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PREFACE 


Tus Collection of Documents on British Foreign Policy, 1919-1939, is now 
under the editorship of Mr. Rohan Butler and Mr. J. P. T. Bury. The 
present volume, and two further volumes in Series II, were prepared for 
publication by Sir Llewellyn Woodward before his retirement. The three 
volumes will therefore appear under the names of the editors, Sir Llewellyn 
Woodward and Mr. Rohan Butler, at the time of their preparation. 

The main themes of this volume are the negotiations following the Italian 
proposal, in March, 1933, for a Four-Power Pact; the collapse of the Dis- 
armament Conference, and the withdrawal of Germany from the League 
of Nations; German rearmament, and interference in the affairs of Austria. 
The final chapter is concerned with Anglo-American discussions during the 
year 1933 on the question of War Debts. As in previous volumes, the docu- 
ments dealing with the Disarmament Conference have been chosen, as far 
as possible, from material hitherto unpublished, and in order to supplement 
the records of the proceedings of the Conference published under the authority 
of the League of Nations. 

The conditions under which the Editors accepted the task of producing 
the volumes of the Collection, i.e. access to all papers in the Foreign Office 
archives, and freedom in the selection and arrangement of documents, con- 
tinue to be fulfilled. I am most grateful to Miss Anne Orde, M.A., Miss 
I. Bains, M.A. and Miss M. E. Lambert, B.A., for their help at various 
stages in the production of this volume, to Miss E. McIntosh, M.B.E., for 
drawing up the Chapter Summaries, and to the Librarian and Staff of the 
Foreign Office Library for their co-operation in tracing documents. 


E. L. WOODWARD 
November 30, 1955 
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CHAPTER SUMMARIES 


CHAPTER I 


Correspondence regarding the National Socialist régime in Germany 
(March 25-April 26, 1933) 


NO. AND NAME DATE MAIN SUBJECT PAGE 

1 Sr H. RumBoitp Mar. 25 Reports information regarding situation I 
Berlin of certain prominent men of Opposition 
Tel. No. 8 Saving parties, i.e. Herren Wels, Breitscheid, 

Hilferding, Severing and Thalmann. 

2 Sir H. Rumsorp Mar. 26 Agrees with statement by Federation of I 
Berlin German Jewish Citizens deprecating 
Tel. No. 68 alarmist reports about treatment of Jews: 


U.S. Embassy has been instructed to re- 
port fully on treatment of Jews inGermany, 
but has not received instructions to take 
any action vis-d-vis German Government 
in matter: in view of agitation abroad 
Government are now engaged in counter- 
propaganda and statements have been 
issued by Herr von Papen and Captain 
Goring denying exaggerated reports: poli- 
tical arrests still continue and purging 
of administration is proceeding as before. 


3 Sir H. Rumsoip Mar. 27. Refers to No. 2 and reports that apart from 2 
Berlin bodily ill-treatment, of which some cases 
Tel. No. 70 still occur, Jews are experiencing great 


hardships through wholesale dismissals 
from State and municipal employment. 


4 Srr H. Rumsoip Mar. 27. Reports official statement regarding 2 
Berlin methods of combating anti-German pro- 
Tel. No. 71 paganda abroad and semi-official state- 


ment concerning counter-measures against 
boycott of German wares abroad: press 
publishes statements by M.F.A., Dr. 
Goebbels and number of important Jewish 
associations denying cruelties to Jews and 
deprecating exaggerations in foreign press. 


5 Sim H. Rumsoip Mar. 28 Reports measures being taken by German 3 
Berlin Government in attempt to counteract 
No. 295 hostility of foreign press to new régime: 


comments on past and present situation of 
Jews in Germany. 


6 Sir H. Rumsoip Mar. 29 Comments on No. 7: considers it is still 6 
Berlin possible that boycott will be called off on 
Tel. No. 73 ground that mere threat has been enough 


to quell anti-German propaganda abroad. 


Vil 


NO. AND NAME 


7 Sir H. Rumsotp 


Berlin 
Tel. No. 72 


8 Sir H. RumsBoip 


Berlin 
Tel. No. 74 


9 Si H. RumsBoitp 


10 


11 


12 


13 


14 


Berlin 
Tel. No. 75 


To Sir H. RumsBo.p 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 23 


To Sm H. Rumsoitp 
Berlin 
No. 234 


Sir H. RumBo.tp 
Berlin 
No. 308 

Sr H. RumBo.tp 


Berlin 
No. 310 


Sir H. RumsBo.tp 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 76 


DATE 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


29 


30 


30 


30 


30 


30 


30 


31 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Reports that proclamation has been issued 
by National Socialist Party calling for 
organized boycott of Jewish shops, Jewish 
goods and Jewish lawyers and doctors 
from 10 a.m. on April 1: restrictions on 
entry of Jews into learned professions, high 
schools and universities in Germany also 
urged. 


Refers to No. 7: press of March go reports 
sporadic outbreaks of boycott in different 
towns: in Gorlitz Jewish judges and 
lawyers left Court House and were subse- 
quently taken into protective custody: 
anti-Jewish feeling very strong in many 
parts of country. 


Refers to No. 6 and reports that his col- 
leagues are unanimous in condemning folly 
of German Government in announcing 
boycott at moment when anti-German 
campaign apparently dying down: Italian 
Ambassador has derived impression that 
German Government felt it necessary to 
proceed with boycott which, however, 
they did not think would last more than 
a week. 


In view of growing indignation in House 
and in country generally at treatment of 
Jews and political opponents of German 
Government, requests full report on 
present situation. 


Records conversation with German Am- 
bassador regarding treatment of Jews in 
Germany: Herr von Hoesch stated that 
British press had greatly exaggerated what 
had occurred and he hoped that enough 
restraint would be shown by critics to 
prevent boycott announced for April 1: 
number of Jews in certain professions in 
Germany likely, however, to be reduced. 


Refers to No. 7 and summarizes manifesto 
referred to therein. 


Describes actual appearance of Reichstag, 
sitting in Kroll Opera House, under Hitler 
régime and draws attention to Chan- 
cellor’s remarks regarding question of 
restoration of Monarchy: refers to arrest 
of Dr. Gereke as instance of Government’s 
efforts to stop corruption. 


Refers to No. 10 and submits that as Jewish 
political opponents of Government are 
entirely at mercy of their persecutors, best 
way to help them is to avoid any expres- 
sion of opinion in foreign countries: Jewish 
community in Germany realizes position 
and is genuinely endeavouring to silence 
anti-Hitlerite propaganda abroad. 


Viil 


PAGE 


II 


14 


NO. AND NAME 


15 Sir H. Rumsoitp 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 77 


16 Sir H. RumsBoip 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 78 


17 Sm H. Rumsoip 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 79 


18 Lorp TYRRELL 
Paris 


Tel. No. 56 Saving 


19 To Lorp TYRRELL 


Paris 


Tel. No. 63 Saving 


20 Sir H. Rumsoitp 
Berlin 


Tel. No. 11 Saving ° 


21 Sm H. Rumsoip 
Berlin 
No. 329 


22. Srr H. Rumsorp 
Berlin 
No. 331 


DATE 
Apr. I 


Apr. 1 


Apr. 1 


Apr. | 


Apr. 3 


Apr. 5 


Apr. 5 


Apr. 5 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Reports conversation with Baron von 
Neurath regarding boycott of Jewish 
establishments announced for April 1: 
Baron von Neurath stated that he had 
persuaded Herr Hitler to agree to cancel 
boycott if he could produce declarations 
by prominent Jews in England and U.S. 
that they were satisfied that reports of 
excesses had been exaggerated and that 
there was no intention of boycotting Ger- 
man goods: M.F.A. said he gathered that 
Lord Reading and others were prepared 
to make declarations to above effect, as 
were also leading Jews in U.S. 


Reports that according to statement issued 
by Propaganda Minister to press on March 
31, boycott of Jewish shops was to cease on 
afternoon of April 1: if anti-German agita- 
tion in foreign countries dropped boycott 
would not be renewed: if agitation con- 
tinued boycott would recommence on 
April 5: transmits details of effect of boy- 
cott so far. 


Refers to No. 16 and reports that boycott 
of Jewish shops in western quarter of city 
is being very strictly enforced: apparently 
good deal left to discretion of local leaders. 


Reports that M. Paul-Boncour would be 
grateful for early reply to communication 
of March to from French Ambassador re- 
specting incorporation of Nazi forces in 
police of Reich: explains action contem- 
plated by M. Paul-Boncour. 


Refers to No. 18: instructions to inform 
M.F.A. that it is hoped to send considered 
views of H.M.G. within next few days: 
trusts that pending communication no 
action will be taken by French Govern- 
ment. 


Reports information available regarding 
extent to which Jews in Germany are 
likely to seek refuge abroad. 


Refers to No. 10 and submits full report 
on situation in Germany with regard to 
treatment of Jews and political opponents 
of present Government. 


Refers to No. 21 and transmits supple- 
mentary observations on treatment of 
Jews and political opponents of Govern- 
ment: considers that many Germans as 
well as Diplomatic Corps shocked at be- 
haviour of Nazis: suggests most charitable 
explanation which can be put on be- 
haviour of German Government. 


1x 


PAGE 


14 


17 


17 


18 


19 


24 


27 


28 


2) 


NO. AND NAME 


Sir H. RumBo_tp 
Berlin 
No. 361 


To Lorp TYRRELL 
Paris 
Tel. No. 45 


Lorp TYRRELL 
Paris 
Tel. No. 67 Saving 


To Lorp TyrrRELL 
Paris 
No. 634 


Sir H. RumMBoip 
Berlin 
No. 363 


Sir H. RumMBoitp 
Berlin 
No. 365 


Sir H. RumsBo.p 
Berlin 
No. 376 


Sir H. RumsBoi_p 
Berlin 


No. 378 


DATE 


Apr. 7 


Apr. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


10 


12 


MAIN SUBJECT 
Discusses two main arguments on which 
supporters and advocates of Hitler régime 
base their support: submits views of Dr. 
Klein, chief editor of ‘Deutsche Allge- 
meine Zeitung’ regarding Nazi movement 
and direction in which it may go: con- 
siders that German Government is anxious 
to preserve peace. 


Instructions to approach French Govern- 
ment, unless any objection seen, and ask 
that projected representations to German 
Government regarding infraction of mili- 
tary clauses of Peace Treaty, through 
recent increase of German police, be post- 
poned until French Government have 
views of H.M.G. concerning matter and 
best manner of dealing with it. 


Refers to No. 24 and reports that action 
has already been taken by French Govern- 
ment in view of public opinion: Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs maintain, however, that 
situation has not been prejudiced as no 
specific procedure for eventual action has 
been suggested. 


Transmits copy of note handed to French 
Ambassador regarding question of German 
police: instructions to see M.F.A. and do 
all possible to secure acceptance by French 
Government of views of H.M.G. contained 
therein. 


Summarizes second law, dated April 7, 
for establishment of uniformity between 
Governments of States and of Reich: every 
State in Germany to be under authority of 
‘Statthalter’ nominated by Chancellor of 
Reich who is to be Statthalter of Prussia. 


Refers to No. 27 and reports appointment 
of Captain Goring as Prime Minister of 
Prussia and resignation of Herr von Papen 
from that post: Nationalist hopes of re- 
taining some kind of control in Prussia 
now definitely dashed: Herr von Bismarck, 
Secretary of State in Prussian Ministry of 
Interior, dismissed for challenging Chan- 
cellor’s assertion that question of monarchy 
was not actual. 


Summarizes law on Civil Service approved 
and promulgated on April 7, which 
seriously affects position both of officials 
of Jewish descent and of officials who 
entered Service since November 1918 or 
are thought to be tainted with non- 
national sympathies. 


Refers to No. 21 and reviews historical 
background and reasons for development 
since war of anti-Semitic feeling which to 
some extent explain apathy or lack of sym- 
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PAGE 


26 


28 


28 


29 


33 


36 


37 


38 


31 


32 


NO. AND NAME 


Srr H. RumBo.tp 
Berlin 
No. 39! 


Mr. CAMPBELL 
Paris 
Tel. No. 21 


Mr. CAMPBELL 
Paris 
Tel. No. 84 Saving 


To Sir H. RumsBo.tp 
Berlin 
No. 315 


Sir H. RumBo.p 
Berlin 


No. 415 


Sir H. Rumso.tp 
Berlin 
No. 425 


DATE 


Apr. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


18 


20 


25 


26 


26 


26 


MAIN SUBJECT 


pathy on part of German people regarding 
treatment of Jews by Nazirégime: economic 
crisis and resultant unemployment have 
increased anti-Jewish feeling: present cam- 
paign of violence, though it has diminished 
in intensity, shows no sign of ceasing. 


Refers to No. 29 and summarizes first 
order issued on April 11 by German 
Government for application of Civil 
Service Law: press reports that since issue 
of law number of professors have been 
given immediate leave of absence by 
Reichskommissar for Prussian Ministry of 
Education and that dismissal of professors 
in question only preliminary step: whole 
series of dismissals likely to follow as soon 
as new law can be enforced in schools in 
detail. 


Refers to No. 26 and reports discussion 
with Secretary-General of Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs respecting attitude to be 
adopted in face of German decree of 
February 22 for enrolment of auxiliary 
police: M. Léger unwilling to commit him- 
self in absence of M.F.A. but promised 
that no final decision would be taken 
without further discussion. 


Refers to No. 32: considers French Govern- 
ment will take no further action until they 
have seen how question is affected by 
resumed discussions of Disarmament Con- 
ference. 


Records protest made on April 15 by Ger- 
man Chargé d’Affaires who expressed con- 
cern of German Government at speech of 
Secretary of State in House of Commons 
on April 13. 


Refers to law of April 5 for establishment 
of uniformity between Reich and the States 
and reports results of reconstitution of 
Diets in various States: Government 
parties likely to have majority in all repre- 
sentative bodies throughout Reich similar 
to that which they enjoy in Reichstag. 


Refers to Herr Hitler’s position of un- 
challenged supremacy and discusses policy 
which German Government are likely to 
pursue in future and effect of probable 
revival of militarism and suppression of 
pacifism on European situation. 


PAGE 


45 


45 


46 


46 


47 


CHAPTER II 


Visit of the Prime Minister and Sir John Simon to Rome, March 
18-20: Italian proposals for a Four-Power Pact: British policy 
with regard to procedure at the Disarmament Conference: visit 
of Dr. Dollfuss to Rome (March 4-April 22, 1933) 


NO. AND NAME 


37 Sm R. GRAHAM 


39 


41 


42 


Rome 
No. 158 


To Sir R. GRAHAM 
Rome 
No. 199 


Sir H. RumBoip 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 29 to Geneva 
Tel. No. 57 to F.O. 


Sir R. GRAHAM 
Rome 
Tel. No. 45 


Sir H. RumBoitp 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 60 


UNITED KINGDOM 
DELEGATE 
Geneva 
No. 111 


UnrrEp KINGDOM 
DELEGATE 
Geneva 
No. 112 


DATE 


Mar. 4 


Mar. 8 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


16 


16 


18 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Reports information received from French 
Ambassador regarding his conversation 
with Signor Mussolini, who seemed less 
interested in limited Franco-Italian nego- 
tiations than in wider negotiations between 


PAGE 


56 


Great Powers for settlement of European S 


problems: Signor Mussolini gave his views 
on Polish Corridor question and claims of 
Hungary: strong rumour current that Herr 
Hitler likely to visit Rome in immediate 
future. 


Records conversation with Italian Am- 
bassador regarding Italo-German rela- 
lations, the Disarmament Conference and 
Hirtenberg affair (arrival at factory at 
Hirtenberg of consignment of rifles and 
machine guns from Italy reported to be 
destined for Hungary). 


Reports conversation with M.F.A. regard- 
ing critica] situation in Austria as result 
of successes of Herr Hitler’s party in 
Bavaria. 


Reports that Italian Government have 
not changed their attitude of opposition 
to ‘Anschluss’: according to Under- 
Secretary of State there was strong agita- 
tion for ‘Anschluss’ on part of Austrian 
Nazis, but Italian Ambassador at Berlin 
had received assurances from Baron von 
Neurath that German Government would 
not encourage idea at present. 


Reports view of French Embassy that 
present German Government have no 
interest in ‘Anschluss’: their information 
is that Signor Mussolini would still ob- 
ject to ‘Anschluss’ between Austria and 
Germany but not between Austria and 
Hungary and Croatia. 


Transmits copies of record of conversation 
between Prime Minister, Sir J. Simon 
and M. Beck on March 17, respecting 
United Kingdom Convention and general 
position in Poland. 


Transmits copies of record of conversation 
between Prime Minister, Sir J. Simon and 
Dr. Benes on March 17 respecting dis- 
armament, Italian policy, policy of Little 
Entente, Austria and Hungary. 
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57 


59 


60 


60 


61 


63 


47 


51 


NO. AND NAME 


Sir R. GRAHAM 
Rome 
No. 192 


Sr R. GRAHAM 
Rome 
No. 193 


Record of Conversations 
Paris 


To Mr. PATTESON 
Geneva 
Tel. No. 193 L.N. 


To Mr. PATTESON 
Geneva 
Tel. No. 194 L.N. 


Mr. SARGENT 
Foreign Office 


To Sm R. GRAHAM 
Rome 
Tel. No. 56 


To Mr. PATTESON 
Geneva 
Tel. No. 195 L.N. 


DATE 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


20 


21 


21 


22 


22 


23 


24 


24 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Transmits copies of translations of Italian 
text of proposed ‘Political Agreement of 
Understanding and Co-operation between 
the Four Western Power’s revised draft 
of Agreement reflecting and embodying 
various suggestions made during discus- 
sions between Italian and British Ministers 
and notes of conversations between Italian 
and British Ministers held on 18 and 
19 March. 


Transmits account of visit to Rome of 
Prime Minister and Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs from March 18-20: 
comments on good effects of visit. 


Record of. Anglo-French conversations at 
British Embassy, Paris, on March 21 re- 
garding procedure at Geneva and Signor 
Mussolini’s proposed agreement for co- 
operation between four Great Powers. 


Transmits message for Mr. Cadogan in- 
structing him that at meeting to be held 
on March 33 he should make it clear that, 
while agreeing to proposed adjournment, 
H.M.G. intend when Conference resumes 
to go ahead with Draft Convention which 
they have proposed. 


Message for Mr. Carr: instructions regard- 
ing grounds on which adjournment should 
be supported: H.M.G. not prepared to take 
initiative single-handed of proposing to 
postpone consideration of British Draft 
Convention on mere ground that others 


- want more time. 


Memorandum on Signor Mussolini’s pro- 


PAGE 


66 


TOO 


posed Agreement for Co-operation be- ‘ 


tween Four Great Powers. 


Instructions to inform Signor Mussolini 
that faithful report was made to M. 
Daladier and M. Paul-Boncour of con- 
versations held with him at Rome and 
that Prime Minister gave general account 
of nature of discussions to House of 
Commons on afternoon of March 24. 


Message for Secretary of State from Sir R. 
Vansittart regarding Signor Mussolini’s 
four-Power plan: transmits re-draft of 
Article 3 submitted to Prime Minister and 
enquires whether it would be possible to 
suggest to German, French and Italian 
delegates that they should, as an earnest 
of their intention to make co-operation 
between four Powers an immediate reality, 
state that they accept British Draft Con- 
vention as basis for settling both questions 
of equality of rights and of first stage of 
disarmament. 


xill 


102 


103 


52 


53 


55 


57 


59 


NO. AND NAME 


Sir R. GRAHAM 
Rome 
Tel. No. 61 


Mr. PATTESON 
Geneva 


Tel. No. 194 L.N. 


Record of Conversation 


Geneva 


Mr. PATTESON 
Geneva 


Tel. No. 195 L.N. 


Unrrep Kincpom 
DELEGATE 
Geneva 
No. 122 


UniTEp KiIncpom 
DELEGATE 
Geneva 
No. 123 


Sir W. ERSKINE 
Warsaw 


No. 98 


Unrrep KINGDOM 
DELEGATE 
Geneva 
No. 128 


DATE 


Mar. 24 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


25 


25 


27 


27 


27 


29 


29 


‘MAIN SUBJECT 
Refers to No. 50 and reports action taken: 
Signor Mussolini expressed thanks for 
communication but stated that he was in- 
clined to be pessimistic about possibility 
of obtaining French adhesion to plan: in 
speaking of Herr Hitler, Signor Mussolini 
deplored present phase of Nazi violence 
and said that he was giving strongest 
advice at Berlin against it. 


Message from Secretary of State for Sir R. 
Vansittart: refers to No. 51 and hopes that 
it may be possible to get declaration of 
general approval for British Draft Con- 
vention sufficient for Mr. Henderson to 
declare that it is universally accepted as 
basis, but emphasizes that promotion of 
four-Power pact in atmosphere of Geneva 
does not provide inducement for French 
to support British plan but rather the 
reverse. 


Record of conversation between Sir J. 
Simon and Dr. Benes at Geneva on March 
25 regarding Signor Mussolini’s proposal 
for four-Power pact, treaty revision and 
disarmament: extract from ‘Journal de 
Genéve’ containing communiqué issued 
by Little Entente Powers. 


Message from Secretary of State for Sir R. 
Vansittart stating that general discussion 
on British Draft Convention is likely to 
end on March 27 and question of future 
procedure will then arise: comments on 
proposal for adjournment likely to be 
made: would not vote for such proposal 
but would not oppose it. 


Transmits record of Sir J. Simon’s con- 
versation with M. Titulesco regarding 
four-Power proposals. 


Transmits record of Sir J. Simon’s con- 
versation with M. Fotitch, Yugoslav 
representative at Geneva, respecting four- 
Power proposals. 


Reports reactions of Polish Government 
to news of Rome conversations and Signor 
Mussolini’s four-Power plan: prospect of 
securing acceptance by Polish Government 
of proposals in anything like their present 
form seems to be extremely remote. 


Transmits copy of record of conversation 
between Commander Betben and Admiral 
von Freyberg regarding German reactions 
to naval part of United Kingdom Draft 
Convention. 
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PAGE 
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105 


109 


I1O 


112 


114 


115 


NO. AND NAME 


60 Sir R. GrRaHaAm 


Rome 
Tel. No. 62 


61 To Sm H. RumsBoitp 


Berlin 
No. 233 


62 To Sir R. GRAHAM 


Rome 
Tel. No. 59 


63 To Sir R. GRAHAM 


Rome 
Tel. No. 60 


64 To Si R. GRAHAM 


Rome 
Tel. No. 62 


65 To Lorp TYRRELL 


Paris 
Tel. No. 62 Saving 


66 Pru MINisTER 


London 


67 To Sm W. ERsKINE 


Warsaw 
No. 187 


DATE 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Mar. 3o_ Refers to No. 52 and reports information 


Mar. 30 


Mar. 31 


Mar. 31 


Mar. 31 


Mar. 31 


Mar. 31 


Apr. 4 


from French colleague regarding gradual 
improvement in French attitude towards 
four-Power pact: French Government 
endeavouring to reassure Poland and 
Little Entente. 


Records conversation with German Am- 
bassador regarding four-Power pact and 
transmits text of certain amendments 
advanced by German Government, adop- 
tion of which, Herr von Hoesch thought, 
would secure their acceptance of docu- 
ment. 


Refers to No. 60 and states that Italian 
Ambassador, in reply to enquiry, was in- 
formed on March go that Prime Minister’s 
letter to Signor Mussolini and suggested 
amendments to draft four-Power agree- 
ment would be sent shortly: Italian Am- 
bassador emphasized urgency in order 
to stop further press misrepresentations, 
particularly story that Signor Mussolini 
had proposed concrete territorial revision 
during Rome visit. 

States that Italian Ambassador wrote 
privately to Sir R. Vansittart on March 27 
informing him that Italian Government 
had decided to accept British Draft Dis- 
armament Convention in its entirety: if, 
however, British proposals should be 
drastically amended by other Govern- 
ments, Italian Government would feel 
entitled to propose any further alterations 
which they might consider necessary. 


Transmits text of amendments proposed 
to four-Power pact referred to in Mr. 
MacDonald’s letter of March 31 to Signor 
Mussolini (No. 66). 


Refers to No. 64: instructions to com- 
municate text of amendments now pro- 
posed by H.M.G. to M. Daladier and 
invite his views. 

Letter to Signor Mussolini expressing his 
appreciation of proposal for four-Power 
pact and commenting on difficulties likely 
to be encountered regarding its accep- 
tance: observations on amendments pro- 
posed. 

Records conversation with Polish Ambas- 
sador who expressed views of his Govern- 
ment on proposed four-Power pact: as 
result of assurances given to him he 
expressed himself as somewhat consoled 
but indicated that scepticism of his 
Government remained and that they must 
maintain their attitude of reserve as they 
were not at present prepared to accept 
willingly idea of a four-Power pact. 
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117 


118 


119 


120 


120 


122 


122 


125 


70 


71 


72 


73 


74 


75 


76 


NO. AND NAME 


To Earit GRANVILLE 
Brussels 
No. 168 


To Sm H. Rumpoitp 
Berlin 
No. 271 


To Srr N. HENDERSON 


Belgrade 
No. 92 


SIGNOR MUSSOLINI 
Rome 


To Sm R. GrAHAM 
Rome 
No. 304 


Sir E. Puipps 
Vienna 
Tel. No. 54 


To Sir R. GRAHAM 
Rome 
Tel. No. 81 


Sm E. Puipps 
Vienna 
Tel. No. 36 Saving 


FRENCH AMBASSADOR 
London 


Sm R. GRAHAM 
Rome 
Tel. No. 85 


DATE 
Apr. 4 


Apr. 7 


Apr. 7 


Apr. 10 


Apr. 10 


Apr. 11 


Apr. 1! 


Apr. 11 


Apr. 1! 


Apr. 14 


_ MAIN SUBJECT 

Records conversation with Belgian Am- 
bassador regarding proposed four-Power 
pact: transmits copy of note expressing 
views of Belgian Government regarding 


matter. 


Refers to No. 61 and records discussion 
with German Ambassador regarding four- 
Power negotiations: conversation con- 
cluded with warning to Ambassador of 
danger of Germany asking for more than 
she was likely to get. 


Records conversation with Yugoslav 
Minister who explained at some length 
anxieties of Yugoslav Government regard- 
ing possible outcome of Rome and Paris 
conversations: Dr. Diouritch had every 
confidence in object of H.M.G. in dis- 
cussions but their past experience had 
made them very nervous of Italian inten- 
tions. 


Letter to Mr. MacDonald acknowledging 
No. 66: fully agrees with necessity of 
working in direction of clarification so 
that Pact may become potent and vital 
instrument of peace and reconstruction: 
considers support of U.S. Government 
would be helpful: comments on amend- 
ments suggested by H.M.G. 


Records conversation with Italian Am- 
bassador: question of possible adhesion of 
U.S. Government to proposed four-Power 
pact and attitude of Little Entente Powers 
were discussed. 


Reports that Chancellor is flying to Rome 
on morning of April 11: primary object 
of visit is to see Pope and discuss Con- 
cordat: he will, however, see Signor 
Mussolini on April 12. 


Refers to No. 73: any further information 
that can be obtained about object of 
Dr. Dollfuss’s visit would be welcome: 
instructions to consult Sir R. Clive. 


Refers to No. 73 and reports excitement 
caused among various colleagues regarding 
Chancellor’s visit to Rome. 


Memorandum containing comments of 
French Government on Signor Mussolini’s 
proposal for four-Power pact and sub- 
mitting draft agreement based on pro- 
posals of British and Italian Governments. 


Refers to No. 74 and reports information 
from Austrian Minister regarding Dr. 
Dollfuss’s visit to Rome: main object was 
to prepare ground for agreement with 
Vatican, but Dr. Dollfuss would see 
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129 


132 


133 


137 


137 


138 


138 


142 


78 


82 


NO. AND NAME 


Sm R. GRAHAM 
Rome 
Tel. No. 86 


Sm R. GRAHAM 
Rome 
No. 253 


Sm R. GRAHAM 
Rome 
No. 255 


Sir E. Puipes 
Vienna 
Tel. No. 38 Saving 


Mr. CAMPBELL 
Paris 
Tel. No. 22 


83 Mr. CadocAn 


Foreign Office 


84 To Mr. PALARET 


Bucharest 
No. 93 


DATE 


Apr. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


Apr. 20 


14 


14 


18 


20 


20 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Signor Mussolini and consult him regard- 
ing Austrian Nazis: private rumour circu- 
lating that Dr. Dollfuss may have asked 
Signor Mussolini’s help in providing funds 
or arms for his own section of Heimwehr. 


Reports information from Under-Secre- 
tary of State regarding attitude of Italian 
Government to French draft (No. 76): 
although they do not accept draft as it 
stands they consider it suitable as basis for 
future negotiations. 


Refers to No. 78 and reports information 
from French Ambassador regarding Signor 
Mussolini’s reception of French draft: 
M. de Jouvenel spoke of tension in Paris 
owing to Herr Hitler’s advent to power 
and deep suspicion of some Italo-German 
plot against France: he denied rumour 
that Signor Mussolini had been discour- 
teous to him. 


Reports visit to Rome of German Vice- 
Chancellor, Herr von Papen, and Captain 
Goring: summarizes statements made by 
them to press. 


Reports that Chancellor returned from 
Rome on April 17 and summarizes Herr 
Hornbostel’s explanation and description 
of visit: Dr. Dollfuss delighted with results 
of his conversations with Pope and Signor 
Mussolini and felt that they had been 
most useful: according to Herr Horn- 
bostel, Herr von Papen had made good 
impression in Rome but Captain Géring 
had created bad impression and had had 
no success politically. 


Reports information from  Secretary- 
General of Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
regarding effect on Italian Government 
of discussion with Herr von Papen of 
French counter-draft of proposed four- 
Power pact: Signor Mussolini had enquired 
whether French Government would agree 
to postponement of Disarmament Con- 
rhe’ until four-Power pact had been 
se : 


Record of conversation with Mr. Dulles 
regarding Disarmament Conference: in- 
tentions of certain oe and question 
of procedure dis 


Records conversation between M. Titu- 
lesco and Sir R. Vansittart on April 7: M. 
Titulesco stated case of Little Entente 
against Signor Mussolini’s proposed co- 
operation agreement. 
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149 


150 


153 


NO. AND NAME DATE MAIN SUBJECT PAGE 


85 Sm R. Ciive Apr. 22 Reports conversations with French Am- 155 
The Vatican bassador and Mgr. Pizzardo regarding visits 
No. 35 of Herr von Papen, Captain Géring and 


Dr. Dollfuss to Rome: Mgr. Pizzardo gave 
reasons why Holy See had discounte- 
nanced concordat with Reich and stated 
that there were good prospects of con- 
cordat with Austria being settled in near 
future. 


CHAPTER III 


The Four-Power Pact: attitude of His Majesty’s Government to 
German demands at the Disarmament Conference 


(April 25-May 15, 1933) 


NO. AND NAME DATE MAIN SUBJECT PAGE 
86 Sm R. Linpsay Apr. 25 Summarizes discussion with President on 157 
Washington April 23 regarding disarmament when 
Tel. No. 256 latter outlined U.S. attitude towards 


British Draft Convention: Prime Minister 
suggests that foregoing should be com- 
municated to British Delegation in Geneva 
who should acquaint Mr. Norman Davis 
and M. Paul-Boncour with its substance. 


87 To Sir R. Linpsay Apr. 25 Message for Prime Minister informing him 159 
Washington that Mr. Norman Davis does not intend to 
Tel. No. 205 speak in discussion beginning on April 25 


of Chapter I of British Draft Convention 
and is inclined to deprecate any vote being 
taken on articles of it: suggests for con- 
sideration advantage of impressing on 
President Roosevelt need for open Ameri- 
can support of Chapter I and of whole 
Draft Convention without delay if there 
is to be fair chance of agreement on dis- 


armament. 
88 Mr. PATTESON Apr. 25 Message from Mr. Eden summarizing 160 
Geneva interviews with German, Italian, U.S. and 
Tel. No. 198 L.N. French delegates who gave general indica- 


tion of their views towards British Draft 
Convention: Mr. Norman Davis made 
suggestion that duration of Convention 
should be for ten years: enquires whether 
H.M.G. would accept that period. 


89 Sm H. Rumsoip Apr. 25 Reports information regarding interviews 161 
Berlin of Dr. Wirth (ex-Chancellor and Centre 
Tel. No. 19 Saving Party leader) and Prelate Kaas, leader of 


Centre Party) with Papal authorities in 
Rome: latter had taken strong exception 
to Captain Géring’s recent speech at Essen 
and general treatment of Roman Catholics 
in Germany: Dr. Wirth reported to have 
stated since his return that Captain Goring 
was seriously advised by Signor Mussolini 
to call a halt to violent anti-Jewish action 
in Germany and also that Italy would 
object to ‘Anschluss’. 


eee 


NO. AND NAME 
90 To Sir R. GRAHAM 
Rome 
No. 342 


91 Mr. PATTESON 
Geneva 


Tel. No. 199 L.N. 


92 Mr. PATTESON 
Geneva 


DATE 


Apr. 25 


Apr. 26 


Apr. 26 


Tel. No. 46 L.N. Saving 


93 Mr. PATTESON 
Geneva 


Tel. No. 200 L.N. 


94 ‘To Mr. PATTESON 
Geneva 


Tel. No. 212 L.N. 


95 Mr. PATTESON 
Geneva 


Tel. No. 201 L.N. 


96 Mr. PATTESON 
Geneva 


Tel. No. 203 L.N. 


Apr. 27 


Apr. 27 


Apr. 27 


Apr. 27 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Records conversation with Italian Am- 
bassador, who communicated Signor 
Mussolini’s views on French counter-draft 
of four-Power pact: Signor Grandi stated 
that during visit to Rome of Herr von 
Papen and Captain Gdring, Signor Musso- 
lini had done his best to persuade them 
that Austrian Nazis must not include 
‘Anschluss’ in their programme: Captain 
Goring had assured Signor Mussolini that 
Herr Hitler regarded question of Tyrol as 
finally liquidated by peace treaties. 


Message from Mr. Eden indicating pointson 
which amendments to Draft Convention 
likely to be put forward: (1) standardiza- 
tion of continental armies, (2) construction 
of new 4°5-inch guns, (3) period for de- 
struction of material prescribed in Article 
22, (4) tanks and (5) bombing for police 
purposes in outlying regions: discusses 
questions and asks for instructions. 


Message from Mr. Eden summarizing 
private consultations with Chinese, Polish 
and Norwegian delegates in regard to 
their amendments to Part I of Draft 
Convention: at subsequent meeting of 
General Commission Mr. Norman Davis 
stated that he could not yet state views 
of his Government regarding Part I but 
added that their attitude would to some ex- 
tent depend on actual measures of dis- 
armament attained: owing to amendments 
submitted by Little Entente discussion on 
Part I adjourned. 


Message from Mr. Eden discussing atti- 
tude of U.S. Delegation regarding Part I 
of Draft Convention: it appears that U.S. 
co-operation depends on measure of dis- 
armament achieved but difficult to ascer- 
tain exactly what U.S. are prepared to 
do. 


Message for Mr. Eden referring to No. 86 
and expressing hope that action as Prime 
Minister suggests will be taken without 
delay. 


Message from Mr. Eden summarizing 
decisions taken at meeting of Bureau on 
morning of April 27 regarding further 
procedure to be followed in discussion of 
Draft Convention. 


Message from Mr. Eden referring to 
No. 86 and reporting conversation with 
Mr. Norman Davis: latter was urged that 
U.S. Delegation should indicate to General 
Commission what their Government were 
prepared to do in order that greatest 
possible effect would result. 
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162 


163 


164 


166 


168 


168 


NO. AND NAME DATE 
97 To Sir H. Rumpoip Apr. 27 
Berlin 
No. 332 
98 To Mr. PATTESON Apr. 28 
Geneva 


Tel. No. 213 L.N. 


99 Mr. PATTESON Apr. 28 
Geneva 
Tel. No. 205 L.N. 


100 Mr. PATTESON Apr. 28 
Geneva 
Tel. No. 47 L.N. Saving 

101 Sm H. Rumsoip Apr. 29 
Berlin 


Tel. No. 23 Saving 


102 Rear-ApmiraAv Betiarrs Apr. 29 
Geneva 


103. Mr. PATTESON Apr. 30 
Geneva 
Tel. No. 207 L.N. 


104 Mr. PATTEson Apr. 30 
Geneva 
Tel. No. 208 L.N. 


105 Mr. PATreson May | 
neva 
Tel. No. 209 L.N. 


_ MAIN SUBJECT 


Records discussion with German Ambas- 
sador regarding four-Power pact drafts: 
Herr von Hoesch explained German 
Government’s point of view regarding 
drafts and stated that they were prepared 
to take French version of April 11 (see No. 
76) as basis but outlined certain changes 
which they wished to make. 


Message for Mr. Eden informing him of 
first impression of declaration proposed 
by President Roosevelt recorded in No. 
86: asks for detailed views on questions of 
continuous supervision and of extension 
of Convention to ten years’ duration. 


Message from Mr. Eden referring to 
No. 100 and reporting that sharp cleavage 
of opinion between German and French 
delegates on question of standardization 
of all continental armies on short service 
model was brought into open: efforts to 
be made over weekend to seek com- 
promise. 


Message from Mr. Eden summarizing 
discussion in General Commission on 
April 28 of Part II of Draft Convention. 


Reports information from Mr. Andrews 
of Schroeders that Captain Géring made 
bad impression in Rome not only at 
Vatican but also with Italian Govern- 
ment: appears that Italian Government are 
hesitating between linking Rome with 
Berlin and London or with Paris and 
London: suggestion has been made that 
Herr Hitler should at once visit Rome and 
London in order to establish personal 
contact. 


Memorandum on conversation with Ad- 
miral von Freyberg regarding naval 
chapter of British Draft Convention. 


Message from Mr. Eden referring to No. 99 
and summarizing result of conversation 
with Herr Nadolny on German amend- 
ments to Part II, Section I, of Draft Con- 
vention. 


Message from Mr. Eden referring to No. 
g8 and transmitting views regarding pro- 
posal for a ten years’ Convention and 
question of continuous supervision. 


Message from Mr. Eden reporting that it 
has been decided that effectives table 
as foreshadowed in Draft Convention 
should be completed as soon as possible: 
British figures should be submitted before 
end of week: comments on criticisms 


. likely to be levelled at British figures which 
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169 


173 


174 


174 


176 


176 


179 


181 


106 


107 


108 


109 


110 


111 


112 


113 


NO. AND NAME 


Mr. PATTESON 
Geneva 
Tel. No. 210 L.N. 


Unrrep KINGDOM 
DELEGATE 
Geneva 
No. 136 


Unrrep Kincpom 
DELEGATE 
Geneva 
No. 137 


Mr. PATTESON 
Geneva 
- Tel. No. 212 L.N. 


Mr. PATTESON 
Geneva 
Tel. No. 213 L.N. 


Mr. PATTESON 
Geneva 


DATE 


May |! 


May 1 


May 3 


May 3 


Tel. No. 49 L.N. Saving 


Unrrep Kincpom 
DELEGATE 
Geneva 
No. 14! 


To Sm H. Rusmsotp 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 50 


May 3 


May 5 


MAIN SUBJECT 


will show increase on last return: require- 
ments of tanks also show increase: if figures 
cannot be reconsidered requests argu- 
ments to enable him to justify their excep- 
tional character. 


Message from Mr. Eden summarizing re- 
sult of private conversations regarding 
number of militarized police to be allowed 
Germany under Convention: Germans 
rejected proposals made to them and have 
taken up unreasonable attitude: if nothing 
agreed upon in meantime some account 
of private negotiations will have to be given 
to General Commission when it resumes 
on May 3. 


Transmits copies of note of conversation 
between Mr. Henderson, Herr Nadolny, 
Mr. Eden and Mr. Cadogan on April 29 
regarding United Kingdom Draft Con- 
vention. 


Transmits copies of note by Brigadier 
Temperley of conversation with General 
von Schénheinz on April jo regarding 
police forces. 


Message from Mr. Eden referring to 
No. 106 and describing efforts being made 
to get German delegate to modify his 
attitude on question of militarized police: 
result of these private negotiations. 


Message from Mr. Eden referring to No. 
111 and reporting that German delegate 
rigidly maintains his opposition to sections 
in Draft Convention dealing with overseas 
troops and standardization of continental 
armies: calls attention to serious situation 
which will develop if attitude of Germans 
remains unchanged and suggests that re- 
presentations might be made at Berlin with 
more success than at Geneva. 


Message from Mr. Eden reporting that he 
had been able to announce to General 
Commission on May 3 that two sugges- 
tions had been agreed upon which would 
enable German delegate to withdraw his 
amendments to Article 12 regarding police 
forces: summarizes discussion in General 
Commission regarding effectives and stan- 
dardization of armies. 


Refers to No. 106 and transmits copies of 
note of conversation with Herr Nadolny 
on May 1 regarding police forces. 


Records Mr. Eden’s conversation with 
German Ambassador in London _ re- 
garding German attitude towards British 
Draft Convention: German Ambassador 
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182 


183 


189 


192 


195 


114 


115 


116 


117 


118 


119 


120 


NO. AND NAME 


FRENCH AMBASSADOR 
London 


BELGIAN AMBASSADOR 
London 


Sm H. RumBoitp 
Berlin 
No. 456 


Mr. PATTESON 
Geneva 
Tel. No. 220 L.N. 


To Sir H. RumsBo.ip 
Berlin 
No. 380 


Mr. PATTESON 
Geneva 
Tel. No. 221 L.N. 


Mr. PATTESON 
Geneva 
Tel. No. 222 L.N. 


DATE 


May 5 


May 5 


May 5 


May 8 


May 8 


May 9 


May 9 


MAIN SUBJECT 


drew attention to difficult situation which 
would be created if immediate decision 
taken by Conference on Section dealing 
with effectives: Germany would be placed 
in position of isolation: Herr von Hoesch 
explained position regarding Reichswehr: 
Mr. Eden in reply pointed out that 
German amendments had sought to under- 
mine essential feature of Draft Convention 
and that their attitude had been wholly 
negative. 


Refers to No. 26 and transmits memoran- 
dum giving views of French Government on 
organization of German police auxiliaries. 


Memorandum referring to No. 26 and 
transmitting views of Belgian Government 
regarding German police auxiliaries. 
Reports information from Polish Minister 
regarding reason for official communiqué 
concerning German-Polish relations pub- 
lished in press of May 4. 


Message from Mr. Eden summarizing 
discussion at meeting of Bureau on May 8 
to consider procedure. 


Records conversation with Dr. Rosenberg 
who stated that object of his visit to 
London was to clear up certain miscon- 
ceptions which existed abroad in regard 
to recent events in Germany and pro- 
ceeded to give reasons for German Govern- 
ment’s measures against Communists and 
Jews: it was explained to Dr. Rosenberg 
that public opinion in United Kingdom 
was much concerned at measures taken by 
German Government against Jews which 
had alienated sympathetic opinion in 
United Kingdom. 

Message from Mr. Eden summarizing 
results of private conversations with mem- 
bers of foreign delegations regarding 
procedure to be followed in future dis- 
cussions of Draft Convention: Mr. Hender- 
son proposed preliminary discussion of 
rest of Part II but this was generally 
opposed: suggests it would be best for British 
Delegation to take line that they cannot join 
in discussion of further sections so long as 
Section I remains complete void and to 
appeal to Germans to make some construc- 
tive proposal. 

Message from Mr. Eden referring to 
No. 119 and reporting that German dele- 
gate has proposed private conversations 
with himself in which he would state what 
Germany would be prepared to accept 
both in matter of effectives and on other 
cardinal points: other delegations have 
agreed to this procedure. 
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PAGE 


196 


200 


203 


204 


206 


207 


121 


123 


NO. AND NAME 


Sir H. RumMBo.tp 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 101 


Sir H. RumBo.tp 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 102 


Mr. PATTESON 
Geneva 
Tel. No. 224 L.N. 


Mr. PATTESON 
Geneva 
Tel. No. 225 L.N. 


125 Mr. PATTESON 


126 To Sir H. Rumsoip 


Geneva 
Tel. No. 226 L.N. 


Berlin 
Tel. No. 56 


127 Mr. CapocAan 


United Kingdom 
Delegation 
Geneva 


DATE 
May 9 


May 9 


May 9 


May 10 


May 10 


May 10 


May 10 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Refers to No. 113 and reports views held 
by members of German Cabinet and senior 
Reichswehr officers regarding future of 
Reichswehr. 


Refers to No. 121 and reports that Military 
Attaché has been informed by colleague 
that both M.F.A. and Minister of Defence 
are likely to proceed to Geneva in imme- 
diate future: German Government much 
perturbed at complete isolation of Ger- 
many in disarmament discussions and it 
is felt that Germany has lost sympathy 
of U.S. 


Message from Mr. Eden referring to 
No. 120 and reporting conversation with 
German delegate on May 9 when Herr 
Nadolny explained compensation Ger- 
many would want if she agreed to trans- 
form Reichswehr. 


Message from Mr. Eden referring to No. 
123 and reporting further conversation 
with Herr Nadolny which revealed magni- 
tude of German demands: proposes to 
inform Mr. Henderson of result of con- 
versations: German demands so pre- 
posterous that they would, if known, 
produce an explosion of feeling which 
might be dangerous: has informed only U.S. 
delegate who shares view of hopelessness 
of German delegate’s attitude. 


Message from Mr. Eden referring to No. 
124 and reporting further interview with 
German delegate who gave impression of 
trying to modify his previous demands but 
was neither clear nor precise: he ex- 
plained conditions on which Germany 
would agree to transformation of Reichs- 
wehr and also indicated attitude on 
question of material: when agreed state- 
ment of his attitude has been drawn up he 
will be told that conversations cannot be 
continued on this basis and that other 
Powers must decide whether negotiations 
can be pursued. 


Instructions regarding points which might 
be mentioned in conversation with Herr 
Hitler on May 11: (1) loss of sympathy for 
Germany in Great Britain owing to her 
treatment of Jews and political opponents, 
(2) inordinate delay in bringing Mr. G. 
Fraser of Trans-Ocean News Agency to 
trial and (3) Disarmament Conference and 
World Economic Conference. 


Letter to Mr. Leeper, Foreign Office, 
enclosing copy of memorandum by 
Brigadier Temperley on question of Ger- 
many’s attitude to disarmament. 
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213 


NO. AND NAME 


128 Sir W. ERsKINE 


130 


131 


132 


133 


Warsaw 
No. 149 


Sr W. ERsKINE 
Warsaw 
No. 150 


Sm H. RumsBoitp 
Berlin 


No. 479 


Mr. PATTESON 
Geneva 


Tel. No. 229 L.N. 


Mr. PATTESON 
Geneva 


Tel. No. 228 L.N. 


Mr. PATTESON 
Geneva 


Tel. No. 232 L.N. 


134 Sm H. Rumpoip 


Berlin 
Tel. No. 104 


DATE 
May 10 


May 10 


May 10 


May 11 


May 11! 


May 11 


May 1! 


MAIN SUBJECT . 
Reports information from M.F.A. regard- 
ing conversations which had taken place 
between Polish Minister at Berlin and 
Herr Hitler and between himself (M. 
Beck) and German Minister respectively 
concerning anti-Polish propaganda in 
Germany: result had been entirely satis- 
factory and Chancellor had dissociated 
himself from various statements in press 
and had given necessary assurances re- 
garding his attitude to Poland. 


Refers to No. 128 and summarizes press 
comments on Polish-German conversa- 
tions. 


Comments on signs of saner and more re- 
sponsible attitude on part of three leaders, 
Herren Hitler, Goebbels and Goring, and 
on reasons for certain modifications of 
internal policy: transmits names of Statt- 
halter for various States who have been 
appointed in effort to return to normal 
conditions and draws attention to struggle 
for survival which Nationalists are now 
conducting against their allies. 


Message from Mr. Eden referring to 
No. 132: text of statement showing Ger- 
many’s attitude towards effectives and 
material drawn up as result of conversa- 
tions with German delegate transmitted. 


Message from Mr. Eden referring to 
No. 125 and summarizing further inter- 
view with German delegate who agreed 
that German point of view as given in 
No. 131 represented his attitude: Mr. 
Henderson and French, Italian and U.S. 
delegates informed of result of conversa- 
tions and reply which he (Mr. Eden) 
proposed to return to Herr Nadolny: 
discusses question whether conversations 
should be carried on by small Committee 
to be appointed by General Commission. 


Message from Mr. Eden referring to No. 
132 and reporting that from further inter- 
view with Herr Nadolny it is clear that 
Germany wants rearmament, i.e. she 
demands to have weapons allowed to 
others: German delegate informed that 
there could be no German rearmament: 
five Powers due to meet evening of May 11 
and report will be made to them of con- 
versations with German delegate. 


Refers to No. 122 and reports that, in 
answer to enquiry whether he was going 
to Geneva, M.F.A. stated that he was 
awaiting developments. 
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218 


219 


222 


223 


224 


225 


NO. AND NAME DATE 
135 Mr. PATTEson May 1! 
Geneva 


Tel. No. 233 L.N. 


136 Sm H. Rumsorp May I! 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 30 Saving 

137 Sim R. VAnsrrTART May 11 
Foreign Office 


138 To Sm H. Rumsortp May 11 
Berlin 
No. 386 


139 Sm H. Rumporp May I! 
Berlin 
No. 488 


140 Mr. PaTTEson May 12 


Geneva 
Tels. Nos. 234 and 
235 L.N. 


141 To Mr. PAtTreson May 12 
Geneva 
Tel. No. 228 L.N. 


MAIN SUBJECT 
Message from Mr. Eden referring to Ne. 
133 and summarizing proceedings of 
meeting of five Powers when position 
reached in private conversations with 
German delegate explained: suggestions 
made regarding further discussions on 
material and effectives, but no decision 
reached. 


Summarizes article by Baron von Neurath 
on Germany’s attitude to disarmament 
published in press of May 11. 


Minute recording conversation with Ger- 
man Ambassador regarding Mr. Eden’s 
conversations with German delegate at 
Geneva and result thereof: Herr von 
Hoesch asked that more conciliatory in- 
structions should be sent to Mr. Eden 

question of samples and added 
that if no concessions were to be made on 
subject of material, Conference would 
break down: records also later telephonic 
conversation with Mr. Eden. 


Records conversation between Dr. Rosen- 
berg, accompanied by Count von Bismarck, 
and Sir R. Vansittart on May 8 regarding 
Nazi régime in Germany: Dr. Rosenberg 
dealt with questions of Communism, press 
censorship, treatment of Jews, peaceful 
intentions of German Government and 
compulsory labour organizations. 


Reports interview with Herr Hitler on 
May 11 at which Baron von Neurath was 
present: questions of Polish Corridor, 
unemployment, Communism, labour con- 
scription, treatment of Jews, Anglo-Ger- 
man relations, case of Mr. Fraser and Dis- 
armament Conference discussed: considers 
that Herr Hitler is himself responsible for 
anti-Jewish policy and is convinced of his 
mission to fight Communism and destroy 
Marxism, which term embraces all political 
adversaries. 


Message from Mr. Eden reporting that 
further meeting of five Powers produced 
no result: Bureau to meet on May 12: 
French delegate may propose further alter- 
native to effect that general points should 
have general discussion which would 
permit review of position regarding effec- 
tives and material: considers it very de- 
sirable that German delegate should make 
his attitude plain in public and suggestion 
of French delegate may provide good 
opportunity. 

Message for Mr. Eden indicating line 
which he should take in further discussion 
on Draft Convention. 
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236 


NO. AND NAME 


142 Sir H. RumsBo.tp 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 107 


143 To Mr. PATTESON 
Geneva 
Tel. No. 229 L.N. 


144 Sir R. GRAHAM 
Rome 
Tel. No. 106 


145 Mr. PATTESON 
Geneva 
Tel. No. 238 L.N. 


DATE 


May 13 


May 13 


May 13 


May 15 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Reports that Government has summoned 
Reichstag for May 17 in order to make 
statement about Geneva: comments there- 
on. 


Message for Mr. Eden referring to No. 141: 
understands that at General Commission 
on May 15 delegates will be free to refer to 
Article 94 of Draft Convention: points out 
that this is one of details which should be 
avoided as figures drawn up on five-year 
basis and any discussion on duration might 
not only give Germany excuse for avoiding 
main issue but also might involve H.M.G. 
in difficulties over figures. 


Reports comments of Signor Mussolini in 
course of conversation on May 13 regard- 
ing attitude of German Government at 
Geneva: Signor Mussolini added that he 
had sent strong private personal message 
to Herr Hitler begging him to seize oppor- 
tunity of his forthcoming speech on May 17 
to use moderate and conciliatory language 
and to pour oil on troubled waters. 


Message from Mr. Eden referring to No. 
143 and reporting that increase of dura- 
tion of Convention has never been openly 
suggested but has only been mentioned 
privately by French and U.S. delegates: 
considers that whatever chance there 
might be of Germany accepting Conven- 
tion in its present form would disappear 
if it were proposed to defer for ten years 
Germany’s attainment of equality. 
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238 


The Disarmament Conference, May 16—June 8: President Roose- 


velt’s message of May 


16: Mr. Norman Davis’s declaration of 


May 22: Herr Hitler’s speech of May 17: the Four-Power Pact: 
Mr. Eden’s conversations in Paris (May 16—June 8, 1933) 


NO. AND NAME 


146 PRESIDENT oF UNITED 
STATES 
Washington 
Tel. Unnumbered 


147 Sir E. Purrrs 
Vienna 
Tel. No. 46 Saving 


DATE 


May 16 


May 16 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Message addressed to H.M. the King 
expressing hope that peace may be assured 
through practical measures of disarma- 
ment and that common struggle against 
economic chaos may be carried to victory: 
proposes that all nations should enter into 
solemn and definite pact of non-aggression. 


Reports reason which prompted Austrian 
Chancellor to let Dr. Frank know that his 
presence in Austria was not desired, and 
records conversation with Political Direc- 
tor who gave account of interview be- 
tween Austrian Minister in Berlin and 
Herr Hitler: reports interview with Dr. 
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133 


134 


135 


156 


NO. AND NAME 


To Sir R. GRAHAM 
Rome 
No. 41! 


To Sir R. GRAHAM 
Rome 
Tel. No. 105 


Lorp TYRRELL 
Paris 
Tel. No. 25 


Lorp TYRRELL 
Paris 
Tel. No. 26 


Mr. Howarp SMITH 
Foreign Office 


Sm H. RumsBo_p 
Berlin 
No. 512 


Lorp TYRRELL 
Paris 
No. 718 


Mr. PATTESON 
Geneva 
Tel. No. 244 L.N. 


Sir R. Linpsay 
Washington 
Tel. No. 321 


Lorp TYRRELL 
Paris 
Tel. No. 104 Saving 


DATE 


May 16 


May 17 


May 17 


May 17 


May 17 


May 17 


May 17 


May 18 


May 18 


May 18 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Rieth, German Minister in Vienna, who 
said that only policy for Austrian Govern- 
ment to pursue was to come to under- 
standing with National Socialists and then 
proceed to general elections. 


Records conversation with Italian Am- 
bassador regarding latest Italian draft of 
proposal for co-operation between four 
Powers: Signor Grandi informed that 
H.M.G. were in general agreement with 
draft, subject to two main points, first oc- 
curring in Article 1 and second in Article 2. 


Instructions to inform Italian Government 
of importance which H.M.G. attach to 
successful outcome of present discussions 
on proposed four-Power pact and to express 
hope that discussions may be hastened 
with view to reconciling Italian Govern- 
ment’s views and those of French and 
German Governments. 


Reports conversation with Secretary- 
General of Ministry of Foreign Affairs who 
gave his views on President Roosevelt’s 
message and reason why he was not taking 
it too tragically. 


Comments on No. 150 and suggests action 
which French Government might advo- 
cate in event of Germany’s persisting in 
rearming. 


Minute analysing President Roosevelt’s tele- 
gram to H.M. the King of May 16 (No. 146). 


Transmits translation of German Chan- 
cellor’s speech in Reichstag on May 17: 
Herr Hitler seized opportunity of respond- 
ing to President Roosevelt’s message and 
of welcoming proposed four-Power pact. 


Transmits copies of two notes from Mili- 
tary Attaché respecting opinion in French 
military circles regarding attitude to be 
adopted should Germany continue to re- 
arm. 


Message from Mr. Eden explaining line 
he proposes to take in referring to President 
Roosevelt’s message and Herr Hitler’s 
speech. 


Transmits text of explanatory statement 
issued from White House on May 17 with 
reference to President’s telegram of May 16 
to H.M. the King. 


Reports conversation with Secretary- 
General of Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
who said that in event of Germany render- 
ing impossible conclusion of Disarmament 
Convention with her participation, he 
would use his influence to advocate early 
conclusion of Convention without German 
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159 


160 


161 


162 


163 


164 


NO. AND NAME 


Sm R. GRAHAM 
Rome 
Tel. No. 110 


Lorp TYRRELL 
Paris 
_ Tel. No. 105 Saving 


To Sm R. GRAHAM 
Rome 
No. 417 


Lorp TYRRELL 
Paris 
No. 732 


Mr. PATTESON 
Geneva 
Tel. No. 251 L.N. 


To Sm H. Rumsoitp 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 68 


Sir H. Rumpoip 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 119 


DATE 


May 19 


May 19 


May 19 


May 19 


May 20 


May 20 


May 2! 


MAIN SUBJECT 
participation: French convinced that 
nothing but effective control will prevent 
Germany from continuing to rearm: con- 
siders Germany should be made to state 


PAGE 


her intentions clearly as French will not be . 


helpful until they know exactly where they 
stand. 


Refers to No. 149 and reports that Signor 
Mussolini is also anxious that four-Power 
pact should be concluded as early as 
possible and transmits his views on points 
raised by H.M.G. 


Reports that representations have been 
made to French Government regarding 
necessity of early conclusion of proposed 
four-Power pact: insistence of H.M.G. on 
omission of mention of Article 16 came as 
great blow as French Government regard 
its retention as most important: transmits 
proposed French amendments to Articles 1, 
2, 3 and 4. 


Records conversation with Italian Am- 
bassador who called to communicate mes- 
sage from Signor Mussolini suggesting 
that presence of Foreign Ministers of Great 
Britain, France, Italy and Germany at 
Geneva shortly would provide occasion 
for getting four-Power pact initialled: 
Signor Grandi informed that H.M.G. 
anxious to co-operate and that it would be 
valuable preparation for Economic Con- 
ference to produce an agreement between 
the four Powers. 


Discusses reasons for French Government’s 
attitude towards disarmament. 


Message from Mr. Eden stating that he 
understands from Herr Nadolny that if it 
were suggested privately at Berlin that 
Secretary of State would like official of 
similar authority to represent Germany 
at Geneva, suggestion would meet with 
favourable response: agrees that situation 
is ripe for such collaboration. 


Secretary of State suggests that, as he will 
be leaving for Geneva on May 21, German 
Government might be sounded in regard 
to sending to Geneva German official of 
equal standing to meet him there. 


Refers to No. 163 and reports action taken: 
State Secretary said that Baron von 
Neurath was not proposing to go to 
Geneva at present, but he would discuss 
matter with him: any modification of 
Baron von Neurath’s plans would be com- 
municated. 
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165 


166 


167 


168 


16 


170 


171 


NO. AND NAME 


Sm R. GRAHAM 
Rome 
Tel. No. 112 


Sm H. Rumspoip 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 41 to Geneva 
Tel. No. 120 to F.O. 


To Sm R. GRAHAM 
Rome 
Tel. No. 110 


To Sm R. Linpsay 
Washington 
Tel. No. 276 


Sm H. Rumpoitp 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 43 to Geneva 
Tel. No. 122 to F.O. 


Lorp TYrrELL 
Paris 
Tel. No. 112 Saving 


To Lorp TYRRELL 
Paris 
Tel. No. 72 


172 Mr. PATTEsON 
Geneva 


Tel. No. 265 L.N. 


DATE 
May 21 


May 22 


May 22 


May 23 


May 24 


May 24 


May 26 


May 26 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Transmits suggestions for amendments to 
proposed four-Power pact agreed to at 
meeting with French colleague and Signor 


Refers to No. 165 and reports that Baron 
von Neurath may go to Geneva but would 
not be there before May 25. 


Refers to No. 159: instructions to ensure 
that Italian Government appreciate signi- 

ficance of German amendment to Article 3 
as explained to Lord Tyrrell: discusses 
latest German draft of Article 3 and French 
re-draft of Article 4: H.M.G. will insist 
on ten-year agreement. 


Transmits message to be delivered to 
President Roosevelt in reply to message 
addressed to Heads of all countries parti- 
cipating in Disarmament and Economic 
Conferences. 

Reports information from State Secretary 
that German Government had no inten- 
tion of sending formal reply to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s message as they con- 
sidered Chancellor’s recent speech sufficient 
answer: in reply to enquiry 

Baron von Neurath’s movements, Herr von 
Biilow stated that if French Foreign 
Minister maintained attitude he had taken 
about material at discussion on May 23, 
there would not be much object in Baron 
von Neurath going to Geneva. 


Reports official reaction to Mr. Norman 
Davis’s declaration of May 22 in General 
Commission regarding attitude of U.S. 
Government towards disarmament. 


Transmits text of message to be communi- 
cated to M. Daladier stating that ifH.M.G. 
can regard all other points as settled so 
that four-Power pact can be promptly 
initialled in Rome, they will consent to 
mention of Article 16 of Covenant in 
Article 2 of Pact: transmits re-draft of 
Article 2 and new text of Article 4. 


Message from Mr. Eden reporting conver- 
sation with Mr. Norman Davis regarding 
future of Disarmament Conference: pre- 
sent intention is to adjourn on June 10 
for Economic Conference: considers, and 
Mr. Davis agrees, that there is just possi- 
bility that such measures of agreement 
might be realized as would enable Con- 
ference to accept, except for minor amend- 
ments, Parts I and II of British plan, sub- 
ject to effective system of control being 
worked out: private conversations between 
principal delegates of five Great Powers, 
however, first necessary. 
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173 


174 


75 


176 


177 


178 


179 


180 


NO. AND NAME 


Mr. PATTESON 
Geneva 


Tel. No. 268 L.N. 


Mr. PATTESON 
Geneva 


Tel. No. 269 L.N. 


Mr. PATTESON 
Geneva 


Tel. No. 273 L.N. 


Mr. PATTESON 
Geneva 


Tel. No. 275 L.N. 


Mr. PATTESON 
Geneva 


Tel. No. 277 L.N. 


LorRD TYRRELL 
Paris 


Tel. No. 122 Saving 


Mr. A. W. A. LEEPER 


Foreign Office 


Sm E. PuHipps 
Vienna 
No. 205 


DATE 
May 26 


May 27 


May 27 


May 27 


May 29 


May 29 


May 29 


May 29 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Message from Mr. Eden reporting con- 
versation with German delegate on subject 
of figures for tanks: Herr Nadolny stated 
that before putting in a figure he would 
like to discuss matter: suggests probable 
attitude of other delegations towards sub- 
ject and asks for observations. 


Message from Mr. Eden referring to No. 
172 and reporting information from Mr. 
Norman Davis regarding French views on 
five-Power conversations: suggests Secre- 
tary of State might consider advisability 
of stopping in Paris on way to Geneva on 
May 29. 


Message from Mr. Eden explaining line 
he intends to take when ‘no resort to force’ 
declaration comes up for discussion in 
General Commission in course of next day 
or two. 


Message from Mr. Eden reporting that 
Air Chapter of Draft Convention was dis- 
cussed on May 27 and had bad reception: 
suggests that Secretary of State for Air 
comes to Geneva if possible on May 29. 


Message from Group Captain Babington 
for Deputy Chief, Air Staff, regarding re- 
ception of Air Chapter of Draft Conven- 
tion and suggesting action to be taken. 


Refers to text of communication which 
French Government propose to make to 
Little Entente and Poland when four- 
Power pact initialled and reports ob- 
servations made to Secretary-General 
of Ministry of Foreign Affairs regarding 
matter: obstinacy of Poland and tactless 
methods of Polish Ambassador have pro- 
duced further tension in Franco-Polish 
relations. 


Memorandum on prospects of conclusion 
of Disarmament Convention. 


Comments on four recent events showing 
how fast Austrian-German enmity has 
developed: (1) decision of German Govern- 
ment to levy visa fee of 1,000 marks on 
German tourists to Austria, (2) transfer- 
ence to Passau of meeting of ‘Union of 
Germans abroad’, (3) appointment of Herr 
Habicht as German Press Attaché in 
Vienna and (4) disturbances in connexion 
with ceremony arranged by Catholic stu- 
dents of Vienna University on May 27: 
next move said to be organization by Nazis 
of taxation strike thoughout Austria. 
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NO. AND NAME 


181 Mir. PATTEson 


Geneva 


Tel. No. 282 L.N. 


182 Mir. PATTEsON 


Geneva 


Tel. No. 283 L.N. 


183 Mr. PATTEsON 


Geneva 


Tel. No. 286 L.N. 


184 Mr. PATTESON 


Geneva 


Tel. No. 287 L.N. 


185 ForeIcn Office 


Memorandum 


186 To Lorp TYRRELL 


Paris 
No. 924 


187 Mr. PATTEsSON 


Geneva 


Tel. No. 285 L.N. 


188 Mr. PATTESON 


Geneva 


Tel. No. 291 L.N. 


DATE 


May 30 


May 30 


May 30 


May 30 


May 30 


May 30 


May 31 


May 3! 


MAIN SUBJECT 

Message from Mr. Eden referring to con- 
versations to be initiated on Air Chapter 
and submitting proposals which, after 
conversation with certain other delegates, 
seem likely to be put forward: asks whether 
H.M.G. would be able to agree to any- 
thing on lines proposed. 


Message from Mr. Eden reporting that it 
is hoped to complete second reading of 
Draft Convention by about June 11, when 
vote will be taken on every issue where 
there is divergence of views: in view of 
importance of issues on which decisions 
will have to be reached expresses hope that 
Secretary of State or some other Cabinet 
Minister will be able to come to Geneva. 


Message from Mr. Eden regarding the 
Politis definition of aggression and that pro- 
posed by Mr. Norman Davis on May 22: 
text prepared by United Kingdom and 
U.S. delegates being sent immediately: if 
Americans authorized to proceed on lines 
suggested Mr. Eden enquires whether he 
can do the same. 


Refers to No. 183 and transmits text re- 
ferred to therein. 


Memorandum on circumstances in which 
measures can be taken to compel obser- 
vance by Germany of her obligations under 
Part V (Military, Naval and Air Clauses) 
of Treaty of Versailles. 


Records conversation with French Am- 
bassador regarding present state of nego- 
tiations concerning four-Power pact: M. 
Corbin considered that signature of pact 
would have valuable psychological effect 
in inducing European confidence and good 
relations. 


Message from Mr. Eden regarding future 
procedure: President’s intention is to allow 
weekend for conversations between prin- 
cipal delegates of five Great Powers under 
his presidency in order to ascertain what 
measure of agreement can be realized in 
public discussion on Parts I and II of 
Draft Convention: suggests Secretary of 
State should reach Geneva on June 3, 
stopping at Paris for conversations with 
M. Paul-Boncour and M. Daladier. 


Message from Mr. Eden reporting inter- 
view with Mr. Norman Davis who put 
forward suggestions (a) that first reading 
of United Kingdom draft should be con- 
cluded by June 3 and (5) that before second 
reading meeting of principal representa- 
tives of five Great Powers should take 
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299 


300 


189 


190 


191 


192 


193 


194 To Mr. PATTESON 


195 


196 Mr. PATTESON 


NO. AND NAME DATE 


To Mr. PATTESON May 31 
Geneva 


Tel. No. 265 L.N. 


Mr. PATTESON 
Geneva 
Tel. No. 85 L.N. Saving 


May 3! 


Note of Conversation May 3! 


Geneva 


Sm H. RumsBo.tp 
Berlin 
No. 542 


May 3! 


Mr. PATTESON June 1 
Geneva 


Tel. No. 295 L.N. 


June 1 


Geneva 
Tel. No. 268 L.N. 


To Lorp TYRRELL June 1 
Paris 


Tel. No. 88 


June 2 
Geneva 
Tel. No. 299 L.N. 


MAIN SUBJECT 
place: Mr. Davis thought that if meeting 
held at accessible place in Switzerland 
both M. Daladier and Herr Hitler and 
possibly Signor Mussolini would come: 
asks for views on proposal. 


Message for Mr. Leeper from Mr. Cado- 
gan: refers to No. 184 and states that 
question is being submitted to Secretary 
of State but in meantime asks for clarifica- 
tion of phrase ‘in violation of treaties’. 


Message from Mr. Eden reporting dis- 
cussions regarding Naval Chapter of Draft 
Convention and suggesting amendments 
which might be made in view of attitude 
of small Powers. 


Note of Conversation between Marquess 
of Londonderry and Mr. Norman Davis at 
Geneva on May 31 regarding Air Chapter 
of Draft Convention and procedure for 
possible five-Power conference. 


Reports celebrations organized by German 
authorities to commemorate execution of 
Leo Schlageter by French Army of Occu- 
pation in course of Ruhr campaign in 
1923: speech made by Captain Goring 
who took place of Herr Hitler. 


Message from Mr. Eden regarding future 
procedure: proposal that small committee 
should be set up to conduct private nego- 
tiations before second reading of Draft 
Convention rejected in Bureau, it being 
claimed that Bureau itself was proper body 
to serve for purpose of these negotiations: 
criticizes decision which may lead to pro- 
tracted discussion but no result: suggests 
that Lord Stanhope or another War Office 
representative should come to Geneva for 
discussions. 


Message for Mr. Eden referring to Nos. 
172, 173, 175, 176, 181 and 182 and in- 
forming him of result of Cabinet discussions 
on (a) supervision, (5) tanks, (c) abolition 
of military aircraft and (d) ‘no resort to 
force’ declaration. 


Refers to three difficulties raised by French 
Government regarding proposed four- 
Power pact: outlines observations to be 
made to M. Daladier personally with 
request that he will accept present existing 
draft without further delay. 


Message from Mr. Eden commenting on 
No. 194: new French proposals regarding 
supervision being transmitted to Foreign 
Office on June 2. 
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395 
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309 


Sit 


199 


201 


NO. AND NAME 


Sm E. Pures 
Vienna 
Tel. No. 52 Saving 


Sm E. Puipps 
Vienna 
Tel. No. 53 Saving 


Unrrep Kincpom 
DELEGATE 
Geneva 
No. 165 


Notes of Conversation 
Geneva 


Unrrep Kincpom 
DELEGATE 
Geneva 
No. 17! 


Mr. PATTESON 
Geneva 
Tel. No. 302 L.N. 


203 Mr. PATTESON 


Geneva 
Tel. No. 304 L.N. 


2044 To Sm R. GraHAM 


Rome 
No. 458 


DATE 
June 2 


June 2 


June 2 


June 2 


June 5 


June 7 


June 7 


June 7 


MAIN SUBJECT 
Reports information from leading Austrian 
Legitimist just returned from Rome re- 
garding Signor Mussolini’s views con- 
cerning ‘Anschluss’, restoration of mon- 
archy in Austria and Hungary, Customs 
Union between Italy, Austria and Hun- 
gary, future of Yugoslavia, and Italian re- 
lations with France. 


Reports that Chancellor is flying to Rome 
on June 2 with object of soliciting renewed 
Italian help against German aggression: 
Herr Habicht, despite Austrian refusal to 
recognize him, has joined German Lega- 
tion as Press Attaché. 

Transmits copy of Note of Conversation 
between Marquess of Londonderry and 
Herr Pfliigl on June 1 regarding question 
of air force for Austria. 

Notes of Conversation between Marquess 
of Londonderry and Herr Nadolny regard- 
ing Germany’s attitude towards Draft 
Convention and question of ‘equality of 
rights’. 

Transmits copies of Note from Herr 
Nadolny to Marquess of Londonderry of 
June 2 enclosing confidential statement on 
broad lines of German point of view on dis- 
armament question and note of acknow- 
ledgement from Marquess of Londonderry 
to Herr Nadolny of June 3. 


Message from Mr. Eden for Marquess of 
Londonderry reporting conversation with 
Mr. Norman Davis who indicated course 
which he thought conversations with 
French should take: essential point was to 
ascertain French attitude on reduction of 
material: he expressed belief that diffi- 
culties would arise over aircraft as Ger- 
many would insist on having some aero- 
planes if total abolition not accepted by 
other Powers. 


Message from Mr. Eden reporting sug- 
gestion of President of Conference that as 
many Heads of Governments would be 
in London for Economic Conference, con- 
versations might conveniently take place 
in London: Bureau would normally meet 
in Geneva on June 27 and General Com- 
mission on July 3. 

Transmits French and English texts of 
‘Agreement of Understanding and Co- 
operation’ negotiated between France, 
Germany, Italy and United Kingdom 
with instructions to initial governing text 
in Rome with representatives of other High 
Contracting Parties concerned: comments 
on Agreement and negotiations which 


_ have preceded it. 
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208 


Austro-German relations: 


NO. AND NAME DATE 
Lorp TYRRELL June 7 

Paris 

No. 821 


Sm W. Erskine June 7 
Warsaw 
No. 197 


Record of Conversation June 8 
Paris 


Record of Conversation June 8 
Paris 


MAIN SUBJECT 
Refers to No. 161 and discusses French 
doctrine of security as expounded at 
Geneva: comments on various aspects of 
question and shows how French attitude 
has been evolved. 


Discusses attitude of Polish Government 
towards four-Power pact and reports efforts 
of French colleague to convince M. Beck of 
utility of pact. 

Record of Anglo-French-U.S. Conversa- 
tion held at Quai d’Orsay on June 8 
regarding disarmament. 

Record of Anglo-French-U.S. Conversa- 
tion held at Quai d’Orsay on June 8 re- 
garding disarmament and attitude of 
German Government. 
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German air rearmament and other 


infractions of the Treaty of Versailles: Mr. Henderson’s discussions 
on the future of the Disarmament Conference 


(June 12—July 26, 1933) 
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211 


212 


NO. AND NAME DATE 
Lorp TYRRELL June 12 
Paris 


Tel. No. 139 Saving 


To Sir H. RumsBoip June 14 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 105 


Sm H. RumsBoitp June 14 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 135 


Sm H. Rumsoip June 14 
Berlin 
No. 584 


MAIN SUBJECT 
Reports information from Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs regarding resumption of 
Franco-Italian conversations with view to 
settlement of outstanding questions: French 
Government would welcome conclusion of 
arbitration agreement with Italy. 


Message from Sir R. Vansittart stating 
that H.M.G. may in near future receive 
request from Austrian or Italian Govern- 
ment to intervene in Berlin on behalf of 
Austria: question would then arise whether 
H.M.G. would be prepared to support 
Italian representations on understanding 
that initiative was taken by Italian 
Government: requests views. 


Refers to No. 210: considers that in view 
of progressive deterioration in Austro- 
German relations H.M.G. would be 
justified in supporting any Italian repre- 
sentations: comments on Herr Hitler’s 
possible attitude. 

Reports conversation with Dr. Briining 
regarding present situation in Germany: 
Dr. Briining expressed view that only 
restoration of monarchy could save Ger- 
many from prolonged unrest and trouble: 
speaking generally, he said he would work 
for a state of law and order in which there 
was no discrimination against different 
sections of population and that he was 
prepared to support Herr Hitler if latter 
pursued a moderate policy. 
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NO. AND NAME DATE MAIN SUBJECT PAGE 


213) To Sr E. Puipps June 17_ Refers to No. 214 and states that on June 354 
Vienna 16 Signor Suvich mentioned question of 
Tel. No. 56 representations at Berlin regarding Austro- 


German relations: interview with Dr. 
Dollfuss described to him fully as well as 
recommendations which had been made: 
in Signor Suvich’s opinion there could be 

° no question of joint Anglo-Italian repre- 
sentations, which would only tend to 
stiffen German attitude: he did not, how- 
ever, exclude possibility of some private 
and friendly representation by Italian 
Government and would discuss this with 
Signor Mussolini. 


214 To Sm E. Puirps June 17 Refers to No. 211 and records interview 355 
Vienna with Dr. Dollfuss who expressed his appre- 
Tel. No. 55 ciation of attitude of British press towards 


Austria: he then stated that Signor Suvich 
intended to consult H.M.G. concerning 
possible action at Berlin: it was suggested 
to Dr. Dollfuss that if Italian press adopted 
attitude of British press German Govern- 
ment might be dissuaded from their 
present course: Dr. Dollfuss agreed but 
thought matters might be eased if Italian 
Government were to say something 
privately at Berlin of their own accord. 


215 Sm H. Rumsoitp June 17 Reports circumstances of arrest on June 14. 355 
Berlin by Prussian authorities of Austrian Press 
No. 594 Attaché and action taken subsequently by 


Nuncio, doyen of Diplomatic Corps: re- 
ports also conversation with Herr von 
Papen regarding matter: latter expressed 
hope that there would be no outside inter- 
ference in matters in dispute between 
Austria and Germany. 


216 Sm R. GraHam June 19 _ Recapitulates in chronological order nego- 358 
Rome tiations leading up to initialling in Rome 
No. 434 on June 7 of Agreement of Understanding 


and Co-operation between Great Britain, 
France, Germany and Italy. 


217 Sm H. Rumsoip June 22. Reports that on June 21 the Nationalist 374 
Berlin ‘Fighting Rings’ corresponding to Nazi 
Tel. No. 39 Saving S.A. and S.S. were dissolved throughout 


Reich, their premises being occupied and 
their leaders taken into custody: official 
announcement was issued on June 22 that 
Stahlhelin organization would henceforth 
be enrolled in Nazi movement. 


218 Sm H. Rumpoip June 23 =Transmits gist of proclamation issued on 374 
Berlin June 23 abolishing Social Democratic 
Tel. No. 42 Saving Party. 

219 Sm H. Rumpoip June 24 Reports statement of German Secretary 375 
Berlin of State for Air published on June 24 re- 
Tel. No. 152 garding flight over Berlin of aeroplanes 


of unknown nationality which dropped 
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NO. AND NAME DATE 


220 Lorp TYRRELL June 26 
Paris 
Tel. No. 50 


221 To Lorp TyrrELL June 26 
Paris 
No. 1061 


222 Sm H. Rumsoip June 27 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 153 


223 Sir H. RumsBoip June 27 
Berlin 
No. 632 


224 Mkr. PATTESON June 28 
Geneva 
Tel. No. 306 L.N. 


225 Sir H. Rumsoip June 28 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 154 


MAIN SUBJECT 
leaflets hostile to régime: statement 
pointed out that Germany possessed no 
means of defence against attacks from air 
and therefore her demand to be placed in 
position of equality in air must be pressed 
again with emphasis. 


PAGE 


Message from Mr. Eden stating that M.« 375 


Paul-Boncour has accepted idea that 
Bureau and General Commission should 
adjourn till October and that there should 
be exchanges of views between Govern- 
ments in meantime: he said, however, that 
something should be done in interval to 
arrest German rearmament and suggested 
that armament truce should be renewed. 


Records discussion with French Ambas- 
sador on June 23, at which Mr. Eden 
was present, regarding state of work at 
Disarmament Conference: M. Corbin 
thought his Government had in view 
possibility of Bureau continuing work on 
supervision: Ambassador was informed 
that H.M.G. would not be willing to enter 
upon further discussion on supervision 
until attitude of principal delegations to 
disarmament clauses of Draft Convention 
had been made clear. 


Reports that he is unable to confirm press 
report that German Government had 
ordered two armed police aircraft: Ger- 
man Air Minister in interview with United 
Press on day following raid on Berlin said 
he would do his utmost to be able to build 
at least one or two aeroplanes. 


Transmits copies of three memoranda by 
Air Attaché regarding German rearma- 
ment in the air. 


Message from Mr. Eden stating that 
Bureau has decided, on proposal of Presi- 
dent, to recommend to General Commis- 
sion that Disarmament Conference should 
be adjourned until October 16: General 
Commission has been convoked for June 29 
instead of July 3. 


Reports that after conversation with 
Chancellor on June 27 leaders of German 
Nationalist Party agreed to dissolve party 
organization and that Herr Hugenberg 
subsequently tendered his resignation: 
agreement concluded between Nazis and 
Nationalists that members of Nationalist 
Party who had been arrested would be 
liberated: position of Nationalist Deputies 
in Reichstag not clear. 
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377 


377 


381 


381 


NO. AND NAME 


226 Mr. PATTESON 
Geneva 
Tel. No. 307 L.N. 


227 «Sir _ H. Rumsoip 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 156 
228 Lorp TYRRELL 


Paris 
Tel. No. 155 Saving 


229 Sir H. Rumso.ip 
Berlin 
No. 642 


230. Mr. Parreson 
Geneva 
Tel. No. 312 L.N. 


231 Mr. NEWTON 
No. 662 


DATE 
June 28 


June 30 


June go 


June jo 


July 1 


July 2 


MAIN SUBJECT 
Message from Mr. Eden referring to 
No. 224 and reporting that Mr. Henderson 
proposes to visit certain capitals and 
arrange conversations with Heads of 
Governments: he expects to start with Paris 
and would like to be accompanied by 
Mr. Cadogan: French Government would 
be glad to have detailed discussions 
with British representatives following pre- 
liminary conversation with Mr. Hender- 
son. 


Reports information from Dr. Briining 
that voluntary dissolution of Centre Party 
was imminent. 


Reports information from  Secretary- 
General of Ministry for Foreign Affairs 
regarding progress of Franco-Italian con- 
versations in Rome resumed after initial- 
ling of Four-Power Pact: in speaking of 
Austria, M. Léger tentatively suggested 
that it was for consideration whether time 
was not drawing near when Great Britain, 
France and Italy might call upon Herr 
Hitler in spirit of Four-Power Pact to 
abstain from any form of intervention in 
Austrian affairs. 


Submits general appreciation of situation 
in Germany on eve of his departure from 
Berlin: describes effects of internal policy 
pursued by Hitler régime and comments 
on character of its leaders. 


Message from Mr. Cadogan outlining Mr. 
Henderson’s immediate programme: if 
French Government agreed he might ask 
for representatives of United Kingdom and 
U.S. to be associated in discussions: Italian 
delegate expressed himself in favour of 
British participation in Mr. Henderson’s 
conversations. 


Refers to No. 223 and transmits record of 
conversation of Air Attaché with Perma- 
nent Under-Secretary of State of German 
Air Ministry on June 26: points out that 
Herr Milch stressed dissatisfaction of Ger- 
many with status quo and her determina- 
tion to reassert her position in world: if she 
could not get what she wanted from 
Western Powers she would throw in her lot 
with Russia: refers to Herr Hitler’s speech 
of July 1 to S.A. leaders at Bad Reichen- 
hall, when he defined concrete aim of 
National Socialist revolution to be ‘internal 
order in preparation for development of 
external force’ and refers to emphasis on 
theme made in press. 
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382 


383 


383 


384 


390 


391 


NO. AND NAME 


232 Mr. PATTESON 
Geneva 


DATE 


July 3 


Tel. Unnumbered L.N. 


233 To Mr. CAMPBELL 


Paris 


234 Mr. NEwron 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 44 Saving 


235 Lorp TYRRELL 
Paris 
Tel. No. 162 Saving 


236 Mr. CAMPBELL 


Paris 


July 4 


July 5 


July 6 


July 6 


MAIN SUBJECT 

Message from Mr. Cadogan stating that 
French Delegation have asked Mr. Hen- 
derson to postpone his visit to Paris and 
that he now proposes to hold his first con- 
versation there on July 11: Mr. Henderson 
probably to appeal to H.M.G. to send 
representative to take part in subsequent 
conversations. 


Letter from Mr. Sargent enclosing copy 
of memorandum recording conversation 
on June 29 with M. Rost, representative 
in Austria of Financial Committee of 
League of Nations: refers to suggestion of 
M. Rost that, in event of Nazi incursions 
into Austria, France, Italy and Great 
Britain should be prepared to bring matter 
before League or take it up with Germany 
direct under Four-Power Pact: requests 
unofficial enquiry whether French Govern- 
ment would be prepared in such circum- 
stances to join in bringing matter before 
League. Similar instructions have been 
sent to Sir R. Graham. 


Reports that in dissolution of Centre 
Party last vestiges of party system in 
Germany have been swept away: in fare- 
well manifesto Centre leaders stated that 
they had ‘acted in agreement with Chan- 
cellor’. Centre members of Reichstag to 
retain their mandates as Independent 
members: Dr. Hackelsberger to maintain 
liaison between Nazi Party and former 
deputies of Centre. 


Refers to No. 228 and reports further con- 
versation with M. Léger respecting 
Franco-Italian negotiations: Secretary- 
General stated that questions at issue 
could be classed in two categories, (i) those 
concerning only France and Italy and 
(ii) those of common European interest: 
in regard to latter category French 
Government would, before signing Four- 
Power Pact, seek from Signor Mussolini 
some general assurance that he was ready 
to collaborate on lines proposed. 


Letter to Mr. Sargent acknowledging 
No. 233 and informing him of conversation 
with Secretary-General of Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs regarding matter: M. 
Léger agreed that if it became necessary 
to protest against German intervention in 
Austrian affairs appeal to League of 
Nations by three Powers would be most 
effective and appropriate method of pro- 
cedure. 
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NO. AND NAME 


237 AvuSTRIAN LEGATION 


2Al 


London 


To Mr. NewTon 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 118 


To Mr. Newron 
Berlin 


Tel. No. 119 


Sm R. GRAHAM 
Rome 
Tel. No. 176 


To Lorp TyrrRELL 
Paris 
Tel. No. 116 Saving 


242 Mr. NEwTON 


Berlin 
Tel. No. 161 


243 Mr. CAMPBELL 


Paris 
Tel. No. 167 Saving 


DATE 


July 7 


July 8 


July 8 


July 8 


July 8 


July ro 


July ro 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Memorandum drawing attention to broad- 
cast talks of Bavarian broadcasting autho- 
rities directed against Austrian Govern- 
ment and stating that should German 
Government not comply with request to 
bring talks to an end, Austrian Govern- 
ment would be obliged to consider taking 
other steps: they feel that increasing ten- 
sion of situation might well justify an 
appeal to Governments of Great Powers 
or to Council of League of Nations. 


Instructions to protest to Baron von Neu- 
rath regarding semi-official comment on 
Secretary of State’s speech in House of 
Commons debate on July 5: report appears 
to have been gross misrepresentation of 
question asked by Mr. Lansbury and 
reply given to him: text of question and 
answer transmitted in following telegram. 


Refers to No. 238 and transmits text of 
Mr. Lansbury’s question and answer re- 
ferred to therein. 


Reports that Italian Government have 
informed him officially of substance of 
German note concerning French corre- 
spondence with Little Entente and Poland 
and of reply which Italian Government 
have returned: French colleague states 
that he considers reply will be satisfactory 
to his Government and that he may receive 
instructions to sign Pact by end of following 
week 


Refers to No. 235 regarding observations 
of M. Léger that French Government 
would seek some general assurance from 
Signor Mussolini respecting questions at 
issue before signing Pact: instructions to 
see M. Daladier at once and say that 
suggested procedure would create most 
unfortunate impression and point out to 
him that one of chief objects of Four-Power 
Pact was that it should form basis for 
subsequent Franco-Italian discussions. 


Refers to No. 238: reports action taken 
and explanation received from Herr 
Dieckhoff regarding attitude of German 
Government. 


Refers to No. 241 and reports observations 
of M. Daladier who said there was no 
question of attaching conditions to French 
signature, and general concurrence to be 
asked for from Signor Mussolini was to 
enable M. Daladier to defend himself in 
Parliament if attacked: expresses view that 
M. Daladier is sincere in his desire to sign 
Pact and deprecates further intervention 
unless and until it appears that deadlock 
has been reached. 
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493 


403 


495 


NO. AND NAME 


244 To Sm H. Rumsoitp 


245 


247 


London 


Sir W. SELBY 
Vienna 
No. 251 


Sm _R. GRAHAM 
Rome 
Tel. No. 177 


Mr. NEWTON 


No. 678 


To Sir R. GRAHAM 
Rome 
Tel. No. 168 


To Sir R. GRAHAM 
Rome 
Tel. No. 171 


Sm R. GRAHAM 
Rome 
Tel. No. 180 


DATE 


July ro 


July ro 


July 11 


July 11 


July 12 


July 12 


July 12 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Letter expressing thanks for No. 229 record- 
ing impressions of German policy on eve of 
departure from Berlin and No. 36 report- 
ing view of Nazi régime three months 
after Herr Hitler’s assumption of office as 
Chancellor. 


Reports interview with Chancellor on 
July 10: Dr. Dollfuss gave definite impres- 
sion of being sincerely convinced of im- 
provement in his own position owing to 
revival of national self-respect as result of 
German action: Chancellor said that he 
had Nazi movement in Austria well under 
control and that he would have no anxiety 
were it not for persistent agitation from 
outside: he expressed satisfaction with his 
relations with Italy and referred briefly to 
General Gémbés’s visit to Vienna. 


Refers to No. 233 regarding possible 
appeal to League of Nations on behalf of 


Austria and reports observations of Signor 
Suvich on probable attitude of Italian 
Government in event of incursion of Nazi 
troops into Austria: possibility that Italian 
Government might be unwilling to tie 
their hands by agreeing to bring matter 
before League. 


Discusses present situation in Germany: 
transition of Nazi régime from victorious 
to constructive stage and from political to 
economic stage appears to be by no means 
easy: despite statistical decrease in un- 
employment stagnation noticeable in 
provincial towns and industrial areas: 
comments on Dr. Goebbels’s campaign 
against apathy and on economic effects of 
Government’s policy. 


Refers to No. 243 and requests observa- 
tions on proceedings of French Govern- 
ment: enquires whether it is still view of 
Signor Mussolini that questions of purely 
Franco-Italian concern do not interest 
him for moment since new situation has 
been created by negotiation of Four-Power 
Pact. 


Refers to No. 246: considers that situation 
revealed therein shows more than ever 
desirability of agreement as to joint action 
at Geneva in case of necessity: instructions 
to urge Signor Suvich to agree to action 
proposed. 

Reports information from French col- 
league regarding certain questions con- 
cerning territorial ambitions, Austria, and 
matter of agreements between Austria and 
Hungary and Little Entente, put to Signor 
Mussolini, who agreed with French point 
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407 


414 


414 


415 


NO. AND NAME 


251 Mr. CAMPBELL 
Paris 
No. 1018 


252 Sire R. GRAHAM 
Rome 
Tel. No. 181 


Sir R. VANsITTART 
Foreign Office 


e 


To Sr R. GraHAm 
Rome 
Tel. No. 175 


i 


255 Sm R. GRAHAM 
Rome 
Tel. No. 185 


256 Mr. NewrTon 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 47 Saving 


257 To Sm R. GraHaAmM 
Rome 
No. 585 


DATE 


July 13 


July 14 


July 14 


July 15 


July 15 


July 18 


July 18 


MAIN SUBJECT 
of view concerning them: as regards dis- 
armament, Signor Mussolini agreed to 
control, but asked for more precise infor- 
mation on period of ‘experiment’ or ‘trial’. 


Reports information from M. Massigli 
that conversations between Mr. Henderson 
and French Ministers held on July 11 and 
12 were on similar lines to those between 
latter and Lord Londonderry on June 8: 
transmits confidential memorandum pre- 
pared for Mr. Henderson outlining French 
attitude towards certain aspects of dis- 
armament and concessions they were pre- 
pared to make: describes Mr. Henderson’s 
future movements and his reaction to 
French suggestion of direct Anglo-French 
conversations which French Government 
were desirous of continuing. 


Refers to Nos. 248 and 250 and reports 
information from French colleague regard- 
ing position concerning questions of purely 
Franco-Italian concern. 


Memorandum on German rearmament. 


Refers to No. 252 and comments on 
question of composition of Franco-Italian 
differences: proposes to take no further 
action but observes that Franco-Italian 
rapprochement is question in which future 
of everybody involved. 


Refers to No. 249 and reports that in press- 
ing Signor Mussolini regarding matter he 
gave evasive reply although in no way 
indicating that he shared Signor Suvich’s 
point of view: latter stated that Signor 
Mussolini excluded possibility of Germany 
making violent incursion into Austria and 
disliked idea that at moment of signing 
Pact three of Powers should be concerting 
precautionary action against fourth. 


Refers to No. 222 and reports reply of 
German Air Minister to Air Attaché’s 
enquiry regarding reported purchase of 
police aircraft: Captain Goring stated that 
he had ordered no police aircraft but went 
on to say that Austrian Government had 
been allowed to purchase five in United 
Kingdom: in circumstances he wished for 
permission to purchase twenty-five similar 
aircraft for police purposes in Germany. 


Comments on No. 255 and hopes that 
Signor Suvich’s remarks do not indicate 
that Signor Mussolini considers that Italy’s 
role is to be limited to that of ‘honest 
broker’ between Germany on one hand 
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416 


420 


421 


429 


430 


430 


431 


258 


261 


262 


NO. AND NAME 


Mr. NewTon 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 162 


To Sir W. SELBY 
Vienna 
Tel. No. 61 


Sir W. SELBY 
Vienna 


No. 257 


Sir W. SELBY 
Vienna 
Tel. No. 85 


To Mr. NEwTon 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 125 


To Sir W. SELBY 
Vienna 
Tel. No. 63 


DATE 


July 19 


July 20 


July 20 


July 21 


July 21 


July 21 


MAIN SUBJECT 

and France and Great Britain on the 
other: instructions to make it clear that in 
event of violation of Austrian territory 
matter would be raised at Geneva and in 
such circumstances H.M.G. trust that they 
would have support of Italian Govern- 
ment. 


Reports itinerary of Mr. Henderson, who 
has had good impression of his visits to 
Rome and Berlin: gathers that he found 
German Government accommodating in 
regard to standardization and control and 
also as regards military requirements for 
next few years, though claims higher and 
attitude stiffer than previously: Mr. Hen- 
derson of opinion that M. Daladier in 
favour of meeting with Herr Hitler and 
according to General Blomberg Herr 
Hitler also favours meeting. 


Refers to No. 256 and states that no appli- 
cation for permission to sell military type 
aircraft to Austria has been received by 
H.M.G. nor would such permission be 
granted: only one civil aircraft sold to 
Austria: requests ascertain and report 
facts urgently. 


Summarizes Dr. Dollfuss’s economic policy, 
which he hopes will enable him to secure 
from any country ready to strike bargain 
on special terms at least temporary ad- 
vantages for Austrian exports: reports also 
measures being taken to balance budget: 
suggests that if adverse political develop- 
ment of Austrian situation is to be averted, 
some joint action between Great Powers 
should be initiated. 


Refers to No. 259 and reports that Director- 
General of Department of Foreign Affairs 
maintains categorically that no purchase 
of such aircraft has been made, but he has 
undertaken to make thorough enquiries 
of War Ministry, Police and Heimwehr 
organization. 


Refers to No. 256: instructions to intimate 
to M.F.A. that there can be no question 
of sale of aircraft by British firms to German 
Government for purposes forbidden by 
Paris Air Agreement: also no foundation 
for allegation that police aircraft sold to 
Austrian Government with knowledge or 
consent of H.M.G. 


Refers to No. 259 and amends first sen- 
tence, but repeats that no police aircraft 
have been sold to Austrian Government 
with knowledge or consent of H.M.G. 
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438 


438 


264 


271 


NO. AND NAME 


Sm W. SELBY 
Vienna 
No. 261 


Sm W. SELBY 
Vienna 
Tel. No. 86 


Mr. NewTon 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 49 Saving 


Mr. Newron 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 163 


To Lorp TyRRELL 
Paris 
Tel. No. 121 

To Sr R. GRAHAM 
Rome 
Tel. No. 179 

To EARL GRANVILLE 
Brussels 
Tel. No. 31 


Mr. HARVEY 
Paris 
Tel. No. 176 Saving 


To Mr. HARVEY 


Paris 

Tel. No. 118 Saving 
To Sm R. GRAHAM 

Rome 

Tel. No. 182 


To Mr. Harvey 
Paris 
Tel. No. 119 Saving 
To Sm R. GrAHAM 
Rome 
Tel. No. 183 


DATE 


July 21 


July 22 


July 22 


July 24 


July 24 


July 24 


July 25 


July 25 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Reports conversation with German 
Minister, when Dr. Rieth expounded his 
views regarding Austrian situation: refer- 
ring to question of ‘Anschluss’, German 
Minister declared that it was not Herr 
Hitler’s intention to raise question in any 
form at present moment and therefore he, 
Dr. Rieth, was entirely unable to compre- 
hend attitude which had been taken up 
towards Germany abroad on Austrian 
question. 

Refers to No. 261 and reports information 
from Political Director of Department of 
Foreign Affairs that neither army, police 
or gendarmerie possess any aircraft what- 
ever, British or otherwise: Heimwehr have 
few sports aircraft of Italian origin. 

Refers to No. 258 and reports attitude 
of French Embassy towards Mr. Hender- 
son’s suggestion for meeting between M. 
Daladier and Herr Hitler: comments on 
German attitude towards standardization 
and control and military requirements 
during next few years. 

Refers to No. 262 regarding police aircraft 
and reports that Herr Dieckhoff of Minis- 
try of Foreign Affairs has been informed 
accordingly. 

Instructions to inform Government to 
which accredited of contents of Nos. 256 
and 262 regarding request of Captain 
Goring to be allowed to purchase police 
aircraft, adding that H.M.G. assumes that 
Government holds same view as H.M.G. 
that there can be no question of sale of air- 
craft to German Government for purposes 
forbidden by Paris Air Agreement. 


Reports conversation with M. Massigli, 
who gave some account of Mr. Hender- 
son’s talk with M. Paul-Boncour on July 22: 
Mr. Henderson to repeat his visits to 
European capitals at beginning of Sep- 
tember and to summon Bureau about 
September 20: M. Massigli referred to 
suggestion of direct Daladier—Hitler con- 
versation and said there was no question 
of such a meeting at present. 


Records representations made by Austrian 
Minister that H.M.G. should draw atten- 
tion of German Government to persis- 
tent attempts of Germany to undermine 
Austrian independence and to invite Ger- 
man Government to put an end to them. 

Refers to No. 270: instructions to inform 
French (Italian) Government of repre- 
sentations made to H.M.G. and to add 
that latter are gravely concerned at action 
of German Government: proposes that 
France, Italy and United Kingdom, acting 
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NO. AND NAME 


272 To Mr. Harvey 
Paris 
Tel. No. 120 Saving 
To Sm R. GRAHAM 
Rome 


Tel. No. 184 


273 To Mr. HARVEY 
Paris 
No. 1231 


274 Sm R. GRAHAM 
Rome 
Tel. No. 190 


275 Mr. Harvey 
Paris 
Tel. No. 177 Saving 


DATE 


July 25 


July 25 


July 26 


July 26 


MAIN SUBJECT 
in conjunction, should call attention of 
German Government to activities of their 
broadcasting authorities with special refer- 
ence to Lucerne Resolution and to German 
obligations under Article 80 of Treaty of 
Versailles, and urge them to put an end 
immediately to all subversive activities 
against Austrian Government. 


Refers to No. 271 and transmits text of 
relevant extract from resolution by Office 
International de Radiodiffusion at Lucerne 
on May 13 last. 


Records conversation of Sir R. Vansittart 
with French Ambassador regarding pro- 
gress of Franco-Italian conversations: M. 
Corbin stated that his Government were 
pursuing idea of solidifying position in 
central Europe by means of network of 
bilateral treaties, but they were having 
great difficulty with members of Little 
Entente: Sir R. Vansittart expressed hope 
that there would be no unnecessary delay 
in Franco-Italian discussions and that 
H.M.G. would be kept informed of what 
was taking place. 


Refers to No. 257 regarding Austro- 
German relations and reports discussion 
with Signor Mussolini regarding question: 
latter stated that if matter had to be 
raised at Geneva Italian Government 
would certainly give their support: sug- 
gests that Signor Mussolini feels that owing 
to affinity between Nazism and Fascism 
Italy can at present exercise special in- 
fluence at Berlin which, if she made 
common front with France and Great 
Britain, she would lose and drive Germany 
into attitude of open defiance. 


Refers to No. 268 regarding request of 
Captain Goring for police aircraft and 
reports action taken: M. Massigli stated 
that question was of great interest to 
French Government, whose views accorded 
with those of H.M.G.: in their reply to 
H.M.G. regarding matter, French Govern- 
ment would probably suggest that time 
had come for joint protest at Berlin on 
subject. 
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CHAPTER VI 


Representations to the German Government with regard to (1) Air 
rearmament, (ii) German interference in Austria: exchanges with 
the French and Italian Governments over the question of Austria: 
Sir R. Vansittart’s memorandum of August 28 


(July 27-August 31, 1933) 
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281 


NO. AND NAME 
To Mr. HARVEY 
Paris 
Tel. No. 130 


To Mr. Newron 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 134 


To Mr. Harvey 
Paris 
Tel. No. 122 Saving 
To Sm R. GRAHAM 
Rome 
Tel. No. 191 


To Sm R. GRAHAM 
Rome 
Tel. No. 194 


Mr. Newron 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 165 


To Mr. Newron 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 137 


Mr. HARVEY 
Paris 
Tel. No. 181 Saving 


DATE 


July 27 


July 27 


July 27 


July 27 


July 28 


July 28 


July 28 


MAIN SUBJECT 
Refers to No. 251: instructions to inform 
French Government that H.M.G. agree 
to their suggestion for further Anglo- 
French conversations and suggest that if 
meeting of Bureau could be postponed 
they might begin about September 18 in 
Paris: possibility of postponing Bureau 
will be discussed with Mr. Henderson. 
Refers to Nos. 219, 222, 223, 231 and 256 
and transmits text of communication to be 
made orally to German M.F.A. regard- 
ing certain statements made by German 
Air Minister and officials of German Air 
Ministry relating to acrial rearmament of 

rmany. 

Instructions to inform French (Italian) 
Government of communication to be made 
to German Government (No. 277) and 
reason for independent action: should 
German reply be unsatisfactory French 
(Italian) Government will realize impor- 
tance attached by H.M.G. to mutual con- 
sultation and joint action with them. 
Refers to No. 274 and states that Austrian 
Minister has made request to H.M.G. for 
increase of 8,000 men in Austrian army 
for six months: Austrian Minister stated 
that similar representations had been made 
to French and Italian Governments. 
Refers to No. 277 and asks whether he may 
be authorized to omit mention of Herr 
Bolle by name and also mention of date in 
communication to be made to German 
Government: suggests other amendments 
which might be made to text of com- 
munication. 
Refers to No. 280 and transmits text of 
amendment to be made to paragraph 3 
regarding Herr Bolle: agrees with sug- 
gested amendment to penultimate para- 
graph. 
Refers to No. 278 and reports that Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs were informed accord- 
ingly on July 28 and expressed themselves 
as thoroughly satisfied with action taken 
by H.M.G.: should German reply prove 
unsatisfactory they will be fully prepared 
to concert with H.M.G. in considering 
joint action. 
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283 


284 


291 


NO. AND NAME 


Mr. EDEN 
Foreign Office 


Mr. NEwron 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 166 


Lorp TYRRELL 
Paris 
No. 1096 


Lorp TYRRELL 
Paris 
No. 1097 
Mr. Newron 
Berlin 
No. 752 
Sm R. GRAHAM 
Rome 
Tel. No. 199 


To Mr. Newron 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 139 


To Sir R. GRAHAM 
Rome 
Tel. No. 201 


To Lorp TYRRELL 
Paris 
Tel. No. 128 Saving 


DATE 


July 28 


July 29 


July 29 


July 29 


July 3: 


Aug. I 


Aug. | 


Aug. ! 


Aug. | 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Records conversation with French Ambas- 
sador who was told that H.M.G. would be 
glad to accept invitation to disarmament 
conversations and would suggest that they 
might take place in Paris about September 
18: M. Corbin informed that Mr. Hender- 
son had decided not to summon Bureau 
before October 9g. 


Refers to No. 281 and reports that oral 
communication as amended was made to 
State Secretary on July 29: transmits ob- 
servations of Herr Biilow in reply: Herr 
Biilow stated specifically that no firm had 
built or was building military aircraft and 
in view of information alleged to have been 
given to Air Attaché he proposed that 
Secretary of State in German Air Ministry 
should invite Colonel Herring to call and 
clear up matter in presence of official con- 
cerned. 


Transmits copy of Note from Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs dated July 29 respecting 
German subversive activities against 
Austria. 


Transmits copy of Note from Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs dated July 28 respecting 
German police aircraft. 

Refers to No. 284 and comments on inter- 
view with Herr von Biilow. 


Refers to No. 271 regarding proposed joint 
action by French, Italian and British 
Governments vis-d-vis German Govern- 
ment concerning German _§ subversive 
activities in Austria and reports that it 
seems impossible to obtain definite reply 
until Signor Mussolini’s return on August 
4: understands that Italian Government 
have already made strong representation 
at Berlin on their own account. 


Refers to No. 284 and transmits views on 
Herr von Biilow’s comments on five points 
raised: instructions regarding action to 
be taken. 


Refers to No. 279 and records conditions 
on which H.M.G. have informed Austrian 
Chargé d’Affaires they would be prepared 
to agree to establishment of proposed force 
of 8,000 auxiliaries for purpose of crushing 
terrorist activities of National Socialists: 
trusts that Italian Government will agree. 


Refers to No. 285 and suggests lines on 
which communication should be made, 
subject to Italian Government’s views, to 
German Government regarding German 
subversive activities in Austria: German 
Government would be informed that in 
taking this action three Powers were 
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465 


NO. AND NAME 


292 To Lorp TYRRELL 
Paris 
Tel. No. 129 Saving 


293 Sir R. VANsITTART 
Foreign Office 


DATE 


Aug. ! 


Aug. | 


294 To H.M. Representa- Aug. 2 


TIVES 
Paris 
Tel. No. 136 
Rome 
Tel. No. 211 
Brussels 
Tel. No. 38 
Prague 
Tel. No. 25 
295 To Mr. OsBorNE 
Washington 
Tels. Nos. 347 and 348 


296 Si R. GRAHAM 
“Rome 
Tel. No. 202 


To Sm R. GRAHAM 
Rome 
Tel. No. 214 


298 To Mr. Newron 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 140 


g 


299 Lorp TYRRELL 
Paris 
Tel. No. 189 Saving 


WT. V 


Aug. 2 


Aug. 3 


Aug. 3 


Aug. 3 


Aug. 3 


MAIN SUBJECT 


anxious to avoid reference to paragraph 2 
of Article 11 of Covenant, under which they 
consider whole matter would, in default of 
satisfactory settlement, clearly fall to be 
dealt with. 


Refers to No. 291: instructions to explain 
to French Government why it was never 
intended to include reference to terrorist 
acts in Austria in communication to 
German Government. 


Minute recording conversation with 
French Ambassador regarding disarma- 
ment: M. Corbin seemed to think it would 
be difficult for his Government to go much 
beyond a Convention providing for super- 
vision in view of knowledge which they 
possessed regarding German rearmament: 
question raised whether Mr. Henderson 
aware of what was going on. 


Records steps which H.M.G. would be 
prepared to take to prevent British aircraft 
and engines or manufacturing rights be- 
ing sold to Germany without categorical 
written assurance from German Govern- 
ment that material or rights in question 
would not be used for any purpose for- 
bidden by Paris Air Agreement of May 
1926: instructions to ask Government to 
which accredited to take similar action. 


Refers to No. 294 and explains why action 
in question is being taken: instructions, if 
no objection is seen, to ask U.S. Govern- 
ment to take similar action. 


Refers to No. 291 and reports reply of Italian 
Government regarding suggested action 
in matter of German subversive activities 
in Austria: as Italian Government have 
not yet received reply to their own re- 
presentation they suggest that British 
and French Governments might consider 
Italian representation as already made 
and proceed on their own account. 


Enumerates requests for Italian Govern- 
ment’s co-operation affecting Germany 
and Austria still outstanding. 


Refers to No. 284 and records conversa- 
tion with German Ambassador regarding 
German air rearmament and representa- 
tions made to German Government on 
July 29. 

Refers to No. 294 and reports conversation 
with M. Léger when proposal with regard 
to sale of air material explained to him: 
M. Léger stated that he did not think 
there would be any objection on part of 
French Government and enquired posi- 
tion regarding representations already 
made in Berlin concerning police aircraft. 
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300 


301 


303 


NO. AND NAME DATE 
Mr. BLAND Aug. 3 
Brussels 


Tel. No. 23 Saving 


To Mr. Hapow Aug. 3 
Vienna 
No. 190 


To Mr. NewTon Aug. 4 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 144 


To Lorp TYRRELL Aug. 4 
Paris 
Tel. No. 139 


To Sir R. GraHaAm Aug. 4 
Rome 
Tel. No. 219 


Mr. NEwTON Aug. 4 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 53 Saving 


Mr. BLAND Aug. 4 
Brussels 
Tel. No. 24 Saving 


Sm R. GRAHAM Aug. 5 
Rome 
Tels. Nos. 206 and 207 


MAIN SUBJECT 

Refers to No. 268 regarding sale of police 
aircraft to Germany and reports that 
Belgian Government is in entire agree- 
ment with attitude of H.M.G. and would 
act accordingly: no aeroplanes had been 
exported to Germany and none would be: 
in reply to representations made in accor- 
dance with instructions contained in No. 
294, Baron van Zuylen expressed general 
agreement and stated reply would be sent 
in due course. 


Records conversation of German Ambas- 
sador with Sir R. Vansittart regarding 
Austrian Government’s request for assis- 
tance by H.M.G., France and Italy in 
regard to German activities in Austria: 
Herr von Hoesch hoped that representa- 
tions in Berlin might be avoided. Sir 
R. Vansittart had impression that it was 
conceivable that German Government 
might spontaneously call off subversive 
activities now they knew what might 


happen. 

Refers to No. 296 regarding German sub- 
versive activities in Austria and transmits 
text of oral communication to be made to 
German Government as soon as French 
colleague receives similar instructions. 


Refers to Nos. 296, 302 and 304: requests 
inform French Government of instructions 
sent to H.M. Representatives at Berlin 
and Rome and urge them to send similar 
instructions to their representative at 
Berlin if possible on August 4. 

Refers to Nos. 302 and 303: instructions 
to inform Italian Government of action 
taken and ask whether exact nature of 
representation made by Italian Ambas- 
sador at Berlin can be communicated. 


Refers to No. 289 and reports that Air 
Attaché’s interview has been arranged 
provisionally for August 8: informs of 
action he (Mr. Newton) proposes to take 
vis-a-vis Herr von Biilow. 


Refers to No. 300 regarding sale of aircraft 
to Germany and reports that Political 
Director remarked that new suggestion 
did not seem to go so far as implications 
in earlier instructions: considers that he 
thinks Germany should be allowed nothing 
in way of aeroplanes which might be used 
in defiance of Paris Air Agreement. 


Refers to No. 304 and reports information 
from Signor Suvich regarding Italian 
representation at Berlin: Signor Suvich 
explained why Italian Government dis- 
sented from view that favourable solution 
would have been better promoted by 
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479 


473 


474 


474 


475 


475 


475 


NO. AND NAME 


308 Mr. Newron 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 17! 


309 Sir R. GRAHAM 
Rome 
Tel. No. 211 


310 To Mr. Newron 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 148 


311 Sir R. Granam 
Rome 
Tel. No. 213 


312 Mr. NewrTon 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 172 


313 Mr. Murray 
Rome 


No. 593 


314. To Lorp TyrreELL 
Paris 
Tel. No. 164 
To Sm R. GRAHAM 
Rome 
Tel. No. 224 


DATE 


Aug. 5 


Aug. 6 


Aug. 7 


Aug. 7 


Aug. 7 


Aug. 7 


Aug. 8 


MAIN SUBJECT 


solidarity of analogous and simultaneous 
action on part of French, Italian and 
British Governments. 


Refers to No. 302 and reports that he will 
be unable to see State Secretary until 
6.30 p.m. on August 7: meanwhile Italian 
Government have received reply to their 
representations which was to effect that no 
interference could be admitted between 
Germany and Austria: German Govern- 
ment would, however, endeavour to 
prevent aeroplane incursions and would 
check radio propaganda: economic pres- 
sure would not be relaxed. 


Refers to No. 308 and reports information 
from Signor Suvich regarding German 
reply which was as recorded by Mr. 
Newton, only additional point being that 
Germans declared they disapproved of 
terrorism in Austria, but could not be held 
responsible for it: Signor Suvich con- 
sidered German reply as on whole satis- 
factory and suggested that it might obviate 
necessity for French and British repre- 
sentations to be made on August 7. 


Refers to No. 309: instructions regarding 
manner in which representations in accord- 
ance with No. 302 should be carried out. 


Refers to No. 254 regarding Franco- 
Italian relations and reports information 
from Signor Mussolini regarding matters to 
be discussed in forthcoming conversations. 


Refers to Nos. 302 and 310 and reports 
interview with State Secretary who com- 
municated terms of reply made to French 
Ambassador in answer to similar repre- 
sentations: as Herr von Biilow referred to 
French representations as being unfounded, 
it was pointed out to him that this seemed 
irreconcilable with reply already made to 
Italian Ambassador which showed that 
there was ground for drawing German Gov- 
ernment’s attention to what was occurring 
in regard to Austria. 

Refers to Nos. 268 and 294 and transmits 
translation of reply received from Italian 
Government to Notes addressed to them 
on July 26 and August 3 on supply of 
police aircraft to Germany. 


Reviews action taken vis-d-vis German 
Government regarding persistent German 
attempts to undermine Austrian inde- 
pendence: Austrian Chargé d’ Affaires being 
informed of action taken and of statement 
by German Government recorded in No. 
309: instructions to inform French (Italian) 
Government accordingly. 
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482 


315 


316 


317 


318 


319 


320 


321 


322 


NO. AND NAME 


To H.M. ReEpre- 
SENTATIVES 
Brussels 
Tel. No. 40 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 43 
Prague 
Tel. No. 31 
Belgrade 
Tel. No. 43 
Bucharest 
Tel. No. 34 


To Sir R. GRAHAM 
Rome 
No. 657 


Mr. NEwTon 
Berlin 
No. 787 


To Lorp TYRRELL 
Paris 
Tel. No. 137 Saving 


Mr. MurrRAY 
Rome 
Tel. No. 40 Saving 


Mr. OsBoRNE 
Washington 
Tel. No. 464 


To Mr. Murray 
Rome 
Tel. No. 227 


To Lorp TYRRELL 
Paris 
No. 1328 


DATE 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


8 


10 


10 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Refers to No. 314: instructions to take 
opportunity orally to bring facts to notice 
of Government to which accredited. 


Refers to Nos. 304 and 307 and discusses 
part played by Italian Government in 
representations to German Government 
on Austrian question, and future of 
German-Italian relations: comments also 
on effect of Four-Power Pact on Franco- 
Italian relations. 


Refers to No. 312: amplifies report made 
therein on interview with State Secretary 
regarding German subversive activity and 
comments on representations made by 
French and Italian Governments. 


Refers to No. 299 regarding sale of aircraft 
to Germany and enquires whether written 
reply from French Government dealing 
specifically with proposal for preliminary 
assurance from German Government can 
now be obtained: instructions to endeavour 
to send reply on August Io. 


Refers to No. 314 and transmits text 
of article of obviously official inspira- 
tion which appeared in principal evening 
papers of August 9 regarding recent inter- 
vention at Berlin in connexion with Austro- 
German relations. 


Refers to No. 295 regarding sale of aircraft 
to Germany and reports reply of U.S. 
Government: State Department would 
deprecate any formal request, but their 
present policy was to express disapproval 
of aircraft sales to Germany. 


Records explanation of Counsellor of 
Italian Embassy regarding meaning of 
last sentence of semi-official communiqué 
from Rome (see No. 319): Counsellor in- 
formed of reasons for British and French 
representations. 


Transmits copy of No. 260 and comments 
on necessity for Franco-Italian co-opera- 
tion to save situation in Austria: instruc- 
tions to bring considerations mentioned to 
notice of French Government and repre- 
sent to them that in order to have Italian 
support in Europe against Germany, 
France ought to be prepared to make con- 
cessions where possible. 
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490 


491 
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492 


324 


330 


NO. AND NAME 


Lorp TYRRELL 
Paris 
No. 1178 


Mr. NEwTon 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 55 Saving 


Lorp TYRRELL 
Paris 
Tel. No. 66 


Mr. NEewTon 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 181 


Mr. NewrTon 
Berlin 
No. 802 


To Lorp TYRRELL 
Paris 
Tel. No. 142 Saving 
To Mr. Murray 
Rome 
Tel. No. 238 


To Lorp TyrrELL 
Paris 
Tel. No. 140 Saving 


To Lorp TYRRELL 
Paris 
Tel. No. 141 Saving 


DATE 


Aug. I! 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


15 


15 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Refers to No. 303 and transmits copy of 
Note from Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
dated August 11 respecting German sub- 
versive activities in Austria, with special 
reference to action taken by Italian 
Government. 


Message for Mr. Sargent: refers to No. 294 
regarding sale of aircraft to Germany and 
expresses view that proposed action likely 
to give offence in Berlin: comments re- 
garding matter. 


Refers to No. 318 regarding sale of aircraft 
to Germany and reports that French 
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495 


Government are ready to take similar @ 
measures: they suggest that Governments 5 


of Holland, Czechoslovakia and Poland 
should also be invited to co-operate. 


Refers to No. 305: transmits brief account 
of Air Attaché’s interview with Secretary 
of State Milch and Captain Bolle on 
August 9 and reports subsequent interview 
with Herr von Biilow on August 12: State 
Secretary said that what was resented in 
Germany was that representations had 
been made which implied reprimand and 
which were accompanied by publicity. 


Refers to No. 326 and transmits (i) copy of 
Note from Herr von Biilow of August 11 
regarding remarks alleged to have been 
made to Air Attaché by Reich Air Minister 
and official of his Department, (ii) transla- 
tion of record of conversation between 
Herren Milch and Bolle and Colonel 
Herring on August g and (ili) copy of 
Colonel Herring’s record of interview in 
question. 


States that in last few days both French 
and Italian Ambassadors have been urged 
to press their respective Governments to 
take up discussions without delay in 
regard to economic situation in Austria: 
it was pointed out to them that first step 
was discussion foreshadowed by Signor 
Mussolini in No. 311, as without Franco- 
Italian agreement nothing could be accom- 
plished. 


Records information regarding part played 
by Italy in representations to German 
Government respecting subversive acti- 
vities in Austria: information may be 
communicated to Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs orally. 


Refers to Austrian Government’s plan for 
enrolment of 8,000 auxiliaries and states 
that information has been received from 
French Embassy that French Government 
do not favour time limit of over one year 
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331 


332 


333 


334 


336 


NO. AND NAME 


Mr. EDEN 
Foreign Office 


Mr. NewTon 
Berlin 
No. 804 


To Lorp TyRRELL 
Paris 
Tel. No. 175 


To Mr. Hapow 
Vienna 
Tel. No. 99 


Mr. Murray 
Rome 
Tel. No. 223 


Mr. Hapow 
Vienna 
No. 268 


DATE 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


15 


16 


16 


16 


MAIN SUBJECT 
for maintenance of these auxiliaries: 
French Embassy has been asked to press 
French Government to come to agreement 
with Austrian Government regarding 
matter as early as possible so that enrol- 
ment of men can be proceeded with at 
once. 


Minute recording conversation with Mr. 
Atherton of U.S. Embassy who stated 
that Mr. Norman Davis would be ready 
to join in Franco-British conversations 
beginning on September 18 if required: 
Mr. Atherton expressed himself sceptical 
as to prospects of any disarmament con- 
vention being realized and thought that 
French Government were merely playing 
for time and that postponement would 
follow postponement. 


Describes political and general situation 
in Germany after six months of Hitler 
régime: although many changes have been 
effected in political structure and ad- 
ministrative apparatus has been recast, 
lives of vast majority of population go on 
as before. 


Refers to No. 329 and expresses hope that 
French Government will not allow Ger- 
man Foreign Office to make mischief 
between French and British Governments 
and Italian Government: points out that 
Italian Government have stated that they 
intend to insist on necessity of no further 
development of German subversive acti- 
vities. 

Refers to No. 330: understands that 
Austrians are making difficulties in Paris 
as regards the one-year limit: for sake of 
speedy solution H.M.G. would strongly 
recommend them to accept one-year limit 
as proposed agreement gives them right to 
ask for prolongation at end of period if 
circumstances still require it. 


Refers to No. 330 and reports that Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs have no information 
regarding planning of ‘putsch’ for month 
of September: Head of English Depart- 
ment stated that Italian Government had 
in past convinced German Government 
against any attempt at ‘putsch’ since in 
such event Italian Government would be 
obliged to take ‘corresponding measures’. 


Discusses general situation in Austria 
and transmits memorandum summarizing 
views of a pan-German and a Socialist 
leader respectively in regard thereto: 
transmits also figures regarding Austro- 
German trade during first five months of 


1932 and 1933. 
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341 


NO. AND NAME 
To Mr. NEwTon 
Berlin 


Tel. No. 160 


To Mr. Murray 
Rome 
Tel. No. 247 


To Lorp TYRRELL 
Paris 
Tel. No. 179 
To Mr. Murray 
Rome 


Tel. No. 248 


Mr. Murray 
Rome 
Tel. No. 231 


Mr. Murray 
Rome 
No. 623 


Mr. KIRKPATRICK 
The Vatican 
No. 71 


Mr. Murray 
Rome 
Tel. No. 235 


Mr. NewTon 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 191 


DATE 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


18 


. 19 


21 


21 


MAIN SUBJECT 
Refers to No. 324 regarding sale of aircraft 
to Germany: states that present action 
was specifically approved by Cabinet and 
cannot be interfered with at this stage: 
explains reasons for action taken. 


Refers to No. 335: expresses surprise that 
no reports of intended ‘putsch’ against 
Austria from across Bavarian border by 
Austrian National Legion trained in Ger- 
many should have reached Italy and re- 
cords information received which may be 
brought to notice of Italian Government. 


Refers to No. 330 and states that in view 
of fresh confirmation regarding threatened 
‘putsch’ H.M.G. feel that enrolment of 
new Austrian auxiliary force should be 
commenced at once without waiting for 
formal signature of written agreement: 
instructions to approach French (Italian) 
Government accordingly. 


Reports information from head of English 
Department concerning reply given by 
Herr Hitler to Italian Ambassador’s en- 
quiries regarding repetition of Nazi broad- 
casts by Herr Habicht. 


Reports conversation with French Am- 
bassador on subject of present situation in 
Austria and its bearing on wider question 
of Franco-Italian relations: M. de Cham- 
brun stated that he intended to try to 
induce M. Benes to visit Rome as suscepti- 
bilities of Little Entente had to be taken 
into account. 


Reports conversation with Cardinal Secre- 
tary of State regarding recent events in 
Germany and attitude of German Govern- 
ment towards Austria: Cardinal Pacelli 
equally deplored action of German 
Government at home, their persecution 
of Jews and political opponents, &c., and 
went on to explain apologetically how it 
was that he had signed Concordat with 
them. 


Refers to No. 338 and reports information 
from Ministry of Foreign Affairs that 
Italian Under-Secretary of State had 
gathered from Dr. Dollfuss that he did not 
consider danger of ‘putsch’ was practically 
imminent as H.M.G. believed: situation 
though grave was not in his view critical. 


Refers to No. 338 and reports another 
version of rumoured Nazi ‘putsch’ by 
which Herr Hitler would ostensibly be 
quite free from any knowledge or respon- 
sibility. 
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345 


347 


349 


350 


351 


352 


NO. AND NAME 


To Mr. Murray 
Rome 
Tel. No. 256 


Mr. Murray 
Rome 
Tel. No. 42 Saving 


To Mr. NewTon 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 164 


Mr. EDEN 
Foreign Office 


To Mr. Hapow 
Vienna 


Tel. No. 107 


Mr. Murray 
Rome 
Tel. No. 236 


Mr. Murray 
Rome 
Tel. No. 237 


Mr. Murray 
Rome 
Tel. No. 240 


DATE 
Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


21 


2! 


22 


22 


- 23 


23 


23 


23 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Refers to No. 340: instructions, in view of 
increasingly disquieting attitude of Ger- 
many, to review whole situation with 
Italian Government, more especially in 
view of Herr Dollfuss’s recent meeting 
with Signor Mussolini: outlines questions 
to be put to Italian Government and 
points to be made. 


Transmits text of officially inspired state- 
ment regarding Dr. Dollfuss’s conversa- 
sations with Signor Mussolini at Riccione 
on August 19 and 20. 


Refers to No. 344: instructions to place 
H.M. Consul-General at Munich in pos- 
session of outlines of information respect- 
ing alleged ‘putsch’ and organization of 
Austrian Legion and to instruct him to 
telegraph his observations direct to Foreign 
Office, repeating to Berlin. 


Records conversation with Counsellor of 
French Embassy regarding participation 
of Mr. Norman Davis in forthcoming 
Anglo-French conversations and French 
suggestion that conversations between 
two Governments should be preceded by 
conversations between experts: suggests 
that H.M.G. reply that conversations 
should be between the two Governments 
only. 


Refers to No. 344: instructions to impart 
to Austrian Government confidentially 
information regarding alleged ‘putsch’ 
contained in recent telegrams and in 
telegram under reference: enquires opinion 
of Governor of Tyrol and asks whether he 
is an alarmist. 


Refers to No. 345 and transmits reply of 
head of English Department of Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs to points enumerated in 
telegram under reference: Italian Govern- 
ment agree that urgent action is necessary 
and say that discussions in regard to 
Franco-Italian policy in Austria and cen- 
tral Europe generally are in progress. 


Refers to No. 350 and reports that personal 
suggestion was made to official in question 
that French and Italian Governments 
might buy 15,000 wagon-loads of timber 
during next twelve months and make fact 
public that they had so agreed: head 
of English Department asked whether 
H.M.G. would be prepared to put sug- 
gestion forward officially. 


Refers to No. 351 and transmits views re- 
garding reasons why Italian Government 
are reluctant to align themselves with 
French and British Governments on ques- 
tion of German designs on Austria, 
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932 


533 


31 


NO. AND NAME 


Mr. Hapow 
Vienna 
Tel. No. 99 


Mr. Hapow 
Vienna 
Tel. No. 100 


Mr. GAINER 
Munich 
Tel. No. 4 


To Mr. Murray 
Rome 
Tel. No. 260 


To Mr. Murray 
Rome 
Tel. No. 261 


Mr. Hapow 
Vienna 
Tel. No. 59 Saving 


Mr. EDEN 
Foreign Office 


To Mr. Murray 
Rome 
Tel. No. 264 


To Mr. Gurney 
Prague 
Tel. No. 40 

To Mr. CAMPBELL 
Paris 
Tel. No. 154 Saving 


DATE 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


23 


. 24 


24 


24 


24 


24 


24 


25 


25 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Refers to Mussolini—Dollfuss conversations 
and reports indirect information regard- 
ing main results achieved: policy of Italian 
Legation in Vienna is to create belief in 
Signor Mussolini’s ability to solve Austro- 
German problem if left alone. 


Refers to No. 353 and confirms certain 
information contained therein: Chan- 
cellor believes sufficient Italian troops 
are actually assembling behind Brenner 
Pass to defeat any ‘putsch’ from Germany 
and that Herr Hitler would be so informed 
privately by Signor Mussolini: Italian 
arms and help in organizing Heimwehr 
along Fascist lines have also been pro- 
mised. 


Reports that it is openly stated at Munich 
that Austro-German crisis would culmi- 
nate in early part of September but no 
precise details can be ascertained: trans- 
mits information available regarding form 
‘putsch’ would take and gives details of 
Austrian Nazi organization in Bavaria. 


Records exposition made by Sir R. Van- 
sittart to Italian Ambassador regarding 
serious situation of Austria and attitude 
of German Government: need for unity 
of action of French, Italian and British 
Governments as well as unity of purpose 
stressed. 


Refers to No. 353 regarding Mussolini— 
Dollfuss meeting: instructions to endeavour 
to elucidate with Signor Suvich on his 
return to Rome exactly what passed at 
conversations. 


Refers to Nos. 336, 353 and 354 and 
submits for consideration appreciation of 
Italian aims and achievements. 


Records conversation with M, Cambon 
regarding forthcoming Anglo-French con- 
versations and suggested meeting of ex- 
perts; M. Cambon stated that French 
Government were informing Mr. Norman 
Davis that they would be glad to discuss 
with him dates for meeting for conversa- 
tions regarding future of Disarmament 
Conference after his arrival in Europe. 


Refers to No. 356 and states that question 
of suggested Franco-Italian purchase of 
timber was put to Signor Grandi as measure 
of concrete help for Austria. 


Refers to suggested visit of M. Benes to 
Rome: instructions to express to Czecho- 
slovak (French) Government hope of 
H.M.G. that in interests of policy of main- 
taining independence of Austria M. Benes 
would visit Rome at early date. 
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362 


367 


NO. AND NAME 


To Mr. CAMPBELL 
Paris 
Tel. No. 152 Saving 


Sir W. SELBY 
Vienna 
Tel. No. ror 


To Mr. OsBorNnE 
Washington 
Tel. No. 371 


Mr. Murray 
Rome 
Tel. No. 246 


Mr. CAMPBELL 
Paris 
Tel. No. 205 Saving 


Mr. Murray 
Rome 
Tel. No. 43 Saving 


To Mr. Murray 
Rome 
Tel. No. 270 


To Sir W. SELBY 
Vienna 
Tel. No. 120 


DATE 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


25 


26 


26 


26 


26 


26 


28 


28 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Refers to No. 352 and states that French 
Government would be well advised to do 
all in their power to rid Italian mind of 
suspicion that French policy was directed 
to preserving Austria from Germany only 
to subordinate her to Little Entente: 
instructions to speak to French Govern- 
ment accordingly. 


Refers to No. 349 and considers that in 
view of No. 354 best means of defending 
Austria would be to inform Italian Govern- 
ment of projected ‘putsch’: comments on 
effect information likely to have on Austrian 
Government: reliable source reports Gover- 
nor of Tyrol as honest but stupid. 


Refers to reports in “The Times’ of August 
23 and 24 that Mr. Norman Davis had 
been conferring with President regarding 
U.S. disarmament policy: instructions to 
enquire of State Department whether there 
has been any change in U.S. policy re- 
garding (i) supervision and (ii) control of 
armaments. 


Refers to No. 357 and reports information 
from Signor Suvich regarding Mussolini— 
Dollfuss meeting: transmits comments of 
Signor Suvich concerning economic ar- 
rangements with Austria and Hungary: 
Italian Government alive to danger of 
‘putsch’ and ready to consult H.M.G. 
and French Government regarding pre- 
ventive measures. 


Reports conversation on August 25 with 
Acting Secretary-General and transmits 
gist of a conversation between French 
Minister in Vienna and Dr. Dollfuss on 
Riccione meeting: gathers that French dis- 
cussions with Italy as to policy in central 
Europe have to all intents and purposes 


not yet begun. 


Refers to Nos. 357 and 365 and transmits 
full account of interview with Signor 
Suvich. 


Refers to No. 366 and asks whether state- 
ment that Italian-Franco conversations 
as to policy in central Europe have to all 
intents and purposes not yet begun can be 
confirmed and, if so, what is cause of pro- 
crastination. 


Refers to No. 363 and states that it is im- 
portant for H.M.G. to know what weight 
Austrian Government attach to rumours 
and whether as a result of them they are 
taking any special measures: instructions 
to sound Dr. Dollfuss in above sense and 
inform him of contents of No. 355. 
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370 
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373 


374 


316 


NO. AND NAME 


Mr. GurNEY 


Prague 
Tel. No. 8 


Sm R. VANsITTART 
Foreign Office 


Mr. OsBoRNE 
Washington 
Tel. No. 485 


Sm W. SELBY 
Vienna 
Tel. No. 102 


Sm W. SELBY 
Vienna 
Tel. No. 103 


To Mr. Murray 


Rome 
No. 734 


Mr. OsBORNE 
Washington 
Tel. No. 487 


Mr. NEwTON 
Berlin 
No. 846 


Mr. NEwTON 
Berlin 
No. 847 


DATE 
Aug. 28 


Aug. 28 


Aug. 29 


Aug. 29 


Aug. 29 


Aug. 29 


Aug. 31 


Aug. 31 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Refers to No. 361 and reports that M. 
Benes is quite prepared to go to Italy if 
invited: transmits comments of M. Benes 
on proposed visit. 


Memorandum on present and future posi- 
tion in Europe with special reference to 
German-Austrian relations. 


Refers to No. 364 and reports that there 
appears to be no change in U.S. dis- 
armament policy but observations of State 
Department will be transmitted as soon as 
received. 


Refers to No. 369 and reports Chan- 
cellor’s arrangements for dealing with 
‘putsch’ should it materialize. 


Refers to No. 373 and reports information 
from Dr. Dollfuss regarding his reply to 
Signor Mussolini’s enquiry whether he 
could assist in any way in bringing about 
détente in Austro-German relations. 


Refers to No. 341 regarding conversation 
with French Ambassador concerning situa- 
tion in Austria and its bearing on wider 
question of Franco-Italian relations and 
approves observations made to Ambas- 
sador: approves also suggestion made to 
Italian Government regarding purchase 
of timber and refers to No. 360 regarding 
action taken in this connexion. 


Refers to No. 372 and reports reply of 
State Department that there has been no 
fundamental change in American position. 


Transmits copy of despatch from H.M. 
Consul-General in Munich regarding anti- 
Austrian campaign in Bavaria. 


Reports intensification of air defence and 


other military propaganda in Berlin and 
in Germany generally. 
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CHAPTER VII 


Further correspondence with regard to German interference in 
Austria: Anglo-French and Anglo-Franco-American conversations 
on disarmament: Sir J. Simon’s conversations at Geneva with 
regard to German demands at the Disarmament Conference 

(September 1-30, 1933) 


NO. AND NAME 
379 Mr. CAMPBELL 

Paris 

Tel. No. 210 Saving 


DATE 


Sept. 1 


380 Mr. Murray 
Rome 
No. 659 


Sept. 1 


To Mr. OsBoRNE 
Washington 
No. 880 


381 Sept. 6 


382 Mr. CAMPBELL 
Paris 


Sept. 7 


383 Mr. Murray 
Rome 
No. 680 


Sept. 9 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Refers to No. 362 and reports conversation 
with M.F.A. regarding Franco-Italian 
relations: M. Paul-Boncour explained 
French attitude and steps his Government 
were taking to achieve amicable settle- 
ment: conversations in Rome were going 
well regarding Austrian question but had 
not made much progress in other direc- 
tions: M.F.A. stated he had personally 
urged M. Benes to visit Rome. 


Refers to Nos. 345 and 350 regarding 
German subversive activities in Austria 
and transmits copy of memorandum dated 
August 22 left at Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
embodying questions to which H.M.G. were 
anxious to obtain replies of Italian Govern- 
ment, together with translation of Italian 
reply of August 29. 

Records conversation with Mr. Norman 
Davis and Mr. Hugh Wilson regarding 
disarmament: attention of Mr. Davis 
drawn to U.S. Naval programme and in 
particular to provision for building of four 
10,000-ton cruisers: Mr. Davis recapitu- 
lated what he knew of French proposals 
for informal exchange of views, and situa- 
tion leading up to arrangements for 
Anglo-French conversations in Paris in 
September explained to him: Mr. Davis 
expressed his views on certain French dis- 
armament proposals and indicated U.S. 
attitude on question of supervision. 


Letter to Sir R. Vansittart informing him 
of conversation with M. Daladier during 
which French views on disarmament and 
Germany’s rearmament discussed: chief 
impression gained was that French Govern- 
ment’s attitude towards disarmament was 
stiffening and that a party in Cabinet 
favoured demanding, as preliminary to 
any Convention, investigation into present 
state of German armaments. 


Reports conversation with Signor Suvich 
regarding (1) necessity of finding some 
means of reconciling France’s determi- 
nation not to disarm and Germany’s 
intention of rearming and (2) progress of 
Franco-Italian discussions on economic 
position of central Europe. 
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577 


385 Mr. Snow 
Tokyo 
Tel. No. 245 


386 Mr. CAMPBELL 
No. 1308 


387 To Mr. CampBELL 
Paris 


Tel. No. 246 


389 To Mr. Ossorne 
Washington 
Tel. No. 392 


DATE 


Sept. 11 


Sept. 12 


Sept. 12 


Sept. 12 


Sept. 13 


Sept. 13 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Instructions regarding representations to 
be made to U.S. Government concern- 
ing building of four 10,000-ton 6-inch- 
gun cruisers now contemplated by U.S. 
Government: enquiry should be made 
of U.S. Secretary of State whether his 
Government would, in light of considera- 
tions expressed, be prepared, pending dis- 
cussion between the three Powers, to 
suspend laying down of cruisers of this 
particular type if Japan would agree to do 
the same. 

Reports that naval position is at present 
occupying chief share of public attention: 
much comment aroused by U.S. naval 
building programme and dissatisfaction 
with London Naval Treaty has been one 
of chief explanations offered by defence to 
exculpate naval officers who assassinated 
Japanese Prime Minister on May 15, 1932. 
Refers to No. 205 and discusses French 
Government’s attitude towards disarma- 
ment as it has been developed in last 
three months: points out difficulties of 
M. Daladier and expresses view that 
French Government’s policy largely de- 
pends on amount of support likely to be 
afforded by H.M.G. 


Letter from Sir R. Vansittart acknow- 
ledging No. 379 and commenting on 
French Government’s view that it might 
become necessary to refer to Geneva 
question of German interference in Aus- 
tria: as regards question of referring to 
League matter of German rearmament, 
nothing should be said to French Govern- 
ment which would lead them to suppose 
that H.M.G. would be ready to join in 
such action. 


Refers to No. 385: considers that views of 
Admiral Sir F. Dreyer, British C.-in-C. 
China, on Naval Treaty subjects are sure 
to be in demand during his visit to Japan 
by naval authorities and possibly by press: 
indicates likely policy of Japan in regard 
to naval question. 

Refers to No. 320 and comments on 
reply of U.S. Government regarding sale 
of aircraft to Germany: instructions to 
explain to U.S. Government that pro- 
posals of H.M.G. did not envisage so 
drastic a measure as total prohibition of 
sale of aircraft to Germany and to express 
hope that, as proposals have now been 
generally agreed to by French, Belgian, 
Italian, Polish and Czechoslovak Govern- 
ments, State Department would again con- 
sider their own position in light of fore- 


going explanation. 
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585 


585 


NO. AND NAME 


390 Sm W. SELBY 
Vienna 
Tel. No. 61 Saving 


391 Mr. CAMPBELL 
Paris 
Tel. No. 78 


392 Mr. OsBorNE 
Washington 
No. 1266 


393 Mr. Murray 
Rome 
Tel. No. 268 


394 Mr. OsBorne 
Washington 
Tel. No. 498 


395 Mr. Murray 
Rome 
Tel. No. 269 


DATE 
Sept. 13 


Sept. 14 


Sept. 14 


Sept. 15 


Sept. 15 


Sept. 16 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Reports conversation with Dr. Dollfuss 
regarding Austro-German relations: Dr. 
Dollfuss gave his views on prospects of 
negotiation with Germany regarding dis- 
pute and reaffirmed his determination 
to fight issue to the last: transmits infor- 
mation from Director-General of Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs that propaganda from 
Germany was continuing and that Ger- 
mans were arming Austrian Nazis: he was 
most dissatisfied with attitude of Italy, 
which he considered was playing a double 
game. 


Reports information from Italian Chargé 
d’Affaires regarding certain specific dis- 
armament proposals put forward by 
Italian Government to French Ambas- 
sador at Rome: summarizes conversation 
with M. Massigli who, in answer to 
enquiry regarding proposals, explained why 
they could not at present be communicated 
to H.M.G. 


Refers to No. 384 regarding proposed con- 
struction of four 10,000-ton cruisers by 
U.S. Government and reports interview 
with U.S. Secretary of State when aide- 
mémoire concerning matter left with him: 
Mr. Hull gave assurance that proposal 
would receive careful and sympathetic 
consideration, but impression derived was 
that he had little hope of its being ac- 
cepted: suggests that secondary approach 
to President might be made through 
Mr. Norman Davis. 


Refers to No. 391 and reports conversation 
with French Ambassador regarding Italian 
attitude towards disarmament question: 
problem was to find acceptable minimum 
amount of rearmament enough to induce 
Germany to accept Disarmament Con- 
vention: summarizes possible solution ad- 
vanced by Ambassador. 


Refers to No. 389 regarding sale of aircraft 
to Germany and suggests that he awaits 
U.S. Under-Secretary of State’s return on 
September 18 before reverting to subject: 
meanwhile submits certain observations 
regarding matter. 


Refers to No. 393 and reports comments 
of Baron Aloisi on memorandum received 
from him on September 16 representing 
suggestions which Italian Government 
put forward in spirit of Four-Power Pact 
with view to reconciling Franco-German 
divergence and finding some escape from 
present deadlock of Disarmament Con- 
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ference: text of memorandum transmitted - 


in immediately following telegram. 
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NO. AND NAME 


Mr. MurRRAY 
Rome 
Tel. No. 270 


Lorp TYRRELL 
Paris 
No. 1329 


Sr W. SELBy 
Vienna 
No. 282 


Mr. EDEN 
Foreign Office 


Lorp TYRRELL 
Paris 
No. 1336 


401 Mr. OsBorNE 


Washington 
Tel. No. 509 


402 Mr. EDEN 


Foreign Office 


43 To Lorp TYRRELL 


Paris 
No. 1553 


DATE 
Sept. 16 


Sept. 18 


Sept. 18 


Sept. 19 


Sept. 19 


Sept. 21 


Sept. 21 


Sept. 21 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Refers to No. 395 and transmits text of 
memorandum referred to therein. 


Transmits copy of telegram addressed by 
French Government to French Ambas- 
sador at Rome containing reply of French 
Government to Italian disarmament pro- 


posals. 


Transmits translation of Austrian Note 
to German Government on subject of 
Austrian Legion in Bavaria and reports 
conversation with Political Director and 
Dr. Schiller of Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
regarding situation: both agreed that 
Italian influence with Germany was now 
negligible but showed no disposition to 
attribute to Italy any motive of double 
dealing. 


Memorandum on a conversation with M. 
Daladier in Paris and record of conversa- 
tions at Quai d’Orsay on September 18 
on the question of disarmament. 


Reports that Mr. Henderson had conver- 
sation with M. Paul-Boncour at Quai 
d’Orsay on September 19 and expressed 
himself as very satisfied with what M.F.A. 
had said to him: Mr. Henderson alluded 
to his previous round of visits in Europe 
and to their abortive result and regretted 
that it had not been possible for him to 
sound opinion again in Germany and Italy 
before Conference opened: in spite of 
difficulties which stood in way of successful 
Disarmament Convention situation ap- 
peared more hopeful than he could have 
believed possible in early summer. 


Reports that press were informed at White 
House on September 20 that U.S. Govern- 
ment had received no protests from any 
foreign Government against building up 
Navy to treaty strength and that Admini- 
stration had no intention of abandoning 
any part of naval construction programme 
which was part of industrial reconstruction 
programme. 


Minute recording conversation with Prince 
Bismarck regarding Paris conversations and 
prospects of Disarmament Conference. 


Records conversation with French Ambas- 
sador who was given some indication of 
position which Secretary of State would 
be taking up in his conversations in Paris 
with M. Daladier and M. Paul-Boncour 
on September 22 regarding disarmament 
question. 
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404 


405 


410 


411 


412 


413 


NO. AND NAME 


To Mr. Murray 
Rome 


No. 809 


Sm R. GRAHAM 
Rome 
Tel. No. 274 


Record of Conversation 
Paris 


Record of Meeting 
Paris 


Sm R. Linpsay 
Washington 
No. 1288 


Unrrep KINGDOM 
DELEGATE 
Geneva 
No. 183 


Lorp TYRRELL 
Paris 
No. 1358 


Unrrep KINGDOM 
DELEGATE 
Geneva 
No. 185 


Unrrep KincpoM 
DELEGATE 
Geneva 
No. 186 


UniTep KInGpoM 
DELEGATE 
Geneva 
No. 187 


DATE 
Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


2! 


22 


22 


22 


23 


24 


25 


27 


27 


27 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Records short conversation with Signor 
Grandi on present disarmament position: 
Ambassador told that if agreement could be 
reached on substance of disarmament and 
only outstanding question was method of 
supervision, H.M.G. would approach 
solution of this question in sympathetic 
spirit. 

Reports conversation with Signor Suvich 
who considered unlikely any German move- 
ment against Austria: Signor Suvich stated 
that Italian Government considered French 
reply to Italian disarmament proposals 
satisfactory: gathers that Signor Mussolini 
favours idea of meeting between himself, 
Secretary of State, M. Paul-Boncour and 
Baron von Neurath at some spot near 
Italian frontier such as Stresa early in 
October. 


Record of conversation of British and 
French Ministers at British Embassy in 
Paris on September 22 regarding dis- 
armament: Italian aide-mémoire of Sep- 
tember 21 (enclosure in No. 410) and 
questions of sanctions and guarantees in 
Disarmament Convention discussed. 


Record of meeting at Quai d’Orsay, Paris, 
on September 22 between French and 
British Ministers and U.S. representatives 
to Conference regarding disarmament. 


Transmits copy of memorandum from 
State Department dated September 22 
respecting contemplated building by U.S. 
of four 10,000-ton 6-inch-gun cruisers. 


Transmits record of conversation between 
Secretary of State and Signor Aloisi at 
Geneva on September 23 respecting dis- 
armament and question of Germany’s 
being allowed ‘samples’ in first period. 


Refers to No. 397 and transmits résumé 
of Italian atde-mémoire communicated to 
French Ambassador in Rome in reply to 
French communication. 


Transmits record of conversation between 
Secretary of State and Baron von Neurath 
at Geneva on September 23 respecting 
same questions as in No. 409. 


Transmits record of conversation between 
Secretary of State, Signor Suvich and 
Baron Aloisi at Geneva on September 25 
regarding disarmament. 


Transmits record of conversation between 
Mr. Cadogan and M. Massigli at Geneva 
on September 26 regarding French pro- 
posals for reduction of material. 
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637 


NO. AND NAME 


414 Unrrep Kincpom 
DELEGATE 
Geneva 
No. 188 


415 Mr. Newron 
Berlin 


DATE 


Sept. 27 


Sept. 27 
No. 936 


416 Lorp TyrRrRELL 
Paris 


Sept. 27 


417 Sm R. GRAHAM 
Rome 
Tel. No. 280 


Sept. 28 


418 To Mr. Snow 
Tokyo 
Tel. No. 197 


Sept. 28 


419 Maza. PATTESON 
Geneva 
Tel. No. 321 L.N. 


Sept. 29 


420 Uwnrrep Kincpom 
DELEGATE 
Geneva 
No. 190 


Sept. 29 


421 Unirep Kincpom 


DELEGATE 
Geneva 


Sept. 29 


No. 191 


1. V 


MAIN SUBJECT 
Transmits record of conversation between 
Secretary of State and Dr. Dollfuss at 
Geneva on September 24 regarding situa- 
tion in Austria. 

Transmits copy of despatch from H.M. 
Consul-General at Munich in regard to 
outlook in Bavaria for coming winter: 
concurs generally in Mr. Gainer’s views 
and comments on rumour that if Germany 
is not able to force satisfactory settlement 
at Disarmament Conference she may leave 
Conference and also League of Nations. 


Letter to Secretary of State informing him 
of feeling aroused in Paris by journalistic 
gossip that he (Secretary of State) had 
given Germans to understand that H.M.G. 
had no agreement with the French and 
were at liberty to act independently when- 
ever it suited them: reports also conversa- 
tion with French Ambassador in Berlin 
who expressed his view that Hitlerism was 
bigger and more dangerous movement than 
appeared on surface. 


Refers to No. 405 and reports conversation 
with Signor Mussolini regarding Austro- 
German situation: Signor Mussolini ad- 
mitted that his own influence at Berlin 
was on the wane but pointed to various 
satisfactory features such as cessation of 
dropping pamphlets from the air, &c.: he 
believed that Dr. Dollfuss had greatly 
reinforced his position by new form of 
government he had installed and that if he 
postponed elections until autumn of 1934 
he might attain working majority and so 
be able to carry on. 


States that in view of official declaration 
made to press at Washington on Sep- 
tember 20 that Administration had no 
intention of abandoning any part of naval 
construction programme, Admiralty con- 
sider that C.-in-C.’s visit should be kept 
clear of political questions. 


Message for Prime Minister from Secretary 
of State outlining situation regarding dis- 
armament as it emerges from recent con- 
versations. 


Transmits record of conversation between 
Mr. Eden and M. Massigli at Geneva on 
September 29 regarding disarmament and 
British commitments if Convention were 
violated. 


Transmits record of conversation between 
Secretary of State, Signor Suvich and 
Baron Aloisi at Geneva on September 29 
respecting disarmament. 
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NO. AND NAME 


422 Unirep Kincpom 
DELEGATE 
eva 
No. 192 


423 Mr. PATTEson 
Geneva 
Tel. No. 14 to Rome 
Tel. No. 323 L.N. 
to F.O. 


DATE 


Sept. 29 


Sept. 29 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Transmits record of conversation between 
Secretary of State and Baron von Neurath 
at Geneva on September 29 regarding 
disarmament. 


Message from Secretary of State referring 
to No. 419 and instructing Sir R. Graham, 
Rome, to take early opportunity of seeing 
Signor Mussolini and impressing on him 
strength of feeling in England against 
allowing Germany ‘samples’ in first period. 


CHAPTER VIII 
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654 


German announcement of withdrawal from the Disarmament 
Conference and from the League of Nations: correspondence with 
regard to the question of German rearmament (October 2-31, 1933) 


NO. AND NAME 


424 Sir R. GrRaHam 
Rome 
Tel. No. 282 


425 To Sm E. Puipps 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 183 


426 Mr. EDEN 
Foreign Office 


427 Sim E. Puippes 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 208 


428 Mr. PATTEson 
eva 
Tel. No. 328 L.N. 


DATE 
Oct. 2 


Oct. 4 


Oct. 4 


Oct. 5 


Oct. 5 


MAIN SUBJECT 
Refers to No. 423 and reports view of 
Signor Mussolini (as received from Signor 
Suvich) regarding question of ‘samples’: 
instructions to be sent to Italian Ambas- 
sador at Berlin to represent to German 
Government strength of feeling in England 
against allowing Germany samples in first 
period. 


Instructions to ascertain from German 
Government when Secretary of State may 
hope to hear views of German Govern- 
ment on points discussed with Baron von 
Neurath at Geneva and in particular 
what sort of numbers were intended by 
his reference to ‘samples’: important that 
Baron von Neurath returns to Geneva and 
is present at meeting of Bureau. 


Records conversation with French Am- 
bassador regarding date of Secretary of 
State’s return to Geneva and position of 
H.M.G. in regard to sanctions. 


Reports conversation with Herr von Biilow 
who stated that Baron von Neurath’s re- 
port on negotiations at Geneva had created 
disastrous impression on German Govern- 
ment, especially refusal to allow Germany 
anti-aircraft guns: he observed that if 
there were indications of wish to impose 
conditions on Germany by a united front 
she would leave Geneva: M. Massigli’s 
remark that France would abolish guns 
over 155 mm., &c., however, might alter 
position: Herr von Biilow warned of grow- 
ing anti-German opinion in England. 


Message from Mr. Cadogan outlining pro- 
posal of Mr. Norman Davis as best chance 
of obtaining disarmament agreement. 
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NO. AND NAME 


429 Mr. PATTESON 
Tel. 331 L.N. 


430 To Sm E. Puipps 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 187 


431 To Sm R. GRAHAM 
Rome 
Tel. No. 324 


432 Mr. PATTESON 
Geneva 
Tel. No. 333 L.N. 


433 Mr. PATTESON 
Geneva 
Tel. No. 335 L.N. 


434 To Sir E. Puipps 
Berlin 
Tels. Nos. 185 and 186 


DATE 


Oct. 5 


Oct. 6 


Oct. 6 


Oct. 6 


Oct. 6 


Oct. 6 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Message from Mr. Cadogan reporting 
conversation with M. Massigli, who en- 
quired whether any news had been re- 
ceived from Berlin regarding disarmament 
proposals: M. Massigli was given negative 
reply: he stated that he would explain in 
Bureau reasons for French proposal for 
‘trial period’ and in reply to question 
added that it would not mean an attack 
on Germany for violation of Treaty of 
Versailles, but would be justified by recent 
events. 


Refers to mention in No. 427 of Baron von 
Neurath’s enquiry regarding anti-aircraft 
guns and states that no definite question 
was put by Baron von Neurath and no 
definite reply given to him: point, how- 
ever, of no importance in view of vastly 
enlarged demands now put forward by 
German Government. 


Refers to No. 434: points out that German 
claim is nothing less than a demand for 
immediate and authorized rearmament 
to which Signor Mussolini is as much 
opposed as H.M.G.: hopes that Signor 
Mussolini may be able to use his influence 
to improve situation in Geneva, which is 
now critical. 


Message from Mr. Cadogan referring to 
No. 428 and reporting further conversa- 
tion with Mr. Norman Davis who was 
very insistent on desirability of United 
Kingdom Delegation proposing compro- 
mise with U.S. support: Mr. Davis out- 
lined proposals he had in mind in regard 
to Germany. 

Message from Mr. Cadogan reporting 
conversations with Signor Aloisi, Herr von 
Weizsacker and Signor Soragna regard- 
ing German reply, copy of which was 
furnished by last named but afterwards 
reclaimed as it was not known whether 
message to be given in London would be 
in same form: Mr. Davis informed of Herr 
Weizsacker’s remarks but no mention 
made to him of text of reply: summarizes 
contents of document in question. 


Records conversation with German 
Chargé d’Affaires who made what he 
described as preliminary statement of 
Germany’s attitude regarding treatment 
of armaments in Convention being nego- 
tiated at Geneva: Prince Bismarck con- 
cluded by saying that Germany was willing 
to give detailed explanations of her attitude 
during forthcoming meetings at Geneva 
and asked for any comments on what he 
had said: summarizes observations made to 
him respecting ‘samples’ and ‘supervision’. 
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NO. AND NAME 


435 Sir R. GRAHAM 
Rome 
Tel. No. 291 


436 Mr. PATTESON 
Geneva 


Tel. No. 340 L.N. 


437 Mr. PATTESON 
Geneva 


Tel. No. 342 L.N. 


438 Mr. PATTESON 
Geneva 


Tel. No. 343 L.N. 


439 Mr. PATTESON 
Geneva 


Tel. No. 344 L.N. 


440 Mr. PATTESON 
Geneva 


Tel. No. 347 L.N. 


441 Mr. PATTESON 
Geneva 


Tel. No. 348 L.N. 


DATE 


Oct. 7 


Oct. 8 


Oct. 9 


Oct. 9 


Oct. 9 


Oct. 10 


Oct. 10 


MAIN SUBJECT 
Refers to No. 434 and reports reaction of 
Signor Suvich to similar communication 
made to him by German Ambassador in 
Rome. 


Message from Mr. Eden reporting conver- 
sation with Signor Soragna who suggested 
that, in order to avoid any difficulty when 
Bureau met, it should be stated that 
conversations were continuing and that 
Bureau would be convened later when 
discussion had progressed further: reports 
also conversation with Mr. Norman Davis 
who expressed his views on latest German 
Note: his chief anxiety was due to infor- 
mation that certain elements in German 
Government were now working against 
realization of Convention: he urged that 
five-Power conversations should take place. 


Message from Mr. Eden reporting his con- 
versation with M. Paul-Boncour regarding 
German reply and best procedure to follow 
at meeting of Bureau on October 9. 


Message from Mr. Eden reporting his 
conversation with Herr Nadolny who de- 
clared that German Government could not 
agree to two periods but later qualified his 
statement: in reply to enquiry whether 
Germany still insisted on types in first 
period, he maintained that equality of 
rights must begin at once: later, however, 
he seemed to imply that some slight modi- 
fication in detail of German attitude 
might be possible. 


Message from Mr. Eden stating that he 
had been shown rough draft of proposals 
drawn up by Mr. Norman Davis in form of 
amendments to British Draft Convention 
which latter hoped might form basis of 
offer by U.S., French, United Kingdom 
and possibly Italian Governments to Ger- 
many: expresses view that such offer would 
be more likely to be effective if made 
jointly by four Powers mentioned above. 


Message from Mr. Eden: discusses most 
suitable procedure to be followed at Con- 
ference so that public shall be in no doubt 
as to full import of question put to Ger- 
many and terms of her refusal. 


Message from Mr. Eden reporting Mr. 
Norman Davis’s personal views regarding 
basis of offer to be made to Germany: Mr. 
Davis stated he was in agreement with 
H.M.G. that there should be no rearma- 
ment of Germany in first period and that 
only concession he contemplated possibly 
offering to Germany in first period was 
in respect of anti-aircraft guns. 
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670 


NO. AND NAME 
Sm E. Puipps 
Berlin 


Tel. No. 211 


To Sm E. Puipps 
Berlin 
No. 915 


Sm R. GRAHAM 
Rome 
Tel. No. 294 


Mr. PATTEsON 
Geneva 


Tel. No. 350 L.N. 


Untrep Kincpom 
DELEGATE 
Geneva 
No. 224 


Mr. PATTESON 
Geneva 


Tel. No. 358 L.N. 


Sm E. Puipps 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 217 


Sm E. Purppes 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 216 


DATE 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


10 


II 


13 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Refers to No. 436 and comments on Mr. 
Norman Davis’s information that certain 
elements in Germany were working against 
Convention: considers that responsible 
leaders realize that crux meanwhile for 
Germany was to regain liberty of action 
by time she would be in position to use it, 
and that it would pay her to try to get 
Convention to secure this object. 


Records conversation with German Am- 
bassador, when views of H.M.G. regarding 
Germany’s recent memorandum on dis- 
armament were communicated to him: 
it was pointed out that present attitude of 
Germany was widening breach and two 
examples, i.e. transformation of Reichswehr 
and Germany’s new demand for ‘samples’ 
were quoted to illustrate point. 


Refers to No. 435: reports Signor Musso- 
lini’s views on German attitude regarding 
disarmament and his suggestions concern- 
ing line of action to be taken to avoid 
breakdown of Conference. 


Message from Secretary of State stating 
that he had come to agreement with M. 
Paul-Boncour that no concessions were 
possible on two points, i.e. (i) that there 
must be preliminary period, (ii) that 
during that period there should be no 
rearming of Germany: Mr. Norman Davis 
in agreement on two points and believes 
that Germany will ultimately accept them. 


Transmits record of conversation between 
Mr. Eden and Dr. Benes at Geneva on 
October 11 regarding attitude of Germany 
towards disarmament. 


Message from Secretary of State recording 
his conversation with Herr Nadolny who 
was told, in reply to enquiry, that there 
was no prospect of modification on two 
essential points: according to rumours 
from Berlin German Cabinet to meet on 
October 13 to decide whether Germany 
would leave Disarmament Conference and 
discusses procedure in event of her doing so. 


Refers to No. 444 and comments on Sig- 
nor Mussolini’s statement that Germany 
already possesses ‘samples’ of fighting aero- 
planes, tanks, &c.: expresses view that 
Germany is anxious not to incur responsi- 
bility for breakdown of Conference. 


Refers to No. 447 and reports that con- 
ference of military and civil leaders took 
place on October 13 at Chancellor’s office 
to hear Herr Nadolny’s account of situa- 
tion at Geneva and to discuss position: 
nothing dramatic appears to have been 
decided. — 
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NO. AND NAME 


450 Sir R. GRAHAM 


451 


452 


455 


Rome 
Tel. No. 296 


Sr E. Puipps 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 218 


Sm E. Puipps 
Berlin 
Tel. Unnumbered 


Sir R. GRAHAM 
Rome 
Tel. No. 297 


Sir E. Puipps 
Berlin 
Tel. Unnumbered 


Mr. PATTESON 
Geneva 
Tel. No. 360 L.N. 


Sm E. Purpps 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 54 to Geneva 
Tel. No. 219 to F.O. 


DATE 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


13 


14 


14 


14 


14 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Refers to No. 444 and reports that Italian 
Ambassador in Berlin saw German Chan- 
cellor on October 12 with view to obtain- 
ing some clearer idea of what Germany 
wanted in first period: interview unsatis- 
factory, but it was agreed that Italian 
Ambassador should continue conversa- 
tions with Herr von Neurath and General 
Blomberg: outlines compromise which 
Italians have in view and which they may 
put forward at Geneva: in meantime they 
favour an adjournment of Conference. 


Reports that press of October 14 publish 
obviously inspired messages from their 
Geneva correspondents to effect that whole 
responsibility for Conference rested with 
England, whose attitude was obstructing 
progress: summarizes article in “Volkische 
Beobachter’ on these lines: Mr. Lloyd 
George’s article in ‘Daily Mail’ of October 
13 producing disastrous effect. 


Reports that announcement has been 
broadcast that Chancellor had decided to 
leave League of Nations and withdraw 
from Disarmament Conference: further- 
more, Government had decided to ask 
President Hindenburg to dissolve Reichs- 
tag and hold referendum on November 
12: elections to be held for Reichstag on 
same date. 


Refers to No. 450 and reports information 
from French colleague regarding Franco- 
Italian discussions on disarmament: two 
principal questions at issue were ‘sanc- 
tions’ and ‘samples’: French colleague 
hopeful that negotiations would bear fruit. 


Refers to No. 452 and reports information 
from State Secretary that decision to 
leave Geneva was taken when Sir John 
Simon’s speech made it clear that there 
would be no change in British attitude: 
decision being communicated to Mr. 
Henderson. 


Message from Secretary of State summariz- 
ing statement made in Bureau of results 
of conversations with other Powers regard- 
ing disarmament: statement to be sent to 
General Commission on October 16, when 
it seems probable Mr. Norman Davis will 
move resolution accepting report and 
agreeing with programme it contained. 


Reports that he is to see Baron von 
Neurath on afternoon of October 16 and 
enquires whether Secretary of State has 
any message for him. 
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461 


NO. AND NAME 


Sm R. GRAHAM 
Rome 
Tel. No. 298 


Mr. PATTESON 
Geneva 
Tel. No. 362 L.N. 


Sm E. Puipps 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 222 


Sm R. LINDSAY 
Tel. No. 554 


To Sm R. Linnsay 
Washington 
Tel. No. 434 


Mr. PATTESON 
eva 


Tel. No. 27 to Berlin 


Tel. No. 363 L.N. 
to F.O. 


Sr E. Puipres 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 225 


DATE 


Oct. 15 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


15 


16 


. 16 


16 


MAIN SUBJECT 
Reports conversation with Signor Musso- 
lini regarding Germany’s withdrawal from 
Disarmament Conference and League of 
Nations: Signor Mussolini described action 
as extremely unnecessary and foolish: 
he thought only policy was one of com- 
plete calm and reserve and to avoid violent 
comment. 


Message from Secretary of State for Prime 
Minister and Mr. Baldwin: discusses 
policy to be adopted concerning future 
course of Disarmament Conference and 
requests views. 


Reports that press of October 15 tends to 
blame Great Britain more than France 
for Germany’s action: further prominence 
given, especially in leading articles, to 
Mr. Lloyd George’s standpoint and to 
other notable pronouncements favourable 
to Germany. 


Reports that State Department on October 
14 gave out texts of statements made at 
Geneva by H.M. Secretary of State and 
Mr. Norman Davis at press conference at 
which U.S. Secretary of State presided: 
transmits account of what Mr. Hull is re- 
ported to have said. 


Refers to No. 394 and quotes figures re- 
garding export of aeronautical material 
from U.S. to Germany: instructions to 
inform U.S. Government of acceptance of 
H.M.G.’s proposal by other countries and 
to urge desirability of their adopting same 
procedure. 


Message from Secretary of State to Sir E. 
Phipps, Berlin: refers to Nos. 451 and 456 
and states that German claim that their 
withdrawal from Conference was due to 
attitude of H.M.G. is complete misrepre- 
sentation: outlines points to be made in 
conversation with Baron von Neurath 
regarding attitude of H.M.G. 


Reports interview with Baron von Neurath 
who intimated that action of German 
Government did not imply unwillingness 
to continue disarmament conversations 
after interval to allow situation to calm 
down: M.F.A. thought it would be best 
for Germany and France to discuss matter 
between themselves in first instance: in 
reply to question he said that he could not 
say whether Germany would continue to 
take part in discussion of other questions 
at Geneva during next two years. 
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688 


NO. AND NAME 


464 Sir E. Pures 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 60 to Geneva 
Tel. No. 226 to F.O. 


465 Lorp TYRRELL 
Paris 
Tel. No. 84 


466 Lorp TYRRELL 
Paris 
Tel. No. 85 


467 To Lorp TYRRELL 
Paris 
Tel. No. 210 


468 Sire E. Puiprs 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 228 


469 Sir E. Pures 
Berlin 


DATE 


Oct. 16 


Oct. 16 


Oct. 17 


Oct. 17 


Oct. 17 


Oct. 18 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Refers to No. 463 and reports that No. 462 
only reached him after interview with 
Baron von Neurath who did not raise any 
contentious issue: material would be 
borne in mind in case of future personal 
discussions. 


Reports conversation with M. Léger who 
said that M. Daladier intended to make 
statement in Chamber on October 18 
regarding situation following Germany’s 
withdrawal from Disarmament Confer- 
ence and would declare that Powers 
would go on with armaments discussions 
in spite of absence of Germany: M. Léger 
gave M. Daladier’s reasons for this and 
stated that he was determined not to 
accept an appeal to Four-Power Pact, if 
only on juridical grounds: summarizes 
telegram received by M. Léger from 
French Ambassador in Rome recording 
Signor Mussolini’s views regarding situa- 
tion. 


Reports conversation with M. Daladier 
whose attention was called to attack made 
upon Secretary of State by Baron von 
Neurath: M. Daladier was informed of 
steps contemplated to refute accusations 
made and hope was expressed that his 
loyal co-operation could be counted upon: 
summarizes M. Daladier’s reply. 


Refers to No. 465 and expresses hope that 
it may be possible for M. Daladier in his 
speech in Chamber on October 18 to leave 
open both question of negotiating Con- 
vention in Germany’s absence and also 
that of response to be made to Herr Hitler’s 
overtures for Franco-German conversa- 
tions: feels that exchange of views should 
take place between French Government 
and H.M.G. before any decision an- 
nounced. 


Reports information from French Ambas- 
sador regarding his interview with M.F.A. 
when he (French Ambassador) contested 
certain statements made by Herr von 
Neurath in his speech to press correspon- 
dents on October 16 and endeavoured to 
obtain an exact interpretation of other 
observations: summarizes views of French 
Ambassador on reasons for Germany’s 
action. 


Letter to Mr. Sargent transmitting infor- 
mation obtained concerning decision of 
German Government to leave Disarma- 
ment Conference and League of Nations. 
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470 


471 


474 


NO. AND NAME 


To Lorp TYRRELL 
Paris 
Tel. No. 211 


Sir E. Purrps 
Berlin 


Tel. No. 71 Saving 


To Lorp TYRRELL 
Paris 
No. 1677 


To Sm E. Purpps 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 194 


Lorp TYRRELL 
Paris 


Tel. No. 246 Saving 


475 To Sm E. Puiprs 


Berlin 
No. 953 


DATE 


Oct. 19 


Oct. 19 


Oct. 19 


Oct. 20 


Oct. 20 


Oct. 20 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Refers to No. 467: states that question 
whether Disarmament Conference can 
continue quite unaffected by Germany’s 
absence requires full consideration and 
transmits list of questions to be placed 
before M. Daladier for his consideration, 


Reports information from permanent 
official in close touch with Chancellor 
regarding reasons for decision of German 
Government to withdraw from Geneva: 
informant stated that Chancellor had 
changed his mind on international ques- 
tions since he took office and particularly 
towards France and that his overtures 
to M. Daladier were sincere. 


Refers to No. 470 and states that French 
Ambassador has been informed of contents 
thereof and has been asked to ascertain 
whether French Government still desired 
that meeting of Bureau of Disarmament 
Conference arranged for October 25 should 


be postponed. 


Requests comprehensive report regarding 
present conditions in Germany and details 
certain questions which might be dealt 
with 


Refers to No. 470 and reports that M. 
Paul-Boncour has promised to give ques- 
tions raised his immediate attention: in 
meantime he would be glad of opinion 
whether Bureau should decide on October 
25 to adjourn Commission’s meeting on 
October 26 until immediately after Ger- 
man elections: he considered that before 
discussion at Geneva there should be 
perfect agreement between Great Britain 
and France and to obtain this he per- 
sonally favoured publication of French 
concessions agreed at conversation with 
Secretary of State on September 22. 


Records conversation with German Am- 
bassador who was asked to convey to 
Baron von Neurath personal regret of 
Secretary of State that it had been neces- 
sary to enter into controversy with him: 
Ambassador informed also that there were 
no grounds for suggestion made by Baron 
von Neurath that the U.S. Government 
had in some way been misled and were 
thus induced to make a reference to the 
Americo-German Treaty: summarizes ob- 
servations of Herr von Hoesch regarding 
German attitude towards disarmament 
and replies given to him. 
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476 


478 


479 


481 


483 


NO. AND NAME 


Sm R. GRAHAM 
Rome 
Tel. No. 303 


To Sm R. GRAHAM 
Rome 
Tel. No. 337 


To Lorp TyRRELL 
Paris 
Tel. No. 213 


Mr. EpEn 
Foreign Office 


Lorp TYRRELL 
Paris 
Tel. No. 88 


To Sm E. Puipps 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 198 


To Sm E. Puipps 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 199 


Sir E. Puipps 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 74 Saving 


DATE 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


21 


- 21 


21 


- 21 


22 


23 


. 23 


23 


MAIN SUBJECT 
Reports farewell interview with Signor 
Mussolini who expressed his annoyance 


and disgust with Germany: he intimated 


that he would not operate Four-Power Pact 
but would not object to meeting of five 
principal Powers represented at Con- 
ference: he thought meeting of Disarma- 
ment Conference should be postponed 
until after Christmas: Signor Mussolini 
stated that he had practically arrived at 
naval agreement with France and would 
be able to accept terms offered which 
were to reach him shortly. 


States that Italian Chargé d’Affaires has 
been informed that H.M.G. agrees that 
meeting of General Commission should be 
adjourned for at least three weeks: M. 
Paul-Boncour is being asked to invite 
Dr. Benes to make announcement. 


Refers to No. 474: instructions to ask 
M. Paul-Boncour to invite Dr. Benes to 
propose adjournment of General Com- 
mission. 


Records conversation with French Am- 
bassador regarding postponement of re- 
assembly of General Commission in order 
to allow further exchanges of views on 
future of Disarmament Conference. 


Refers to No. 478 and reports conversa- 
tion with M. Massigli, in absence of M. 
Paul-Boncour, regarding postponement 
of General Commission: M. Massigli of 
opinion that Dr. Benes would not be in 
Geneva on October 25 and 26 and that it 
would fall to President of Disarmament 
Conference to propose adjournment. 


Refers to forthcoming interview with Herr 
Hitler and details points to be borne in 
mind should Chancellor make any refer- 
ence to Baron von Neurath’s speech to 
foreign press and broadcast made in reply 
by Secretary of State. 


Instructions to take opportunity of inter- 
view with Herr Hitler to say how sincerely 
H.M.G. deplore Germany’s decision to 
withdraw from Geneva and to emphasize 
their intention to do everything in their 
power to improve situation regarding dis- 
armament. 


Reports information concerning gesture 
of conciliation which Chancellor is medi- 
tating: proposal is that he should empty 
concentration camps at early date of all 
but most radical Communists and Marx- 
ists: measure would undoubtedly increase 
Chancellor’s popularity. 
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484 Mnrp. EpDEN 
Foreign Office 
485 Sm E. Puirrs 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 232 


486 To Mr. Murray 
Rome 
Tel. No. 340 


487 To Lorp TYRRELL 
Paris 
Tel. No. 172 Saving 


488 Mr. RONALD 
Foreign Office 


49 Sm E. PHIPes 
No. 1 037 


80 Sm E. PHipps 
No. 1038 


DATE 


Oct. 23 


Oct. 24 


Oct. 24 


Oct. 24 


Oct. 24 


Oct. 24 


Oct. 24 


MAIN SUBJECT 

Minute recording conversation with 
French Ambassador regarding proposed 
adjournment of General Commission and 
procedure to be adopted. 


Refers to No. 482 and reports on his 
interview with Chancellor who explained 
his views regarding disarmament: he 
stated that he was convinced that highly 
armed States would never proceed to real 
disarmament but provided there were no 
increases in present numbers Germany 
would be content with short-term army of 
300,000 men with no offensive weapons 
but complete liberty to have as many de- 
fensive weapons as might be necessary for 
this number. 


Refers to No. 476 and transmits message 
to be conveyed to Signor Mussolini in- 
forming him that H.M.G. much appreciate 
his attitude towards Germany and are in- 
terested to hear of naval agreement with 
French; they would appreciate being kept 
fully informed of nature of agreement and 
prospects of its conclusion. 


Instructions to take earliest opportunity 
of informing Quai d’Orsay of H.M.G.’s 
interest in possibility of Franco-German 
consultation and her conviction of im- 
portance of pursuing every means which 
might promote neighbourliness in Europe 
and assist work of disarmament: contents 
of No. 482 may be shown to M. Léger. 


Minute recording conversation with 
Italian Chargé d’Affaires regarding atti- 
tude which H.M.G. proposed to adopt in 
Bureau and General Commission regard- 
ing Conference: Signor Vitetti spoke of 
recent conversations he lad had with 
representatives of Bulgaria and Hungary 
who had sounded him as to advisability of 
leaving Geneva: he had replied that such 
action by their Governments would be 
very nearly suicidal. 

Refers to No. 485 and transmits full report 
of interview with Herr Hitler who ex- 
plained his views on disarmament: suggests 
that it is to emotions of Germany’s dictator 
rather than to his reason that H.M.G. 
must appeal on any vital issue. 

Reports interview with Herr von Papen 
who, after long disquisition on errors of 
ex-Allies in general and Great Britain in 
particular, said he thought best means of 
renewing disarmament conversations with 
other Powers was to have téte-a-téte con- 
versations with French in which Saar 
question would have to be discussed: 
failing this it might be possible to initiate 
conversations under Four-Power Pact. 
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NO. AND NAME 


491 Lorp TYRRELL 
Paris 
Tel. No. g1 


492 Sie E. Puippes 
Berlin 
No. 1044 


493 Mr. PatTTEson 
neva 
Tels. Nos. 372 and 
373 L.N. 


494 Sm E. Puiprs 
Berlin 
No. 1048 


495 Sm E. Puipps 
Berlin 


496 Mr. PATTESON 
Geneva 
Tel. No. 378 L.N. 


DATE 


Oct. 25 


Oct. 25 


Oct. 26 


Oct. 26 


Oct. 26 


Oct. 27 


MAIN SUBJECT 
Refers to No. 487 and reports action 
taken. 


Refers to No. 473 and transmits full report 
on present conditions in Germany, which 
have not changed fundamentally since 
they were reviewed in August: discusses 
position with special reference to economic 
and financial situation and possibility of 
Government’s policy being affected by 
country’s economic troubles or by dis- 
content and dissensions in Nazi ranks: 
expresses some scepticism as to peaceful 
intentions of Herr Hitler. 


Message from Mr. Eden reporting that at 
meeting of Bureau on October 25 President 
proposed that General Commission should 
adjourn until not later than December 4 
and that in meantime Bureau should make 
arrangements for future course of work: 
proposals were accepted by Bureau: re- 
ports private information from Mr. Hen- 
derson that he would adjourn Bureau until 
November 22, during which interval he 
would pursue negotiations with certain 
Powers: French likely to oppose sugges- 
tion: position is confused and apart from 
difficulties of procedure there is no agree- 
ment as to objective. 


Refers to No. 489 and transmits copy of 
memorandum by Military Attaché dated 
October 26 pointing out great similarity 
existing between Herr Hitler’s offer re- 
garding Germany’s military requirements 
and those discussed by his predecessor last 
January: considers there is considerable 
force in Colonel Thorne’s contention that 
Chancellor’s offer, provided it were ac- 
companied by application of some strict 
system of universal supervision, might 
provide suitable basis of negotiation with 
France and certain other Powers. 


Letter to Secretary of State referring to 
No. 489 and transmitting some further 
impressions of Herr Hitler: considers that 
H.M.G. need be in no particular hurry 
to resume negotiations broken off by 
Germany as interval to cool down will do 
no harm. 


Message from Mr. Eden reporting that 
General Commission approved on October 
26 recommendation of Bureau reported 
in No. 493: Bureau to be adjourned until 
November g, but may be called earlier if 
President wishes. 
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NO. AND NAME 


497 Mr. PATTESON 


Tel. No. 380 L.N. 


498 Sm E. Puipps 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 237 


499 To Lorp TyrRrRELL 
Paris 
No. 1704 


500 To Lorp TyRRELL 
Paris 
No. 1709 


501 To Sm E. Puiprs 
Berlin 


No. 977 


502 To Lorp TyrrELL 
Paris 
Tel. No. 216 


503. Mr. PATTESON 
Geneva 


Tel. Unnumbered L.N. 


504. To Mr. PATreson 
Geneva 


DATE 


Oct. 27 


Oct. 27 


Oct. 27 


Oct. 27 


Oct. 27 


Oct. 28 


Oct. go 


Oct. 30 


Tel. Unnumbered L.N. 


MAIN SUBJECT 

Message from Mr. Eden referring to 
understanding on which Bureau was ad- 
journed and reporting suggestion for 
meeting in Paris which Mr. Henderson, 
Mr. Norman Davis, representatives of 
H.M.G. and Italian Government and 
possibly Dr. Benes would attend: Mr. 
Norman Davis, however, consulting his 
Government in first instance. 


Refers to No. 485 and reports that French 
Ambassador thinks Herr Hitler’s proposal 
might form useful basis for negotiation, 
but fears his Government would not accept 
it even as basis unless it were completed 
by an eastern Locarno. 


Records conversation with French Am- 
bassador regarding Austrian situation: M. 
Corbin informed, in reply to enquiry as 
to British attitude, that British influence 
would be steadily exercised in support of 
integrity and independence of Austria, 
and that it seemed that immediate danger 
of Nazi intervention had diminished for 
time being. 


Refers to No. 470 and records conversation 
with French Ambassador who imparted 
some indications of reply which M. Dala- 
dier’s Government would have made to 
H.M.G.’s enquiries regarding French atti- 
tude in relation to various difficulties 
presented by withdrawal of Germany 
from Disarmament Conference: M. Corbin 
stated that it might be assumed that policy 
of M. Sarraut’s administration would be 
on same lines: records also comments 
made to M. Corbin on French attitude. 


Refers to No. 475 and records reply of 
Baron von Neurath to message sent to him 
expressing personal regret of Secretary of 
State that it had been necessary to have 
had public controversy with him. 


Refers to No. 470 and states that H.M.G. 
are anxious to receive as soon as possible 
full answer to questions put to French 
Government. 


Message from British Delegation reporting 
communication from President that both 
French and Italian Governments would 
prefer to adhere to original proposal to 
convoke Bureau on November g and 
asking views of H.M.G. 


Message for British Delegation: refers to 
No. 503: instructions to inform President 
that H.M.G. agree to proposal to convoke 
Bureau on November 9g. 
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729 


730 


505 


510 


$11 


NO. AND NAME 


Sr E. DrumMMOND 
Rome 
Tel. No. 308 


Lorp TYRRELL 
Paris 
Tel. No. 260 Saving 


Sir E. Puippes 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 77 Saving 


Lorp TYRRELL 
Paris 
No. 1532 


To Lorp TYRRELL 
Paris 
No. 1718 


Sir W. SELBY 
Vienna 
No. 314 


Sir E. Purppes 
Berlin 
No. 1065 


DATE 
Oct. go 


Oct. 30 


Oct. 30. 


Oct. 30 


Oct. 31 


Oct. 31 


Oct. 31 


MAIN SUBJECT 
Reports conversation with Signor Suvich 
who said that Italian Government were 
opposed to convocation of Bureau before 
November g and that Italian delegate had 
received instructions accordingly: Signor 
Suvich stated that he did not think change 
of French Government would cause any 
difficulties in present Franco-Italian n 
tiations, and with regard to proposed naval 
agreement said that there was every 
probability that satisfactory arrangement 
would be reached. 


Refers to No. 502 and reports that fresh 
instructions have been sent to French 
Ambassador in London which confirm 
and expand communication made by 
M. Corbin on October 27: summarizes 
reply to questions in No. 470. 


Reports that National Socialist leaders, 


including Chancellor, continue in their 
election speeches to lay stress on Germany’s 
peaceful intentions and her defenceless 
condition: quotes extracts from speeches 
of Herr Hitler and General Goring. 


Transmits copy of report received from 
Military Attaché regarding conversations 
with General Weygand and General 
Gamelin on present situation in Europe, 
with special reference to aims and inten- 
tions of Germany. 


Transmits memorandum by Mr. Eden 
recording conversation with French Am- 
bassador who communicated reply of 
French Government to questions put to 
them (see No. 470) regarding future of 
Conference. 


Reports conversation with Chancellor 
who, after referring to information re- 
quired by H.M.G. regarding Austrian 
timber and question of development of 
trade between Great Britain and Austria, 
turned to subject of Austro-German rela- 
tions: Dr. Dollfuss said that there had 
been relaxation of tension and outlined 
his attitude regarding question of negotia- 
tions with Germany towards settlement 
of dispute. 


Refers to No. 492 and reports further in- 
formation received from Dr. Schaeffer, 
Foreign Editor of ‘Berliner Tageblatt’, in 
regard to dissensions in ranks of Nazi 
Party. 
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CHAPTER IX 


Anglo-American discussions regarding War Debts to the United 
States (January 19-December 27, 1933) 


NO. AND NAME DATE 
512 Sm R. Linnsay Jan. 19 
Washi n 
Tel. No. 24 
513 Sm R. Linpsay Jan. 20 
Washington 


Tels. Nos. 31 and 32 


514 Sm R. Linpsay Jan. 21 
Washington 
Tel. No. 33 


$15 To Lorp TYRRELL Jan. 24 
Paris 
Tel. No. 8 


516 To Sm R. Linpsay Jan. 24 
Washington 
Tel. No. 37 


MAIN SUBJECT 
Draws attention to press reports that meet- 
ing is to take place between President and 
President-Elect on January 20 and reports 
conversation with U.S. Secretary of State 
who said that in view of deterioration in 
situation regarding opinion on war debts, 
he had tried again to arrange some co- 
operation with President-Elect by which 
preparatory work could be undertaken at 
once so that negotiations could be entered 
on immediately after March 4: discussions 
with French Government not contem- 
plated. 


Transmits text of aide-mémotre received 
from U.S. Secretary of State inviting 
H.M.G. to send mission to U.S. in March 
to discuss war debts and world economic 
problems: reports conversation with Mr. 
Stimson who particularly emphasized that 
incoming Administration would expect 
simultaneous discussions on debts and 
economic questions: no other Government 
being invited to negotiate at present. 


Comments on latest developments regard- 
ing war debts and presumes H.M.G. will 
accept invitation to send mission at once: 
generally expected that Cabinet Minister 
will be sent: discusses advantages and 
disadvantages of such course: considers 
that special ambassador or negotiator 
should be appointed: requests instructions 
regarding enquiries that he should make, 
and comments on expected intractability 
of next Congress. 


Message for Secretary of State stating that 
Prime Minister wishes French, Belgian 
and Italian Governments to be informed 
of reply of H.M.G. to U.S. invitation to 
send representatives to Washington to 
discuss debts: suggests that Lord Tyrrell 
should inform French Government, while 
Italian and Belgian Governments will be 
informed through their Ambassadors in 
London. 


Transmits message for Mr. Roosevelt 
accepting invitation to send representative 
to Washington to discuss debts question 
and world economic problems: points out, 
however, that decisions on matters which 
constitute subject of approaching World 
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517 


518 


519 


520 


$21 


522 


523 


524 


NO. AND NAME 


To Sim R. Linpsay 
Washington 
Tel. No. 38 


To SR R. LINDSAY 


Washington 


Tels. Nos. 67 and 68 


Sir R. Linpsay 
Washington 
Tel. No. 73 


To Sm R. Linpsay 
Washington 


Mr. CAMPBELL 
New York 
Tel. No. 8 


DATE 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Feb. 10 


Feb. 21 


. 24 


25 


27 


30 


go 


3I 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Economic Conference and which affect 
other States must await discussion at Con- 
ference between all States represented 
there. 


Refers to No. 516 and explains why it has 
been necessary in accepting U.S. invita- 
tion to discuss war debts and economic 
questions to draw distinction between 
discussions and decisions in regard to latter 
question. 


Refers to No. 516 and transmits amend- 
ments to text of message for Mr. Roosevelt. 


Reports that he is to fly to Georgia on 
January 28 to discuss debts with President- 
Elect. 


Reports text of statement issued to Press 
after conversation with Mr. Roosevelt re- 
garding debts. 


Reports conversation with Mr. Roosevelt 
at Warm Springs on January 29 regarding 
forthcoming debt negotiations which Mr 
Roosevelt hoped would be able to start 
immediately after March 4 and be finished 
by April 10: summarizes views of Mr. Roose- 
velt regarding debts, economic questions 
and disarmament: close contact to be kept 
with French, Italian and German Govern- 
ments. 


Reports that debts settlement which Mr. 
Roosevelt sketched works out at some 
12 to 15 hundred million dollars which is 
clearly unacceptable to H.M.G. but is 
least to which Congress can be expected 
to agree: comments on Mr. Roosevelt’s 
attitude towards suggestion of mora- 
torium and difficulty of obtaining agree- 
ment from Congress. 


Memoranda comprising (i) General 
Instructions to H.M. Ambassador at 
Washington suggesting how proposals 
regarding forthcoming negotiations in 
point of procedure should be handled, 
(ii) Memorandum by Treasury on settle- 
ment of War Debt to U.S. and (iii) Memo- 
randum by Treasury covering statement 
of economic policy. 


Message from Sir R. Lindsay reporting 
conversation with President-Elect in New 
York regarding war debt negotiations: 
Mr. Roosevelt said that he had come to 
conclusion that time-table which he had 
sketched at Warm Springs was too preci- 
pitate and outlined his views on course to 
be adopted: considers conversation was 
very depressing in character. 
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525 FRENCH AMBASSADOR 


NO. AND NAME 


London 


526 Sm R. Linpsay 


531 


Washington 
Tel. No. 140 


Sm R. Linpsay 
Washington 
Tel. No. 141 


Sm R. Linpsay 
Washington 
Tel. No. 152 


To Sm R. Linpsay 


Washington 

Tel. No. 108 
Sm R. LInDsAY 

Tel. No. 154 


Sm R. Linpsay 
Washington 
Tel. No. 157 


DATE 


Feb. 24 


Feb. 27 


Feb. 27 


Mar. 7 


Mar. 7 


Mar. 8 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Letter to Sir J. Simon transmitting 
account of conversation at New York on 
February 22 between French Ambassador 
in Washington and Mr. Roosevelt regard- 
ing gravity of present world situation, 
French debts to U.S. and World Economic 
Conference. 


Reports conversation with Mr. Cordell 
Hull, prospective Secretary of State, who 
said that for present he would prefer to 
leave debts out of account and address 
himself to economic questions: he there- 
upon outlined his views on steps which 
might be taken to ease world situation: 
Mr. Hull was told that while H.M.G. 
would welcome discussion on economic 
matters it would be impossible to leave 
question of debts out of account and that 
their discussion would have to proceed 
parallel with, if not within, an economic 
conference: copy left with him of para- 
graphs 24 to 38 of memoranda of instruc- 
tions (No. 523). 


Refers to No. 526 and comments on con- 
versation with and personality of Mr. 
Hull: learns that Mr. William Phillips, a 
former Under-Secretary of State, will be 
appointed to that post in forthcoming 
Administration. 


Reports conversation with Mr. Phillips, 
when general attitude of H.M.G. on debts 
and international economic questions ex- 
plained to him: he said that State Depart- 
ment would not be ready to take up 
serious discussions until present financial 
crisis had been reduced to some sort of 
order. 


Refers to No. 525 and asks for explanation 
regarding statement of French Ambassador 
in Washington concerning date and venue 
for World Economic Conference. 


Refers to No. 529 and states that he did 
not propose any date for World Economic 
Conference to Mr. Roosevelt and that 
latter appeared rather averse to holding 
it at Washington: Mr. Moley of opinion 
that meeting should be arranged for May 
and said that question of holding it in 
Washington had been debated in Ad- 
ministration circles: infers that no decision 
has yet been reached. 


Reports conversation with Mr. Norman 
Davis regarding debts question: latter 
regretted that in aide-mémoire left with 
Mr. Cordell Hull on February 27 H.M.G. 
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532 


533 


535 


536 


$37 


538 


NO. AND NAME 


Sir R. Linpsay 
Washington 
Tel. No. 169 


Sm R. Linpsay 
Washington 
Tel. No. 175 


Sm R. Linpsay 
Washington 
Tel. No. 176 


Sir R. Linpsay 
Washington 
Tel. No. 178 


Si R. Linpsay 
Washington 


Tels. Nos. 182 and 183 


FRENCH EMBASSY 


London 


Sm R. Linpsay 
Washington 
Tel. No. 191 


DATE 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


20 


24 


24 


24 


26 


30 


31 


MAIN SUBJECT 


virtually placed settlement of debts in 
advance of measures of more purely 
economic character, but it was explained 
to him that H.M.G. was ready to discuss 
all pertinent questions together: he was 
despondent about prospects of debt settle- 
ment and feared that Congress would be 
quite intractable: he considered it would 
be wise to divert attention from debts 
and thought it would be invaluable if 
some striking Anglo-American co-opera- 
tion could be arranged somewhere. 


Reports conversation with Under Secre- 
tary of State regarding possibility of debt 
policy being brought before Congress 
before it dispersed and of Administration 
soon being able to start discussions on 
debt question: Mr. Phillips thought Presi- 
dent might be able to bring matter before 
Congress and stated that he hoped to 
communicate views of U.S. Government 
on British ‘statement of policy’ within 
day or two. 


Transmits text of memorandum received 
from U.S. Secretary of State in reply to 
British memorandum left with him on 
February 27 regarding debts and world 
economic problems. 


Refers to No. 533 and reports conversation 
with U.S. Secretary of State regarding 
U.S. memorandum, importance of debts 
question and suggested visit of Prime 
Minister to U.S. 


Refers to No. 534 and reports observations 
of Mr. Hull regarding difficulty of nego- 
tiating with France: he wondered whether 
it would be possible to discuss economic 
questions with French and leave them out 
of any debt settlement; he was told that 
would be impossible: White House state- 
ment of March 21 that Administration 
expected debts to be paid criticised. 


Refers to No. 534 and comments on invi- 
tation of President to Prime Minister, 
repeated now for third time, to visit him 
at Washington. 


Note summarizing conversation of French 
Ambassador in Washington with Presi- 
dent Roosevelt regarding World Economic 
Conference and war debts. 


Reports discussion at economic conversa- 
tions on March 31 on probable date of and 
preparations for World Economic Con- 
ference. 
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541 


544 Sm R. VANSITTART 


NO. AND NAME 


To Sm R. Linpsay 
Washington 
Tel. No. 132 


To Sr R. Linpsay 
Washington 
Tel. No. 138 


To Sm R. Linpsay 
Washington 
Tel. No. 150 


To Sm R. Linpsay 
Washington 
Tel. No. 151 


Sm R. Linpsay 
Washington 
Tel. No. 220 


S.S. ‘Berengaria’ 
Tel. No. 1 Tour 


545 Sr R. Linpsay 


Washington 
Tel. No. 238 


546 Sm R. Linpsay 


Washington 
Tel. No. 277 


DATE 
Apr. 1 


Apr. 5 


Apr. 10 


Apr. 10 


Apr. 1! 


Apr. 17 


Apr. 22 


Apr. 28 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Transmits short note of conversation be- 
tween Prime Minister, Mr. Norman Davis 
and Secretary of State on March 31 regard- 
ing Economic Conference, international 
debts and question of visit to U.S. of Prime 
Minister. 


States that if President sends official invi- 
tation in agreed terms to Prime Minister 
to visit U.S. he has decided to accept 
invitation and would sail in S.S. ‘Beren- 
garia’ on April 15 and return in same ship 
after four days: instructions to telegraph 
terms of proposed invitation. 


States that immediately following telegram 
(No. 542) sets out position as seen by 
H.M.G. after consideration of Nos. 533-4 
and 536 and contains necessary material 
for reply to U.S. memorandum of March 
24 and for further conversations with 
U.S. Secretary of State. 


Refers to No. 541 and transmits views of 
H.M.G. regarding relation between World 
Economic Conference and war debts re- 
ferred to therein. 


Reports conversation with U.S. Secretary 
of State, when contents of No. 542 com- 
municated to him: Mr. Hull expressed 
his appreciation for frankness of com- 
munication and enquired, speaking 
privately, what H.M.G. would think of 
making payment on account on June 15 to 
be set off against amount of any final 
settlement: personal views given to Mr. 
Hull, who was warned against optimism 
in this connexion. 


Message for Secretary of State from Prime 
Minister explaining why he considered 
aim should be made to hold World Eco- 
nomic Conference in London about June 
12: he suggested that Organizing Com- 
mittee be summoned to meet on April 27 
when impressions of U.S. views would be 
available for guidance. 


Message from Sir R. Vansittart sum- 
marizing conversation of Prime Minister 
with President on April 21 which was in 
nature of general preliminary survey: Presi- 
dent appeared to be in agreement that 
World Economic Conference should meet 
at earliest possible date and that Lausanne 
settlement should not be disturbed. 


Message for Sir R. Hopkins, Treasury, 
from Sir F. Leith-Ross transmitting in- 
formation received from French that, 
although no agreement had been arrived 
at about debts, President Roosevelt had 
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549 


550 


551 


552 


553 


NO. AND NAME 


Sm R. Linpsay 
Washington 
Tel. No. 299 


To Sm R. Linpsay 
Washington 
Tel. No. 249 


Sm R. Linpsay 
Washington 
Tel. No. gor 


Sr F. Lerrn-Ross 
Treasury 


Sm R. Linpsay 


Washington 
Tel. No. 305 


Sm R. Linpsay 


Washington 
Tel. No. 310 


Tel. No. 263 


DATE 


May 8 


May 9 


May 10 


May 12 


May 13 


May 14 


May 17 


MAIN SUBJECT 
given M. Herriot to understand that, pro- 
vided French made good payment due in 
December 1932, he would seek powers 
from Congress to suspend payment on 
June 15 and to negotiate settlement along- 
side World Conference. 


Message for Treasury from Mr. Bewley, 
Financial Secretary at H.M. Embassy, 
regarding scheme concerning war debts 
put forward by Mr. Warburg, adviser on 
monetary affairs to President Roosevelt: 
Mr. Warburg expressed hope that reply 
to proposal would not be long delayed. 


States that Prime Minister has written 
confidential and unofficial letter to Presi- 
dent regarding proposed tariff truce and 
war debts: on latter Prime Minister dwelt 
in guarded terms on serious situation 
which would arise if payment on June 15 
were insisted upon: requests to be kept 
informed of opinion on this matter and 
asks for appreciation of present position 
immediately. 


Discusses prospects of President asking 
Congress for, and obtaining, powers to deal 
with debts according to his discretion: 
considers that powers will be granted to 
him though perhaps with some reserva- 
tions: Congress expected to adjourn early 
in June and message on debts by President 
may come within next fortnight. 


Memorandum on discussions at Washing- 
ton on war debts. 


Reports reply of U.S. Secretary of State to 
enquiry regarding President’s intentions 
concerning June instalment of debts: 
although answer took form of rather vague 
generalities considers situation is hopeful. 


Reports press statement on alleged offer 
made to President by French Government 
regarding debts and summarizes facts as 
received from French Embassy. 


Refers to No. 547 and explains why it is 
difficult to formulate any official decision 
on Mr. Warburg’s proposal: enquires if it 
would be possible to elicit from President 
or Secretary of State unofficially whether 
they are expecting reply to Mr. Warburg’s 
proposal and, if so, to sound them whether 
reply on lines of No. 554 would help 
matters forward: asks when U.S. delega- 
tion coming over for World Conference 
and whether it would be possible to discuss 
war debts with them before Conference 
opens. 
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803 


804 


805 


NO. AND NAME 


554 To Sim R. Linpsay 


ashingto 
Tel. No. 264 


555 Sir R. Linpsay 


Washington 
Tel. No. 323 


556 To Sir R. Linpsay 
Washi 
Tel. No. 267 


557 Sm R. Linpsay 
Washington 
Tel. No. 331 


558 Sm R. Linpsay 
Washington 
Tel. No. 335 


559 Sm R. Liunpsay 
Washington 
Tel. No. 334 


560 To Sm R. Linpsay 
Washington 
Tel. No. 291 


561 Sir R. Linpsay 


Washington 
Tels. Nos. 364 and 365 


DATE 


May 17 


May 18 


May 18 


May 20 


May 22 


May 22 


June 4 


June 4 


MAIN SUBJECT 


PAGE 


Refers to No. 553 and transmits text of 806 


suggested reply to Mr. Warburg’s pro- 
posal. 


Refers to No. 553 and reports conversation 
with U.S. Secretary of State, who promised 
to find out whether reply to Mr. Warburg’s 
proposal was expected. 

Transmits substance of Note from French 
Chargé d’Affaires of May 15 regarding 
French Government’s attitude towards 
suggested arrangement for stabilization 
of currencies of principal countries and 
question of war debts: transmits also sub- 
stance of reply of H.M.G. 


Refers to No. 555 and reports that he has 
been asked by Mr. Hull to refer to Presi- 
dent question put to him regarding Mr. 
Warburg’s proposals: hopes to see President 
or Mr. Moley, who is now in control of 
debt question, on May 22. 


Transmits text of personal and confidential 
letter from President to Prime Minister of 
May 22 in reply to Prime Minister’s letter 
of May 8 (see No. 548): President refers to 
possibility of part payment of debt being 
made in silver, effect of suggested debt 
negotiations on Economic Conference and 
holding of free debts discussions at 
Washington. 


Refers to No. 558 and reports conversation 
with Mr. Moley who, in reply to question 
whether U.S. Government were awai 
some offer with regard to debts, said that 
substance of President’s letter to Prime 
Minister was that there was nothing 
particular for H.M.G. to do at present: 
Mr. Moley explained President’s inten- 
tions in regard to his message to Congress 
which he anticipated with fair confidence 
would pass latter. 


Transmits text of letter dated June 4 from 
Prime Minister to be delivered to President 
suggesting three conceivable ways of meet- 
ing situation on June 15 regarding debt 
payment: considers that postponement of 
payment pending work of International 
Conference is by far best method and 
would be most helpful to both countries in 
their search for amicable settlement of 
whole question: advances considerations 
to be borne in mind concerning proposal 
for token payment pending some final debt 
agreement. 


Reports conversation with Messrs. Moley 
and Phillips who stated that President felt 
compelled to abandon idea of sending 
message to Congress as indicated in No. 
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815 


562 


: 67 


568 


NO. AND NAME DATE 


Sm R. Linpsay June 4 
Washington 
Tel. No. 366 


Si R. Linpsay June 7 
Washington 
Tel. No. 374 


Sir R. Linpsay June 8 
Washington 
Tels. Nos. 381 and 382 


To Sir R. Linpsay June g 
Washington 
Tel. No. 296 


To Sir R. Linpsay June 9 
Washington 
Tel. No. 297 


Sir R. Linpsay June 10 
Washington 
Tels. Nos. 387 and 388 


Sm R. Linpsay June 10 
Washington 
Tel. No. 389 


MAIN SUBJECT 


559: they made suggestion that H.M.G, 
should make interim part payment 
and indicated form and procedure best 
adopted in their view to meet case and 
overcome crisis of June 15: memorandum 
embodying suggestions transmitted in im- 
mediately following telegram. 


Refers to No. 561 and transmits text of 
memorandum referred to therein. 


Refers to No. 560 and transmits text of 
President’s reply to Prime Minister’s letter 
of June 4, explaining limitations to which 
he is subject: President points out that he 
can now accept payments in silver and in 
U.S. currency. 


Reports conversation with President who 
explained why it was now impossible to 
send message to Congress recommending 
moratorium: he urged that H.M.G. should 
make part payment, possibly of 10 million 
dollars: disadvantages of this solution from 
point of view of H.M.G. and especially its 
effect on future negotiations were pointed 
out to President. 


States that urgent telegram is on its way 
and asks whether Sir R. Lindsay can see 
President on night of June 9. 


Refers to No. 564 and records conclusions 
reached by Cabinet at sitting on June 9: 
it was agreed that token payment of 5 
million dollars might be offered if Presi- 
dent would give an assurance that in his 
opinion such payment was acceptable and 
that, in view of H.M.G. having made it, 
they should not be regarded as being in 
default: instructions to see President im- 
mediately and ask whether necessary 
assurance can be given and, if so, in what 
terms. 


Refers to No. 566 and reports conversation 
with President at which Mr. Moley was 
present: President regretted that payment 
to be offered was 5 million dollars and 
not 10 million: he promised, however, to 
communicate terms of his suggested answer 
in which he would do his best to meet 
wishes of Secretary of State and preserve 
standing of H.M.G. 


Transmits text of Note received from State 
Department dated June g notifying interest 
due on war debt to U.S. on June 15: Note 
is formal one sent in accordance with 
normal procedure with sole variation that 
it volunteers offer of concession of payment 
in bonds. 
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820 


823 


823 


824 


825 


571 


573 


574 


575 


576 


NO. AND NAME 
Sm R. Linpsay 
Washington 

Tel. No. 390 


Sm R. Linpsay 
Washington 
Tel. No. 394 


Si R. Linpsay 


Washington 
Tel. No. 395 


Sm R. Linpsay 
Washington 
Tel. No. 396 


Sm R. Lrvpsay 
Washington 
Tel. No. 397 


To Sm R. Linpsay 
Washington 
Tel. No. 302 

To Sm R. Linpsay 
Washington 
Tel. No. 303 


To Sm R. Linpsay 
Washington 
Tel. No. 301 


Srr R. Linpsay 


Washington 
Tels. Nos. 398 and 399 


DATE 
June 


June 


June 


June 


June 


June 


June 


June 


10 


fe) 


II 


II 


12 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Refers to No. 567: comments on conversa- 
tion with President and discusses moral 
advantages of offering ten million dollars 
instead of five million dollars: payment 
in silver not preferred. 


Refers to No. 567 and transmits text of 
aide-mémoire handed to President on June 
g regarding token payment in respect of 
June instalment. 


Refers to No. 570 and transmits text of 
aide-mémoire received from U.S. Secretary 
of State in reply thereto. 


Comments on No. 571 and points out that 
aide-mémoire powerfully reinforces argu- 
ments in No. 569: President willing to 
issue statement (apart from official Note) 
that he does not regard part payment as 
default: Congress likely to adjourn on 
June 12. 


Reports press announcement that British 
Ambassador visited White House on June 
g and proposed unofficially part pay- 
ment of 8 million dollars by H.M.G.: con- 
siders announcement was due to deliberate 
disclosure and takes it to mean that if 
H.M.G. offered 10 million dollars they 
could pay in silver. 


Refers to No. 576 and transmits text of 
draft Note to be shown to President in 
reply to No. 568. 


Refers to Nos. 574 and 576 and states that 
subject to necessary assurances H.M.G. 
contemplate payment of 5 million in 
currency dollars and do not intend to 
avail themselves of option to pay in silver. 


Comments on No. 571 and states that 
immediately following telegram (No. 574) 
contains draft of Note to be shown to 
President: any suggestions President may 
desire to offer will of course be considered. 


Refers to No. 576 and reports conversation 
with U.S. Acting Secretary of State on June 
11: points under discussion were phrase 
‘part payment’, terms of statement to be 
made that President did not regard U.S. 
as in presence of any default, and amount 
of 5 million dollars suggested as part pay- 
ment: in discussing latter point, Mr. 
Phillips expatiated on effect on public 
opinion of higher sum and it was then 
suggested to him that if President could 
give H.M.G. adequate moral indemnity 
Cabinet might be asked to increase sum. 
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829 


831 


832 


833 


578 


581 


582 


To Sm R. Linpsay 


Washington 
Tel. Unnumbered 


To Sm R. Linpsay 


Washington 
Tel. No. 305 


Sir R. Linpsay 


Washington 
No. 887 


To Sm R. Linpsay 
Washington 
Tel. No. 317 


To Sm R. Linpsay 


Washington 
Tel. No. 351 


Mr. OsBoRNE 
Washington 
Tel. No. 474 

To Mr. Ossorne 
Washington 
Tel. No. 384 


To Lorp TYRRELL 
Paris 
No. 1554 


To Sir R. GRAHAM 
Rome 
No. 804 


DATE 
June 12 


June 12 


June 13 


June 14 


June 15 


Aug. 3 


Aug. 15 


Sept. 7 


Sept. 22 


Sept. 22 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Reports Mr. Moley’s appeal on behalf of 
President that sum of 5 million dollars 
should be increased: it was made clear that, 
if 10 million offered, payment in silver 
would be regarded as natural and un- 
exceptionable. 


Refers to No. 577 and states that if sup- 
pression of word ‘any’ in phrase ‘in the 
presence of any default’ would ease situa- 
tion its retention should not be insisted on. 


Refers to No. 578 and agrees to part pay- 
ment of 10 million dollars which will be 
paid in silver: instructions to ask President 
to agree that text of Notes exchanged and 
President’s statement may be released at 
noon on June 13 so that Mr. Chamberlain 
can make his Parliamentary statement at 
6 p.m. 


Transmits copies of Notes of June 13 and 
14 exchanged with U.S. Department of 
State and statement by President of June 
14 regarding payment of war debts. 


Instructions to convey thanks of Prime 
Minister to President. 


Instructions to inform President that 
H.M.G. wish to enquire whether it would 
be convenient to him if they instructed 
Sir F. Leith-Ross to proceed to Washington 
at beginning of October for preliminary 
discussions on war debts. 


Refers to No. 583 and reports that early 
October would be acceptable for visit, but 
exact date would have to be fixed later. 


Proposes that Sir F. Leith-Ross should 
leave on September 27, which should 
make it possible for conversations to begin 
in Washington on October 5: instructions 
to enquire whether date would be con- 
venient to U.S. Government and ascertain 
who will be appointed to conduct nego- 
tiations from American side. 


Transmits copy of record made by Chan- 
cellor of Exchequer of conversation in 
London on July 27 with M. Bonnet on 
subject of war debts due to U.S. Govern- 
ment and to H.M.G.: instructions to seek 
early interview with M. Daladier in order 
to enquire views of French Government 
on war debt question. 


Refers to re-opening in Washington of 
negotiations between H.M.G. and U.S. 
Government for revision of war debt 
settlement and transmits text of com- 
munication to be made to Signor Musso- 
lini: instructions (1) to enquire whether 
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591 


NO. AND NAME 


Mr. OsBoRNE 
Washington 
Tel. No. 512 


Sm R, GRAHAM 
Rome 
Tel. No. 279 


Sm R. Linpsay 
Washington 
Tel. No. 549 


To Sm R. Linpsay 
Washington 
Tel. No. 426 


Sm R. Linpsay 
Washington 
Tels. Nos. 556-560 


Sm R. Linpsay 
Washington 
Tel. No. 563 


DATE 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


24 


27 


12 


17 


18 


MAIN SUBJECT 
Italian Government agree with policy of 
seeking firm settlement and whether they 
would be prepared to enter into similar 
agreement with U.S.: (2) toadd that policy 
of H.M.G. with regard to war debts was 


unchanged. 


Reports that he has heard nothing more 
about who is to conduct debt negotiations 
on behalf of U.S. Government and draws 
attention to certain considerations which 
make prospects of satisfactory outcome 
unfavourable. 

Note 1. On September 28 Mr. Osborne 
telegraphed that Mr. Acheson, Under- 
Secretary for Treasury, would be in charge 
of negotiations. 


Refers to No. 587 and reports reply of 
Signor Mussolini to communication made 
to him: subject to consultation with Signor 
Jung, Signor Mussolini thought Italian 
Government would be in general agree- 
ment with policy of H.M.G. in regard to 
point 1: in regard to point 2 he regarded 
attitude of H.M.G. as perfectly natural 
and agreed with it. 


Transmits text of atde-mémoire, handed to 
Mr. Acheson for his personal use by Sir 
F. Leith-Ross, outlining alternative bases 
on which H.M.G. suggest agreement on 
war debts could be reached. 


States that M. Daladier informed Lord 
Tyrrell on October 9g that he could give 
him no binding answer regarding French 
attitude on war debt question before con- 
sulting Cabinet: meanwhile he personally 
shared views of Chancellor of Exchequer 
but he expected parliamentary opposition 
to any scheme under which France would 
make payments to her former Allies with- 
out receiving payments from Germany. 


Message from Sir F. Leith-Ross for Sir 
Warren Fisher of Treasury transmitting 
account of private talk with Mr. Acheson 
regarding President’s views on No. 590; 
neither scheme would be accepted by Con- 
gress but there might be possibility of 
another temporary debt arrangement: ad- 
vantages of introducing negotiations on 
tariff question discussed: asks for instruc- 
tions on various points. 


Messages from Sir F. Leith-Ross for Sir W. 
Fisher reporting that at meeting on October 
18 Mr. Acheson made formal statement of 
President’s views as reported in No. 592: 
summarizes remarks made in reply. 
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NO. AND NAME 


To Sir R. Linpsay 
Washington 
Tel. No. 443 


To Si R. Linpsay 
Washington 
Tel. No. 454 


To Sir R. Linpsay 
Washington 
Tel. No. 455 


Sir R. Linpsay 
Washington 
Tel. No. 589 


Sm R. Linpsay 
Washington 
Tel. No. 590 


To Sir R. Linpsay 
Washington 
Tel. No. 469 


Sr R, Linveay 
Washington 
Tel. No. 601 


DATE 


Oct. 21 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


27 


MAIN SUBJECT 

Refers to No. 592 and transmits message 
from Sir W. Fisher to Sir F. Leith-Ross 
containing reply approved by Chancellor 
of Exchequer to points raised in para- 
graph 17. 

Message from Sir W. Fisher for Sir F. 
Leith-Ross informing him that as Chan- 
cellor has arrived at conclusion that there 
appears to be no chance of obtaining 
satisfactory permanent settlement he has 
turned his attention to temporary settle- 
ment: instructions to explore possibilities 
in this connexion and transmits views of 
Chancellor. 


Message from Sir W. Fisher for Sir F. 
Leith-Ross referring to No. 595 and ex- 
plaining why H.M.G. felt doubt as to 
desirability of putting in written offer re- 
lating to permanent settlement. 


Message for Sir W. Fisher from Sir F. 
Leith-Ross stating that interview with 
President has made it clear that there is 
no prospect of securing anything beyond 
another temporary arrangement to cover 
December payment and enquiring whether 
H.M.G. would be willing to accept prin- 
ciple of temporary arrangement covering 
next instalment only and, if so, what 
amount they would pay. 


Message for Sir W. Fisher from Sir F. 
Leith-Ross reporting conversation with 
President on November 1 from which it 
appeared that he saw no prospect of 
permanent or temporary settlement re- 
garding war debts at present, but would 
accept part payment in respect of De- 
cember instalment. 


Message from Sir W. Fisher to Sir F. 
Leith-Ross referring to Nos. 597 and 598 
and stating that H.M.G. are prepared to 
accept principle of temporary arrange- 
ment covering next instalment only and 
will pay 1o million dollars: states that it 
would be convenient for Chancellor to 
make statement in Parliament on afternoon 
of November 7 if texts are agreed by then. 


Message for Chancellor of Exchequer and 
Sir W. Fisher reporting that at meeting 
with President on November 4 agreement 
was given to text of documents enclosed 
in No. 602 and that President agreed with 
figure of 7} million dollars: exchange of 
Notes arranged for 11 a.m. on November 
6: President would be glad to have text of 
statement which Chancellor will make in 
House and indicated line he (President) 
proposed to take with press. 
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NO. AND NAME 


601 To Sm E. Drummonp 
Rome 
Tel. No. 351 
To Lorp TYRRELL 
Paris 


Tel. No. 219 


602 Sm R. Linpsay 
Washington 
No. 1457 


603 Sm R. Linpsay 


Washington 
No. 1636 


APPENDIX 


DATE 


Nov. 6 


Nov. 8 


Dec. 27 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Instructions to inform Italian (French) 
Government orally and in confidence that 
discussions with U.S. Government regard- 
ing war debts have been concluded: it has 
been impossible to secure final settlement 
but agreement has been reached whereby 
H.M.G. will make, instead of instalment 
falling due in December, a payment of 7} 
million dollars. 


Transmits copies of Notes exchanged with 
Department of State on November 6 and 
President’s press statement of November 7 
regarding war debts. 


Comments on lack of interest shown in 
U.S. regarding phase of intergovern- 
mental debt question ended on December 
15 and lack of criticism of part played by 
President: reports information from col- 
leagues regarding position of other debtor 
countries and comments on future attitude 
of Congress and on deadlock in Anglo-U.S. 
negotiations. 


Further despatches from Berlin dealing with the internal situation in Germany 


(April-September, 1933) 


CORRIGENDUM 


Volume III in this Series, No. 207. Heading should read: 
‘Note by Mr. A. Henderson of a conversation with M. Briand.’ 
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CHAPTER I 


Correspondence regarding the 
National Socialist régime in Germany 
(March 25—April 26, 1933) 


No. 1 


Sir H. Rumbold (Berlin) to Sir R. Vansittart' (Received March 27) 
No. 8 Saving: Telegraphic [C 2764/319/18] 
BERLIN, March 25, 1933 


Situation of prominent men of opposition parties may be of interest in 
connection with recent question in the House of Commons.? 

Wels is at liberty, and took part in the debate in the Reichstag on March 23 
as leader of the Social Democratic Party. Breitscheid,? Hilferding? and one 
or two others were specially excused at their own request from attending. 
Severing; was arrested some days ago on an obscure charge of corruption, 
but has now been released on bail. Thalmann‘ is in prison, but ‘Berliner 
Tageblatt’ of this morning states that its representative has visited him and 
that he is being well treated. 


t Sir J. Simon had left London for Geneva on March 24. He returned on March 28. 

2 On March 20 Colonel Wedgwood asked whether the Secretary of State could obtain 
any information as to the whereabouts or safety of Herren Wels, Breitscheid, and von 
Gerlach. See Parl. Deb., 5th ser., H. of C., vol. 276, col. 23. 

3 Prominent members of the Social Democratic Party. 

¢ Leader of the German Communist Party. 


No. 2 


Str H. Rumbold (Berlin) to Sir R. Vansittart (Received March 26, 2.40 p.m.) 
No. 68 Telegraphic (C 2757/319/18] 

BERLIN, March 26, 1933, 1.50 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 21.! 
I agree with the statement by Jewish Federation. The order given by 
Chancellor on March 14 (see my despatch No. 255?) became effective 
t Not printed. In this telegram of March 25 Sir H. Rumbold was asked (i) whether he 
could confirm a statement by the Federation of German Jewish Citizens deprecating alarm- 
ist reports about the treatment of Jews and (ii) whether the United States Embassy in Berlin 
had made representations to the German Government with regard to the alleged maltreat- 


ment of Jews. 
2 See Volume IV in this Series, No. 265. 
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immediately especially in the case of Jews and picketing and interference 
with their warehouses ceased. Individual cases of bodily maltreatment still 
occur and my Polish colleague tells me that he has already dealt with some 
forty cases, victims being Polish Jews. Further cases are being reported to 
him. 

United States Embassy have been instructed to report fully on treatment 
of Jews in Germany but have not received instructions to take any action 
vis-a-vis the German Government in the matter and my United States 
colleague would deprecate the issue of such instructions as likely to do more 
harm than good. I agree with him. 

In view of agitation abroad Government are now engaged in counter- 
propaganda and statements have been issued by von Papen and Goring 
denying exaggerated reports. The fact that Goring is now on the defensive 
is a good sign. Political arrests still continue and purging of administration 
is proceeding as before. 


No. 3 


Sir H. Rumbold (Berlin) to Sir R. Vansittart (Received March 27, t1.15 a.m.) 
No. 70 Telegraphic: by telephone [C 2761/319/18} 
BERLIN, March 27, 1933 
My telegram No. 68.! 
Apart from bodily ill-treatment, of which some cases still occur, Jews are 
experiencing great hardships through wholesale dismissals from State and 
municipal employment. It is usually impossible for them to find another post. 


I No. 2. 


No. 4 


Str H. Rumbold (Berlin) to Sir R. Vansittart (Received March 27, 9.25 p.m.) 
No. 71 Telegraphic [C 2813/319/18] 


BERLIN, March 27, 1933, 8.45 p.m. 

An official statement has been issued this evening to the effect that 
Chancellor and Minister for Propaganda have been discussing most effective 
methods of combating anti-German propaganda ‘engendered by Jewish 
circles in America and England’. The National Socialist movement will it is 
added have recourse to ‘sharpest legal counter-measures’ against authors of 
this agitation who are mainly German Jews domiciled abroad. 

A further semi-official statement speaks of counter-measures against boy- 
cott of German wares abroad. National Socialist Party propose to set up 
committees to take action ‘and eventually raise Jewish question at meetings’. 
Protest meetings abroad may lead it says to counter-measures such as the 
boycott of Jewish shops and stores. Government of the Reich will treat this 
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National Socialist counter-movement in the same way as foreign Govern- 
ments treat anti-German movements. 

Today the press publishes statements by Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
Dr. Goebbels and a number of important Jewish associations denying 
cruelties and deprecating exaggerations in foreign press. 

Hugenberg press this evening states that anti-German propaganda in 
London is even more intense than in America and speaks of placards with 
insulting inscriptions as well as of ‘a motorcar campaign throughout the 


country’. 


No. 5 


Sir H. Rumbold (Berlin) to Sir F. Simon (Received April 4) 
No. 295 [C 3074/319/18] 
BERLIN, March 28, 1933 
Sir, 

I have the honour to report that the new Government have now decided to 
embark on a campaign of propaganda in order to counteract the hostility of 
the foreign press to the new régime. Early in February the Government 
proceeded to take very harsh measures against those newspapers which 
published extracts from the foreign press unfavourable to themselves. They 
even dismissed the editor of Wolff’s Bureau and issued stringent warnings to 
other news purveyors. Newspapers naturally refrained from reporting un- 
palatable foreign news, and the Government seemed to think that they could 
follow this ostrich policy indefinitely. They have now been hoist with their 
own petard, the outcry in the foreign press having swollen to such dimensions 
that it is no longer possible to maintain secrecy about it in this country. The 
sensational press in America appears to have availed itself of the opportunity 
(provided so unwisely by the German Government themselves) of increasing 
its circulation at the expense of Germany’s good name. Captain Goring, in 
particular, provided this opportunity on a number of occasions by means of 
inflammatory addresses, and the task of making reparation seems now to 
have devolved on him in the first instance. 

2. The Government practically ignored the anti-Nazi campaign in the 
foreign press until the 23rd March, when Captain Goring, speaking in the 
Reichstag, vigorously denied the allegations made abroad concerning the ill- 
treatment of German political prisoners. On the 25th March he summoned 
the representatives of the foreign press and lectured them with that brusque- 
ness and vehemence to which they are now becoming accustomed. He 
admitted that individuals had been killed and maltreated, but insisted that 
the excesses were insignificant in view of the revolutionary experience 
through which the country had just passed. In bullying tones he threatened 
the correspondents with dire penalties if they, or rather their newspapers, did 
not mend their ways. He went on to say that many thousands of persons had 
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been arrested, but insisted that they were being well treated. He claimed that 
members of patriotic associations had actually been dismissed for beating 
Jews. Selected newspaper correspondents were then taken to see the Com- 
munist leaders, Thalmann and Torgler, as well as the editors of the Com- 
munist ‘Rote Fahne’ and ‘Welt Buhne’. These men admitted that they were 
being given normal prison treatment and had not been subjected to bodily 
punishment. 

g. On the same day Baron Neurath and Herr von Papen telephoned 
expostulations to America, while Jewish organisations in Germany got into 
touch with similar organisations abroad. The Nazi propaganda machine 
was then set to work, and Jewish newspapers were invited to take up the 
cudgels on behalf of the new Government lest worse should befall them. The 
statement by the Central Jewish Association (which comprises most of the 
important Jewish bodies in Germany) to the effect that excesses had now 
ceased was then issued. A systematic ‘anti-cruelty’ campaign is now being 
conducted. 

4. As stated in my telegram No. 68! of the 26th March, the Government’s 
recent statements are reasonably accurate, and acts of revenge and other 
excesses are becoming rare. In my despatch No. 268? of the 21st March I 
stated that the number of persons murdered or seriously injured in political 
affrays ran into hundreds. No official statement has yet appeared, but my 
estimate appears to be confirmed by Captain Goring’s public statement that 
the counter-revolution had cost ‘no more in casualties, both killed and 
injured, than the political skirmishes of last year’. As those skirmishes cost 
not less than 350 lives, the casualty list must be considerable, though it is to 
be doubted if the Nazis themselves have any reliable statistics. The total 
number of individuals maltreated or imprisoned is given by a very good 
authority at 15,000. This figure is evidently an underestimate. 

5. Lhe Jewish community in this country are faced with a much more 
serious danger than mere bodily maltreatment or petty persecution. Through- 
out the public services they are being systematically removed from their posts, 
nominally on the ground that they have Marxist sympathies. Doctors, lawyers, 
judges, professors and persons whose appointment rests in any way in official 
hands are being ruthlessly dismissed for no other reason than the accident of 
race. In a number of Federal States, including Bavaria, the Commissioners 
of Justice have decided that judges of Jewish origin are to be excluded from 
the courts and that Jewish advocates are not to be allowed to prosecute. A 
strong movement to enforce similar rules in Prussia is now on foot. The 
hardship inflicted on members of the learned professions who are suddenly 
deprived of their livelihood in this irresponsible way need not be emphasised. 
The counter-agitation by the Nazi propaganda machine in the foreign press 
may lead to a revulsion of opinion abroad and to the belief that all the recent 
stories of cruelty are unfounded. As in the case of the ‘war atrocities’ in 
Flanders, falsehood and truth have already become so intermixed that it 1s 
impossible to disentangle them, but it would be wrong to imagine that Jews 

t No. 2. 2 See Volume IV in this Series, No. 268. 
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have not suffered, and are not still suffering, gross injustice in this country. 
The Chancellor and Captain Goring must be held responsible for the cam- 
paign against the Jews. The other Ministers, including Dr. Goebbels, the 
Minister of Propaganda, have hitherto kept aloof from it. Indeed, Dr. 
Goebbels’s appearance, which is suspiciously non-Nordic, and his unusual 
intelligence and imagination seem to point to a Semitic admixture some- 
where. 

6. Before the Hitlerite Government took office in February the Jewish 
problem in Germany was admittedly becoming a serious one. Ever since the 
revolution Jews have been given fair play in every walk of life in this country, 
with the result that their racial superiority was asserting itself, at any rate in 
German eyes, to an almost alarming extent. It is obvious to any observer that 
the average German, while superior to the Jew in many respects, and while 
endowed with remarkable qualities of tenacity, industry and sobriety, is 
distinctly inferior in an artistic sense and even in a purely intellectual sense 
to the German Jew. Wherever imagination, financial acumen or even 
business flair comes into play, the Jew tends to outdistance his German rival, 
and in every domain of intellectual effort the achievements of the Jews are 
entirely out of proportion to their numbers. In a country where they hardly 
amount to 2 per cent. of the population, they have practically monopolised 
some professions and have obtained the plums of a great many others. The 
teaching professions, medicine, the law, the press, imaginative literature, 
architecture, and the like, might, in time, become completely monopolised 
by the Jewish element if we are to judge by the strides made by them during 
the last fifteen years. It is only natural that the academic youth of this 
country should bitterly resent the success of the Jews, especially at a moment 
when the learned professions in Germany are hopelessly overcrowded. The 
dismissal of doctors, lawyers and teachers, which is now taking place on a 
wholesale scale, will reopen these professions to the National Socialist candi- 
dates, and the anti-Semitic Nazi party comprises in its ranks most of the 
academic youth of this country for that very reason. 

7. It must be borne in mind that the Jewish element in Germany has 
always been closely associated in the Nationalist mind with the cardinal sins 
of democracy and pacifism. Many of the leaders of the Left parties were 
Jews, and they were undoubtedly responsible to a large extent for the 
‘abominable policy’—to use Hitler’s expression—of fulfilment. The associa- 
tion of the Jews with bolshevism in Russia renders them doubly obnoxious 
to the Nazi leaders; not only are they guilty in their eyes of having destroyed 
civilisation and Christianity in Russia, but they are accused of ‘infusing into 
the German and European system the poison of communism’. Again the 
Jewish press in Germany, which ranked and still ranks far above the native 
press, has, in its outlook, always been international rather than nationalist. 
The Jewish contribution to recent German literature, especially the drama, 
was often anti-German in outlook, or, at any rate, non-German. Generally 
speaking the intellectual ascendancy of the Jews in the domain of literature, 
the drama, the cinematograph and the wireless aroused the most active 
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jealousy in the Nationalist and Nazi camps, and the present campaign 1s 
directed not merely against politicians, but against authors and artists as well. 

8. The supremacy of the Jews in the domain of finance became over- 
whelming when the currency collapsed in 1923 and was replaced in turn by 
the Renten Mark and the Gold Mark. It is at such moments of disturbance 
that the elasticity and adaptability of the Jewish character become most 
manifest. Jewish financiers were quick to seize the opportunity to lay firm 
hands on the financial machinery of the country. The ostentatious mode of 
life of Jewish bankers and financiers—a tradition from the days when the 
ex-Emperor ennobled Jews who built ocean-going yachts or set up large 
racing stables—inevitably aroused envy when unemployment became general. 
The best elements in the Jewish community will now have to suffer and are 
suffering for the sins of the worst, and more especially for the sins of the 
Russian and the Galician Jews who came into this country during the revolu- 
tion of 1918. Immigrants like Sklarek and Barmat, with a natural bent for 
crooked finance, became the centre of great financial and political scandals, 
which seriously discredited the Left parties and still serve as classic examples 
of the kind of Jew abhorrent to the ‘Nordic’ or Nazi mind. It will need all 
the intelligence and resource of the hard-working Jewish intelligentsia to cope 
with the present onslaught. The young Nazi generation has no knowledge 
of the services rendered by German Jews and by Jews in foreign countries 
throughout the struggle against the more oppressive clauses of the Treaty of 
Versailles. The same skilful and incessant propaganda which contributed so 
much to the improvement in Germany’s international position during the last 
decade is now being turned against the Nazi movement, and it is evident 
from the angry outbursts of the Nazi leaders that German interests are feeling 
the effects of this propaganda in every part of the world. As a counter- 
measure the Government are now threatening to outlaw the Jewish com- 
munity in Germany, and it is clear that Jewish organisations abroad would 
be well advised to desist, at any rate, from public forms of agitation. They 
are dealing with unintelligent and ruthless opponents in the present German 
Government, and they may do more harm than good by goading them too 
far at the present juncture. 

I have, &c., 
Horace RuMBOLD 


No. 6 


Sir H. Rumbold (Berlin) to Sir 7. Simon (Received March 29, 2.0 p.m.) 
No. 73 Telegraphic (C 2899/319/18] 
BERLIN, March 29, 1933, 1.28 p.m. 


My immediately preceding telegram." 
Nazis are evidently following Soviet precedent and issuing Government 
manifestoes as party proclamations. The manifesto which is violently worded 


1 No. 7. These telegrams were despatched in reverse order. 
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contains no reference to the fact that Captain Goring by his inflammatory 
speeches is the real culprit. 

Press yesterday reported Jewish agitation abroad was dying down so that 
sudden issue of the manifesto is surprising. It obviously supplied rank and 
file of Nazi party with continuous excitement which Jew-baiting provides 
and which will distract their attention for the time being. 

There may also be ulterior motives. If Germany has to restrict her service 
of foreign debts this disturbance and its repercussions throughout the world 
might provide her with the pretext. 

It is still possible that boycott will be called off on the ground that mere 
threat has been enough to quell anti-German propaganda abroad. Nazi 
leaders have used this kind of bluff before although present threat looks more 
serious. 


No. 7 


Sir H. Rumbold (Berlin) to Sir 7. Simon (Recetved March 29, 2.0 p.m.) 
No. 72 Telegraphic [C 2898/319/18] 


BERLIN, March 29, 1933, 1-32 p.m. 

The National Socialist Party have issued a proclamation calling upon their 

members to organise a boycott of Jewish shops, Jewish goods, Jewish lawyers 

and doctors from 10 a.m. on April 1. Jews themselves are not to be molested. 

The manifesto urges in future only restricted numbers of Jews should be 

allowed into the learned professions, high schools and universities in Germany. 
The measure is stated to be directed against agitation of Jews abroad. 


No. 8 


Sir H. Rumbold (Berlin) to Sir F. Simon (Recetved March 30, 1.55 p.m.) 
No. 74 Telegraphic (C 2943/319/18)} 
BERLIN, March 30, 1933, 1.35 p.m. 

My telegram No. 72.! 

Newspapers this morning report sporadic outbreaks of boycott in different 
towns. 

In Gérlitz Jewish judges and lawyers left court house and were subse- 
quently taken into protective custody. Anti-Jewish feeling is very strong 
in many parts of the country. 


1 No. 7. 


No. 9 


Sir H. Rumbold (Berlin) to Sir F. Simon (Received March 30, 2.10 p.m.) 
No. 75 Telegraphic (C 2944/319/18] 
BERLIN, March 30, 1933, 1.40 p.m. 

My telegram No. 73.! 

Those of my colleagues to whom I have spoken about the matter are 
unanimous in condemning folly of German Government in announcing a 
boycott of everything Jewish at a moment when anti-German campaign was 
apparently dying down. One of my principal colleagues described impending 
action of German Government as a defiance of civilized world and as on a 
par with announcement of unrestricted submarine warfare. 

Italian Ambassador, who has evidently spoken to one of the German 
Ministers, whilst agreeing that German Government were making a mistake 
derived the impression that they feel it necessary to proceed with the boycott 
which however they do not think will last more than a week. This seems an 
anticipation on the part of Germans that by that time they will have brought 
the press and public opinion abroad to heel. 

I cannot think that von Neurath can approve of these proceedings but his 
position is certainly becoming more difficult every day. 
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No. 10 


Sir 7. Simon to Sir H. Rumbold (Berlin) 
No. 23 Telegraphic (C 2971/319/18] 

FOREIGN OFFICE, March 30, 1933, 10.0 p.m. 

Indignation 1s growing both in the House of Commons and in the country 

generally at the treatment of Jews and political opponents generally by the 

German Government and the Nazi Party, and this afternoon in response to 

a request by the Leader of the Opposition I agreed to ask you to furnish me 

with a full report on the present situation.! This report, which will no doubt 

cover a good deal of the ground already covered by your telegrams, ought to 

be worded in such a way as to be suitable if necessary for presentation to 
Parliament. 


t See Parl. Deb., 5th ser., H. of C., vol. 276, col. 1185. 


No. 11 


Sir F. Simon to Sir H. Rumbold (Berlin) 
No. 234 [C 2952/319/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, March 30, 1933 
Sir, 

In the course of my interview with Herr von Hoesch today I referred again 
to the indications of British public opinion on the situation of the Jews in 
Germany. I warned him that this feeling was by no means confined to 
Jewish circles, but that there were widespread indications of it among liberal- 
minded people generally and that it was likely to receive expression both in 
the House of Commons and outside. 

The Ambassador told me that he had been seeing Lord Reading, 
Mr. Montefiore and Mr. Laski amongst other British Jews, and that he had 
reassured them as to the future. It was true that in the past there had been 
some instances of maltreatment, but there was no case of murder, and some 
of the English press had greatly exaggerated what had occurred. He hoped 
that any boycott of German goods by British Jews would be discouraged, as 
it was threats of this sort which provoked the recent Nazi resolution. He had 
reported to his Government that so far as England was concerned, the 
attitude taken up had on the whole been reasonable. He was not so sure as 
to American protests. He hoped very much that enough restraint would be 
shown on the part of the critics to prevent the counter-boycott announced 
for the 1st April, but the number of Jews in certain professions in Germany 
amounted to so high a proportion that he thought some fairer distribution 
of posts was likely. 

I repeated my own anxiety lest an anti-Jewish campaign in Germany 
should provoke protests here from liberal-minded people which would 
certainly affect the sympathy which many of them had felt in the past for 
Germany’s position after the war. I told him that as he was able to report 
that things were now so much better, I thought it might be useful to ask Your 
Excellency to make me a report on the subject. 

Iam, &c., 
Joun Smon 


No. 12 


Sir H. Rumbold (Berlin) to Sir F. Simon (Received March 31) 
No. 308 [C 2973/319/18] 


BERLIN, March 30, 1933 
Sir, 


With reference to my telegram No. 72! of the 29th March, I have the 
honour to report that the manifesto issued by the National Socialist Party 


1 No. 7. 
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begins with the statement that the German people, ‘after fourteen years of 
dissension, have at last laid the Marxist-Jewish bogey’. It goes on to say that 
the revolution which has just taken place was remarkably peaceful in 
character, and that scarcely a hair of the heads of the Jewish element 
suffered damage. 

2. The manifesto proceeds to compare the Bolshevik revolution, which 
cost, it alleges, 3 million lives and endless cruelty and destruction, with the 
peaceful and bloodless Nazi revolution. “The new rulers of Germany have 
informed the world that they wish to live in peace with it. Germany does not 
want any disturbance abroad, nor any international complication, but, at 
the same time, National Revolutionary Germany is absolutely determined 
to put an end to the present state of corruption within the country.’ The 
manifesto goes on to say that the Communist and Marxist criminals, to- 
gether with their Jewish instigators, are now carrying on an international 
campaign, having first safely removed themselves beyond the frontiers of 
Germany. Stories of mangled Jewish corpses are again being circulated, 
as in 1914. The National Socialist Party, it says, are determined to put an 
end to this ‘atrocity campaign’. What would America do, it asks, if the 
Germans in America sinned against their country as these Jews are sinning 
against Germany? The National revolution did not damage a hair of their 
heads. Corruption, of course, was rooted out, but their businesses were not 
interfered with. The statement continues that Germany has tolerated these 
Jews for decades, and now, while millions of her people are unemployed, ‘a 
gang of Jewish /tteratt, professors and shopkeepers, are busy rousing the whole 
world against us’. 

3. The statement adds that the Jews in Germany are responsible for the 
anti-German campaign abroad, because it is in their power, ‘through the 
medium of their international connexions’, to put a stop to these calumnies. 
As they are apparently not ready to do so, the National Socialist Party will 
now turn the whole of the present anti-German campaign abroad into an 
anti-Jewish campaign at home. 

4. As stated in my telegram, the manifesto carefully avoids any reference 
to Captain Goring’s inflammatory speeches, and the reader is left to infer 
that the German-Jewish community, presumably out of pure perversity, 
have suddenly engineered, through their international connexions, a world- 
wide anti-German campaign. The manifesto concludes with lengthy in- 
structions to the local organisations regarding the methods of boycott to be 
adopted. These are briefly as follows:— 

(1) Every local group is to form a ‘committee of action’ for the practical 
and systematic execution ‘of a boycott of Jewish business houses, 
Jewish goods, Jewish doctors and lawyers.’ 

(2) The committees are responsible for protecting all foreigners, regardless 
of race or religion, and the boycott is directed solely against German 
Jews. | 

(3) At the same time the committees have to carry on anti-Jewish propa- 
ganda among the people. 
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(4) 
(5) 


In cases of doubt, application is to be made to the headquarters at 
Munich. 

The committees are to watch the press very carefully, and see to it that 
no German advertisements appear in those newspapers which do not 
do their duty in contradicting the stories current abroad. 


(6) and (7). The committees must enlighten not only the factories but the 


(8) 


(9) 


Sir, 


remote country villages, and explain to the people that the party were 
compelled to have recourse to this boycott, in self-defence. 
The boycott is to start on the rst April, at 10 a.m. punctually, through- 
out the whole country. Pickets are to be posted at Jewish shops by 
S.A. and S.S. detachments. 
The committees are to agitate among the masses on behalf of a measure 
to restrict ultimately the number of Jews in the different callings to a 
number corresponding to their percentage of the total population of 
Germany. For the moment, however, this demand is to be limited: 
(a) to students attending the high schools and universities; (b) to 
doctors; (c) to lawyers. 
The committees have to see to it that every German who has any 
liaison with foreign countries joins in the ‘anti-atrocity campaign’. 
The committees are responsible for discipline, and Nazis must ‘con- 
tinue to abstain in future from hurting even a hair on a Jewishhead.... 
Blind obedience is necessary. . . . National Socialists! you have 
accomplished a miracle in overthrowing at a single onslaught the 
November State, and you will succeed in your new task... . The 
international community of Jews have got to realise that the National 
Government represent the German people. . . . Saturday, at 10 
punctually, the Jews are to realise on whom they have declared 
war... .’ 

I have, &c., 

Horace RumBoip 


No. 13 


Sir H. Rumbold (Berlin) to Sir 7. Simon (Recewved April 7) 
No. 310 [C 3169/319/18] 
BERLIN, March 30, 1933 


In my despatch No. 282! of the 24th March I reported on the Chancellor’s 
declaration and on the passage by the Reichstag of the Enabling Bill, which 
gives the Government practically dictatorial powers for a space of four years. 
It may be of interest to put on record the actual appearance of the Reichstag 
under the Hitler régime, for there could be no greater contrast between the 
present Reichstag sitting in the Kroll Opera House and that which occupied 
the Reichstag building proper. 


¥ See Volume IV in this Series, No. 271. 
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2. An observer attending a sitting of the former Reichstag could not, 
generally speaking, have failed to have been unfavourably impressed by the 
too often disorderly proceedings and conduct of a large portion of that 
assembly. There was an undercurrent of conversation which made it difficult 
to catch what the speakers said. The tradition that a Chancellor should be 
able to make a statement without being subjected to noisy and ill-mannered 
interruptions no longer held good, and I can remember that an important 
statement of policy by Dr. Briining was interrupted at every moment by 
Nazis and Communists who were hurling insults at each other’s head. The 
President of the Reichstag, Dr. Lobe, had great difficulty in keeping order, 
and the general impression left on the mind of an observer was that certain 
of the parties of the Reichstag were deliberately trying to discredit that body 
and succeeding in this object. 

3. A German friend once remarked to me that the arrangement by which 
the members of the Government sit on a dais raised well above the floor of the 
House and face that Assembly, suffices in itself to give the appearance that 
the Cabinet is in opposition to the House as a whole. This impression was 
strengthened by the fight which recent Governments have had to get a 
majority, however small, for their measures. 

4. The Kroll Opera House had been admirably arranged as a substitute 
for the Reichstag proper. The same arrangements prevailed by which the 
Government sat on the right of the Speaker, whilst the Federal representa- 
tives sat on his left, the Speaker and the four Deputy Speakers sitting in chairs 
raised above those of the Government and the Federal Council. The Nazi 
Deputies, in brown shirts, sat on the left and centre of the House facing the 
Speaker and occupied the largest part of the floor of the House, their 
Nationalist allies sitting on their right, whilst further to the right again sat 
the Centre and Social Democrats. 

5. No time was wasted in putting motions to the House, and the alteration 
of the rules of procedure, as well as other motions were carried in a few 
minutes, the Speaker merely saying: “Those in favour of the motion stand up’, 
and then adding: ‘Carried by an overwhelming majority’, as was obviously 
the case. Neither tellers nor lobbies were necessary. There could be no more 
complete spectacle of a Government ruthlessly overriding every attempt at 
opposition. Thus the Nazi Deputy who had been presiding over the com- 
mittee dealing with the alterations in the rules of procedure announced that 
a motion had been brought forward by the Social Democrats for the release 
of eleven members of their party who were at present in custody. This 
motion was rejected out of hand, the Deputy in question adding the com- 
ment that the said Deputies were much safer in custody than they would be 
if they were at liberty. 

6. During the Chancellor’s statement the Speaker, Captain Goring, 
joined in the applause which greeted various passages of that statement and 
at intervals took up opera glasses and scrutinised the galleries, devoting 
particular attention to the occupants of the diplomatic box which imme- 
diately faced him. The Centre and the Social Democrats presented a de- 
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jected appearance. The latter party were evidently terrorised. Against the 
wall to their right stood a row of Nazis evidently prepared to seize and 
remove at a minute’s notice any member of the Social Democratic Party who 
said anything objectionable. The result of this was that Herr Wels, who, it 
may be conceded, showed a certain amount of courage in going to the 
rostrum at all, made his speech in a cringing and deprecating manner, 
although he had a unique opportunity of demolishing the legend of the 
disastrous results of fourteen years of Marxist Government. 

7. Amongst other things the Chancellor stated in his speech that the 
question of the restoration of the monarchy was outside the pale of discussion 
for the time being. This presumably means that he will not allow the question 
to be raised during the four years of his dictatorship. A German friend of 
mine who visits. Doorn from time to time, and spent a few days there at the 
end of February, tells me that the Emperor William carefully abstained from 
asking questions about the possible reaction of the new régime on the 
monarchical question. But the Emperor’s grandson, who was also at Doorn, 
was not so discreet, and showed considerable surprise as well as disappoint- 
ment when my informant told him that, in his view, the Hitler movement did 
not stand for the restoration of the monarchy. It is obvious, however, that 
the present Government, who expect to hold office for four years, will have 
to consider what is to be done in the event either of the President’s retirement | 
or death. It seems unlikely that the old field-marshal will in any event 
remain President up to the end of the four years’ period, for he would then 
be in his goth year. As matters now stand, the head of the Supreme Court 
is to act as President pending the election of the field-marshal’s successor. 
I have heard a suggestion that, should President Hindenburg die or retire, 
the Duke of Brunswick might be appointed as the ‘Reichs-Verweser’. 

8. Another German acquaintance, a very influential banker, who is far 
from being either a Nazi or a Nationalist, recently remarked to me that, in 
all fairness to the Hitler Government, it must be acknowledged that they 
were out to put a stop to corruption. As an instance, he quoted the arrest of 
Dr. Gereke, the new Nazi ‘State Commissioner for the Creation of Work’. 
The charge against this man is that he appropriated to his own use funds 
subscribed for President Hindenburg’s election campaign. My informant 
said that I could take it as a fact that Dr. Gereke had placed no less a sum 
than 200,000 marks to his private account out of the funds in question. 
Dr. Gereke is a personal friend of the President, and it fell to the lot of one 
of the Ministers to tell the old field-marshal, who was greatly upset, that his 
friend was to be arrested for embezzlement. In ignorance of the fact that his 
arrest had been decided upon Dr. Gereke attended a Cabinet Council, at 
which his colleagues carefully refrained from mentioning the impending 
action against him. On returning to his room he was taken charge of by 
two members of the criminal police. The banker in question also cited the 
appointment of Dr. Luther? to the German Embassy in Washington as an 


2 Former President of the Reichsbank. Dr. Luther resigned on March 16 and was suc- 
ceeded by Dr. Schacht. See Volume IV in this Series, No. 267. 
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instance of the way in which the Chancellor shows independence vis-d-ves 
his party. | 
I have, &c., 
Horace RuMBOLD 


No. 14 


Str H. Rumbold (Berlin) to Stir F. Simon (Recetved March 31, 2.30 p.m.) 
No. 76 Telegraphic [C 2974/319/18] 
BERLIN, March 31, 1933, 2.10 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 23.! 

I understand fully the indignation of Parliament and like all my colleagues 
here am greatly disturbed by the situation which has arisen owing to ill- 
treatment of Jews and political leaders. At the same time you will realise 
how extremely delicate this situation has now become. Their utterances and 
actions show that we are dealing with a Government led by a hypersensitive 
Chancellor supported by three inexperienced and brutal colleagues who are 
deaf to level-headed advice. Entire Ministry of Foreign Affairs is regarded 
by Nazis with suspicion and hostility. Idea of a Jewish boycott is proof in 
itself of the inexperience and fanaticism of its instigators. 

Unfortunately Jewish and political opponents of the Government are 
entirely at the mercy of their persecutors and though it goes against the grain 
to say so the best way to help them in my opinion is to avoid any expression 
of opinion in foreign countries. 

Nothing short of international action is likely to influence the present 
rulers of Germany and in their present temper they seem prepared to flout 
humane opinion. If left alone their fury may subside. 

Jewish community realises the position and is genuinely endeavouring to 
silence anti-Hitlerite propaganda abroad. I am receiving telegrams daily 
from Jewish associations here to the effect that they are physically un- 
molested and that they deprecate foreign propaganda in their favour. 

Same arguments apply even more strongly to the case of the Government’s 
political opponents. They too are completely at the mercy of the Nazis and 
I understand that the reason why Centre Party passed Enabling Bill was 
because they knew that their leaders would also be persecuted and sent to 
concentration camps on the slightest pretext. 


1 No. 10. 


No. 15 
Str H. Rumbold (Berlin) to Sir 7. Simon (Received April 1, 10.45 a.m.) 
No. 77 Telegraphic: by telephone [C 2998/319/18] 
BERLIN, April 1, 1933 


Baron von Neurath whom I met last night spoke to me spontaneously 
about the boycott of Jewish establishments announced for today. 
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I asked why, when anti-German campaign was dying down, Nazi leaders 
had announced this boycott. He said that he himself had been taken by 
surprise and that he deplored their action. President had in vain spent an 
hour on Thursday! in trying to persuade Hitler to call off the boycott. I 
referred to the debate in the House of Lords? and he recognised the complete 
correctness of the statement made by the Secretary of State for War. 

Baron von Neurath said that after a hard struggle in the Cabinet that 
morning he had persuaded Hitler and his wilder colleagues to agree to cancel 
the boycott if he could produce declarations by prominent members of the 
Jewish race in England and in United States which might be endorsed by 
the respective Governments to the effect that they were satisfied that the 
reports of excesses against Jews had been exaggerated and that there was no 
intention of boycotting German goods. He had been in telephonic communi- 
cation with German Embassy in London throughout the evening and had 
gathered that Lord Reading and others were prepared to make a declaration 
to the above effect and that they were willing to endorse it on behalf of the 
Government either by means of a letter or a statement in Parliament. I 
pointed out that Parliament did not meet till Monday. 

At this point Baron von Neurath was called to the telephone and when he 
returned he informed me [he] had just heard from Washington that the leading 
personalities of the Jewish race in the United States were prepared to make 
a declaration in the sense indicated above but rather fuller. He added that 
he could not of course ask for such declaration either from us or from 
Americans before knowing how today had passed off. He did not anticipate 
any trouble in Berlin but there might be incidents in other parts of Germany. 

Finally I said that he would no doubt agree that whilst Mussolini pact? 
was under discussion it was desirable to avoid any action calculated to spoil 
the international atmosphere. He agreed very emphatically. He thought 
the boycott would end this evening. 

It would be useful for me to know whether you can corroborate what 
Baron von Neurath tells me about the alleged readiness of Lord Reading and 
others to issue a declaration on the lines mentioned.‘ 


¥ March 30. 

2 On March go. For Lord Hailsham’s statement see Parl. Deb., 5th ser., H. of L., vol. 87, 
cols. 225-38. 

3 te. the proposed Four-Power Pact. See Chapter II. 

4 Sir H. Rumbold was informed by telegram on April 1 that Lord Reading and Sir H. 
Samuel had agreed, in return for an assurance that the anti-Jewish boycott would not be 
renewed, to publish a declaration in the following terms: ‘While sharing in a special degree 
the deep feeling aroused in this country at the announcement of the discriminatory action 
intended to be taken in Germany against Jewish professional men, tradesmen and others, 
we deprecate exaggerated reports of occurrences there or any attempts to boycott German 
goods. Such attempts hitherto made have been unauthorised and spasmodic, and their 
cessation would in our view conduce to the alleviation of the situation in Germany.’ At the 
same time Sir J. Simon would address the following letter to the German Ambassador: 
‘I am very glad to see the terms of the declaration which has just been issued on behalf of 
the leaders of the Jewish community in this country. British opinion as a whole has been 
deeply stirred by the announcement to which it refers, and I am sure that I am speaking the 
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mind of His Majesty’s Government when I say that we endorse the language of the docu- 
ment and trust that it may lead to good results.’ On April 5 the German Ambassador 
informed Sir H. Samuel that, in all the circumstances, the boycott having been called off, 
Baron von Neurath did not think it necessary to ask for the publication of either of these 
documents (which had been considered by the German Cabinet the previous day) and that 
he considered the question closed. 


No. 16 


Sir H. Rumbold (Berlin) to Sir F. Simon (Received April 1, 11.0 a.m.) 
No. 78 Telegraphic: by telephone [C 2995/319/18] 
BERLIN, April 1, 1933 

According to a statement issued by the Propaganda Minister to the Press 
last night the boycott of Jewish shops is to cease this afternoon. If the anti- 
German agitation in foreign countries is dropped the boycott will not be 
resumed; if the agitation continues the boycott here will recommence on 
Wednesday.'! The boycott nominally began this morning but it appears to 
be confined to the big department shops, multiple restaurants, cigar shops 
and the like. The public seem disinterested. Such picketing as there is, is 
carried out by uniformed Nazis one to each doorway. Notices in German 
and English are exhibited in some cases urging the public to buy exclusively 
at German stores. 

None of the small shops seem to be picketed nor have the luxury shops in 
the centre of the town been molested. Some shopkeepers seem to have 
closed unnecessarily as a precautionary measure. Our information from the 
country is scanty and it is possible that the order to go slow has been broad- 
cast everywhere. 

t April 5. 


No. 17 


Sir H. Rumbold (Berlin) to Sir F. Stmon (Received April 1, 11.50 a.m.) 
No. 79 Telegraphic: by telephone [C 2996/319/18] 
BERLIN, April 1, 1933 
My immediately preceding telegram.' 


Boycott of Jewish shops in western quarter of the city is being very strictly 
enforced. Apparently a good deal 1s left to the discretion of the local leaders. 


! No. 16. 
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No. 18 


Lord Tyrrell (Paris) to Sir F. Simon (Received April 3) 
No. 56 Saving: Telegraphic [C 3007/245/18] 

PARIS, April 1, 1933 
M. Boncour asked me this afternoon to tell you how grateful he would be 
if you could expedite an answer to communication! which French Ambas- 
sador has made to you respecting incorporation of Nazi forces in police of the 
Reich. He is doing this not in order to hustle you or extort a sympathetic 
reply but in order to appease feeling in the Chamber. He would of course 
welcome any association on your part in the action he proposes to take but 
in the meantime he wished me to explain to you what he contemplates. He 
has in mind either to bring up question before the League at Geneva at 
once independently of deliberations of Disarmament Conference or to inti- 
mate to German Government that he will have to do so in the event of failure 
of that Conference to reach a decision, as he thinks question of incorporation 
of police forces is intimately connected with that of disarmament. No de- 

cision has been yet taken by the French Government. 


« See Volume IV in this Series, No. 291. This note (received on March 11) stated that 
in the opinion of the French Government the decree issued on February 22 by the Prussian 
Minister of the Interior, Captain Goring, authorising the recruitment of members of the 
S.A. and the Stahlhelm as auxiliary police was contrary to certain undertakings given by 
the German Government in execution or amplification of Article 162 of the Treaty of 
Versailles. 


No. 19 


Szr F. Semon to Lord Tyrrell (Paris) 
No. 63 Saving: Telegraphic [C 3007/245/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, April 3, 1933 

Following from Mr. Sargent: 

Your telegram No. 56 Saving.! 

Please inform Minister for Foreign Affairs that question of alleged in- 
corporation of Nazi forces in German police has necessitated very consider- 
able research here by competent departments. This was completed at end of 
last week; and we hope to be able to send you considered views of His 
Majesty’s Government within the next few days. We trust that, pending this 
communication, no action will be taken by French Government. 


t No. 18. 


No. 20 


Str H. Rumbold (Berlin) to Sir 7. Simon (Recewved April 6) 
No. 11 Saving: Telegraphic [C 3149/319/18] 


BERLIN, April 5, 1933 

Your telegram No. 3o.! 

It is difficult to estimate the extent to which Jews are likely to seek refuge 
abroad, except on the basis of such figures as can be obtained of Jewish 
emigration during recent days. These figures are also very difficult to esti- 
mate, as the United Kingdom, Holland, Switzerland and Czechoslovakia 
do not require visas for Germans. Such information as I have been able to 
obtain at short notice regarding this emigration is as follows: 

United Kingdom. Many enquiries have been received regarding the condi- 
tions of entry into and of residence in the United Kingdom, but it is im- 
possible in absence of visas to estimate here the number of Jews who have left 
for the United Kingdom. 

Palestine. During period March 1 to April 4 the Passport Office here has 
received about 2,000 to 2,500 applications for visas for Palestine. Many have 
been rejected as applicants were not in possession of adequate funds, but 
about 600 visas have been granted, of which perhaps 400 were for Jews. 

France. Visas are granted by all of 15 French Consulates, and Embassy 
do not possess total figures. They may be estimated from the fact that during 
the week ending April 1 Leipzig Consulate granted 400 and Berlin over 800. 
On an average Berlin formerly granted 30 a day and now 150. On the day 
preceding and on the day of the boycott 250 were granted. Germans may 
proceed to the Saar without visas, and many have doubtless availed them- 
selves of this means of escape, while others already possessed valid visas. 
First Secretary of French Embassy estimates total number of visas for France 
issued in Germany in the last three weeks as between 10,000 and 15,000. 
French Government do not at present propose to place restrictions on the 
entry of Jews. 

Holland. No visa necessary, and it is therefore impossible to estimate 
numbers. Only those with funds are allowed entry, but Legation believe 
these to be numerous and quote 220 families who passed the frontier at one 
place in one day. The Legation state that Committees have been set up to 
assist emigrants and even camps formed to lodge them. The Legation have 
enquired whether in view of the numbers it is intention of Government to 
impose visa. 

Czechoslovakia and Switzerland do not require visas but Legations believe 
numbers of German emigrants to be considerable. Numbers of Poles and 
Balkan Jews have applied for visas to both countries. In Switzerland, as in 
Holland, no Jew is allowed to enter unless he has funds, or to take up a Job. 

As regards restrictions on exit from Germany, it is reported that at Breslau 


t Not printed. In this telegram of April 4 Sir H. Rumbold was asked to report on the 
extent to which Jews in Germany were likely to seek refuge abroad. 
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and elsewhere Jews have had to surrender their passports. Since April 1 all 
Germans are required to obtain special exit visas. I cannot say how long 
these measures will remain in force. 

As regards taking money abroad the usual restrictions on export of foreign 
currency are still in force. Jews wishing to take up residence in Palestine 
must give proof of possessing £1000 and are granted permission to export 
this sum by German authorities. 


No. 21 


Ser H. Rumbold (Berlin) to Sir F. Simon (Received Apni 7) 
No. 329 [C 3213/319/18] 
BERLIN, April 5, 1933 
Sir, 

In accordance with the instructions contained in your telegram No. 23! of 
the goth March, I have the honour to submit the following report on the 
situation in this country with regard to the treatment of Jews and of the 
political opponents of the present Government. As it has been necessary to 
prepare it at short notice and under considerable pressure of other work, I 
regret that it has not been possible to make the report as complete or to 
collate it as carefully as I would wish. 

2. The facts can be summarised as follows: Since the elections of the 
5th March, steps have been taken to secure the removal or suspension of Jews 
and of political opponents from all positions of authority, influence or 
prominence. Even Jews of international reputation in the world of science, 
art and music have not been excepted from this process, applied either 
directly in the case of those holding official positions, or indirectly in other 
cases. Doctors, lawyers, teachers and officials of all kinds have been dis- 
missed or suspended from the Administration throughout the Reich and 
Federal States and municipalities, and it is clear that the intention is to 
eliminate entirely and permanently so-called Marxist elements and reduce 
to a very low figure the proportion of Jewish incumbents. The word ‘Marxist’ 
is somewhat indefinite, but I have seen it defined in the press in one case as 
meaning any Communist or any Socialist leader or official without neces- 
sarily extending to the general membership of the Social Democratic party. 
As regards Jews, the intention seems to be that the proportion allowed in 
certain professions should not exceed the proportion of Jews in the popula- 
tion, and at the end of March the Prussian authorities issued an order to this 
effect as regards the admission of Jewish lawyers to the law courts. The 
Jewish community in Germany consists of about 650,000 professing and a 
very large number of non-professing Jews. The proportion to the total 
population is, therefore, approximately 1 per cent., if only professing Jews 
are taken into account, but may be considerably more if all persons of 


I No. 10. 
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Jewish race are to be included. In the press of the 5th April it is stated that 
the number of lawyers admitted to the courts in Berlin is likely to be reduced 
to thirty-five. The total number of all lawyers admitted to these courts is at 
present about 3,500, of which it is stated that about 2,000, 1.e., considerably 
more than half, are of Jewish extraction. From this it would seem that the 
proportion is in this case to be limited to 1 per cent. 

g. As regards actual maltreatment, such cases occurred chiefly during the 
first fortnight in March. It is difficult to form an estimate of the numbers 
involved, and the official attitude is that as there has been an actual revolu- 
tion in Germany the number of victims is surprisingly small as compared 
with the cases incidental to most revolutions. A number of prominent 
leaders and adherents of the Left parties were arrested, others disappeared 
and others were reported to have been killed. Reports of brutal ill-treatment, 
kidnapping and even assassination of Communists and Jews became current. 
Rumours of all kinds were in circulation, and it became extremely difficult to 
obtain accurate information. There is good reason to believe that Jewish 
politicians and lawyers in particular suffered severely, and many outrages 
were reported in the German press and reproduced in the foreign press. No 
official estimate of the number of persons who lost their lives has been issued, 
but the Prussian Commissioner of the Interior in a public statement declared 
that the total did not, in his opinion, greatly exceed the number of deaths 
which occurred during political affrays last year. This would place the 
number in the neighbourhood of goo. 

4. How far the reports of kidnappings, floggings and other personal 
visitations are exaggerated it is impossible for a foreign observer to say. That 
they occurred on a large scale is not denied. The Chancellor’s admonitions 
on the 11th and 13th March go to show that excesses by ‘irresponsible 
persons’ were rife. How far agents provocateurs were, as has been alleged, 
responsible for some of these outrages it is hard to determine. The flying 
squads of young men who assaulted or horsewhipped Jewish lawyers, pacifists, 
journalists and writers of the Left as a rule wore Nazi uniform. 

5. So far as isolated cases of brutality have been reported in the foreign 
press, it must be assumed that correspondents based their information on the 
German press or obtained it from private sources. As the Government were 
only allowing such newspapers to appear as they deemed suitable, and as 
editors were, and still are, subject to heavy penalties for publishing false 
information, the assumption seems justified that such cases as appeared in 
German newspapers could not be officially denied. At the same time the 
impression given by foreign newspapers was bound to be distorted. The bulk 
of the reading public is chiefly interested in the abnormal or unusual and the 
news value of cases of kidnappings, physical maltreatment, murder, &c., is 
liable to give rise to a distorted view of a country of over 60 million inhabi- 
tants. 

6. As a rule the persons assaulted, whether Jews, Communists, Socialists 
or Democrats, were, according to the information at my disposal, singled out 
for political reasons. This political violence led to strong protests not only on 
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the part of the Opposition in Germany, but on the part of the German 
Nationalist leaders themselves. Herr von Winterfeld, the acting chairman 
of the Nationalist party, appealed to the Chancellor on the 11th March to 
suppress the activities of individual supporters of the Government and to 
insist on due observance of the law. The enrolment in February of large 
numbers of members of the political associations as special constables seems 
to have undermined the authority of the regular police force. Appeals to the 
police to intervene in political brawls put them in a difficult if not impossible 
position, and during the week which followed the general election (the 
5th-12th March) the Jewish community, like the Left parties, suffered 
severely. The Prussian Commissioner for the Interior, who is in control of 
the Prussian police, speaking at Essen on the roth March, even went so far 
as to advise the regular police to ignore telephone calls for assistance on the 
ground that they mostly emanated from ‘rogues who were only getting their 
deserts’. It is possible that this and similar utterances were misconstrued as 
condoning or inciting to further violence. The Chancellor himself, as already 
stated, intervened on the 11th and 13th March with strongly-worded appeals 
to his followers to observe ‘blind discipline’. Within a few days discipline 
was restored, and by the middle of March the campaign of physical violence 
had almost come to an end. 

7. Sporadic cases of maltreatment are still occurring, and a member of the 
Government stated recently that fourteen members of the Nazi party had 
been expelled for arbitrary and unauthorised action. It will, however, be 
appreciated that the majority of these cases are not brought to public notice. 
They are seldom reported in the press, and the victims themselves, knowing 
that they have no means of obtaining legal redress, are silent lest worse 
should befall them. It should at the same time be emphasised that these 
isolated assaults by unauthorised and irresponsible individuals are strongly 
deprecated by enlightened opinion throughout the country. 

8. The authorities must, however, be held responsible for enabling the 
police to keep suspected persons indefinitely under arrest without being 
brought to trial. It will be remembered that the two British Indians, Mr. 
Naidu and Mr. Nambiar, after being handed over to the regular police 
authorities by their Nazi captors, were detained for eight and twenty-six 
days respectively, although no charge was brought against them. This 
preventive arrest and detention took place on a large scale, especially after 
the burning of the Reichstag by a Dutch Communist on the 27th February. 
Large numbers of ‘Marxists’, including Jews suspected of Marxist tendencies, 
have been thus kept under arrest for some weeks throughout the country, 
owing, it is explained, to the fact that their activities, if left unchecked, might 
result in further outbreaks of incendiarism or political violence. I under- 
stand that the prisons are filled with the Government’s political opponents, 
and that there is good reason to believe that the latter, apart from the fact 
that they are political prisoners, are being well treated. Large concentration 
camps are being established in various parts of the country, one camp near 
Munich being sufficiently large to hold 5,000 prisoners. 
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g. The Government have also taken direct action of a different nature 
against their political opponents. According to press reports, legislation has 
been passed in Baden to deprive three former Ministers of their pensions. In 
Prussia, again, the property of the members of the Braun Cabinet is to be 
confiscated, according to the press, in consequence of the alleged use of funds 
for political purposes, and Herr Braun’s villa at Zehlendorf, near Berlin, was 
seized on the 4th April. In Wiirttemberg, owing to the violent resistance to 
arrest offered by a Social Democrat Deputy to the Reichstag, all his eleven 
colleagues representing the State of Wiirttemberg in the Reichstag have been 
arrested and are still in custody; they were not allowed to attend the recent 
sitting of the Reichstag. All the Communist leaders whom it has been possible 
for the police to trace have been arrested, and the law of the 31st March 
establishing uniformity in the Legislatures of the Federal States? excludes all 
Communist Deputies from the different Diets and municipal councils. 

10. The measures described in the preceding paragraphs were applied at 
least as much to the ‘Marxist’ opponents of the present Government as to the 
Jews. About the middle of March, however, some indignation was aroused 
in Germany by exaggerated reports of atrocities which had appeared in 
some organs of the foreign press, and it was believed that these misleading 
accounts of the situation in Germany had been inspired by the Jews. The 
result was a growing demand for measures to be taken against the Jews, no 
longer on account of their supposed Socialist tendencies, but merely on 
grounds of race. These anti-Jewish measures culminated in the general 
boycott by the Nazi party which took place on the 1st April and was de- 
scribed as a measure of defence against the anti-German campaign in foreign 
countries. It is unnecessary to describe this boycott in detail in the present 
report. The original Nazi programme, according to the press, was that every 
Jewish shop throughout the country should be picketed and should be marked 
with notices dissuading German nationals from buying at Jewish shops. The 
local Nazi organisation in Berlin urged that Jewish shopkeepers should be 
compelled to dismiss all their Jewish employees and to give their German 
non-Jewish employees two months’ wages in advance. This latter provision 
was impracticable and was not enforced. The boycott itself was perfectly 
orderly, though the Nazi pickets in many cases adopted stronger methods 
than oral persuasion to prevent purchasers from entering Jewish shops. The 
only incident which took place was at Kiel, where a Jewish lawyer, Herr 
Schumm, was lynched by the crowd, who forced their way into the police 
station and killed him with revolver shots. According to the press, a Nazi 
picket had been wounded by shots fired from a furniture shop owned by 
Herr Schumm’s father. 

11. The most serious and permanent hardships suffered by the Jews in this 
country are perhaps their dismissals from their governmental, municipal or 


2 This law ordered the dissolution of the Diets of all the Federal States except Prussia, 
and their reconstitution according to the number of votes which in the Reichstag elections 
of March 5 had been given to the electoral lists within each State. No seats would be 
allotted for votes cast for the Communist Party. 
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other employment, as mentioned earlier in the present despatch. These 
dismissals are taking place in all parts of Germany. At Breslau, for example, 
regulations were issued in the middle of March to the effect that only 
seventeen of the Jewish solicitors in that town would be allowed to appear 
before the courts. Following the publication of this order, which affected 
seventy-two Jewish solicitors at Breslau, the District and Lower Courts of 
Law at Oels, near Breslau, were occupied by the local police authorities to 
ensure no disturbance of legal business. At the same time, all Jewish judges 
and magistrates at Breslau were placed on the retired list, and several 
juniors were appointed to take their places as assistant magistrates. In 
Bavaria the Commissarial Minister of Justice issued an order on the 25th 
March to the effect that judges of Jewish origin would no longer be allowed 
to deal with criminal or disciplinary cases, and that State attorneys and legal 
officials of Jewish origin were no longer to act as prosecutors before the 
courts. In pending cases where a change in the direction of the prosecution 
might adversely affect the administration of justice, exceptions might be 
made, but the permission of the Bavarian Ministry of Justice had first to be 
obtained. Assessors in the commercial courts who were of Jewish origin were, 
wherever possible, no longer to be employed. In certain towns, such as 
Munich and Wuppertal, the authorities have decided that no municipal 
contracts are to be placed with Jewish firms. The Chief Mayor of Diisseldorf 
has issued similar instructions, and also ordered all Jewish doctors and 
chemists to be discharged. At the Cologne law courts on the 31st March, 
Jewish members were admitted, but were then placed under arrest, and 
eventually disrobed outside in front of the crowd before being led away. 
At Essen pickets were posted on the 31st March before the doors of the offices 
of Jewish lawyers and notaries public at the local court in order to prevent 
them from attending to their work. These, however, are merely examples of 
what is taking place throughout the country. Not only judges and lawyers, 
but schoolmasters and public servants of all kinds are being forced to relin- 
quish their employment merely because they are Jewish by race or because 
they are not in sympathy with the present Government. Pressure is being 
brought to bear on employers of labour to dismiss their Jewish employees, 
and demands are also being made to secure the removal from commercial 
houses of their Jewish directors. The individuals who are thus losing, through 
no fault of their own, what is in many cases their only means of livelihood are 
in a most unenviable position. In present circumstances, they have very little 
chance of obtaining other employment. 

12. In these circumstances, numbers of Jews and of others who have no 
prospect of securing fresh employment in Germany at the present time, wish 
to leave the country. In this, however, they are meeting with considerable 
difficulties. The ‘Miinchener Zeitung’ of the 24th March states that the bank 
accounts of all Eastern Jews living in Pirmasens are to be temporarily placed 
under an embargo which shall remain in force until those Eastern Jews, 
‘who, as is known, are to be deported’, shall have fulfilled their obligations 
towards German business houses. Under the ordinary exchange restrictions, 
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moreover, those desiring to leave Germany are not permitted to take with 
them more than a certain fixed sum, and will have the greatest difficulty in 
arranging to get their money out of the country. Finally, new regulations 
have recently been introduced, providing that German nationals must 
obtain a visa before leaving Germany, and that this visa will be refused if 
there is any reason to suppose that the departure of the applicant is preju- 
dicial to public order or security. 
I have, &c., 
Horace RuMBOLD 


No. 22 


Sir H. Rumbold (Berlin) to Sir 7. Simon (Received April 7) 
No. 331 [C 3215/319/18] 


BERLIN, April 5, 1933 
Sir, 

My despatch No. 329! of today’s date contains a report on the treatment 
of Jews and the political opponents of the Nazi régime, which has been 
drafted in as an objective form as possible, bearing in mind the possibility of 
its eventual publication. In the present confidential despatch I would like 
to make some supplementary observations. 

2. There can, I fear, be no doubt that the discrimination practised has 
been cruel, both in itself and in incidents by which it has been attended. 
My Polish colleague has shown me a lengthy list of cases of physical mal- 
treatment of Polish Jews, his evidence being frequently illustrated and con- 
firmed by photographs. Doubtless, such maltreatment has been suffered, not 
only by Polish Jews, but by Jews generally, and a case in point is that of 
Frau Janowski,? published recently in “The Times’. I find that all my 
diplomatic colleagues are as shocked as I am myself at the behaviour of the 
Nazis, but it is only fair to record that, even in Nazi circles, the Jewish 
persecution is not universally approved, while in all other circles with which 
I or members of my staff have come in contact it 1s severely condemned. 
It would, therefore, in my opinion, be a mistake to condemn the Germans as 
a whole for a measure which has aroused the indignation and disgust, not 
only of the Diplomatic Corps, but of many Germans themselves. Acquain- 
tances of mine, such as Dr. Solf3 and General von Seeckt, feel the stigma on 
their country very deeply. General von Seeckt is, in fact, leaving Germany 
for several months. I have only mentioned the attitude of two prominent 
men, but their feelings are, I am convinced, shared by a large proportion of 
the population, and in private conversation some of these persons have made 


1 No. ar. 

2 Frau Janowski, a Socialist in Képenick, was seized and beaten by the Nazis on March 
21, 1933. 

3 Former German Ambassador in Japan (1921-8). Dr. Solf had been State Secretary for 
the Colonies from 1911 to 1918. 
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no secret of their shame that their country should have resorted to such 
medizval methods. 

3. I learn from two excellent and independent sources that there was a 
struggle, both in the Cabinet and outside, with regard to the measure en- 
forcing the boycott of Jewish businesses and professional men instituted on 
Saturday last, the 1st instant. Baron Neurath himself told me that the 
President had endeavoured for over an hour to persuade the Chancellor to 
cancel this measure, and my subsequent information is to the effect that the 
interview developed into a serious struggle, amounting almost to a presi- 
dential crisis. The President was supported in his attitude by Herr von 
Papen, Baron Neurath and Dr. Schacht. 

4. The following is, I think, the most charitable complexion which can be 
put on the behaviour of the Nazis, and only the event can show how far it is 
justified. Hatred of the Jews having been one of the cardinal principles of 
the Nazi movement since its inception, and ‘Juda verrecke’ (‘to hell with the 
Jews’) having ranked with ‘Heil Hitler’ as their main party slogan, it is only 
to be expected that the anti-Jewish movement should have gained a momen- 
tum which cannot suddenly be checked, especially as it is being urged on 
by a considerable weight of self-interest. Although, therefore, there are 
probably several motives behind the recent boycott, one such motive—to 
give the Nazi authorities their due—may be to gain or exercise control over 
a movement which they cannot stop. This may serve as some explanation 
why the boycott announcement, which was only threatened in the evening 
papers one day as being ready in reserve should the campaign abroad get 
worse, was, nevertheless, issued the following morning when, by most tokens, 
the campaign was already dying down. However that may be, it would be 
quite a clever move for the Nazi authorities, on the one hand, to use the 
agitation abroad as a cloak for a campaign which they could in any case 
hardly prevent in Germany, and, on the other hand, to use their own official 
ostensible support of the boycott as a means of controlling it, of preventing 
it from being carried to excessive lengths, and perhaps of checking it before 
long by explaining to their followers that it has served its purpose of stopping 
anti-German propaganda abroad, and that its continuance would, therefore, 
only do harm to Germany’s good name and economic interests. It is to be 
noted that the Nazi authorities are very insistent, both in the boycott pro- 
nouncement and in other references thereto, on the need for the strictest 
discipline and for the avoidance of any personal violence or molestation. 
They are now, moreover, I notice, adopting the same device as they did when 
they wanted to check the first excesses against the Social Democrats and 
Communists, namely, saying that people who do not observe self-control in 
their treatment of Jews are to be regarded as agents provocateurs. 


I have, &c., | 
HorAcE RuMBOLD 
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No. 23 


Sir H. Rumbold (Berlin) to Sir 7. Simon (Received April 21) 
No. 361 [© 3579/319/18] 
BERLIN, April 7, 1933 
Sir, 

The supporters and advocates of the Hitler régime base their support on 
two main arguments. The first of these is that the régime has saved Germany 
and Europe generally from bolshevism. This is a considerable assumption. 
Communism has existed in Germany for many years past, and the first 
Communists sat in the Reichstag soon after the revolution. The seizure of 
power in Russia by the Bolsheviks obviously gave a stimulus to the German 
Communist party, and there is no doubt that sums of money were for some 
time regularly received from Russia for the promotion of the Communist 
cause in Germany. But communism is as much an economic as a political 
phenomenon, and the number of Communists in Germany seems to have 
increased pari passu with the deterioration of the economic situation. Whilst 
there is no doubt a hard kernel of communism of the Russian variety, it by 
no means follows that the bulk of the Communist Party are as Red as their 
Russian confréeres. It is quite possible that the recruits which the Com- 
munists have in the past won from the Social Democratic Party may easily 
be lost again to that party. . 

2. The Communist vote attained its high-water mark in the elections of 
November 1932, and the Communist representation in the Reichstag was 
certainly imposing in point of numbers. But it is doubtful whether com- 
munism really presented the dangers with which the Hitler party invested it. 
General Hammerstein, who commands the Reichsheer and with whom I 
have discussed the subject of communism, certainly did not fear it, although 
he made no secret of the satisfaction it would give him to deal drastically with 
the Communist Party. 

3g. The second argument used by Hitler’s followers is that the Hitler 
experiment must be made a success, failing which Germany will be plunged 
into chaos. This is an argument which is held even by men of sensible views, 
such as Baron Neurath, but it seems to leave two factors out of account, 1.e., 
the existence of the Reichsheer and of two large bourgeois parties, namely, 
the Centre and the Social Democrats. In the event of trouble, the Reichsheer 
could undoubtedly count on the support of the Stahlhelm. It is true that 
many persons hold that the Social Democratic Party is finally and hopelessly 
discredited and that no salvation is likely to be forthcoming from the Centre 
Party. In that case a military dictatorship seems the only alternative to the 
Hitler régime. 

4. The future development of the Hitler movement is therefore of deep 
interest, and in this connexion | submit the views of Dr. Klein, the chief 
editor of the “Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung’, who is in close touch with 
Herr von Papen and whose paper is one of the few remaining organs of the 
_ press which maintains a semblance of independence. Dr. Klein’s views are 
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contained in a letter to a friend, copy of which has been communicated to 
me in strict confidence. He considers that the Nazi movement may follow 
one of two directions: either it will become more moderate and develop into 
certainly a rather radical, but still supportable régime, or else—and that is 
more probable—the movement will become more and more extreme until it 
becomes unbearable. Such a development could, in certain circumstances, 
come about in a few months, and the moment would arrive when energetic 
counter-action would have to be taken. For such counter-action there are 
available the Reichswehr and the Stahlhelm, leading to a military dictator- 
ship as a way out. The Reichswehr so far has not identified itself in any way 
with the Nazi movement. They have resumed their old black-white-red 
badges, but not the Swastika, nor does a Nazi flag fly from any building of 
theirs. Of course, there are Nazi cells in the army, and some of the officers 
sympathise with it. Indeed, the Secretary of State in the Reichswehr stands 
well with them. The Reichswehr Minister himself is quite aloof, and there is 
not the slightest doubt that the army would obey Hindenburg’s orders. The 
latter has hitherto refrained from proclaiming a military state of exception, 
not only because that would be an extreme measure, but because it is the last 
resource, and it is held to be better to allow things to take their course for a 
further period. Among the Stahlhelm there is even greater bitterness against 
the Nazis than is to be found in the camps of the Left. They are particularly 
annoyed about the distribution of jobs, of which the Nazis have got 99 per 
cent. to 1 per cent. of the Stahlhelm. The collision in Brunswick! was not 
caused by the Social Democrats, but by the Stahlhelm. There have been 
similar conflicts throughout the country, though not so serious as at Bruns- 
wick. The Stahlhelm have even approached the Centre with the request to 
form Stahlhelm groups as a reinforcement. That Hindenburg would not 
hesitate to impose martial law is to be assumed, for the theatrical Nazis, with 
their incessant agitation, are foreign to his simple, straightforward military 
nature. 

5- Dr. Klein is further of the opinion that, should the time come when the 
establishment of a military dictatorship should prove necessary, the question 
would also arise whether the monarchy should be set up at the same time. 
The Crown Prince would not be considered, as people do not think him 
serious enough, but his eldest son is said to be quite sound. The main diffi- 
culty is that the Emperor William wants to come back himself and will not 
allow his son or grandson to mount the throne. 

6. A thoroughly difficult situation would arise were Hindenburg to die. 
In that case not only would Hitler’s election to the presidency be likely, but 
the Nazis want to make Hitler Regent, and have in mind something like 
Bonaparte’s position as first consul. 


¥ On March 27 a clash occurred between the Stahlhelm and a detachment of Nazi police 
as a result of the arrival of several hundred former members of Marxist organizations to 
enlist at a Stahlhelm depot. The Stahlhelm were disarmed and, on the following day, 
dissolved by the Brunswick Minister of the Interior, who was a National Socialist. The ban 
was lifted on April 1. 
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7. Conflicts with foreign countries will, it is to be hoped, be avoided. It 1s 
known that in France responsible people are talking of a preventive war, and 
those who have recently come from France report that the armament fac- 
tories are working night and day. There is no doubt that Poland is now being 
held back by France, but would invade Germany in the case of a preventive 
war. It 1s to be doubted whether any French Government would undertake 
the responsibility for leading the country into war again. In any case, the 
German Government are determined to avoid conflicts. Hitler has shown his 
will for peace in his Reichstag speech,? and this will be followed by still 
stronger statements. The Government will even meet France so far as 
possible in the disarmament question. Moreover, England and Italy are 
exerting strong pressure on Germany and France at the moment to force 


them to come to an understanding. 
I have, &c., 
Horace RuMBOLD 


2 On March 23. See Volume IV in this Series, No. 271. 


No. 24 


Sir F. Stmon to Lord Tyrrell (Paris) 
No. 45 Telegraphic: by telephone [C 3298/245/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, April 10, 1933, 4.45 p.m. 

We learn from French Embassy that French Ambassador in Berlin has 
been instructed to make representations to German Government to the effect 
that recent increase of German police through incorporation of Nazis con- 
stitutes infraction of military clauses of Treaty of Versailles, and that French 
Government would like to know what German Government propose to do 
in order to put an end to this infraction. 

As it is understood that these representations have not yet been made, we 
hope that it may yet be possible to postpone them until the French Govern- 
ment have our views on this treaty infraction and on the best manner to deal 
with it. We will let the French Government have these views in the course 
of the next few days. 

Unless you see any objection you should speak at once to the Quai d’Orsay 
in this sense. 


No. 25 


Lord Tyrrell (Paris) to Sir F. Simon (Received April 11) 
No. 67 Saving: Telegraphic [C 3315/245/18] 
PARIS, April 10, 1933 
Your telegram No. 45.! 
Ministry for Foreign Affairs state that action as indicated in paragraph 1 
has already been taken as public opinion demanded it lest France should 


1 No. 24. 
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appear to condone infraction. Ministry for Foreign Affairs maintain how- 
ever that situation has not been prejudiced as no specific procedure for 
eventual action has been suggested. Field remains clear for Anglo-French 
consultation. 


No. 26 


Sir F. Semon to Lord Tyrrell (Paris) 
No. 634 [C 3297/245/18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, April 11, 1933 
My Lord, 

I have the honour to transmit to Your Lordship herein copies of a memo- 
randum! on the question of the German police which, as you will see, was 
raised by the French Government in the circumstances described in the 
memorandum. 

2. I enclose also copies of a note on this subject handed to the French 
Ambassador today. You will see that this note states that His Majesty’s 
Government are satisfied that the recruitment of auxiliary police is a breach 
of the decision of the 4th June, 1925,? but that, without. in any way wishing 
to condone this breach, His Majesty’s Government would for the moment on 
grounds of expediency deprecate it being brought to the notice of the Council 
of the League of Nations or even of the German Government. 

g. I request that you will seek an interview at the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs and do all you can to secure acceptance by the French Government of 
the view set out in my note to M. de Fleuriau. Should you, as a result of this 
interview, find that the French Government insist on some mention being 
made of the breach of the decision of the 4th June, 1925, at least to the 
German Government, you should refer to me. I will then consider again 
whether His Majesty’s Government would be willing to join in such action. 
Were they to take a decision to that effect, two conditions for which they 
would ask would be that the Belgian and Italian Governments should join the 
United Kingdom and French Governments in the action proposed, and that 
any texts quoted in any communication to the German Government should 
be first carefully verified by a member of His Majesty’s Embassy from the 
original documents, most of which are deposited at the Ministry for Foreign 
Affairs in Paris. Further, His Majesty’s Government would not consent to 
such a communication being accompanied by any specific demand for the 
reduction of the police or for the expulsion of the Nazi volunteers. 

! Not printed. 

2 In a note presented to the German Government on June 4, 1925 (see Cmd. 2429 of 
1925), the British, French, Italian, Japanese, and Belgian Governments enumerated 
German infractions of Part V of the Treaty of Versailles and the measures to be taken to 
fulfil the treaty. 
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4. Your Lordship will note that only as regards the recruitment of the 
police are His Majesty’s Government satisfied that the decree of the 22nd 
February constitutes a breach of existing decisions and agreements. The 
information in possession of His Majesty’s Government is not such as to 
enable them to prove that there has been such a breach in respect either of 
numbers or armament of the police in Germany as a whole or in respect of its 
numbers in the demilitarised zone. 

Iam, &c., 
JoHN SmM0N 


ENCLOSURE IN No. 26 


Sir F. Simon to M. de Fleurtau 


FOREIGN OFFICE, April 11, 1933 
Your Excellency, 

I have the honour to inform you that on the 21st March! the President of 
the Council and M. Paul-Boncour asked the Prime Minister and myself, who 
were then in Paris, to obtain the views of His Majcsty’s Government in the 
United Kingdom on the situation created by the cnrolment of Nazi storm 
troops as auxiliary police and by the presence of certain of these police in the 
demilitarised Rhineland Zone. M. Paul-Boncour handed to me on the 
following day two documents? on these questions entitled (1) ‘German in- 
fractions of Article 162 of the Treaty of Versailles’ and (ii) ‘Juridical view of 
the establishment of auxiliary police forces in Germany’. Your Excellency 
has also been good enough to make a number of communications to me on 
this subject, the most important of which is a note dated the 28th February, 
sent to me under cover of your memorandum of the roth March.3 

2. With reference to the first question raised by the French Government, 
1.¢., the enrolment of Nazi storm troops as auxiliary police, according to a 
report of the Versailles Committee dated the 25th July, 1928, the number of 
police allowed to Germany is fixed by an Allied note of the 4th June, 1925, 
the German-Allied Agreement of the 16th November, 1925,* and the resolu- 
tions of the Ambassadors’ Conference of November 1925 and the Ist [? 3rd] 
December, 1926 (all despatched, concluded and taken under Article 162 of 
the Treaty of Versailles) at 105,000 State police and 35,000 communal police. 
The distribution of the police throughout Germany is governed by distribu- 
tion tables drawn up by the German Government in conjunction with Allied 
experts and approved by the Versailles Committee on the 25th July, 1928, 
with the authority of the Ambassadors’ Conference. The armament of the 
police authorised by the Control Commission is, according to chapter 1, 


™ See No. 46. 2 Not printed. 
3 See Volume IV in this Series, No. 291. 
4 See Cmd. 2527 of 1925, document 5. 
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section 2, of the final report of the Commission dated the 28th February, 
1927, as follows:— 


150 armoured cars; 

300 heavy machine guns for the armoured cars; 

1 machine-gun pistol to every twenty men; 

1 rifle or carbine with bayonet to every three men; 
I pistol per man; 

1 sword or bayonet per man. 


The recruitment of the police is governed by Part III (1) of Annex 1 of the 
Allied note to the German Government of the 4th June, 1925, which con- 
tains, in the list of disarmament measures still to be taken by the German 
Government, a statement that ‘any reinforcement of (police) effectives by 
means of auxiliary or volunteer police is forbidden’. A note from the German 
Government to the Ambassadors’ Conference of the 23rd October, 1925,5 
declares that amongst the measures taken is the ‘elimination of auxiliary and 
volunteer police’. In view of the fact that neither this note nor the German- 
Allied Agreement of the 16th November, 1925, contest[s] the prohibition of 
auxiliary police contained in the note of the 4th June, 1925, the German 
Government can by implication (but no more) be said to have accepted it. 
A further document which is relevant to the recruitment and conditions of 
service of the police is the final report of the Allied military experts, dated 
the 26th March, 1930, which contains the following passage :— 


‘To sum up, under the legislative measures in force the whole of the 
police will from now on be graded as officials, but during the first twelve 
years of service they will be subject to special regulations as regards dis- 
charge. The maximum annual rate of discharge will be fixed by decree, in 
accordance with the undertakings given, at 8 per cent. of those serving who 
are liable to discharge.’ 


3. His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom are satisfied that the 
recruitment of auxiliary police under the decree of the 22nd February’® is a 
breach of the decision notified to the German Government in Part ITI (1) of 
Annex 1 of the Allied note of the 4th June, 1925. This decision, as stated 
above, may, in view of the terms of the German Government’s note of the 
23rd October, 1925, and of the Allied-German Agreement of the 16th 
November 1925, by implication (but no more) be said to have been accepted 
by the German Government. On the other hand, His Majesty’s Government 
would find it difficult, with the evidence available, to maintain that the 
numbers and armament of the police have been raised, as a whole, above the 
authorised totals. 

4. The second question raised by the French Government, that of the 
presence of certain auxiliary police in the demilitarised zone, involves not 
only the decisions and agreements taken and concluded under Article 162 
of the Treaty of Versailles, but also Article 43 of the treaty. Article 43 


S Ibid., document 1. 6 See Volume IV in this Series, No 291. 
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forbids the ‘maintenance and assembly of armed forces’ in the Rhineland 
demilitarised zone. The German Government contested in September 1929 
the view that the police were ‘armed forces’ within the meaning of that 
article. In a note to the German Government of the 8th November, 1929, 
the Ambassadors’ Conference maintained the contrary, on the ground that 
the concessions made since the signature of the treaty with regard to the 
organisation of the German police had had the effect of altering its civilian 
character as intended by the treaty. In an exchange of letters between the 
Conference and the German Ambassador in Paris on the 18th and roth 
January, 1930, the German Government again maintained and the Ambas- 
sadors’ Conference again rejected the view that police were not ‘armed 
forces’ within the meaning of Article 43. The German Government agreed, 
notwithstanding, to notify the interested Governments should exceptional 
circumstances render necessary the temporary despatch of police reinforce- 
ments to the demilitarised zone and should such despatch represent an in- 
crease of more than 200 men over the number previously allowed to the zone. 
According to tables prepared by the German Government after discussion 
with the Allied military experts and approved by the Versailles Committee 
with the authority of the Ambassadors’ Conference on the 25th July, 1928, 
that number was as follows:— 





Left bank of the Rhine (including bridge-heads) . - 9,995 
Right bank of the Rhine (excluding bridge-heads) . . 20,000 
Total : ; : : ; : . - 29,995 


M. Paul-Boncour, in the second document handed to me on the 21st [22nd] 
March, stated that ‘in view of the different juridical standpoints of the 
French and German Governments respecting the characteristics of police 
forces in relation to the words “‘armed forces’’, it does not seem that Article 43 
can at the moment and without more complete examination be invoked with 
regard to the presence of auxiliary police in the demilitarised zone’. His 
Majesty’s Government take note of this statement. On the other hand, 
M. Paul-Boncour expressed, in the same document, the view that the Ger- 
man Government’s omission to notify the ex-Allied Powers of what he alleged 
to be an increase of over 200 men in the authorised strength of the police 
forces in the demilitarised zone should be brought to the notice of the Council 
of the League of Nations. His Majesty’s Government, however, have not 
sufficient evidence to show that the total of the police in the demilitarised 
zone has been increased beyond the authorised establishment and by a 
number exceeding 200 men. 

5. You will see from the preceding paragraphs that His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment are satisfied that the recruitment of the auxiliary police under the 
decree of 22nd February is a breach of the decision notified to the German 
Government in Part ITI (1) of Annex 1 of the Allied note of the 4th June, 
1925. This decision may by implication (but not more) be said to have been 
accepted by the German Government in view of the terms of the German 
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note of the 23rd October, 1925, and of the German-Allied Agreement of the 
16th November, 1925. 

6. It remains to consider the expediency of bringing this matter at the 
moment to the notice of the Council of the League of Nations or indeed to 
that of the German Government. The passage of the decree can be said to 
have been due to a grave national emergency; and, in itself, it can scarcely 
be maintained that its immediate effect is of vital military importance. The 
enrolment in the police of a small proportion of the Nazi storm troops and 
even their training under police cover do not constitute a very material 
advance on the minor infringements of the military clauses of the treaty. 
Moreover, is it not possible that Germany may shortly obtain, as a result of 
the Disarmament Conference, the right to maintain auxiliary police, subject 
to the provisions relating to effectives which may limit the extent to which 
such police can be recruited? Further, an attempt to enforce the letter of the 
military clauses in this matter and at the present moment might offer the 
new German Government a pretext for the assertion of their immediate right 
to ‘Gleichberechtigung’. 

7. Whilst it is far from their intention or wish in any way to condone a 
breach of a decision taken under the treaty, His Majesty’s Government 
cannot help feeling that in the circumstances the wiser course would be the 
postponement of any action at Geneva or at Berlin until the result of the 
Disarmament Conference is known and until it is apparent whether in fact 
the temporary auxiliary police are to be a permanent feature. 

8. I should be grateful if Your Excellency would bring these considerations 
to the notice of the French Government and express the hope that they will 
feel it possible to postpone further action for the time being.’ 


Iam, &c., 
JOHN SIMON 
7 A copy of this Note was sent to the Belgian Ambassador on April 11. 
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Sir H. Rumbold (Berlin) to Sir F. Simon (Received April 21) 
No. 363 [C 3581/319/78] 
BERLIN, April 12, 1933 
Sir, 

With reference to my despatch No. 332! of the 5th April, I have the honour 
to report that the German Government have approved and promulgated a 
second law for the establishment of uniformity between the Governments of 
the States and of the Reich. This law, which is dated the 7th April, has 
introduced the most important changes in the German constitutional 
situation. 

1 Not printed. 
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2. Nothing better justifies the contention put forward that this country 1s 
passing through a revolution than the fact that a measure of such great im- 
portance for the future constitution of the German Reich should be so quickly 
and so easily put into effect. The process of the establishment of uniformity 
in the Reich began in July last, when the Papen Government installed a 
Commissioner in Prussia and took over the administration of the largest 
Federal State. This was nominally a provisional measure, but it was actually 
the beginning of the end of the independence of the separate States. The 
elections of the 5th March revealed that the Governments of many of the 
other States were no longer in harmony with popular opinion. The Govern- 
ments of these States were therefore similarly replaced by commissioners 
appointed by the Government of the Reich. On the 29th March the first law 
for the establishment of uniformity was issued, which decreed that the State 
Diets should be elected by the same votes and at the same time as the 
Reichstag. It thus became impossible for a State Diet to elect a Government 
which would be of a complexion different from that of the Government in 
power in the Reich, or, while the Reichstag still has a period to run, to reveal, 
by the voting in the State elections, such a swing of public opinion as might 
make it difficult for the Reich Government to carry on, just as the Prussian 
elections in April 1932 made Dr. Briining’s position impossible. 

g. The second measure, dated the 7th April, goes further and does much 
more than establish mere uniformity between the Government of the Reich 
and those of the States. Its effect is, in fact, nothing less than to put an end 
to the old federal system in Germany and, by giving the Reich Government 
direct control over all the States, to establish at one step the ‘Einheitsstaat’— 
the centralised unitary State—which may perhaps be the logical develop- 
ment of Bismarck’s work but which that statesman never hoped to achieve 
and which, so recently as last autumn, seemed to have been indefinitely 
deferred as the result of the activities of the Papen Government. 

4. Every State in Germany will in future be under the authority of a 
‘Statthalter’—a designation used for the head of the local administration in 
Alsace and Lorraine before 1914. This official, who is appointed for the 
period for which the Diet is elected, must be a native of the State over which 
he is to preside. The ‘Statthalter’ will nominate the head of the Government 
of his State and on his advice will appoint the other members of the State 
Government. He has the power to dismiss the head of the Government. The 
Diet, on the other hand, is not permitted to carry votes of no-confidence 
against the Government. The ‘Statthalter’ has the power to dissolve the 
Diet, to order fresh elections, to appoint judges and leading officials, and to 
promulgate laws. He is not answerable to the Diet and the voters of the 
State over which he presides have no voice in his appointment. V2s-d-vts his 
State, the ‘Statthalter’ is, in fact, in the position of a monarch who 1s under 
no obligation to, and recognises no control by, the people over whom he 
rules. Vis-d-vis the Reich, however, he is in a very different position, since 
he owes his appointment to the Chancellor, who recommends his appoint- 
ment to the President, and who may at any moment recommend his dis- 
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missal. It is, therefore, the Chancellor himself who, through his nominees, 
will directly control the affairs of all the Federal States. In every sphere of 
public life the Reich Government will henceforth be able to count on a 
political unity hitherto unknown, and, as a result of this unity, will be able to 
exercise an authority hitherto undreamt of. Moreover, in the attribution of 
powers to the new ‘Statthalter’, the new idea of Government—that of an 
authoritative State as opposed to that of a democratic State—has found its 
expression. When the time comes for the remnants of the Weimar Constitu- 
tion to be replaced by a new Constitution more in harmony with the spirit 
of Potsdam, it must be expected that the same ideas will be expressed therein 
and that formal sanction will be given to the principle of government without 
democratic control in Germany. 

5. The first function of the ‘Statthalter’ will be to see that the principles 
of the Reich policy laid down by the Chancellor are duly observed in the 
various States. Among these principles is the declaration made by the 
Chancellor in his speech in the Reichstag on the 23rd March to the effect 
that the individual life of the States should be preserved in all spheres, and 
time will show how far the observation of this principle is possible in a politic- 
ally centralised Reich. 

6. The relations between Prussia and the Reich will necessarily still 
remain, as a result of the size and importance of Prussia, in a special category. 
The law of the 7th April lays down expressly that the Chancellor of the Reich 
shall be ‘Statthalter’ in Prussia. The Prussian Diet will, therefore, be asked 
to elect no more Governments; it will also be unable to overthrow them. It 
will, like the other Diets, become an advisory rather than a deciding body. 
The question must, it would seem, sooner or later arise whether this large 
Diet has any more real importance than the sixteen other Diets which are 
scattered over the rest of Germany. It would seem inevitable that the great 
work of Reich reform which has already been accomplished should be con- 
tinued and that practical recognition should be given to the fact that the 
division of Germany into one State embracing three-fifths of the whole 
country and sixteen other States composing the remaining two-fifths is 
inconsistent with the idea of a unified Reich. 

7. The measure of reform already achieved goes further than many 
unitarians dreamt of going. It will doubtless prove a bitter pill for parti- 
cularist opinion to swallow. But although it may well give cause for hesita- 
tion to exponents of the ‘Anschluss’ who dreamt of incorporating Austria in 
a Federal Reich, it must be realised that it corresponds with the hopes of 
many of the younger Germans today, and it is unlikely that the advocates 
of particularism in the south will now try to resist measures which are a 
logical sequence of their surrender to the National Socialists last month. 


I have, &c., 
Horace RuMBOLD 
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Sir H. Rumbold (Berlin) to Sir F. Simon (Received April 21) 
No. 365 [C 3582/319/18] 
BERLIN, April 12, 1933 
Sir, 

With reference to my despatch No. 363! of the 12th April, I have the 
honour to report that the law authorising the appointment of Statthalter in 
the Federal States and nominating the Chancellor as Statthalter in Prussia, 
has been immediately followed by the appointment of Captain Goring, 
hitherto Commissarial Minister of the Interior, as Prime Minister of Prussia. 

2. On the day that the above law was promulgated Herr von Papen 
addressed a letter to the Chancellor in which he stated that as the work of 
amalgamating Prussia with the Reich, which he had begun on the 2oth July 
last, had now been successfully accomplished, he wished to resign his post as 
Commissarial Prime Minister of the State. This resignation was accepted by 
the President, and, in a telegram addressed to him in Rome,? Captain Goring 
was appointed Prime Minister by the Chancellor in his capacity as Statt- 
halter. 

g. It is understood that Herr von Papen is now to devote himself to 
general questions of internal policy and that he will, in all probability, be 
called upon to act as the representative of the Government at important 
international conferences. It had been thought that Herr von Papen and the 
Nationalists would be unwilling to abandon control over Prussia to Captain 
Goring and the Nazis, and the fact that the latter have had their way indi- 
cates that Herr von Papen has now little influence in the Cabinet. 

4. The appointment of such a vindictive and irresponsible partisan as 
Captain Goring to the office of Prime Minister in Prussia is to be deplored. 
It would seem to indicate that the violent policy which he has been pursuing 
not only meets with the approval of the Government, but is one which they 
propose to continue. That the Speaker of the Reichstag should be at one and 
the same time Prime Minister in Prussia is a situation which could only exist 
in Hitlerite Germany or in ‘Alice in Wonderland’. The spectacle of the 
Speaker vigorously applauding members of his own party and vigorously 
calling to order members of the Opposition did not seem to strike members 
of the last Reichstag as at all incongruous. 

5. The Nationalist hopes of retaining some kind of control in Prussia have 
now been definitely dashed. Herr von Bismarck, the Secretary of State in the 
Prussian Ministry of the Interior, whose appointment was welcomed warmly 
by the Nationalists a few weeks ago, has been dismissed for challenging 
the Chancellor’s assertion that the question of the monarchy was not actual. 
The Broadcasting Company declined to allow Herr von Bismarck to address the 
public on the subject of restoration and his dismissal followed within a few 
days. With the disappearance of Herr von Papen, Prussia passes definitely 
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into Nazi control, and the President’s friends in East Prussia will in future 
have to present themselves hat in hand before Captain Goring or some 
subordinate National Socialist when in search of fresh favours. 


I have, &c., 
HoraAcE RuMBOLD 
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Sir H. Rumbold (Berlin) to Sir F. Simon (Received April 21) 
No. 376 [C 3592/3592/18] 
BERLIN, April 13, 1933 
Sir, 

I have the honour to report that on the 7th April the German Government 
approved and promulgated a law on the Civil Service which seriously affects 
the position both of officials of Jewish descent and of officials who entered the 
service since the revolution of November 1918 or are thought to be tainted 
with non-national sympathies. 

2. The purpose of the law is set out in the first paragraph as being the 
‘restoration of a National Civil Service and the simplification of the adminis- 
tration’. To achieve this purpose the law contains provisions which amount 
in effect to the temporary suspension of certain fundamental principles of the 
Weimar Constitution. Article 128 of the Constitution lays down that: ‘All 
citizens of the State without distinction are eligible for public office—accord- 
ing to the provisions of the law and their own qualifications and abilities.’ 
Article 129 contains the phrase, ‘the well-established rights of officials are 
inviolable’. These two principles are overridden by the law of the 7th April, 
which is applicable to officials of the Reich, the States and the municipalities 
and of municipal associations, as well as to judges and teachers in the high 
schools. | 

3. Three categories of civil servants are principally affected by this law:— 


(a) The third paragraph excludes a section of German citizens from the 
enjoyment of public office in that it lays down that civil servants of 
non-Aryan descent are to be placed en disponibilité; a later paragraph 
shows that they will only obtain their pension if they have completed 
ten years’ service. This compulsory retirement will not apply to civil 
servants who were in the service before the 1st August, 1914, nor to 
civil servants who fought for Germany or her allies in the war, nor 
to those who lost father or son in the war. The stipulation in regard 
to Aryan descent will, it is understood, be interpreted as debarring civil 
servants of whom even one grandparent was Jewish. 


(6) The second category of persons affected by the law are those civil 
servants who, ‘judging by their previous political activities, do not 
afford sufficient guarantee that they will always support the national 
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State without reserve’. The dismissal of these officials is left to the 
discretion of the authorities who determine whether or not the 
particular individual is sufficiently nationally-minded. Officials of 
this category who are dismissed will receive full pay for three months 
after their dismissal and then, if of more than ten years’ service, three- 
quarters of their pension. 


(c) The third category embraces civil servants who have been appointed 
since the 9th November, 1918, without having the necessary qualifica- 
tions for their careers or the usual training or other qualifications. The 
dismissed officials of this category will continue to draw their former 
pay for three months after dismissal, but will receive no pension. This 
provision is directed primarily against officials who have got their 
posts through party graft. It makes their dismissal compulsory, but 
leaves room for discussion as, for example, to the extent to which the 
individual possesses the necessary qualifications for his post. 


4. The law contains, in addition, provisions which, although of less general 
interest, are no doubt of real concern to civil servants and provide for the 
reduction of civil servants to a lower rank though with the same titles and pay, 
for placing civil servants en disponibilité even though they may not have 
reached the retiring age when it is desired to cut down the number of posts, 
and for the possibility of criminal proceedings against officials who are re- 
moved in accordance with this law. The paragraphs of the law which provide 
for the dismissal of officials in any of the three categories described in para- 
graph 3 above are to be enforced before the goth September next. After this 
date civil servants will enjoy their previous rights and privileges except in so 
far as they may have been affected by this law. 

5. It is stated in the press that the Government propose to apply this law 
for the present only to those branches of the civil service which are imme- 
diately concerned in the machinery of the State; and that its provisions are 
not directed generally against officials of the lower and middle ranks. 


I have, &c., 
Horace RuMBOLD 
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Sir H. Rumbold (Berlin) to Sir F. Simon (Received April 21) 
No. 378 [© 3594/319/18] 


BERLIN, April 13, 1933 

Sir, 
With reference to my despatch No. 329! of the 5th April, I have the honour 
to report that, so far as I am in a position to judge, the Jewish boycott on the 
1st April has not been popular throughout the country. On the other hand, 
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there has been no noteworthy revulsion of feeling in favour of the Jews, and 
while the Government continue to put their anti-Jewish policy into effect the 
National Socialist party continue to maltreat and persecute individual Jews. 
The apathy or the lack of sympathy on the part of the public is only compre- 
hensible when the background, and especially the remoter historical back- 
ground, is kept in view, and when the developments since the war are borne 
in mind. 

2. As in some other countries, the Jews were unpopular in Germany, and 
even as late as 1787 a Jew in Prussia had to pay a special poll tax. After the 
dissolution of the Holy Roman Empire their position improved, and as a 
result of an emancipation movement they obtained a kind of charter 1n 1847, 
while the Constitution of 1850 placed them on a footing of practically com- 
plete equality with other citizens. 

3. About 1880 a strong anti-Semitic movément broke out in Germany, but 
the Government stoutly resisted the attempt to impose fresh disabilities. At 
the time of the Dreyfus case the movement flickered up afresh, but the 
Hohenzollerns, by setting the fashion of accepting big charitable donations 
from Jews and recognising those who amassed great wealth, discounten- 
anced anti-Jewish movements in principle. Under the Imperial régime the 
Jews were, of course, excluded from the commissioned ranks in the army and 
navy, and to some extent from the Bench, but by 1914 many Jews had been 
ennobled and admitted to exclusive social circles. The ex-Emperor recog- 
nised that their achievements in all the intellectual fields of human endeavour 
were outstanding, and the Kaiser-Wilhelm Institute for Scientific Research 
was largely under the direction of Jewish scientists when the war broke out. 
During the war the patriotism of the Jews seems to have been as deeply 
rooted as that of any other section of the community, and statistics show that 
their losses in the field were as great proportionately as those of the Christian 
element. On the other hand, their press repeatedly gave offence to the 
militarists by its underlying pacifist tone and defeatist attitude. Theodor 
Wolff, the editor of the ‘Berliner Tageblatt’, was forbidden to contribute his 
weekly articles, and only the fact that interference with the Jewish press 
would have had a serious influence on Government borrowing saved news- 
papers like the ‘Frankfurter Zeitung’ and ‘Vossische Zeitung’ from inter- 
ference. In Germany, as elsewhere, before the war, the political sympathies 
of the Jews lay instinctively with the Liberal and Left parties. Their powerful 
press had always supported German democracy, and it was only natural that 
Jewish politicians should come to the fore when the Imperial régime was 
overthrown. 

4. It was perhaps unfortunate that President Wilson’s fourteen points and 
the armistice negotiations should have given the German public to under- 
stand that the overthrow of the Hohenzollern dynasty and the establishment 
of a democratic Government was desired by the Allied Governments. In the 
hope of obtaining milder terms the Left parties were encouraged by the great 
mass of German opinion to set up a republic and adopt a Constitution which 
erred on the side of excessive liberalism. Developments during the subse- 
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quent fourteen years taught the electorate that the change to democracy had 
not induced the victorious Powers to moderate their attitude to any great 
extent. On the contrary, it seemed that the fulfilment policy initiated by 
Jews like Dr. Rathenau merely encouraged the Allies to insist on the fulfil- 
ment of impossible financial terms. The slow progress of the Locarno policy, 
and its failure to achieve immediate evacuation of the Rhineland and remove 
other pressing grievances, recoiled on the Left parties, and particularly on 
the Jewish press, which had ardently sponsored that policy. In the minds of 
the younger generation the acceptance of the Young plan in 1930 was an 
unforgivable sin. Politically, it proved to be a mistake from which the Left 
parties and their Jewish press never recovered. 

5. Exulting in their new-found liberty, the Left parties after the war 
opened their frontiers to Jewish immigrants from the Ukraine, Galicia and 
Poland. A most undesirable type of Hebrew reached the larger cities, and 
with the remarkable adaptability of the race found a way into municipal and 
even provincial government. All kinds of disreputable transactions on the 
part of the Berlin Municipality came to light during the years 1920-25, and 
a number of financial scandals, in which such outstanding political leaders of 
the Left as the Social Democratic Chancellor Bauer and the Centre leader 
Erzberger were involved, attracted the attention of the country, and revived 
hostility to the Jews who were directly responsible for them. The Sklarek 
and Barmat cases—to mention the two most notorious—were henceforth held 
up to the electorate by the Hitlerites and Nationalists, as classic examples of 
the kind of corruption introduced and practised by the Jews with the con- 
nivance of venal politicians of the Left. 

6. The remarkable success of the Jewish element after the war in all 
intellectual domains in Germany aroused jealousy and hostility, but so long 
as employment was obtainable in other walks of life there was no serious 
outcry. The legal and medical professions became swamped by Jews, and the 
intellectual superiority of the Jewish student at the universities and schools 
became very marked. (One of the first acts of the Hitler Government on 
taking office was the issue of instructions to examiners to disregard the 
intellectual superiority of Jewish children in the national schools.) In the 
intellectual life of the capital Hebrew influence became dominant. In 
literature, the drama, the cinema and the radio Jews played the leading parts. 
The undeniably international outlook of the Jew in art, his cynical and 
sophisticated attitude in literature and his un-German, if not definitely anti- 
German, philosophical attitude aroused antagonism in national circles. It 
cannot be denied that exaggerated views about the freedom of the stage and 
the cinema after the war gave rise to a certain licence, and that this licence 
' was traceable to Jewish influence, especially the influence of the post-war 
immigrants to whom reference has been made above. 

7. It is not necessary to dwell on the financial achievements of the Jews in 
Germany after the war. All banks, whether joint stock or private, fell into 
their hands to an ever-increasing degree as inflation and deflation proceeded. 
The German-Jew financier appeared to be battening on the financial 
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distress of the country at large. Accompanied by his Christian lady friend, 
the prosperous Hebrew was to be seen at all the expensive seaside resorts, 
watering places, theatres, restaurants, cabarets and the like, and it was only 
natural that the whole Jewish community were subsequently held up to 
obloquy indiscriminately for the sins of its most prominent representatives. 
The recent explosion of National Socialist anger vented itself on the most 
useful section of the Hebrew community and not on the financiers or profiteers 
who first aroused it. 

8. Public opinion in this country is slow to move and it is unlikely that any 
of the causes mentioned would have led to an outbreak of popular feeling if 
Adolf Hitler had not appeared on the scene. In his only published work, 
‘Mein Kampf’, Hitler subscribes to the most violent anti-Semitic principles. 
He relates how he spent his evenings in Vienna, where he worked as a builder’s 
labourer before the war, in visiting the Jewish quarter and how he imbibed 
loathing for the Ghetto and everything Jewish. This, he says, led him to 
purchase anti-Semitic pamphlets and become a disciple of the Austrian pan- 
Germans and, in particular, of Dr. Lueger, the well-known anti-Semitic 
Mayor of Vienna. He recounts how, with his own eyes, he witnessed Jews 
traficking in women, engaging in usury, or in other traditionally Jewish 
pursuits. He decided there and then that only Germans of pure German 
stock should be allowed to live within the German frontiers. To make matters 
worse, Hitler, who did not regard himself as an ordinary workman, and was 
only earning his bread with the sweat of his brow in order to study architec- 
ture and drawing, was approached by a Social Democratic party function- 
ary, who insisted that he should become a member of the builders’ union or 
leave his work. He relates the bitterness with which he left his employment 
and sought another job rather than comply. Thenceforth he studied the 
Labour movement only to discover to his horror that social democracy was 
international, that it was honeycombed with Judaism, that it was anti- 
national and subversive in the highest degree. In other words, it was ‘Marx- 
ist’. From brochures Hitler passed to treatises. He studied Treitschke and 
Houston Stewart Chamberlain, became a Wagnerite and made up his mind 
that at all costs the Aryan race must be saved. 

g- Like his speeches, Hitler’s book teems with contradictions and miscon- 
ceptions, and It is evident that he had definitely made up his mind before the 
outbreak of war that Marxism and Judaism were responsible for every 
villainy. The Jews were the insidious foes of the blue-eyed Nordic race. 
Germany’s defeat in 1918 was clearly encompassed by them. The November 
revolution and the Weimar system were achieved by international Jewish 
conspiracy, and the war-guilt lie was propagated by German Jews in order 
that Germany might be disarmed and delivered over to Marxism for all 
time. ; 

10. It is possible that Hitler would have preached his doctrines in vain had 
it not been for the economic crisis and the resultant wave of unemployment. 
The soil became much more receptive for anti-Jewish propaganda in 1930 
and subsequent years. It was easy to persuade workmen, and still easier to 
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persuade students, that they had been deprived of a living by alien parasites, 
that honest German citizens had been dismissed from banks to make room 
for Jewish immigrants and so on. Nobody could deny that the legal profes- 
sion, the medical profession, and the teaching profession were swamped by 
Jews, that all the bank directorships were in their hands, that the press, so far 
as it was prosperous, was in their clutches, that entry into the theatres, the 
broadcasting corporation, not to mention the cinema, or such purely Jewish 
institutions as the Stock Exchange, was debarred to the blue-eyed Teutonic 
stock. 

11. The boycott on the 1st April was presumably intended to continue for 
a considerable time, in which case it would have ruined Jewish shopkeepers 
and business concerns throughout the country. The extent to which certain 
branches of commerce and certain kinds of businesses are monopolised 
by Jews became evident during the boycott. Certain streets, including the 
busiest and most fashionable in Berlin, Frankfurt, and, to a less extent, 
Hamburg, were found to be almost exclusively in Jewish hands. Many 
Germans were surprised to find that tasteful and up-to-date shops belong 
almost without exception to Jewish proprietors. 

12. Foreign opinion does not appear to have fully grasped the fact that the 
National Socialist party programme is intensely anti-Jewish. Yet the sudden 
imposition of disabilities and the outburst of hostility towards individual Jews 
might have been anticipated as a natural result of the victory at the polls on 
the 5th March. For instance, paragraph 4 of the programme states that ‘only 
a person of German blood can be a German citizen’ and adds significantly 
that ‘no Jew can be a German citizen’. A subsequent paragraph states that 
no public office throughout the entire administration of the Reich may be 
held by persons who are not German citizens. Paragraph 8 demands the 
expulsion of those immigrants who entered the country since 1914, while 
paragraph 16 urges the nationalisation of the big department stores. The 
German National party programme is anti-Jewish, but to a milder degree. 
The Hitler Government set up by the two parties of the Right must be held 
therefore to have received a mandate from the country to impose severe 
disabilities on the Jews, and the Prussian Commissioner for the Interior was 
justified in stating that the followers of the party were entitled to insist on the 
execution of the party programme and of the promises held out to them in 
regard to the Jews. 

13. Hitler, in his book and in his speeches, advocates much more drastic 
methods than the Nazi party programme. He would deprive the Jews of the 
franchise, of the right to own land or to lend money on mortgage. In addi- 
tion, he would impose special taxation on them and exclude them from a 
great number of callings. Marriage between Jews and Christians would be 
vetoed, and every effort would be made to restore the German race to its 
pristine purity. The imposition of further disabilities on the Jews must 
therefore be anticipated, for it is certainly Hitler’s intention to degrade and, 
if possible, expel the Jewish community from Germany ultimately. For the 
moment, innocent lawyers, doctors and civil servants of all kinds have been 
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made scapegoats for the rest of the Hebrew community, but the turn of the 
bankers and stockbrokers may be expected unless milder counsels prevail. 
The National Socialist party has installed ‘commissioners’ in the offices of the 
great Jewish newspapers, and in a great many business concerns. In all cases 
the modus operand: is the same. No compulsion is used, but the management 
are given to understand that the new régime will regard removal or dismissal 
of the persons whose names appear on the forbidden list with favour. The 
local branch of the Anglo-Persian Oil Company has had to put up with the 
installation of a commissioner, arid in the great majority of cases the wishes 
of the party have been promptly met. 

14. The present campaign of violence, though it has diminished in 
intensity, shows no signs of ceasing. Newspapers this morning report the 
murder of a leading Jewish lawyer in Chemnitz, Dr. Weiner. The official 
report makes the usual attempt to attribute the crime to persons disguised as 
members ‘of the national movement’. In the same way newspapers continue 
to report the deaths of Communists who are shot by the police ‘while attempt- 
ing to escape’. The son of President Ebert was maltreated in Magdeburg a 
few days ago, and Dr. Bell, a well-known politician, was murdered in cir- 
cumstances which leave no doubt that the perpetrators were National 
Socialists. | 

15. One of the most inhuman features of the present campaign is the 
incarceration without trial of thousands of individuals whose political ante- 
cedents have rendered them obnoxious in the eyes of the new régime. The 
establishment of concentration camps for politicians and pacifists on a whole- 
sale scale is a new departure in civilised countries. Like the assaults and 
murders, the seizure and incarceration of individuals would seem in many 
cases to be the work of irresponsible members of the Nazi party. 

16. The most unusual case of hooliganism which has come to my notice 
occurred a few days ago in Berlin, the victim being one of the senior officials 
in the Ministry for Foreign Affairs, Consul-General Schlesinger. When the 
Soviet régime was first established Schlesinger, who spoke Russian fluently, 
succeeded in winning the confidence of the Soviet leaders, and rendering 
great services to his country as a result. During the last sixteen years Schle- 
singer has been indispensable to his department in the conduct of Russo- 
German affairs. The fact that he is a Jew and that his wife is Russian seems 
to have made him suspect. At all events, on arriving at the Ministry one 
morning, he found an urgent message from his wife to the effect that Nazis 
had arrived after his departure and were searching his papers. He imme- 
diately sent word to Baron Neurath and hurried off to protect his wife. The 
intruders seized him on his arrival and thrashed him severely. His wife is now 
in a nursing home suffering from a nervous breakdown. Baron Neurath took 
steps to have the perpetrators brought to book, but the political situation is 
so peculiar that Schlesinger has asked his colleagues to keep the matter 
secret, as he fears that publicity in the press may entail his definite dismissal. 

17. It may be as well to refer here to a misconception widely held abroad, 
namely, that this hostility to the Jews is directed against the Hebrew faith. 
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This is not the case. Hitler himself has stated clearly in his book and in his 
speeches that his objection to the Jews is racial. He asserts that their religion 
is merely a cloak for the protection of the Jewish race as such. The Jews, he 
asserts, are parasites of alien race. Having no home, they are ubiquitous, and 
their special characteristics, pertinacity, adaptability and financial skill, are 
qualities cultivated for the conservation of the race. Germany is therefore 
harbouring an alien race, and the German blood must be purified from this 
contamination. 

18. My object in laying stress on the unpopularity of the Jews and the 
causes of that unpopularity in this country is to explain in some measure the 
present violent outburst. It is not intended to condone in any way the out- 
rages which have been committed. The sins of a comparatively limited 
number of persons, mostly immigrants, have been visited on the industrious 
and valuable section of the Jewish community. 

I have, &c., 


HorRACE RUMBOLD 


No. 31 


Sir H. Rumbold (Berlin) to Sir 7. Simon (Received April 26) 
No. 391 [© 3777/3592/18] 
BERLIN, April 18, 1933 
Sir, 

I have the honour to report that, on the 11th April, the German Govern- 
ment issued the first order for the application of the Civil Service Law, which 
was described in my despatch No. 376! of the 13th April. 

2. This order lays down that no persons are eligible for posts in the Civil 
Service who belong to the Communist party or to affiliated organisations. 
Such persons are to be dismissed from the service. 

3. As regards non-Aryans, the order defines as non-Aryan persons whose 
parents or grandparents are of non-Aryan, particularly of Jewish descent. 
It is enough that one parent or grandparent should be non-Aryan, especially 
if he or she be Jewish, for an official to be considered as non-Aryan. All 
officials appointed after the rst August, 1914, must be able to show, if they 
are to remain in the service, either that they are of Aryan descent or else that 
they fought in the war or had a son or a father who fell in the war. If an 
individual’s Aryan descent is doubtful it must be investigated by the Ministry 
of the Interior. 

4. As regards civil servants of doubtful political views, the order states that 
the whole political activity of the individual, especially since the 9th Novem- 
ber, 1918, must be taken into account in estimating whether or not that 
individual may be deemed to be sufficiently loyal to the National State. 
Every official must be ready to inform the authorities to what a party 


he formerly belonged. 
1 No. 29. 
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5. It is reported in ‘the press that since the issue of the law on the Civil 
Service a number of professors have been given immediate leave of absence 
by the Reichskommissar for the Prussian Ministry of Education. Among the 
names of these further victims of party intolerance are those of some of the 
most distinguished professors in Germany. It is stated that the dismissal of 
these professors is only a preliminary step, and that a whole series of further 
dismissals will follow as soon as the new law can be enforced in the schools in 
detail. 

I have, &c., 
Horace RuMBOLD 


No. 32 


Mr. Campbell (Paris) to Sir 7. Stmon (Received April 20, 10.0 p.m.) 
No. 21 Telegraphic [C 3605/245/18] 
PARIS, April 20, 1933, 8.15 p.m. 

Your despatch No. 634.! 

I pursued this morning with Secretary-General of Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs discussion respecting attitude to be adopted in the face of German 
decree of February 22 for enrolment of auxiliary police. 

2. M. Léger said he thought it would be difficult for the French Govern- 
ment to leave matters where they were and that they must take some formal 
action before long to show that they had not passed over in silence this 
infraction by Germany of her contractual obligations. On my developing 
our point of view and intimating that I thought His Majesty’s Government 
would join a protest if the question were not satisfactorily settled by Dis- 
armament Conference M. Léger appeared to waver but he would not commit 
himself definitely in absence of Minister for Foreign Affairs who is on holiday. 
He promised that no final decision would be taken without further discussion 
with us. Such decision would of course be affected (though M. Léger did 
not say so) by postponement for any appreciable length of time of resumed 
meeting of Disarmament Conference. 

See my immediately following telegram.? 


1 No. 26. 2 No. 82. 


No. 33 


Mr. Campbell (Parts) to Sir 7. Simon (Recetved April 26) 
No. 84 Saving: Telegraphic [C 3728/245/18] 


PARIS, April 25, 1933 
My telegram No. 21.! | 
I think French Government will probably take no further action until they 
have seen how the question is affected by resumed discussions of Disarma- 


ment Conference. 
1 No. 32. 
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No. 34 


Sir F. Stmon to Sir H. Rumbold (Berlin) 
No. 315 (C 3719/319/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, April 26, 1933 
Sir, 

I have the honour to inform Your Excellency that the German Chargé 
d’Affaires called at the Foreign Office on the 15th April. He informed 
Sir Victor Wellesley that he had received instructions from his Government 
to state how very much concerned they were at my speech in the House of 
Commons on the 13th April,' more especially because I had associated my- 
self with the other speakers instead of repudiating their statements. Count 
Bernstorff said that the German Government must therefore make. a protest 
and express their regret. 

Iam, &c., 


JouN SIMON 
™ See Parl. Deb., 5th ser., H. of C., vol. 276, cols. 2807-22. 


No. 35 


Sir H. Rumbold (Berlin) to Sir F. Simon (Received May 2) 
No. 415 [C 3981/319/78] 
BERLIN, April 26, 1933 
Sir, 

In my despatch No. 332! of the 5th April I had the honour to report on the 
law for the establishment of uniformity between the Reich and the States. In 
the last paragraph of my despatch I quoted as an example the case of Bavaria, 
in which, as a result of the reconstitution of the State Diets provided for in the 
law and the exclusion of Communist members, the National Socialists and 
Nationalists, with 53 seats out of 104, will command a majority of the votes 
instead of having, as formerly, only 46 votes in a House of 128 members. | 

2. The results of the reconstitution of the Diets of other States have now 
been published, and the same effect has been achieved throughout the Reich. 
Thus, in Wirttemberg the Government coalition command 29 seats out of 54, 
instead of the former 26 out of 80. In Baden the Nazis will have an absolute 
majority in a Diet where they formerly held only 9 seats out of 88. In Saxony 
the position is similar and the Nazis will have an independent majority with 
38 seats in a House of 70, in the place of their former 13 seats out of 96. In 
Thuringia, too, the Nazis will have a majority with 30 seats out of 50, instead 
of 26 out of 61. In Hesse the final position is not clear, but the Government 
bloc will, at any rate, be sure of a majority. In Oldenburg the National 
Socialists will have 20 seats out of 39, as against 24 out of 46 in the old Diet. 
In Mecklenburg-Schwerin the Nazis will have 24 out of 44 seats, where 
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formerly they held 30 out of 52. Similarly, in Mecklenburg-Strelitz they 
will hold 9 out of 15 seats, instead of 9 out of 33. The Bremen Assembly will 
consist, 1t appears, of gt members. The National Socialists can, therefore, 
only obtain a majority if supported by the Nationalists. This will also be the 
case in Hamburg, where they will hold 50 seats out of 104. 

g. The new position will, therefore, be that the National Socialists will 
have an absolute majority in Saxony, Baden, Thuringia, Oldenburg, Meck- 
lenburg-Schwerin and Mecklenburg-Strelitz and possibly Hesse; in Bavaria, 
Wirttemberg, Bremen and Hamburg they will have majorities if supported 
by the Nationalists. Prussia was, of course, brought into conformity with the 
Reich by the election which was held simultaneously with the Reichstag 
elections, and the Nazis and Nationalists together control 254 seats out of 474 
in the Prussian Diet. The figures for the remaining States have not yet been 
published, but the results of the ‘Gleichschaltung’ in these States and in the 
municipal and provincial assemblies is [sic] likely to be the same, and to give 
the Government parties a majority in all representative bodies throughout 
the Reich similar to that which they enjoy in the Reichstag as a result of the 
election of the 5th March and the exclusion of the Communist party. 


I have, &c., 
Horace RuMBOLD 


No. 36 


Sir H. Rumbold (Berlin) to Sir F. Simon (Recetved May 3) 
No. 425 [C 3990/319/18] 
BERLIN, April 26, 1933 
Sir, 

Herr Hitler has now been Chancellor for nearly three months, and there 
is as yet no sign of any constructive policy in the economic domain. The 
Chancellor has been busy gathering all the strings of power into his hands, 
and he may now be said to be in a position of unchallenged supremacy. The 
parliamentary régime has been replaced by a régime of brute force, and the 
political parties have, with the exception of the Nazis and Nationalists, 
disappeared from the arena. For that matter Parliament has ceased to have 
any ratson d’étre. ‘The Nazi leader has only to express a wish to have it fulfilled 
by his followers. 

2. It is true that the Reichswehr and the President are probably still in a 
position to check and possibly even to control Hitlerism, but, as time goes on, 
the isolation of the defence force will become more marked and, though the 
troops are still immune from Hitlerism, it seems impossible that they should 
remain so indefinitely. Sooner or later, especially if the President dies, the 
Reichswehr may be expected to throw in their lot with the present régime. 

3. Hitherto I have dealt in despatches with the internal changes and the 
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events of the moment. Now that Hitler has acquired absolute control, at any 
rate till the rst April, 1937, it may be advisable to consider the uses to which 
he may put his unlimited opportunities during the next four years. The 
prospect is disquieting, as the only programme, apart from ensuring their 
own stay in office, which the Government appear to possess may be described 
as the revival of militarism and the stamping out of pacifism. The plans of 
the Government are far-reaching, they will take several years to mature and 
they realise that it would be idle to embark on them if there were any danger 
of premature disturbance either abroad or at home. They may, therefore, 
be expected to repeat their protestations of peaceful intent from time to time 
and to have recourse to other measures, including propaganda, to lull the 
outer world into a sense of security. To ensure stability at home 1s an easier 
task. The new régime is confident that it has come to stay. At the same time 
it realises that the economic crisis which delivered Germany into its hands is 
also capable of reversing the process. It is, therefore, determined to leave 
no stone unturned in the effort to entrench itself in power for all time. To 
this end it has embarked on a programme of political propaganda on a scale 
for which there is no analogy in history. Hitler himself is, with good reason, 
a profound believer in human, and particularly German, credulity. He has 
unlimited faith in propaganda. In his autobiography he describes with envy 
and admiration the successes of the Allied Governments, achieved by the 
aid of war propaganda. He displays a cynical and at the same time very 
clear understanding of the psychology of the German masses. He knows 
what he has achieved with oratory and cheap sentiment during the last 
fourteen years by his own unaided efforts. Now that he has the resources of 
the State at his disposal, he has good reason to believe that he can mould 
public opinion to his views to an unprecedented extent. After all, his recent 
victory is the best proof that the methods which he proposes to adopt are 
sound. There may, of course, be a saturation point, a point at which the 
masses grow sick of propaganda, but it does not seem to have been even 
approached as yet. The experiment which Dr. Goebbels is now conducting 
at the Ministry for Propaganda is one of the most interesting in political 
history and will in due course provide the answer. Dr. Goebbels is singularly 
well fitted to conduct the new Ministry. His pioneer work during the last 
five years has been wholly admirable, and he appears to be a man of infinite 
resource and invention. 

4. Dr. Goebbels is engaged on a two-fold task, to uproot every political 
creed in Germany except Hitlerism and to prepare the soil for the revival of 
militarism. The press has been delivered into his hands, and he has declared 
that it is his intention ‘to play upon it as on a piano’. Next to the press he 
ranks wireless as a medium for propaganda. The cinema, the theatre, and, 
of course, public speeches delivered to mass audiences, and relayed by wire- 
less to the nine German broadcasting stations and so to millions of listeners, 
are to play an important role. For long-distance propaganda the elementary 
schools, high schools and universities are being harnessed to the needs of the 
State, and the latter may be confidently expected to hand over future genera- 
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tions of voters to the party machine as finished products of the Nazi educa- 
tional system. 

5. The outlook for Europe is far from peaceful if the speeches of Nazi 
leaders, especially of the Chancellor, are borne in mind. The Chancellor’s 
account of his political career in ‘Mein Kampf’ contains not only the prin- 
ciples which have guided him during the last fourteen years, but explains how 
he arrived at these fundamental principles. Stripped of the verbiage in which 
he has clothed it, Hitler’s thesis is extremely simple. He starts with the 
assertions that man is a fighting animal; therefore the nation is, he concludes, 
a fighting unit, being a community of fighters. Any living organism which 
ceases to fight for its existence is, he asserts, doomed to extinction. A country 
or a race which ceases to fight is equally doomed. The fighting capacity of 
a race depends on its purity. Hence the necessity for ridding it of foreign 
impurities. The Jewish race, owing to its universality, is of necessity pacifist 
and internationalist. Pacifism is the deadliest sin, for pacifism means the 
surrender of the race in the fight for existence. The first duty of every country 
is, therefore, to nationalise the masses; intelligence is of secondary importance 
in the case of the individual ; will and determination are of higher importance. 
The individual who is born to command is more valuable than countless 
thousands of subordinate natures. Only brute force can ensure the survival 
of the race. Hence the necessity for military forms. The race must fight; a 
race that rests must rust and perish. The German race, had it been united in 
time, would now be master of the globe today. The new Reich must gather 
within its fold all the scattered German elements in Europe. A race which 
has suffered defeat can be rescued by restoring its self-confidence. Above all 
things, the army must be taught to believe in its own invincibility. To restore 
the German nation again ‘it is only necessary to convince the people that the 
recovery of freedom by force of arms is a possibility’. 

6. Hitler describes at great length in his turgid style the task which the 
new Germany must therefore set itself. Intellectualism is undesirable. The 
ultimate aim of education is to produce a German who can be converted with 
the minimum of training into a soldier. The idea that there is something 
reprehensible in chauvinism is entirely mistaken. ‘Indeed, the greatest up- 
heavals in history would have been unthinkable had it not been for the 
driving force of fanatical and hysterical passions. Nothing could have been 
effected by the bourgeois virtues of peace and order. The world is now moving 
towards such an upheaval, and the new (German) State must see to it that 
the race is ready for the last and greatest decisions on this earth’ (p. 475, 
17th edition of ‘Mein Kampf’). Again and again he proclaims that fanatical 
conviction and uncompromising resolution are indispensable qualities in a 
leader. 

7. The climax of education is military service (p. 476). A man may be a 
living lexicon, but unless he is a soldier he will fail in the great crises of life. 
The aristocratic principle is fundamentally sound. It is possible to train the 
nation even when military training is expressly forbidden. ‘Give the German 
nation 6 millions of young men perfectly trained by athletics, consumed by 
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fanatical patriotism, educated to the maximum of aggressiveness, and a 
national State will, if necessary, be able to convert them in less than two years 
into a regular army, provided certain cadres are available.’ Hitler goes on to 
explain that an army like the Reichswehr and not a militia is, therefore, 
indispensable. An army is indispensable not merely to regain the lost free- 
dom, but to ensure the maintenance and expansion of the race. The re- 
covery of lost provinces has never been effected by protest and without the 
use of force. “To forge the necessary weapons is the task of the internal 
political leaders of the people. To see that the weapon can be forged and to 
find allies is the task of the Minister for Foreign Affairs. Foreign policy may 
be unscrupulous. It is not the task of diplomacy to allow a nation to founder 
heroically but rather to see that it can prosper and survive. There are only 
two possible allies for Germany—England and Italy (p. 699). No country 
will enter into an alliance with a cowardly pacifist State run by democrats 
and Marxists. So long as Germany does not fend for herself, nobody will fend 
for her. Germany’s lost provinces cannot be gained by solemn appeals to 
Heaven or by pious hopes in the League of Nations, but only by force of 
arms (p. 708). Germany must not repeat the mistake of fighting all her 
enemies at once. She must single out the most dangerous in turn and attack 
him with all her forces’ (p. 711). ‘It is the business of the Government to 
implant in the people feelings of manly courage and passionate hatred.’ The 
world will only cease to be anti-German when Germany recovers equality of 
rights and resumes her place in the sun. 

8. Hitler admits that it is difficult to preach chauvinism without attracting 
undesirable attention, but it can be done. The intuitive insight of the sub- 
ordinate leaders can be very helpful. There must be no sentimentality, he 
asserts, about Germany’s foreign policy. To attack France for purely senti- 
mental reasons would be foolish. What Germany needs is an increase in 
territory in Europe. Hitler even urges that Germany’s pre-war colonial 
policy must be abandoned, and that the new Germany must look for expan- 
sion to Russia and especially to the Baltic States. He condemns the alliance 
with Russia because the ultimate aim of all alliances is war. To wage war 
with Russia against the West would be criminal, especially as the aim of the 
Soviets is the triumph of international Judaism. 

g. How far Hitler is prepared to put his fantastic proposals into operation 
is of course uncertain, but it is clear that he cannot abandon the cardinal 
points of his programme any more than Lenin or Mussolini. They are, he 
declares, the granite pillars on which his policy is supported. He asserts 
again and again that they cannot be altered or modified. They are the pro- 
duct of profound thought and reflection on his part. A number of the clauses 
of the original twenty-five-point programme have been abandoned as 
Utopian or out of date, but the campaign against the Jews goes to show that 
Hitler will only yield to energetic opposition even on comparatively un- 
important points of policy. The brutal harshness with which he has over- 
whelmed his opponents of the Left and the ruthlessness with which he has 
muzzled the press are disquieting signs. 
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10. Still more disquicting is the fact that though Germany remains 
nominally a member of the League of Nations the official policy of the country 
so far as it has been translated into action or expounded by members of the 
Government is fundamentally hostile to the principles on which the League 
is founded. Not only is it a crime to preach pacificism or condemn mili- 
tarism but it is equally objectionable to preach international understanding, 
and while politicians and writers who have been guilty of the one have 
actually been arrested and incarcerated, those guilty of the other have at 
any rate been removed from public life and of course from official employ- 
ment. The Government are openly hostile to Marxism on the ground that 
it savours of internationalism, and the Chancellor in his electoral speeches 
has spoken with derision of such delusive documents as peace pacts and such 
delusive ideas as the ‘spirit of Locarno’. Indeed, the foreign policy which 
emerges from his speeches is no less disquieting than that which emerges 
from his memoirs. Even when allowance is made for the exaggerations 
attendant upon a political campaign, enough remains to make it highly 
probable that rearmament and not disarmament is the aim of the new 
Germany. | 

11. As I have already stated, the Government have as yet shown no 
inclination to grapple with the economic situation. Germany’s export surplus 
has dwindled during recent months, and the shrinkage of her export trade 
can only accentuate the present unemployment crisis. Somewhere in his 
memoirs Hitler alludes to the fact that it is much easier, quicker and probably 
more satisfactory to wage a war and so obtain fresh territory for colonisation 
by seizing farms already in existence in enemy country, than to adopt the 
laborious process of purchasing estates for internal colonisation. 

12. If it be the intention of the new régime to restore militarism, and 
everything so far seems to point that way, the first and one of the most serious 
obstacles has already been overcome. Representative Government has been 
overthrown. Parliament has to all intents and purposes been abolished. A 
campaign of terror instituted by the authorities has not failed to have 
its effect on Democrats, Socialists and Communists alike. It is doubtful 
whether any real resistance would now be offered to a return to conscription. 
Still more serious is the fact that the resumption of the manufacture of war 
material by the factories can be undertaken today with much less fear of 
detection or denunciation than heretofore. Owing to the abolition of the 
press of the Left and the exemplary punishment of traitors and informers, it 
will be much easier in future to observe secrecy in the factories and workshops. 
I cannot help thinking that many of the measures taken by the new Govern- 
ment of recent weeks aim at the inculcation of that silence, or ‘Schwiegsam- 
keit’, which Hitler declares in his memoirs to be an essential to military 
preparations. In the introduction to my annual report last year I stated 
(paragraph 27) that militarism in the pre-war sense, as exemplified by the 
Zabern incident, no longer existed in Germany. I wrote (paragraph 29) that 
there had been a revival of nationalism, that nationalism was not synonymous 
with militarism, but I added that, ‘should Nationalist feeling in Germany 
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become exacerbated, it might well lead to militarism’. The present Govern- 
ment have, I fear, exacerbated National feeling, with the results which I 
anticipated. The wireless and other educational propaganda which is now 
being conducted by Dr. Goebbels aims at arousing that perfervid patriotism 
which can only end in a militarist revival. Indeed, the political vocabu- 
lary of National Socialism is already saturated with militarist terms. There 
is incessant talk of onslaughts and attacks on entrenched positions, of political 
fortresses which have been stormed, of ruthlessness, violence and heroism. 
Hitler himself has proclaimed that Germany is now to enter upon a ‘heroic’ 
age, in which the individual is to count for nothing, and the weal of the 
State for everything. Colonel Hierl, a former Reichswehr officer and 
Hitler’s military adviser since 1929, who has just been appointed Secre- 
tary of State to the new department of the Labour Ministry intended to 
control the Volunteer Labour Corps, has made no secret of his ideals. His 
aim, he declares, is the ‘Wehrstaat’, i.e., a State in which the tasks of war 
are systematically planned and prepared in peace time, and in which 
every inhabitant will be called upon to render some service to the father- 
land. Hierl’s brochure, ‘Grundlage einer deutschen Wehrpolitik’, which 
appeared in 1929, combats General von Seeckt’s view that Germany is best 
served by the Reichswehr and a conscript militia. While he admits that 
full-blooded conscription is not feasible at the moment (presumably because 
of the resistance of the population and the opposition of foreign countries), 
he claims that it can eventually be brought about by courage, determination, 
and, above all, circumspection. Hierl is, in fact, an out-and-out militarist. 
‘Nature and history teach us that he who will not fight thereby sacrifices his 
right to live in this world of conflict. A State which surrenders itself to 
pacifism will be gobbled up as surely as an animal that gives up resistance. 
The slogan “‘Nie wieder Krieg”’ (“‘no more war’’) is about as effective against 
war as a notice “(Nie wieder Gewitter” (“no more thunder-storms’”’) tied by 
a peaceful householder to his lightning-conductor.’ 

13. Colonel Hierl is (or rather was, in 1929) surprisingly candid. “The 
abandonment’, he declares, ‘of the policy of submission (to the Allies), and 
the transition to a policy of resistance does not involve war at a moment’s 
notice, though it does mean war in the long run. During the transition stage 
Germany must regain the necessary strength to burst her bonds.’ The first 
step, he asserts, is to convert the German people themselves and to get rid of 
the political parties. 

14. The first step has been accomplished with extraordinary ease and 
dexterity. Now comes the transition stage, and there is, to my mind, some- 
thing oddly reminiscent of the Tirpitz period in the present state of things. 
The problem before the naive exponents of National Revolution is even more 
difficult than that which confronted Admiral von Tirpitz. The problem of 
1905, as Tirpitz explained in his post-war ‘Politische Dokumente’ with en- 
gaging candour, was the construction of a fleet sufficiently powerful to 
challenge Great Britain on sea without being ‘caught out’ before that task 
was completed. He describes how he had to throw dust in the eyes of the 
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English during the tedious and difficult transition stage, when Germany was 
constantly in the danger zone. ‘Form so harmlos wie méglich’ (‘Form as 
harmless as possible’) was the simple formula which led him to success. He 
describes with unconcealed glee the shifts to which he had recourse in order 
to lull opinion, not only in England, but in Germany. He even prints the 
telegram which he received from the Emperor instructing him to feign fierce 
indignation at an interview with Sir Frank Lascelles in 1905. The subject 
of the interview was a speech by Mr. Lee, then First Lord of the Admiralty, 
accusing Germany of building a fleet for aggressive purposes, an accusation 
which Tirpitz admits a few paragraphs earlier to have been well founded. 

15. The task of the present German Government is more complicated. 
They have to rearm on land, and, as Herr Hitler explains in his memoirs, 
they have to lull their adversaries into such a state of coma that they will 
allow themselves to be engaged one by one. It may seem astonishing that the 
Chancellor should express himself so frankly, but it must be noted that his 
book was written in 1925, when his prospects of reaching power were so 
remote that he could afford to be candid. He would probably be glad to 
suppress every copy extant today. Since he assumed office, Herr Hitler has 
been as cautious and discreet as he was formerly blunt and frank. He de- 
clares that he is anxious that peace should be maintained for a ten-year 
period. What he probably means can be more accurately expressed by the 
formula: Germany needs peace until she has recovered such strength that 
no country can challenge her without serious and irksome preparations. 
I fear that it would be misleading to base any hopes on a return to sanity or 
a serious modification of the views of the Chancellor and his entourage. 
Hitler’s own record goes to show that he is a man of extraordinary obstinacy. 
His success in fighting difficulty after difficulty during the fourteen years of 
his political struggle is a proof of his indomitable character. He boasts of his 
obstinacy. 

16. Herr Hitler has, of course, sufficient native cunning to realise the 
necessity for camouflage. Indeed, the recent debate in the House of Commons! 
will have come as a warning that the task which the new rulers of Germany 
have set themselves must be approached very circumspectly. It is unlikely 
that Captain Goring will for some time to come repeat his Essen speech? 
about redeeming with blood a pledge written with blood. Protestations of 
peace on the lines of the Chancellor’s Potsdam speech3 are much more likely. 

17. It may seem strange that a European Government, despite the 
experiences of the last twenty years, should seriously contemplate so dubious 
and risky a policy. But the actions of the new Government have already 
shown the world that, like former German Governments, they are capable 


1 On April 13. See Parl. Deb., 5th ser., H. of C., vol. 276, cols. 2739-824. 

2 In a speech at Essen on March 11 Captain Géring had said that the time had now 
come for him as Air Minister to redeem his pledge to restore Germany’s place in the air and 
that it was the sacred duty of the living today to carry out what they owed to those who 
had died in the world war. 

3 i.e. the speech to the Reichstag on March 23. See Volume IV in this Series, No. 271. 
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of almost any degree of self-deception. I have the definite impression that a 
deliberate policy is now being pursued; a policy which was dimly outlined 
during the chancellorship of Herr von Papen, which has now been definitely 
adopted in principle and which has the support of the entourage of the 
President. The aim of this policy is to bring Germany to a point of prepara- 
tion, a jumping-off point from which she can reach solid ground before her 
adversaries can interfere, and to do all this without violating Articles 173 to 
179 (Chapter III: Recruiting and Military Training) of the Treaty. This is 
the only interpretation that I can place on the concrete measures which are 
now being taken, and of which my Military Attaché has furnished an account 
in his report on the 25th April (see my despatch No. 424‘ of the 26th April). 
To quote Colonel Thorne: ‘When these various measures have had time to 
come into operation it will be seen that thorough arrangements have been 
created to inculcate discipline, to improve the physical condition and to give 
instruction in many forms of military training. The process will be applied 
continuously from the age of 12 till the men become too old for service in the 
field, and, secondly, it will be seen that a supply of instructors and an organi- 
sation to handle complete classes of the nation, quite independent of the 
Reichswehr, have been created. The cumulative effect of these measures 
will be to produce a very large reserve of personnel who will require little 
further training to take their places in the armed forces of the country on 
the outbreak of war.’ 

18. I do not, of course, rule out the contingency that there may be a 
revulsion of feeling in this country, and that saner counsels may prevail when 
the new régime has had time to take stock of the European and world situa- 
tion. But the spirit of the moment is definitely disquieting, and the Govern- 
ment of this country, for the first time since the war, are giving State sanction 
and encouragement to an attitude of mind, as well as to various forms of 
military training, which can only end in one way. I, therefore, feel that 
Germany’s neighbours have reason to be vigilant, and that it may be neces- 
sary for them to determine their attitude towards coming developments in 
this country sooner than they may have contemplated. I foresee that as time 
elapses it will be increasingly difficult to ascertain what is actually taking 
place in this country and to gauge the real intentions of the German Govern- 
ment. About the intentions of the National Socialist party itself there is no 
secret. Since the victory of the 5th March hopes have been kindled which 
will not be readily extinguished. To quote the words of the Oberprasident 
of the Frontier Province at a mass demonstration which took place in the 
frontier town of Schneidemihl on the 13th instant: ‘We are listening intently 
and waiting full of hope and faith to see whether in our time the resurgence 
of the nation will be followed by a moral and actual onslaught on the 
German East. To attain the goal, to restore German land and German men 
to mother Germany we need the whole German people for a crusade of the 
nation towards the East. What we have lost must not remain lost.’ German 
Ministers and officials have brought the task of concealing jingoism in harm- 

+ See Appendix, document (ii). 
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less language to a high art, and the Oberprasident was presumably merely 
trying to say that he hoped that the new Germany would go to war with 
Poland at the earliest possible moment. 

19. Herr von Papen, speaking in Breslau a few weeks ago, stated that 
Hitlerism in its essence was a revolt against the Treaty of Versailles. The 
Vice-Chancellor for once spoke unvarnished truth. Hitlerism has spread 
with extraordinary rapidity since the 5th March, and those who witnessed 
the celebration of Hitler’s birthday a few days ago must have been impressed 
by the astonishing popularity of the new leader with the masses. So far as 
the ordinary German is concerned, Hitler has certainly restored something 
akin to self-respect, which has been lacking in Germany since November 
1918. The German people today no longer feel humiliated or oppressed. 
The Hitler Government have had the courage to revolt against Versailles, 
to challenge France and the other signatories of the treaty without any 
serious consequences. For a defeated country this represents an immense 
moral advance. For its leader, Hitler, it represents overwhelming prestige 
and popularity. Someone has aptly said that nationalism is the illegitimate 
offspring of patriotism by inferiority complex. Germany has been suffering 
from such a complex for over a decade. Hitlerism has eradicated it, but only 
at the cost of burdening Europe with a new outbreak of nationalism. 


I have, &c., 
Horace RuMBOLD 


5 This despatch was read by the Prime Minister, and was circulated to the Cabinet. It is 
printed at the end of The War Crisis in Berlin, July-August 1914, by Sir Horace Rumbold, 
Bart. (London, 1940), pp. 344-58. 
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CHAPTER II 


Visit of the Prime Minister and Sir John Simon to 

Rome, March 18-20: Italian proposals for a Four- 

Power Pact: British policy with regard to procedure 

at the Disarmament Conference: Visit of Dr. Dollfuss 
to Rome 


(March 4—April 22, 1933) 
No. 37 


Sir R. Graham (Rome) to Sir 7. Simon (Received March 8) 
No. 158 [C 2148/175/22] 
ROME, March 4, 1933 
Sir, 

With reference to my despatch No. 112,! of the 18th February, I have the 
honour to report that my French colleague had proposed to leave for Paris 
on the 6th instant, but has since thought better of it, as he feared that his 
departure from Rome at this moment might give an impression of failure. 
M. de Jouvenel tells me that he had a conversation with Signor Mussolini 
two days ago, only the second since his arrival here, which he considered 
distinctly satisfactory. It had cheered him up at a moment of some dis- 
couragement. Signor Mussolini had received him with great frankness and 
friendliness. He had given M. de Jouvenel the impression that for the 
moment he was less interested in a limited Franco-Italian negotiation than 
in a wider negotiation between the Great Powers for a general settlement of 
European problems. M. de Jouvenel preferred that matters should be placed 
on this basis. At an early stage of the conversation Signor Mussolini had 
referred to the Polish Corridor as one of the most pressing and dangerous 
questions to be got out of the way. M. de Jouvenel asked His Excellency 
whether he had any personal proposal to put forward for the solution of this 
thorny matter. Signor Mussolini replied in the affirmative. He would sug- 
gest a solution by which the town of Danzig and a strip of coastline not 
deeper than 10 or 15 kilom. should be surrendered to Germany so as to 
permit of free communication with East Prussia. He had ideas as regards 
compensation for Poland, but had not yet fully developed them. He hoped 
to discuss the matter with my French colleague and myself at an early date. 
M. de Jouvenel went on to enquire whether, when Signor Mussolini spoke 


1 Not printed. 
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of revision of treaties, he had anything definite in mind with regard to 
Hungary. His Excellency replied that he thought the purely Magyar 
portions of Hungary, taken away from her, ought to be given back. But he 
insisted that this question and that of the Polish Corridor could only be 
settled by general negotiation and agreement within the frame of the League 
of Nations. Beyond the fact that he had been given the impression that his 
ideas with regard to Italian expansion in Syria had aroused little interest 
-here, M. de Jouvenel had nothing else of importance to tell me. He added 
that he found Signor Mussolini good to deal with. He was struck by His 
Excellency’s sound common sense, which seemed to be instinctive, but felt 
that his nature was very excitable, and that he might easily, even if only 
temporarily, be thrown off his balance. M. de Jouvenel therefore meant to 
ménager him as much as possible. I could only express agreement in this 
diagnosis. 

2. Our conversation then turned to the strong rumours current here that 
Herr Hitler is likely to pay a visit to Rome in the immediate future. M. de 
Jouvenel said that, according to his information, a visit was probable 
towards the end of this month. If it must take place, he would like to have it 
over and done with. 

3. I may add that I found M. de Jouvenel more philosophical, indeed less 
irritated, than I am myself over the recent elucubrations of the Italian press. 
He said that it was in the Italian nature to criticise. As no criticisms of Signor 
Mussolini or his Government were allowed, it was more or less natural that 
the press should give vent to its feelings by a course of ‘taper sur l’étranger’. 

I have, &c., 
R. GRAHAM 


No. 38 


Sir F. Stmon to Sir R. Graham (Rome) 
No. 199 [C 2179/1249/22] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, March 8, 1933 
Sir, 

Signor Grandi saw me today on his return from Rome. He gave me the 
impression of being much discouraged by what he had learned of Signor 
Mussolini’s present attitude. The latter had complained to him of the 
indications of Anglo-French co-operation, and had used this as an argument 
for the decision to promote the closest contact between the Fascist and Nazi 
régimes. The Ambassador said that he had done his utmost to disabuse 
Signor Mussolini’s mind of these suspicions and had warned him that, 
although some time ago a large section of British opinion might have shown 
itself sympathetic to Germany, there were strong signs of a change in this 
connexion. The Ambassador went on to indicate that his personal view was 
that this pursuit of Italo-German co-operation would in the long run have 
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results highly unfavourable to Italy. It would involve the acceptance of the 
‘Anschluss’, which had hitherto not been regarded as favourable to Italian 
interests. He himself was waiting for the gaffe which Germany from time to 
time perpetrated, but he implied that in the meantime Signor Mussolini had 
no qualms about the new orientation of Italian policy. I told the Ambassador 
that I thought he was right in his report of the tendencies of British opinion, 
and that it would indeed be regrettable if Anglo-American feeling found itself 
running counter to Italy’s attitude. Our friendly relations with the French 
did not indicate any special association and certainly did not justify any 
suspicion of coldness in regard to Italy. On the contrary, we had given many 
proofs in recent months (as the Ambassador admitted) of our desire to 
promote the best possible relations between us and Italy. 

2. I referred to the approaching visit of the Prime Minister to Geneva, and 
urged that the Italian Government should do its utmost to co-operate with us 
there. The Ambassador said that Signor Aloisi would be their representative 
there. I told him that we were not going to Geneva with any cut-and-dried 
plan, but we were convinced that the peaceful progress of Europe depended 
on close co-operation between all the leading States, and that we, at any rate, 
were going to do our utmost to promote it. 

g. The Ambassador’s tone throughout was that of a man who himself 
fully shared our desire but was perturbed at the indications of adverse 
groupings. He conveyed the thanks of his Government for the way in which 
we had sought to find an amicable settlement of the Hirtenberg affair' and 


t In January 1933 it was reported that the cartridge factory at Hirtenberg in Austria had 
recently received large consignments of rifles and machine guns from Italy, and it was 
rumoured that the arms were being sent to Hungary. The Governments of the Little Entente 
countries decided to bring the matter before the Council of the League of Nations as a 
breach of the Treaty of St. Germain, but postponed their action when the British and 
French Governments offered their good offices for a settlement by diplomatic means. In 
reply to enquiries by the two Governments the Hungarian Government stated on January 28 
that none of the arms had come to Hungary and that they had no direct knowledge of the 
affair. On January jo the Italian Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs informed Sir R. 
Graham that the Italian Government had no interest in the arms, which were old Austrian 
war material and the property of a private individual; the Italian authorities had allowed 
the latter to send the arms to Austria to be reconditioned. On February 1 in a written reply 
to enquiries made by the British and French representatives in Vienna, the Chancellor 
stated that the Austrian Government had been unaware of the consignment, which con- 
sisted of about 50,000 rifles and 200 automatic rifles. Since the transaction was a purely 
commercial one, no breach of the Treaty was involved. The arms were in transit but it was 
unknown to the Austrian authorities whether they were destined for Hungary. 

The Little Entente Governments considered the Austrian reply unsatisfactory and as a 
result of further suggestions made by them to the United Kingdom and French delegates 
at Geneva on February 4, the two Governments addressed to the Austrian Government on 
February 11 a note asking them (i) to take the necessary steps to ensure the return of the 
arms to the original consignor or undertake their destruction, (ii) to submit sworn evidence 
of the return or destruction of the arms to the British and French Governments, (iii) to hold 
an enquiry whether any of the arms had crossed the Hungarian frontier and to inform 
the British and French Governments of the results of the enquiry. A time limit of 2 weeks 
was specified. 

The Italian Government to whom the note was communicated were, as Signor Suvich 
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incidentally informed me that M. de Jouvenel, in his recent interview with 
Signor Mussolini, had endeavoured to throw the whole responsibility for 
the note to Austria upon us. I said that I was glad that the matter could now 
be regarded as disposed of, and would not invite Signor Grandi to reopen it, 
but I must take the opportunity of saying that I regretted that Signor Suvich 
should have used the language reported in your telegram No. 30.2 The 
Italian Government would have reason to complain if, after the amicable 
settlement arranged between Signor Grandi and myself, I had gone to the 
House of Commons and used language of reproach about Italy’s share in the 
affair corresponding to that which Signor Suvich, in Signor Mussolini’s 
presence, had seen fit to employ. The Ambassador replied ‘You are right 
about that’, but agreed that it was better to let this subject drop entirely. 


Iam, &c., 
JouN Smon 


informed Sir R. Graham, ‘painfully impressed’ by its tone, and on February 20 proposed 
that the arms should be returned to Italy as soon as they had been reconditioned, and their 
return certified by the Austrian Customs authorities. His Majesty’s Government agreed to 
this proposal and so informed the Austrian Government. The French Government, how- 
ever, after consulting the Little Entente Powers, only agreed to this solution provided 
(i) that the Austrian Government should still furnish a reply as to whether any of the arms 
had been sent to Hungary, and (ii) that in view of Dr. Dollfuss’s statement that the Austrian 
legal point of view had been recognised, the French and British Governments should state 
that they fully maintained their view of the legal position. The first condition was later 
and the affair was finally settled with verbal communications on the second point 
by the British and French representatives in Vienna on February 23 and 25. 
2 Not printed. This telegram reported a reply by Signor Suvich to an interpellation i in the 
Chamber on February 24 regarding the Hirtenberg affair. 


No. 39 


Sir H. Rumbold (Berlin) to Sir F. Simon (Geneva) 
No. 29' Telegraphic [C 2459/2092/3 | 


BERLIN, March 16, 1933, 2.30 p.m. 

Vienna [telegram] No. 45.? 

I alluded to critical situation in Vienna when I saw Minister for Foreign 
Affairs today and he confessed that he was much preoccupied by it. I pointed 
out the surprising successes of Hitler’s party in Bavaria? which had practically 
succeeded in bringing that State into the Nazi fold were calculated to en- 
courage Hitlerites in Austria to bring about the same result in that country. 


1 This telegram was addressed to Geneva as No. 29 and was repeated as No. 57 to the 
Foreign Office, where it was received on March 16 at 3.10 p.m. 

2 Not printed. This telegram of March 15 reported that the French Ambassador in 
Berlin believed the ‘Anschluss’ to be imminent and thought that Signor Mussolini no longer 
objected to it. 

3 In the Reichstag elections of March 5. 
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This would at once open up the question of ‘Anschluss’ and further complicate 
present situation in Europe. 

Baron von Neurath entirely agreed and said that he had begged Hitler 
to refrain from giving any encouragement to National Socialists in Austria. 
Situation in that country was quite different. Hungarian Prime Minister 
had made a similar appeal to Hitler. Baron von Neurath added at a recent 
Cabinet council Hitler had admitted that his successes in Bavaria had 
exceeded his wildest dreams. 

Repeated to the Foreign Office and Vienna. 


No. 40 


Str R. Graham (Rome) to Sir R. Vanstitart (Recetved March 16, 5.30 p.m.) 
No. 45 Telegraphic [C 2458/2092/3} 


ROME, March 16, 1933, 4.15 p.m. 

Vienna telegram No. 45.! 

Italian Government have in no wise changed their attitude of opposition 
to ‘Anschluss’. Under-Secretary of State tells me that there is strong agita- 
tion for ‘Anschluss’ on the part of Austrian Nazis but that Italian Ambas- 
sador at Berlin had comparatively recent assurances from Baron von Neurath 
that the German Government would not encourage the idea at present. 

Repeated to Geneva and Berlin. 


1 Not printed. See No. 39, note 2. 


No. 41 


Str H. Rumbold (Berlin) to Sir R. Vansittart (Received March 16, 5.40 p.m.) 
No. 60 Telegraphic [C 2457/2092/3] 


BERLIN, March 16, 1933, 5.40 p.m. 

Vienna telegram No. 45 to Foreign Office.! 

French Minister seems to be misinformed regarding view of my French 
colleague. I gather from French Embassy that in their opinion the present 
German Government have no interest in ‘Anschluss’. Their information is 
that Mussolini would still object to ‘Anschluss’ between Austria and Germany 
but not between Austria and Hungary and Croatia. 

Repeated to Geneva, Vienna and Rome. 


™ Not printed. See No. 39, note 2. 





No. 42 


United Kingdom Delegate (Geneva) to Foreign Office (Recetved March 21) 


No. 111 [W 3132/40/98] 
GENEVA, March 18, 1933 


The United Kingdom delegate to the League of Nations presents his 
compliments, and has the honour to transmit copies of a record of conversa- 
tion between the Prime Minister, Sir John Simon and M. Beck, on the 17th 
March, 1933, respecting the United Kingdom Convention and the general 
position in Poland. 


ENcLosuRE IN No. 42 


Note of a Conversation between M. Beck, the Prime Minister and Sir Fohn Simon, 
at the Hotel Beau Rivage, on March 17, 1933 


M. Beck said that he fully realised the object of the Prime Minister’s 
intervention in the General Commission! and sympathised with his desire to 
give the Conference a new start. He proposed to study the Draft Convention 
very carefully in the light of the Prime Minister’s speech. There were, how- 
ever, two or three points which were of great importance for Poland. 
Throughout his part of Europe much attention would necessarily be paid to 
the method by which it was intended to proceed. What he had in mind was 
that the treaties must not be dealt with. If it were necessary to introduce 
modifications into them, the method by which this was to be done would be 
of great importance. 

The Prime Minister said that it was not intended to deal with the treaties 
at Geneva. 

M. Beck observed that he did not see how the Disarmament Conference 
could change Part V of the Treaty of Versailles. 

The Prime Minister expressed the opinion that the Conference would 
have to recommend something. No objection had hitherto been taken to this 
course. 

Sir John Simon observed that this was, indeed, implicit in the Five-Power 
Agreement of December last.” 

M. Beck explained that he did not wish to convey the impression that he 
thought the treaties wholly untouchable. But they were contracts, and the 
consent of the parties was necessary for their modification. 

The Prime Minister pointed out that we could either agree to certain 
changes—such as, for example, the five-year arrangement suggested in the 
Draft Convention—or we could allow Germany to tear up the whole treaty. 


1 See Volume IV in this Series, Appendix IV. The British Draft Disarmament Con- 
vention of March 16 was published as a White Paper, Cmd. 4279 of 1933. 
2 See Volume IV in this Series, No. 220. 
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M. Beck said he realised the situation and that the treaties were not 
sacrosanct. He wished, however, to repeat that the methods by which any 
changes were to be made was a matter of the very highest importance for 
Poland. 


The Prime Minister considered this very reasonable. He had not thought 
out precisely what methods should be adopted, possibly it might be found 
desirable to approach the Secretary-General of the League of Nations. If 
doubts were felt in Poland, any necessary objections could be registered 
during the proceedings of the conference and an approach made to the 
Secretary-General. The precise methods by which these questions should be 
dealt with had, however, not yet been considered. 


M. Beck observed that there was a distinction between the agreement in 
regard to equality of rights, as he understood it, and the revision of Part V of 
the Versailles Treaty. He fully realised the objections to inequality of mghts, 
whether the country affected was Germany, Bulgaria, Austria, or anybody 
else. 


The Prime Minister observed that the point M. Beck had raised was an 
interesting one. 


M. Beck said that Poland tried to put in practice a policy of general 
appeasement. Having Roumania as an ally, she endeavoured to be on good 
terms with Bulgaria, Yugoslavia and Austria. In practice she made every 
endeavour to diminish the existing tension in her part of Europe. 


The Prime Minister replied that the object of general policy, especially in 
Central Europe, should, indeed, be to diminish tension and to reach agree- 
ments. 


Sir John Simon observed that he had heard from M. Beck, immediately 
before the meeting, that the question which had arisen about Danzig had 
been satisfactorily settled, the additional Polish guards having left the port.‘ 


The Prime Minister expressed appreciation of the settlement of this 
question. 


The conversation then turned to the general position in Poland, and the 
Prime Minister observed that he recognised the difficulties which the Polish 
Minister for Foreign Affairs had necessarily to face in a somewhat awkward 
corner of Europe. 


M. Beck replied that, as regards one side, the position had become de- 
finitely easier, owing to the agreement which the Poles had made with their 


3 The Polish-Roumanian Convention of Alliance of 1921 is printed in British and Foreign 
State Papers, vol. 114, pp. 916-7. 

4 On March 6, 1933, the Polish Government, on the grounds that revolutionary elements 
in Danzig were about to attack the Polish munitions depot on the Westerplatte, ordered a 
temporary increase of the Polish guard there. The Danzig Senate appealed to the League 
against these illegal reinforcements and on March 14 at a meeting of the Council M. Beck 
stated that they would be immediately withdrawn. 
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eastern neighbour.’ As regards the west, he could say that there was in any 
event no demoralisation of public opinion in Poland. 


The Prime Minister agreed that it was of very great importance in present 
conditions to avoid the demoralisation of public opinion, and enquired 
whether the Polish press was on the whole helpful in this respect. 


M. Beck said that on the whole he was not displeased as regards the treat- 
ment of these questions by the press in Poland. Even Opposition papers were 
open to serious argument, and could be induced to take a calm tone in deal- 
ing with really important matters. In small questions they were, he must 
admit, somewhat excitable. 

$ i.e. the Polish-Soviet Non-Aggression Treaty of July 25, 1932. See British and Foreign 
State Papers, vol. 135, pp. 711-3. 
No. 43 


United Kingdom Delegate (Geneva) to Foreign Office (Received March 21) 
No. 112 [C 2572/21/62] 

GENEVA, March 18, 1933 

The United Kingdom delegate to the League of Nations presents his 

compliments, and has the honour to transmit copy of a record of conversation 

between the Prime Minister, Sir J. Simon and Dr. Benes, on the 17th March, 

respecting disarmament, Italian policy, policy of Little Entente, Austria and 

Hungary. 

ENCLosuRE IN No. 43 


Note of a Conversation between the Prime Minister, Sir John Simon and Dr. Benes, 
at the Hotel Beau Rivage, from ro to 11 a.m. on Friday, March 17, 1933 


Referring to the Prime Minister’s speech and the British Convention, 
M. Benes thought that proceedings in the Disarmament Conference were 
now on the move, and that progress would depend largely on what happened 
in the British Minister’s forthcoming visit to Rome. 


The Prime Minister said that the visit was a short one. No commitments 
would be taken on there, but that [sc] there would be time for each Govern- 
ment to learn the general policy in the mind of the other. 


M. Benes referred to his speech in December,! of which he left a copy, and 
said that it contained his whole doctrine. He would like permission now to 
speak about (a) Italian policy; (5) the policy of the Little Entente; and, 
finally, Austria and Hungary. 

He had satisfied himself, from the evidence of Italians who had had 
conversations with Signor Mussolini, and from other sources, that the real 
aim of Italian policy was to exploit the present situation in Yugoslavia by 
abetting the break-up of its unity, taking Dalmatia for themselves, and allot- 
ting Croatia to Austria and Hungary. After this had been achieved, their 
third measure of treaty revision would be the Corridor. M. de Jouvenel’s 

1 In the Assembly of the League of Nations on December 6, 1932. 
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talks in Rome showed that Italy wished a free hand from France for the above 
settlement, and that then Italy would be ready to settle her relations 
with France. 

Czechoslovakia was strongly opposed to the above policy, being convinced 
that any tampering with Yugoslavia would almost inevitably involve Czecho- 
slovakia in a general war, and would in any case leave her in an impossible 
isolated position between Germany and Austria-Hungary. This would push 
her into the arms of Poland, and, as he had already told the British Ministers 
confidentially, he had already declined an alliance with Poland. 

Turning to the Little Entente’s policy, which was wholly pacific, M. Benes 
said that probably the greatest event of the war was the creation of new 
States, which became national States for the first time, though each con- 
tained minorities of other races. These little nations would be big Powers in 
another forty years, as in each of the Entente countries the birth-rate was 
very high. Czechoslovakia, with 15 millions now, would have 19 millions; 
Roumania now had 18 millions; and Yugoslavia, with a present population 
of 14 millions, would have 19-20 millions in another generation. These 
nations had quite as much national vitality as Italy and Germany, the 
Fascist countries, though it took a different form; it was expressed in a 
nationalist and democratic ideology deriving from the French revolution. 

The history of these countries for centuries past had been their use by other 
great nations; now imperialist and expansionist Italy was trying to repeat 
history. 

After the break-up of Austria-Hungary, the Little Entente had to re- 
organise Central Europe. M. Benes denied that France directed their policy, 
quoting his own treaties of 1920 and 1921.2 The object of the Little Entente 
reorganisation was eventually to include Hungary, but hitherto they had 
invariably been in conflict with reaction in Hungary. Since 1924 Italian 
policy had changed. Previously Mussolini had opposed the Habsburgs, but 
the treaties with the Little Entente countries} had been allowed to lapse in 
1928. 

Each member of the Little Entente was anxious to avoid conflict with a 
large neighbour: with Germany, with Italy and with Russia. As none of the 
component parties could afford to be drawn into war with a great neighbour 
of another component, it followed that each party used its influence with its 
ally in a pacific sense; e.g., the situation in Albania in 1931 and 1932 had 
been very serious, but M. Benes had told M. Marinkovitch categorically that 
not a Czechoslovak could fight for Albania. M. Benes had no serious fears 
as regards Germany; there was no issue between the two countries. 


2 i.e. the Czechoslovak-Yugoslav Treaty of August 14, 1920, and the Czechoslovak— 
Roumanian Treaty of April 23, 1921. See British and Foreign State Papers, vol. 114, pp. 695-6 
and 696-7. 

3 In the Italian—Czechoslovak and Italian—Yugoslav treaties of 1924 and the Italian- 
Roumanian treaty of 1926, the parties undertook to maintain the order established in central 
Europe by the Treaties of Peace. See British and Foreign State Papers, vol. 120, pp. 209-10 
and 683-4, and vol. 125, pp. 863-5. 
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Sir John Simon reminded Dr. Benes of the insinuations made in Italy that 
the pact between the three members of the Little Entente, signed in December 
last, was accompanied by secret military clauses. Dr. Benes affirmed that 
this was entirely unfounded, and repeated the statement which had been 
sent by the three Foreign Ministers to the Secretary-General on the subject.5 
Sir John further observed that, in his account of Italian policy, Dr. Benes had 
made no reference to the design of detaching from Czechoslovakia its eastern 
portion, which had previously been included in Hungary, and Dr. Benes 
agreed that this was an aspect of the matter which gave Czechoslovakia 
concern. 


M. Benes was anxious to lay the false assertion that Czechoslovakia was 
controlled by France. For the last twelve years France had never partici- 
pated in Czechoslovak military councils. 


The Prime Minister dwelt on the persistence of this rumour, sometimes in 
the form that France had complete financial hold of Czechoslovakia. 


M. Benes said that his first loan in 1922 had been from Great Britain; his 
second in 1923 from Great Britain and the United States of America. He 
had had no loan from France except one last year to maintain his currency. 
In 1929 French banks had asked his support for a loan in Czechoslovakia. 
M. Benes, as Foreign Minister, had refused to intervene. He admitted that in 
Roumania and Yugoslavia the position might be rather different. He had, 
however, always refused any military alliance with France though M. Poin- 
caré and M. Millerand had suggested one in 1923. It was not necessary. If 
a general war came Czechoslovakia would have to be in it; if the war was not 
general she would not. 

M. Benes was anxious about Central Europe. Austria had in the past been 
the creature of Germany. Now she was beginning to be under Italy’s in- 
fluence. Hungary was an instrument of Italian policy. In France the Left 
parties were beginning to think the Little Entente a burden. M. Benes 
wished Czechoslovakia to be as independent as Belgium or Holland. The 
difficulties with Hungary could and should be settled pacifically, but not by 
Signor Mussolini’s methods. 

In answer to Sir John Simon’s enquiry as to the lines of the settlement, 
M. Benes referred to various tentative efforts made by President Masaryk 
and himself. He thought that the rapprochement must begin with economics 
and leave out politics at first. He doubted whether Roumania and Yugo- 
slavia had ever really believed in the Czechoslovak policy of conciliation. 


At the conclusion of the interview the Prime Minister reminded M. Benes 
that His Majesty’s Government took a keen interest in these relations in 
Central Europe, and expressed the conviction that no economic groupment 


4 The reference appears to be to the announcement on December 19, 1932, that a perma- 
nent Council and Secretariat of the Little Entente was to be formed. The Pact of the Little 
Entente was signed on February 16, 1933, at Geneva. See British and Foreign State Papers, 
vol. 136, pp. 630-2. 

S See League of Nations Official Journal, January-July 1933, p. 396. 
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of nations conflicting with the general grant of most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment stood any real chance of success. 


No. 44 


Sir R. Graham (Rome) to Sir R. Vansittart (Recewved March 22) 
No. 192 [C' 2608/2607/62) 


ROME, March 20, 1933 
Sir, 

With reference to my telegrams Nos. 50! of the 18th March and 56? of the 
19th March, I have the honour to forward herewith copies (Enclosure A) 3 
of the Italian text of the proposed ‘Political Agreement of Understanding 
and Co-operation between the Four Western Powers,’ which was communi- 
cated to me by Signor Suvich an hour or two before the arrival of the Prime 
Minister and the Secretary of State on the 18th March. The rough transla- 
tion with which the Ministry for Foreign Affairs supplied me at the time has 
already been telegraphed to you in the first of the two above-mentioned 
telegrams. I now enclose copies of a more accurate translation prepared at 
the Embassy (Enclosure B [1]). 

2. Notes of the conversations between the Italian and British Ministers 
held on the 18th and rgth March are also enclosed. These notes have been 
approved by the Prime Minister and the Secretary of State, and at the request 
of the Italian Government I am communicating copies to the Palazzo Chigi. 

3. In my telegram No. 573 of the 19th March I transmitted to you a re- 
vised draft of the above-mentioned agreement reflecting and embodying the 
various suggestions made during the discussions between the British and 
Italian Ministers. I now enclose further copies of this revised draft (En- 
closure C [2]). 

4. I shall have the honour, in a later despatch, to report fully on the visit 
of the Prime Minister and the Secretary of State to Rome.‘ 


I have, &c., 
R. GRAHAM 


P.S.—I should perhaps add, for purposes of clarity, that in the conversa- 
tions between the British and Italian Ministers, the text under discussion was 
the English translation contained in my telegram No. 50 (Enclosure D [3]). 
I point this out as the paragraphing varies in the different versions. 


R. G. 


1 Not printed. This telegram reported the text of the proposed Agreement, printed 
as enclosure D [3]. 

2 Not printed. This telegram summarised the discussions with the Italian Ministers. 

3 Not printed. 

4 See No. 45. Sir R. Graham sent a long despatch on June 19 giving an account of the 
whole course of the negotiations leading to the conclusion of the Pact. See No. 216. 
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ENncLosure B [1] 1n No. 44 


Polttual Agreement of Understanding and Co-operation between the Four Western 
Powers 
(Translation.) 
I 


The four Western Powers, France, Germany, Great Britain and Italy, 
undertake to establish between themselves an effective policy of collaboration 
with a view to the maintenance of peace in accordance with the spirit of the 
Kellogg Pact! and the ‘No Force Pact,’? and undertake to follow, in the 
European sphere, such a line of action as will induce third parties, if necessary, 
to adopt such a policy of peace. 


2 


The four Powers reaffirm, in accordance with the articles of the Covenant 
of the League of Nations, the principle of the revision of the treaties of peace 
in circumstances capable of producing a conflict between nations; but they 
declare that such a principle of revision can only be applied within the 
framework of the League of Nations and through mutual recognition of the 
common nature of the interests involved. 


3 

France, Great Britain and Italy declare that, should the Disarmament 
Conference only produce partial results, the equality of rights which has been 
granted to Germany must have a practical application, and Germany under- 
takes to achieve such equality of rights gradually as a result of successive 
agreements to be arrived at by the four Powers through the normal diplo- 
matic channels. 

The four Powers undertake to arrive at similar agreements in regard to 
‘equality’ for Austria, Hungary and Bulgaria. 


4 
In all political and non-political questions, whether European, non- 
European or relating to the Colonial sphere, the four Powers undertake to 
adopt so far as possible a common line of action. 


9 
The present political agreement for mutual understanding and co-opera- 
tion will be presented, where necessary, to the respective Parliaments for 
approval within three months, will be valid for ten years, and will be con- 
sidered as tacitly renewed for the same period if not denounced by one of the 
parties one year before its expiration. 


6 


The present pact will be registered at the Secretariat of the League of 
Nations. 

1 Printed in British and Foreign State Papers, vol. 128, pp. 447-9. 

2 i.e. the pact envisaged in the Five-Power Declaration of December 11, 1932. See 
Volume IV in this Series, No. 220. 
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ENCLosuRE C [2] 1n No. 44 


Revise containing Suggestions provisionally made at a Conversation at the British 
Embassy, March 19, 1933 


It is clearly understood that the Prime Minister and Sir John Simon 
cannot at present express a conclusive view on the document, but they ven- 
ture to think that the changes embodied below might make it more generally 
acceptable. 


Political Agreement of Understanding and Co-operation between the Four Western 
Powers 


I 


The four Western Powers, France, Germany, Great Britain, Italy, under- 
take to carry out between themselves an effective policy of co-operation in 
order to ensure the maintenance of peace in the spirit of the Kellogg Pact and 
of the ‘No resort to Force’ Pact envisaged by the declaration signed by the 
above Powers on the 11th December, 1932. They undertake, furthermore, 
to follow such course of action as to induce, if necessary, third parties, so far 
as Europe is concerned, to adopt the same policy of peace. 


2 


The four Powers confirm that, while the provisions of the Covenant of the 
League of Nations embody a scrupulous respect for all treaty obligations as a 
means of achieving international peace and security, they also contemplate 
the possibility of the revision of the treaties of peace when conditions arise 
that might lead to a conflict between nations. In order to regulate and define 
the application of this principle of revision, the four Powers declare that such 
application should take place through agreements based on the mutual 
recognition of the interests of all concerned and within the framework of the 
League of Nations. — 


3 

The four Powers reiterate their resolve to co-operate in the Disarmament 
Conference with the other States there represented in seeking to work out a 
convention which shall effect a substantial reduction and a limitation of 
armaments, with provision for future revision with a view to further reduc- 
tion. But, should the Disarmament Conference lead to only partial results, 
France, Great Britain and Italy declare that the principle of equality of 
rights must have a practical value, and Germany agrees that such principle 
of equality of rights shall only be put into practice by degrees, under agree- 
ments to which each of the four Powers must be a party. 


4 
The application of such principle of equality of rights to Austria, Hungary 
and Bulgaria shall be governed by the same conditions as those expressed in 
the case of Germany in the preceding article, and only under agreements to 
which each of the four Powers must be a party. 
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5 
The four Powers pledge themselves to co-operate in the work of finding 
solutions for the economic difficulties which now face their respective nations 
and the world as a whole. | 


6 


The present agreement of understanding and co-operation will, ifnecessary, 
be submitted for the approval of the Parliaments of the contracting Powers 
within three months of the date of its signature. Its duration shall be for ten 
years. If no notice is given before the end of the ninth year by any of the 
parties of an intention to treat it as terminated at the end of such ten years, 
it shall be regarded as renewed for another period of ten years. 


7 
The present agreement shall be registered, in accordance with the Cove- 
nant of the League of Nations, at the Secretariat of the League of Nations. 


ENcLosurE D [3] 1n No. 44 
(Translation.) 


Political Agreement of Understanding and Co-operation between the 
Four Western Powers 


I 


The four Western Powers—France, Germany, Great Britain, Italy— 
undertake to carry out between themselves an effective policy of co-operation 
in order to ensure the maintenance of peace in the spirit of the Kellogg Pact 
and of the ‘No Force Pact.’ They undertake, furthermore, to follow such an 
action, as far as Europe is concerned, as to induce, if necessary, third parties 
to adopt the same policy of peace. 


2 


The four Powers confirm, according to the provisions of the Covenant of 
the League of Nations, the principle of revision of the treaties of peace, when 
conditions arise that may lead to a conflict between nations; but declare that 
such principle of revision shall only be applied within the sphere of the 
League of Nations and through the mutual comprehension and the solidarity 
of reciprocal interests. 


3 
Should the Disarmament Conference lead to only partial results, France, 
Great Britain and Italy declare that the parity of rights recognised to Ger- 
many must have a practical value; and Germany undertakes to put into 
practice such parity of rights by degrees, under agreements to be reached by 
the four Powers, through the normal diplomatic channels. 
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4 
Corresponding agreements shall be entered into by the four Powers as to 
‘parity’ concerning Austria, Hungary and Bulgaria. 
The four Powers undertake to follow as far as possible a common line of 
conduct in all political and non-political questions, be they European or 
extra-European, including the colonial field. 


5 
The present political agreement of understanding and co-operation will 
be submitted for approval, if necessary, to the Parliaments of the contracting 
Powers within three months. Its duration shall be of ten years. It will be 
considered as tacitly renewed for another period of ten years if not denounced 
by one of the ‘parties one year before its expiration. 


6 


The present agreement shall be registered at the Secretariat of the League 
of Nations. 


ENCLOSURE 4 IN No. 44 
Note of a Conversation held at the Palazzo Venezia at 6 p.m. on March 18, 1933 


The following were present :— 
British. Italian. 


Mr. MacDonald. Signor Mussolini. 
Sir John Simon. 

Sir Ronald Graham. 

Mr. Butler.! 

Mr. Nichols. 


The Prime Minister expressed his pleasure at finding himself in Rome and 
meeting the Head of the Italian Government. He had read the proposed 
Italian Four-Power Agreement, which had been communicated to the 
Ambassador that morning, with the greatest interest. He felt that only by 
co-operation between the four Western Powers could any permanent under- 
standing be reached. The situation was a very difficult one and called for 
early decisions; further delay would be dangerous. He himselfcould only stop 
two nights in Rome, for he was due to meet his Cabinet on Wednesday next 
week? and to make a speech in the House of Commons on Thursday. 


Signor Mussolini expressed pleasure on his side at receiving the British 
Ministers in Rome. 


Sir John Simon then pointed out that, as they were returning by Paris, 
they would have an opportunity of discussing the document supplied them 
by the Italian Government with the French Government, for he understood 


1 Mr. N. M. Butler was Assistant Private Secretary to the Prime Minister. 
2 March 22. 
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that this document had already been communicated to the French Govern- 
ment through M. de Jouvenel. 


Signor Mussolini then asked whether the British Ministers intended to 
discuss the proposed agreement with M. Daladier, and he further enquired 
whether the British Ministers were prepared to give him their own views on 
this document. 


Sir John Simon replied in the affirmative, and pointed out that the first 
article was in accordance with the principles embodied in the Five-Power 
Declaration of December 1932. 


Signor Mussolini then pointed out that the proposed agreement went 
further than the Five-Power Declaration, for it dealt with methods as well as 
principles—it suggested a method which might enable Germany to come 
into a four-Power arrangement. Moreover, it specifically recognised the 
necessity of treaty revision within the existing framework of the League of 
Nations. Further, the method envisaged a pacification for ten years. If the 
four Great Powers could themselves carry out the policy of pacification for 
such a period, they could well impose it upon the smaller Powers. 

Signor Mussolini went on to point out that Article 3 of the proposed agree- 
ment ensured that Germany should obtain ‘Gleichberechtigung’, even if the 
Disarmament Conference should fail. If Germany were to rearm, this agree- 
ment provided the method by which this rearmament should take place, 
viz., by stages and in agreement with the four Great Powers. He added that 
he had reason to believe that Germany would accept an agreement of this 
kind. He was convinced that this was so. 


The Prime Minister at this point recalled paragraph 4 of the Five-Power 
Declaration of the 11th December, and referred also to some opening 
remarks in his speech at Geneva on the 16th March on the attitude of 
Germany. Herr Nadolny had in private conversation admitted the justice 
of his remarks, and had virtually agreed to the realisation of equality in 
armaments by stages. 


Signor Mussolini then pointed out that it was important to seize the 
opportunity now offered. Germany was at present engrossed in establishing 
a new internal régime, and she therefore could not risk external troubles. 
There would be far less difficulty in getting her assent to an agreement of this 
kind now than there would be later. We must not let this opportunity slip. 
He had spoken to M. de Jouvenel on the subject. The Ambassador had 
enquired what France would obtain from this agreement. He had replied 
that not only would she obtain security, but collaboration as well, which was 
even more precious. The agreement he now proposed was in some sense 
complementary to and the fulfilment of the policy of Locarno. | 


Sir John Simon then explained that, in the opinion of His Majesty’s 
Government, it was important that, whatever arrangement might be reached 
by the four Powers, it should assist the work at Geneva. 
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The Prime Minister said that in foreign affairs as they existed today there 
was a foreground as well as a background. In the foreground the convention 
submitted by the British delegation at Geneva was endeavouring to solve the 
technical problems with which the delegates to the Disarmament Con- 
ference were confronted. The Italian project might well assist to solve all 
those far-reaching and important political problems which covered the whole 
background of Europe today. 


Signor Mussolini made the point that directly the four Powers agreed 
between themselves on major problems, disarmament would go ahead, and, 
for this reason, France’s security would be assured by Germany’s signature 
of the agreement. What course could be taken to put the proposed agreement 
into effect? 


Sir John Simon said he understood from Signor Mussolini that the 
Germans were ready to accept this agreement. What about France? 


Signor Mussolini replied that M. de Jouvenel had this morning told him 
that he was enthusiastic over the proposed agreement. He had, however, 
stated that as regards Article 2 he would wish to insert some phrase indicative 
of the binding force or sanctity of treaties. 

Signor Mussolini observed that the insertion of such a phrase would be 
bound to produce difficulties with Germany. As regards Article 3, M. de 
Jouvenel had assured Signor Mussolini that it would be acceptable to France. 


At this point Sir John Simon showed Signor Mussolini the text of the Five- 
Power Declaration of the 11th December, and the Prime Minister recalled 
that he had quoted paragraphs 3 and 4 of it in his recent speech at Geneva. 
He pointed out that the proposed Italian agreement bore great resemblance 
to the standpoint he himself had then put forward, for in both the need for 
co-operation and for disarmament by stages was stressed. He wondered 
what report on the Italian proposal M. de Jouvenel had sent back to Paris. 

The Prime Minister added that he would be in Paris on Tuesday morning 
and would see M. Daladier, who was most liberal-minded. He thought it 
would be easier to get an agreement with him than with most other French 
politicians. 

With this view Signor Mussolini expressed his agreement. 


The Prime Minister said that the French would inevitably begin by asking 
to what the Italian agreement committed them. Would it involve discussion 
of the Corridor, the future of Hungary and the position of Yugoslavia? The 
situation would require careful handling, but was not impossible. He would 
like to tell the French that the above subjects had been referred to and to ask 
them whether they were ready to discuss them. He would also require to 
consult his colleagues in the Cabinet. It would clearly be necessary for both 
Germany and France to be approached. Germany might best be approached 
through Signor Mussolini himself, while we would use our good offices with 
the French. 
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Signor Mussolini then observed that he had spoken extremely frankly on 
the political side of the agreement with M. de Jouvenel, who had replied: 
‘Now we are informed as regards Italian views.’ 

Signor Mussolini then turned to the question of the Polish Corridor, which, 
he said, was one of the great mistakes made at Versailles, for it cut Germany 
in two halves. It was a real danger to peace; the Poles were a proud race and 
well organised, while the Germans on their side were completely intransigent 
over this question. They were determined to join up the two halves of 
Prussia. He said there were two aspects of the problem which called for de- 
cision. The first was the breadth of the strip by which continuity was to be 
secured between the two halves of Prussia; and the second was the guarantee 
of maritime, but not territorial, outlet to the sea for Poland. 


Sir John Simon said that everybody was agreed that the problem was a 
difficult one, upon which Signor Mussolini observed that both Germans and 
Poles were unanimous in their respective points of view; moreover, the Poles 
had rendered it more difficult by the settlement and development of the port 
of Gdynia, which now had 40,000 inhabitants. 


As to the question of the revision of Hungarian frontiers, Signor Mussolini 
was in favour of a rectification of frontiers wherever a racial preponderance 
of Magyars existed. He realised how difficult the delimitation of such 
frontiers would be. No one had hitherto dared propose the solution, but 
somebody must come forward. 


Sir John Simon interposed that this was exactly analogous to what the 
Prime Minister had just done at Geneva in connexion with disarmament. 


Signor Mussolini then turned to the general question of revision, and 
pointed out that a specific provision was made for it under the terms of the 
Covenant of the League. 


Sir John Simon agreed, but explained that under the Covenant nations 
had a double obligation: firstly, to respect treaties, and, secondly, to recog- 
nise that treaties were not of a perpetual character. The two principles were 
not irreconcilable. It should therefore be possible to recast paragraph 2 of the 
proposed Italian agreement in such a manner as to satisfy the French 
Government by a reference to the observation of treaties. 


Signor Mussolini then recalled his first speech on this subject to the Senate 
five years ago. He had then made a distinction between (a) provisions which 
registered historical fatt[s] accomplts such as Alsace-Lorraine and the Succession 
States to the Austro-Hungarian Empire; and on the other hand (4) the pro- 
visions which were liable to change as time went on, which had not the same 
moral validity and were definitely not worth a war. It was presumably these 
provisions which the Covenant of the League regarded as modifiable. 


The Prime Minister then referred to the last four lines of Article 2. Granted 
that M. de Jouvenel, as Signor Mussolini had told them, was disposed to 
accept the article, provided that some reference to the sanctity of treaties 
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could be inserted, he thought that there should be no serious difficulty in 
securing French acceptance of that article, seeing that the last four lines did, 
in fact, lay down satisfactory limits within which the provision could be 
accomplished. In other words, Article 2 already recognised in essence the 
principle of sanctity of treaties. He expressed, however, some scepticism as 
to whether the French would accept this article so easily. 


Sir John Simon then explained that the insertion, if made, would certainly 
make the proposed agreement more acceptable to French public opinion. 


The Ambassador then raised the question whether the Germans would not 
object to such an insertion in Article 2. 


Signor Mussolini replied that the insertion, if it were to content the 
Germans, would have to be so vague that it was doubtful whether it would 
then satisfy the French. 


The Prime Minister said that he thought Signor Mussolini might wish to 
differentiate between the moral sanctity of different treaties; a treaty which 
was forced upon a country had perhaps not the same validity as one into 
which a country had freely entered after discussion. 


Signor Mussolini stated that M. de Jouvenel had said that the pill of 
revision would be sweetened by the reaffirmation of the doctrine of sanctity 
of treaties. Signor Mussolini had replied that Article 2 of the agreement as 
drafted contained the strict limits within which revision was to be possible. 
He added that treaties, though holy, were not eternal. 


The Prime Minister then referred to Article 4, and enquired the precise 
meaning of ‘parity’ as regards Austria, Hungary and Bulgaria. From the 
discussion on this point it emerged that Signor Mussolini intended by this 
clause merely to insure that the principle of qualitative ‘parity’ should be 
extended to the three Powers in question; the distinction between victor and 
vanquished must disappear. It has no moral basis; if it were conceded for 
Germany, it must also be conceded for Austria, Hungary and Bulgaria. 


Signor Mussolini added that this ‘parity’ would not be pushed to ex- 
tremes; the four Powers would control the strength of the forces allowed to 
other countries. 


The Prime Minister agreed that this could be done by the four Powers, 
or at Geneva. 

The Prime Minister enquired the precise meaning of paragraph 2 of 
Article 4. 

Signor Mussolini replied that he had in mind common action in questions 
which were not strictly political, e.g., economic questions such as those con- 
nected with the coming World Economic Conference. He had envisaged 
this provision as being analogous to and confirmatory of the Anglo-French 
Consultative Pact of July 1932.3 He himself felt that, owing to the number 
of adherents to this pact, it had become somewhat unwieldy. 


3 See Volume III in this Series, No. 189. 
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Sir John Simon explained shortly the history of the pact, saying that it was, 
in fact, the French Government who brought in the minor Powers. 


Signor Mussolini continued, saying that if, however, this paragraph, as 
drafted, did not meet with the complete approval of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, he was quite ready to modify it. 


The Prime Minister agreed that more precision in the article would be 
useful. 


Signor Mussolini then stressed that he attached great importance to the 
fact that the agreement was to last for ten years. The whole world was in a 
state of unrest and a period of ten years would offer a great chance of en- 
suring stability. 

The Prime Minister quite agreed that the duration should be an extended 
one, but said that he had not had leisure to consider the article fully. 

The Prime Minister then referred to the Five-Power Declaration of 
December, and said that proceedings at Geneva had changed its character 
and much diminished its value and significance. What was now required 
was a pact signed by the four Powers who exercised the real influence in 
Europe. 


Signor Mussolini agreed, but what was to be done? 


Sir John Simon stated to Signor Mussolini that Mr. MacDonald was 
asking whether it were possible to produce now, at once, a Four-Power Pact 
which would be open to adherence by other Powers. 


Signor Mussolini’s comment was that to enlarge the scope in this manner 
would inevitably weaken its effectiveness. 


Sir John Simon explained that the pact would be reciprocally binding 
between the four Powers not to attack one another. If Poland were to adhere, 


the pact would have the same effect reciprocally between Germany and 
Poland. 


The Prime Minister observed that, unfortunately, the effect of a specific 
agreement on the part of Germany not to attack France was to some extent 
an implication of her intention to attack Poland. 


Signor Mussolini replied that Germany would in any case be debarred 
from attacking anyone if she signed the present Italian agreement. 

Signor Mussolini then reverted to Article 1 of the proposed agreement, and 
stated that if the British Ministers were not convinced of the necessity of 
mentioning the ‘No Force Pact,’ he for his part was quite ready to drop it. 


The Prime Minister demurred and said the matter required further 
reflection. : 


Signor Mussolini summed up his views as follows: It was important that 
an agreement of the kind he had in mind should be signed by the four Powers 
for two reasons. Firstly, it would guarantee peace; and, secondly, it elimin- 
ated from the European scene the idea of two opposing blocs of Powers. The 
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sensation of isolation which some Powers now felt would be eradicated. His 
project had many points of resemblance with the settlement reached at 
Locarno, especially in putting Germany on the same footing as the other 
Great Powers. 


ENCLOSURE 5 IN No. 44 


Notes of a Conversation held at the British Embassy, Rome, at 2.30 p.m. on 
March 19, 1933 


The following were present :— 


British. Italian. 
Mr. MacDonald. Signor Mussolini. 
Sir John Simon. Signor Suvich. 
Sir Ronald Graham. Baron Aloisi. 
Mr. Butler. 


Mr. Nichols. 


Signor Mussolini enquired whether the British Ministers had yet had time 
to examine the draft agreement which he had put forward yesterday for their 
consideration. 


The Prime Minister stated that in his opinion France would probably 
prove the difficulty, and that we would have to do our best to surmount it. It 
would be most unfortunate if the French press were to be permitted to en- 
large on the subject. 


Signor Mussolini agreed. 


Sir John Simon then turned to the draft agreement itself and said that the 
British Ministers had had as yet very little opportunity of examining as 
carefully as they would wish the terms of this instrument. He had, however, 
attempted a redraft of two of these articles which he had only just had the 
opportunity of showing the Prime Minister. He then turned to Article 1 and 
pointed out that the ‘No Force Pact’ had not been actually signed. It would 
be better to refer to the declaration of the 11th December, 1932, which 
‘envisaged’ this pact. 

Signor Mussolini said that there would be no difficulty as to this. 


Sir John Simon then handed to Signor Mussolini a redraft of Article 2 
(see Annex A). He explained that what he had attempted to do was, while 
retaining the meaning of the original article, to introduce certain phrases 
regarding the sanctity of treaties which would make the whole more accept- 
able to the French Government. In this effort he had based his draft upon 
the spirit of the preamble to the Covenant. The main thing in his opinion 
was to introduce a phrase which would satisfy the French that the sanctity 
of treaties would be duly observed. 


The Prime Minister observed that Signor Mussolini had summed up 
the position very well yesterday when he had said that ‘treaties are holy but 
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not eternal’. The article as amended would still, of course, bring this point 
out. 

Arising out of a discussion on a side issue the Prime Minister said that if 
Germany was ready to acquiesce in the Polish Corridor as it stood, there was 
no reason for the meeting today, but, in fact, those who were present were 
not theorists, they were practical men. If they would not take the initiative 
there would certainly be trouble, but of course the words of the article must 
be very carefully scrutinised. 


Sir John Simon observed that we were in no way committed to the 
language of the redraft he had put forward. The wording was merely tenta- 
tive. He had to bear in mind the attitude of the French. They would ask 
what was the meaning of this article, and he would wish to assure them that 
the article made provision for the sanctity of treaties. 


The Prime Minister added that the amended version, as put forward by 
Sir.John Simon, would certainly help M. Paul-Boncour with his own public 
opinion in France. 


Signor Mussolini then enquired what Germany’s attitude was likely to be 
towards the article as redrafted. 


Sir John Simon said that it should be acceptable, for if signed, this docu- 
ment would contain the first mention of the possibility of revision in a formal 
manner since Versailles, as Italy, Great Britain, and, above all, France, 
would all have subscribed to this reference. This would be a big new factor 
in the situation, even if the principle of the sanctity of treaties was reaffirmed 
at the same time. 


Signor Mussolini assented. 


Sir John Simon referred to Article 3, and said that in his opinion there 
were two reasons why some modification was desirable. Firstly, as the Prime 
Minister had only just put forward a new convention from which much was 
hoped, it would scarcely be possible for us to assume failure at Geneva as the 
first line of this article seemed to suggest. Secondly, he thought that the words 
‘, .. under agreements to be reached by the four Powers’ might be misunder- 
stood. We were not seeking to exclude other interested Powers; he would 
therefore tentatively propose the alternative wording ‘. .. under agreements 
to which the four Powers must be parties’. 


Signor Suvich then explained what the Italian Government had in mind 
in the phrase ‘Should the Disarmament Conference lead to only partial 
results’; they had intended to mean partial success rather than total failure. 

Signor Mussolini then asked what were the British Ministers’ views on 

‘parity’, referred to in the second paragraph! of Article 3. 

Sir John Simon replied that he understood the Italian Government to refer 
to the principle of equality of rights, to which reference was made in the Five- 
Power Declaration of the 11th December, 1932. They had no particular 


! The reference is evidently to the second line of Article 3, see enclosure D [3]. 
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comments to make on this point. Sir John Simon then turned to Article 4, 
the intentions of which were, he said, somewhat obscure to the British 
Ministers. 

The Prime Minister enquired what the Italian Government really had in 
mind in this article. 

Signor Mussolini replied, mainly economic collaboration. 


The Prime Minister said he thought that it would be necessary to redraft 
this article. What, for instance, did the reference to the ‘colonial sphere’ 
signify? He would certainly be asked questions in the House of Commons on 
the subject. To illustrate his point that public opinion was always ready to 
make its own interpretations of documents, he recounted a recent meeting 
he had had with M. Benes at Geneva,? at which they had discussed the agree- 
ment lately concluded by the Little Entente as its draftsmen meant it and as 
its readers read it. M. Benes had informed him that all the talk of military 
and secret clauses was untrue. None such existed. But everybody was read- 
ing their own minds into it. We cannot publish an article which raises a 
multitude of serious questions by its vagueness. 

The Prime Minister reiterated his belief that Article 4 would have to be 
redrafted. 


Sir John Simon emphasised the importance of not attempting to do too 
much at once. The proposed agreement already envisaged both revision and 
equality of rights. This was enough. He thought that we should have 
trouble if the colonial question were also dragged in. 


The Prime Minister drew attention to another practical consideration. 
A large section of opinion in England held that a good many injustices must 
be undone, but was somewhat apprehensive as to the after effects of undoing 
them; for instance, the grant of equality to Germany might mean rearma- 
ment, and if that were so England would have to consider whether she would 
not, much against her will, increase her navy and her air force. If the para- 
graph in which colonial questions were mentioned was retained, he feared 
that the agreement as a whole would alarm public opinion in too many 
countries, and that this would not improve the prospects of its success. 


Signor Mussolini replied that he was content to omit the references to 
which the British Ministers took exception, and would be satisfied with a 
reference to economic collaboration. 


The Prime Minister then suggested some such phraseology as the follow- 
ing: “That the signatory Powers pledge themselves to co-operate in order to 
find a solution of the economic difficulties which now face our nations and 
the world’. 


Sir John Simon suggested that this might be embodied in a separate 
article, and said that he would draft such an article and submit it to Signor 
Mussolini. 

2 See No. 43. 
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The Prime Minister thought that such an article would be very useful and 
that it could frighten nobody. 


Sir John Simon then turned to Article 5 and stated that, in the opinion of 
the British Ministers, the suggested duration of ten years was most satisfactory. 
A long period such as was envisaged would give the nations confidence and 
follow appropriately after the article relating to economic collaboration. 


Some discussion followed on the word ‘political’ in the first line of Article 5. 
If there was an economic clause, ‘political’ should be omitted. 


Signor Mussolini pointed out that, if the British redraft of Article 4 were 
accepted, there was no provision for the signatories consulting on political 
questions. 


Sir Ronald Graham thought that the earlier articles of the agreement did 
in fact provide for this. 


Signor Mussolini assented. 


Sir John Simon pointed out that, once the machinery for consultation got 
under way, its scope would, in fact, necessarily tend to expand. 


The Prime Minister foresaw that the French might object to the present 
agreement on the ground that it would conflict with the League of Nations. 
The French looked at it somewhat in this way: Germany was against them, 
Italy was not friendly, Great Britain was always concerned with bringing 
other nations together and was not a wholehearted supporter. There was 
therefore a chance that France would consider herself isolated; whereas in 
the League of Nations she was not isolated. He had as yet no solution for 
meeting this possible objection; he wished merely to utter a warning as to it. 


Signor Mussolini asked whether the British Ministers could accept the 
phrase in Article 5 regarding approval by the various Parliaments within a 
period of three months. It was explained that ratification by Parliament was 
not necessary under the British Constitution, whereupon Signor Suvich 
pointed out that the words ‘if necessary’ already occurred in the article. 


Sir John Simon asked whether it was not highly desirable that the German 
Ambassador should be asked to warn his Government to say nothing what- 
ever for the moment about the proposed agreement, for the greater the 
publicity given to the question in the Reich the less ready would the French 
Government be to accept it. 


The Prime Minister then summed up the procedure he assumed would be 


followed :— 


(1) Sir John Simon would prepare a redraft of the text of the agreement in 
the light of the afternoon’s discussions, and communicate it to Signor 

(2) The British Ministers would, in Paris, sound the French Ministers. 
They would have to begin with a warning against leakage. 
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The Prime Minister also recalled that he would have to meet his Cabinet 
on Wednesday afternoon and the House of Commons on the following day, 
and report in each instance on recent proceedings at Geneva as well as in 
Rome. 


ANNEX A TO ENCLOSURE 5 in No. 44 
ARTICLE 2 


The four Powers confirm that, while the provisions of the Covenant of the 
League of Nations embody a scrupulous respect for all treaty obligations as a 
means of achieving international peace and security, they also contemplate 
the possibility of the revision of the Treaties of Peace when conditions arise 
_ that might lead to a conflict between nations; but the four Powers declare 
that the application of such principle of revision shall only take place within 
the framework of the League of Nations and through the mutual recognition 
of the interests of all concerned. 


No. 45 


Sir R. Graham (Rome) to Sir R. Vansittart (Received March 29) 


No. 193 [C 2896/2607/62] 
ROME, March 21, 1933 
Sir, 

I have the honour to supply you with the following report upon the visit 
to Rome, from the 18th March to the 2zoth March, of the Prime Minister and 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, who are now in Paris on their way back 
to England :— 

2. As you are aware, I have for a long time past been convinced that a 
meeting between the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs and the head of 
the Italian Government, who is also Minister for Foreign Affairs, was highly 
desirable from many points of view; and I knew, too, that this view was 
reciprocated by the Secretary of State himself. Unfortunately, it had not 
been possible hitherto, mainly owing to considerations of time and distance, 
to arrange such a meeting, for Signor Mussolini only rarely leaves the capital 
and never crosses the national frontier, as do other foreign statesmen, for 
meetings either in Geneva or elsewhere. It was, therefore, with particular 
satisfaction that I learnt from Geneva telegram No. 3! of the 13th March 
that a meeting was possible, and, what was more, that the Prime Minister 
was to accompany the Secretary of State. . At first it seemed uncertain 
whether, owing to the shortness of time at the disposal of His Majesty’s 
Ministers, it might not be necessary to ask Signor Mussolini to go up to 
Milan or Turin; a meeting in the north would not, however, have had the 
same effect as a visit to the capital, and I was glad when I learnt on the 15th 
March that the British Ministers would, after all, be able to visit Rome itself. 

' Not printed. 
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3. On receiving this news I immediately got into touch with Signor 
Suvich, the Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, and together we 
sketched out a provisional programme, details of which I telephoned to 
Geneva. The Italian Government placed two wagons-salons at the disposal of 
the Prime Minister and the Secretary of State, and these were sent up to be 
attached to the night train from Geneva leaving on the evening of the 17th 
March. The British Ministers were to travel by train to Genoa, where they 
were due to arrive shortly after 10 in the morning; they were then to fly to 
Rome in a large seaplane placed at their service by the Italian Government. 
Owing to a slight mishap on the railway on the Italian side of the frontier, 
the train was over an hour late, but the party, which, in addition to the two 
Ministers, included Miss Ishbel MacDonald, Mr. Seymour,? and Mr. Butler, 
duly arrived at Ostia, the seaplane port for Rome, at 1.30 p.m., having been 
piloted from Genoa by General Balbo himself, the young and enthusiastic 
Minister for Air. I should add, perhaps, that His Majesty’s Consul-General 
at Genoa reports that, although the Genoese are notoriously undemonstra- 
tive, the Prime Minister was given a better reception at Genoa than any he 
has witnessed there in the last five and a half years. 

4. A few hours before the British Ministers were due to arrive, Signor 
Suvich had handed to me the draft of a proposed ‘Political Agreement of 
Understanding and Co-operation between the Four Western Powers’, which, 
he had said, represented the tentative ideas of the Head of the Government 
as to the next step which might usefully be taken in the interests of European 
peace; Signor Mussolini thought that this draft might serve as a basis for 
discussions with the Prime Minister and Secretary of State. Signor Suvich 
also informed me that the draft had been communicated to the French and 
German Ambassadors in Rome. Although it has been clear for some time 
that Signor Mussolini’s mind was moving in the direction of co-operation 
between the four Western Powers, and that, in his opinion, such co-operation 
was the only method likely to lead to a real advance in the European situa- 
tion, yet I confess that this draft came to me somewhat as a surprise. I have 
learnt subsequently from a source, the validity of which I have no reason to 
doubt, that the proposed pact was the work of the Duce’s own hand. He 1s 
reported to have said that he required a short holiday and to have gone away 
by himself to a small village in the hills not far from Rome, whence he re- 
turned after a brief week-end with this draft in his own handwriting. Though 
I cannot vouch for the complete veracity of this story, I have no doubt that 
it is in essentials true. I attach to this despatch, for convenience of reference, 
a translation? prepared in the Embassy, of the draft handed to me by Signor 
Suvich. 

5. At 1.30 p.m. I met the Prime Minister and the Secretary of State on 
their arrival at Ostia. Signor Mussolini and various high officials were also 
present, and after a few words of welcome we all drove ta Rome. After an 
informal luncheon at the Embassy, to which I invited members of my staff, 


2 Private Secretary to Sir J. Simon. 
3 See No. 44, enclosure B [1]. 
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the Ministers began an examination of the Italian draft, and were, I think, 
favourably impressed by its contents. 

6. Signor Mussolini had that afternoon to make a speech and subsequently 
to be present in the Chamber during the discussion on the budget of the 
Ministry of the Interior, and his first meeting with the British Ministers had 
accordingly been arranged for 6 o’clock. At that hour, therefore, the Prime 
Minister, the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs and myself called upon 
the Head of the Government at the Palazzo Venezia. We were ushered into 
the enormous room at the far corner of which the Head of the Government 
has his table, and were a little surprised to find that he was completely alone. 
The conversation which ensued lasted from 6 o’clock until twenty-five minutes 
to eight and was conducted mainly in French. Owing to the vast size of the 
room, and the consequent tendency of the voice to lose itself, the conversa- 
tions bore a more formal character than those of the subsequent day, but the 
atmosphere was, nevertheless, both cordial and friendly. Signor Mussolini 
made his points well and spoke clearly and forcefully. A full note of this 
conversation has already been forwarded to the Foreign Office,‘ and it will 
only be necessary for me here to say that the British Ministers informed 
Signor Mussolini that they had read his draft with great interest, and that it 
bore points of resemblance to the policy recently advocated by the Prime 
Minister and embodied in the Five-Power Declaration of the 11th December, 
1932. The draft was discussed and it was agreed that, in order to make it 
acceptable to the French, it would probably be necessary to modify Article 2 
by including a reference to the sanctity of treaties; other modifications and 
omissions were also discussed. Signor Mussolini summed up his own views 
when he said at the close of the meeting that it was important that an agree- 
ment of this kind should be signed by the four Western Powers for two 
reasons: Firstly, it would guarantee peace, and, secondly, it would eliminate 
from the European scene the idea of two opposing blocs of Powers. 

7. The party then returned to the Embassy to change for the dinner given 
by the Head of the Government at the Palazzo Venezia in honour of the 
distinguished visitors. To this dinner were invited, with their wives, the heads 
of all Government Departments, distinguished Italians in the official world 
and the most important British residents in Rome, as well as the whole staff 
of the Embassy. In all, 107 people were entertained to dinner in one of the 
splendid rooms of the Palazzo Venezia. I might perhaps note here that, 
hitherto, all official dinners of this kind offered by the Italian Government 
have taken place in hotels. I ventured a hint to the authorities that it seemed 
to me a pity that, with so many magnificent palaces at their disposal, the 
Italian Government should not make use of one of them for the dinner they 
proposed to offer to Mr. MacDonald. The Italian Government were good 
enough to fall in with this suggestion, and certainly the dignity of the occasion 
was much enhanced 1n consequence, for the Palazzo Venezia is of remarkable 
interest and beauty. It has lately been restored, but the work of renovation 
has been in the hands of a distinguished group of professors, who appear to 

4 See No. 44, enclosure 4. 
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have done their work wisely and well. As an instance of what may be achieved 
under a semi-dictatorial régime, I may mention that I have heard that no 
table existed on the morning of the day on which the dinner was to be held 
sufficiently large to seat the number of guests invited; that an order was given 
-in the morning and that in eight hours the whole table was completed. No 
speeches were made, and the only toasts drunk were those in honour of the 
respective sovereigns of the two countries. Signor Mussolini presided at the 
dinner, but Signora Mussolini was not present. 

8. On Sunday morning the Prime Minister was out sight-seeing early, 
and at 11 o’clock, accompanied by Miss MacDonald, he visited the Fascist 
Exhibition, in which he expressed himself as greatly interested. On leaving 
the exhibition he was acclaimed with enthusiasm by a crowd which had 
collected outside. Meanwhile the Secretary of State was working at His 
Majesty’s Embassy. At 12 o’clock I accompanied the Prime Minister and 
the Secretary of State to the Quirinal for an audience with His Majesty the 
King. The latter was most cordial in his manner, and gave an entertaining 
account of the special difficulties which beset a Government whose Chamber 
is composed so largely of experts, and whose measures are consequently 
exposed to criticism based on practical knowledge of the subject in hand. 
After this audience the King gave a men’s luncheon party to which, besides 
the Prime Minister and Secretary of State, I, Mr. Murray, Mr. Seymour and 
Mr. Butler all had the honour of being invited. Signor Mussolini, Signor 
Suvich and Signor Rossoni5 were also present with a number of Court 
officials. Meanwhile a luncheon at the Villa d’Este had been arranged for 
Miss MacDonald, at which Lady Sybil Graham and a number of Court 
ladies were also guests. 

g. After luncheon the party returned to the Embassy and at 2.30 p.m. 
Signor Mussolini arrived, having been preceded by Signor Suvich and Baron 
Aloisi; the second meeting between the British and Italian Ministers, which 
had been timed to start at 2.30 p.m., was then begun in one of the sitting- 
rooms of the Embassy. A note of this conversation is already in the hands of 
the Foreign Office,® and, as in the case of the former meeting, it will be un- 
necessary to give here a full account of what passed. The Secretary of State 
had already in his pocket tentative redrafts of Articles 2 and 3 of the Italian 
proposal, and it was clear from the start that Signor Mussolini and the 
Italian officials were much gratified that the British Ministers had taken 
their proposal so seriously as to produce written modifications of its terms. 
The general scheme of the conversations was much as on the previous day, 
and the draft was gone through article by article. The fact that the room 
was smaller, and the chairs perhaps more comfortable, made the whole 
atmosphere more intimate than that which had prevailed at the Palazzo 
Venezia on the previous evening, and there could be no doubt of the genuine 
feelings of friendliness which animated both the British and Italian Ministers. 
The meeting lasted until 4 o’clock, the Prime Minister summarising the 

S Under-Secretary in the Italian Presidency of the Council. 
6 See No. 44, enclosure 5. | 
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position reached as follows: Sir John Simon would prepare a redraft of the 
text of the agreement in the light of the discussions which had taken place 
that afternoon and would communicate this redraft to Signor Mussolini; 
while the British Ministers would, when stopping in Paris on their way to 
London, sound French Ministers on the scheme. At the close of the meeting 
the terms of the press communiqué were discussed. As originally drafted by 
the Italians, this communiqué contained a somewhat warmer reference to 
the sympathy with which the proposal had been received by the British 
Ministers than the latter felt at liberty, at that stage, to endorse; nor did they 
consider it wise to do so in view of the probable French reactions; some 
amendment was accordingly necessary, to which the Italians at once agreed. 
The text of the communiqué as finally issued has already been communicated 
to you in my telegram No. 537 of the 19th March, but I append a copy here’ 
for completeness of record. 

10. At 6.30 p.m. the Prime Minister and the Secretary of State had an 
audience with the Pope, being introduced to His Holiness by His Majesty’s 
Chargé d’Affaires at the Holy See, Mr. Kirkpatrick, who, I understand, is 
reporting separately on this aspect of the Ministers’ visit to Rome. 

11. That evening I gave an official dinner party at the Embassy in honour 
of the two Ministers, to which were invited the Head of the Government, the 
most important Italian Ministers of State, the higher functionaries in the 
Ministry for Foreign Affairs and other leading figures in the official world, 
together with their wives. I invited the American, French and German 
Ambassadors to come in after dinner in order to afford the British Ministers 
an opportunity of meeting them. Music was provided by a quartette, and 
during the course of the evening both the Prime Minister and the Secretary 
of State had opportunities of exchanging views with many personalities upon 
the Roman stage. About midnight Signor Mussolini, Baron Aloisi and Signor 
Suvich, together with the two Ministers and myself, adjourned to another 
room and continued for some half-hour or more our discussions of the after- 
noon. As a result of the conversations, the draft agreement underwent some 
further revision, a copy in the final form being handed to Signor Mussolini 
on the spot and the text telegraphed to the Foreign Office that night. 

12. The following morning, the 2oth March, the Prime Minister received 
in three successive interviews the representatives of the Italian, foreign and 
British press in Rome. His remarks, which were general in character, have 
already been summarised in my telegram No. 587 of the 2oth March. His 
main points were that the similarity of outlook between the two Governments 
was a good augury for the finding of a common solution for the problems of 
the day; that international collaboration was essential, but there was no 
intention that the proposals now under examination should be imposed on 
unwilling parties. 

13. For the return journey the Italian Government had placed at the 
disposal of the Prime Minister’s party the same carriages which they had 
made available for the journey from Geneva to Genoa, and they took upon 

7 Not printed. 
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themselves the duty of making arrangements for the journey of the party 
right through to Paris. At 12.15 p.m. the whole party with the exception of 
the Secretary of State, who had decided to travel by air, left by train, being 
seen off at the station by Signor Mussolini, by the more important Italian 
officials, and by myself and the whole staff of the Embassy. The police and 
other arrangements were on this occasion, as indeed they were throughout the 
whole visit, excellent, while there could be no doubt of the sincerity with 
which the Duce expressed both the pleasure which the visit of Mr. Mac- 
Donald had afforded him and his regrets at his departure. The Secretary of 
State left by air at 2.30 that afternoon to join the Prime Minister’s train at 
Genoa, flying in a fast seaplane supplied by the Italian Government. I was 
also present at his departure. 

14. Throughout the stay of the two Ministers in Rome the press has shown 
great enthusiasm and satisfaction. The main note sounded has been one of 
gratification that a further step is being taken along the path of peace, while, 
of course, the journalists have not been slow to point out that the scheme is 
Signor Mussolini’s and that the venue of the meetings has been Rome. In 
other words, the press accurately reflects the sense of pride which all Italians 
feel when their country is treated as a Great Power and as an equal. 

15. It is, of course, too early as yet to assess the full value of this visit. 
Whether or not the draft agreement put forward by Signor Mussolini will be 
accepted in its essentials by the four Western Powers is a question which will 
no doubt mainly depend on the outcome of the conversations taking place 
today in Paris; while I know the view is held in some official quarters here 
that if this proposal comes to nought, the chances of the World Economic 
Conference will thereby be gravely imperilled. But whatever the fate of the 
- proposed agreement, the fact that the Prime Minister and the Secretary of 
State have had the advantage of personal discussion with the Head of the 
Italian Government and some of the leading personalities in Italian official 
life cannot, I venture to think, but bear fruit. It is one of the unfortunate 
results of the circumstances in which Signor Mussolini works and directs the 
affairs of this nation that he is unable to leave Italy and take part in the 
deliberations of the Council of the League at Geneva. He is thus deprived 
of the opportunity of meeting the leading statesmen of the day and of dis- 
cussing with them current political questions. That this is a grave disad- 
vantage to a Minister for Foreign Affairs Signor Mussolini would, I think, 
be the first to admit. This disadvantage has to some extent been overcome, 
so far as British statesmen are concerned, by the very successful visit which 
has just terminated. 

I have, &c., 
R. GRAHAM 
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No. 46 


Record of Conversations at the British Embassy, Paris, March 21, 1933, 
at 11.30 a.m, and 3.10 p.m.! 


[C 2607/2607/62] 
Present: 
The Prime Minister. M. Daladier. 
Sir John Simon. M. Paul-Boncour. 
Lord Tyrrell. M. Léger. 
_ Mr. Seymour. M. Bargeton. 
Mr. Harvey.? M. Massigli. 


Mr. Butler. 


The Prime Minister expressed his great appreciation of the kindness of the 
French Ministers in coming to the Embassy for the conversations. Before 
coming to the two chief questions—Geneva and the Rome conversations—he 
wished to raise the question of procedure at Geneva. Sir John Simon had 
spoken to Mr. Henderson that morning, when the latter had suggested, on 
his own initiative, that, in view of the changed situation arising from these 
conversations, it might possibly be preferable not to start the debate on the 
British plan on Thursday? and even to postpone it, if there were general 
agreement on the point, until immediately after Easter. This would give 
time to study the Italian plan, and, if agreement were reached on that, it 
would greatly facilitate their work afterwards. 


M. Daladier said this was very reasonable, and that a discussion starting 
on Thursday would, in present circumstances, be premature. M. Paul-: 
Boncour added that a precedent existed as, when the French disarmament 
plan had been tabled, there had been a month’s delay. The procedure, 
therefore, would not be an innovation, but a perfectly reasonable one in the 
circumstances. 

The Prime Minister asked if they thought that Geneva might not object 
to this. | 

M. Daladier said he did not think so, as, while he was there himself, 
certain delegates were already considering the idea of an adjournment over 
Easter. 

_M. Paul-Boncour added that the Americans would also welcome an 
adjournment to enable Mr. Norman Davis to arrive and give him time for 
some preliminary talks. 

The Prime Minister said that they were then agreed and when Sir John 
Simon spoke to Mr. Henderson later in the day he could give him these views. 


1 This record was made by the British representatives for the use of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. The record was communicated by H.M. Embassy in Paris to the Foreign Office, 
where it was received on March 22. 

2 First Secretary at H.M. Embassy, Paris. 3 March 323. 
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Sir John Simon wished to make it quite clear that Mr. Henderson had 
opened his conversation by saying that his officers were considering this 
adjournment and that much depended on the likelihood of a good result 
being obtained from the present four-Power conversations. He would only 
be willing to adjourn the conference if he were convinced that really rapid 
results would be achieved. 


The French Ministers said that they could only express the hope that this 
would be the case and add that the conversations were being actively pur- 
sued. They suggested the advisability of Mr. Henderson sounding M. Benes 
and M. Politis+ at Geneva, explaining this point of view. 


Sir John Simon said that Mr. Henderson was already in touch with them. 


Italian Visit. 


The Prime Minister said he had already, before he left Geneva,’ informed 
the French Ministers of the receipt of an invitation from Signor Mussolini 
together with a declaration of its purpose, namely, the establishment of peace. 
He and Sir John Simon had arrived at Ostia at 1.30 on Saturday and, on 
their way to Rome, the British Ambassador handed the Prime Minister a 
document which had been given that morning to the British, French and 
German Ambassadors. The French Government had no doubt already 
received this document. It was clear, from the discussions which had taken 
place with Signor Mussolini, that, in his opinion, the state of Europe was, 
from various causes, going from bad to worse and also that he felt that the 
only way of meeting the situation was for the four big Powers in Europe to 
come to a common agreement as to what should be done. 

The Prime Minister said that he wished to convey frankly the impression 
which he and Sir John Simon had received. Signor Mussolini had impressed 
them with his sincere wish for co-operation of the four Powers. The Prime 
Minister had said at Geneva that he thought Mussolini was not in favour of 
German rearmament. Signor Mussolini had repeated that quite candidly at 
Rome, saying that he wished for peace and that no nation in Europe at the 
moment could afford to think of a war, since all the resources of every nation 
were required for internal purposes. Mussolini believed that the economic 
situation would probably get worse. He was most insistent that he did not 
wish to disturb the peace of Europe nor to increase armaments, and he would 
indeed be very glad if armaments were reduced. 

He would like to add that Signor Mussolini laid great emphasis on his 
desire to prevent the creation of blocs in Europe, and he put forward his 
proposal of co-operation between the great Powers as a means of preventing it. 

The Prime Minister wanted the French Ministers to understand the 
position which he and Sir John Simon had taken up in Rome. They had said 
to Signor Mussolini that they were interested in his plan and that they would 


4M. Politis, the Greek delegate, was Vice-President, and Dr. Benes Rapporteur, of the 
General Commission of the Disarmament Conference. 
$ See Volume IV in this Series, No. 310. 
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see the French today. They did not go into details, as to do so might well 
have given the impression that they were accepting the plan. Their position 
on the whole has been that of people who had seen a plan for the first time 
and only wanted to look at its verbal expressions rather than at its substance. 
The conversations had been devoted to the examination of the six articles, 
so that they could understand exactly what they meant. They had not 
raised the Yugoslav question or that of the Little Entente, but they made it 
perfectly clear to Signor Mussolini that there were other parties interested. 
He did not know if his interview with the press at Rome had been correctly 
reported, but what he had said was that if the four Powers came to agree- 
ment, any such agreement would not be presented to other interested parties 
as a fatt accompli, but only as an agreement between Powers who wished to 
act on certain lines in the general interests of Europe. ‘We are Europeans,’ 
were the words he had used, but he then went on to correct himself and said 
that he would use a more catholic expression than Europe; for he was 
hopeful that if agreement were reached, the United States would also make 
a substantial contribution. The Prime Minister quoted the conclusion of the 
official communiqué to the effect that the British Ministers were leaving 
Rome for London and would break their journey in Paris to meet the French 
Government, and emphasised that that communiqué was common to both 
Mussolini and themselves. 

The Prime Minister said that they had had two interviews with Mussolini, 
both together not exceeding three hours. But it was quite evident to him that 
they must come to conclusions with great expedition. He had endeavoured 
to give an exact and faithful report of what had passed, and he now proposed 
that they should exchange views on the substance of the Italian document. 


M. Paul-Boncour enquired whether it was not the case that the document 
had been slightly modified since it had been handed to the French Ambas- 
sador in Rome. 


Sir John Simon said that they had asked certain questions and suggested 
certain changes, but had always reserved their views and entered into no 
commitment. 


The Prime Minister interposed to say that there must be no misunder- 
standing. The suggestions amounted to no more than getting the original 
document into presentable form. They did not alter the substance of the 
document and they had not committed themselves in any way. For example, 
the first article referred to a ‘No Force Pact’. There was nosuch pact, but only 
a project which had been put forward at Geneva. This expression had been 
altered to the pact ‘envisaged in the declaration signed by the four Powers’ 
(amended copy of the document annexed).® 

Again in reference to the second article, the British Ministers were in- 
formed that the French Ambassador in Rome had pointed out that, whereas 
there was much emphasis on revision, there was none on the sacredness of 
treaties. In order to emphasise the latter as well as the former they had 
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suggested another form of words. Whilst discussing this, Signor Mussolini 
had agreed that the suggestion was very reasonable, and had remarked that 
a treaty was holy but not eternal: this was very true. 


The Secretary of State said that it had been proposed to insert at the 
beginning of Article 2 a phrase referring to the provisions of the Covenant 
as regards the respect of treaty obligations. He quoted the relevant passage 
at the beginning of Article 2. 


The Prime Minister, continuing the examination of the document, said 
the first article raised the question whether the four Powers, France, Germany, 
Italy and Great Britain, could co-operate for the purpose stated. If they 
decided in principle that the four might co-operate to establish peace, 
Article 2 indicated what had to be done in that co-operation. It was there- 
fore the most important article. This article left no doubt, in fact it specific- 
ally stated, that this co-operation would include some agreement upon 
revision, which, however, would be limited in that it would have to be under- 
taken under the conditions of the Covenant of the League and therefore 
ultimately, he would imagine, through the League of Nations itself. The 
Prime Minister emphasised that they had had no opportunity as yet of con- 
sulting the Cabinet. 


M. Daladier said that he was in the same position; moreover, his Govern- 
ment only had the first text of the Italian proposal and were not aware of 
how far it had been corrected. 


Both the Prime Minister and Sir John Simon emphasised that the amend- 
ments were not to be regarded as definitive and that the French, for their 
part, should also contribute such amendments as seemed fit. The Prime 
Minister said, speaking confidentially, that he thought there was no doubt 
that, sooner or later, some revision of certain clauses of the treaties would be 
necessary. 


M. Daladier observed that the Covenant of the League of Nations already 
provided for the revision of treaties and enquired whether Signor Mussolini’s 
text was intended to refer to Article 19 or whether it modified or destroyed it. 


Sir John Simon said that they, too, had had that point in mind, and had 
suggested words to ensure that this revision, if it ever took place, should be 
‘within the framework of the League of Nations’. 


M. Daladier asked if Signor Mussolini was introducing a new formula to 
get round Article 19, and said that it was difficult to dispose of the property 
of others without consulting them. 


The Prime Minister said that he rather contemplated some ad hoc con- 
sultation, as, for instance, that they should see M. Benes or the Polish 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, and if possible bring them into agreement and 
then use the machinery provided. He begged them to remember that they 
had not yet thought it all over and any views expressed were only in com- 
plete confidence. 
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M. Paul-Boncour said that, supposing M. Benes or M. Beck opposed 
revision, what would then happen? They would be back at Article 19. 


The Prime Minister read out Article 19 and pointed out that all it really 
amounted to was that the Assembly might pass a resolution advising the 
revision of a treaty; the revision would be between the parties. 


The Secretary of State said that the way it struck him was as follows: It 
was true that Article 19 contemplated the possibility of revision, but it was 
also true that it left the methods very vague. Were they not face to face with 
the danger that if the matter were left vague, a claim for revision might be 
put forward or an effort might next be made by Germany in conjunction 
perhaps with another Power to get a change without agreement? Was it 
not to the advantage of France and Great Britain to agree with Germany 
and Italy in the sense of Article 2? ‘Yes’, we say, ‘the pact does contem- 
plate revision, but we are agreed, all four of us, that the application of 
revision can only take place through agreements based on mutual recognition 
of all concerned (not only the four Powers) and only within the framework of 
the League of Nations.’ The pact deals with the subject en principe; Article 2 
attempts to deal with modalités. Was it not wise to make an agreement now 
limiting the methods in which these matters could be dealt with and thus 
increasing security? 

The Prime Minister enquired how the Assembly, in dealing with any 
question of revision, was going to make its recommendation. Article 5 laid 
down that decisions at any meeting of the Assembly or of the Council re- 
quired the agreement of all the members of the League represented at the 
meeting. One member would suffice to hold up agreement. 


M. Daladier enquired whether in the proposed four-Power pact the four 
must be unanimous in making any particular change or whether they would 
act by majority. 

The Prime Minister said it was not stated in the article, but that his own 
impression of the conversations was that Mussolini had no idea of proceeding 
by majority. The latter had throughout emphasised that the four Powers 
must agree. 

Sir John Simon said that this was confirmed, in the discussion of Article 2, 
when one of the suggestions made by the British Ministers was that the word- 
ing should read: ‘The four Powers declare that such application’ (i.e., of the 
principle of revision) ‘should take place through agreements’. This implied 
unanimity. 

M. Daladier said that it was a most important question. There were two 
ways of agreeing: (1) to be unanimous, and (2) to bow before a majority. 


_ The Prime Minister said that the whole tenor of the conversations was ne 
assumption of unanimity between the four Powers. 

M. Daladier took an example. If it was proposed to revise the frontiers of 
Hungary, and one of the four countries was opposed to it, then there could 
be no agreement, and they were back again in the same position as under 
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Article 19. M. Daladier pointed out that the position of the French Ministers 
was rather delicate, as they did not know the exact text on which discussion 
was based. Nevertheless, they were ready to exchange general ideas. 


M. Paul-Boncour said that obviously great interest attached to the pro- 
posal for the meeting of the four Powers, on whom the peace of the world 
depended. But we should be clear what we were aiming at. In Article 1 the 
permanent contact of the four Powers was contemplated, whilst Articles 2 
and 3 indicated two objects only, viz., revision and disarmament. This 
seemed to him to constitute a permanent organisation for dealing with what 
were temporary objects. How could the idea of the formation of a four- 
Power agreement be justified before the rest of Europe? He himself thought 
that it could be justified on the ground that they were the four biggest and 
most responsible permanent members of the Council. If that was so, and its 
purpose was not limited to temporary objects, then the four Powers would 
meet for preparing the work of the Council and Assembly and for the general 
exchange of ideas. Was not that, however, contrary to the spirit of the League 
of Nations? Secondly, as a general idea, was it desirable or not to raise the 
question of the revision of treaties? Was it opportune to discuss at present 
the modalities of treaty revision? Here he admitted that Article 19 was 
evidently a barrier rather than a means of revision. Ifso, was it not possible 
that the four-Power method, by antagonising the other States not included, 
would stiffen resistance? 


The Prime Minister observed that this was perfectly true. How long, 
however, could they stand in that position? Would it be possible to do so for 
twelve months, or for two or three years, until their hands were forced by 
Germany? 


M. Paul-Boncour interposed to say that he was not seeking to discuss the 
merits of the documents, but was anxious only to elicit our views as to 
whether we were not risking antagonising those whose interests were affected. 


The Prime Minister said that what they were facing at the moment was 
the means of getting the machinery of revision into order. M. Paul-Boncour. 
had warned them that they risked antagonising the interested parties at 
the outset. That also was present in the British Ministers’ minds. The four 
Powers were anyway primarily interested, and would have to bear the brunt 
of any conflict which arose. They would like to get the threat of trouble 
removed. How could they do so? Obviously the four Powers could not get 
together and then impose their will on the rest. There was no question of 
that. 

At this point the conversation was adjourned. 


(Conversations were resumed at 3.10 p.m.) 


Sir John Simon said he would put in three sentences the points of view 
which he thought they should consider. Firstly, they all knew that the danger 
was impending that Germany might announce that she would rearm without 
agreement. Secondly, they all knew that Germany and perhaps her former 
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allies might claim that the revision of frontiers should be considered without 
reaching agreement with others. Thirdly, they must consider whether there 
were any means of providing against these dangers more especially by [an] 
agreement limiting the methods to be employed and which would have the 
signature not only of Germany, but also of Italy. 


M. Daladier said that he well understood the importance of these points. 
He feared, however, that the text proposed gave Germany the victory on the 
first two points without any guarantee of peace. Germany certainly desired 
to rearm, but France did not admit that the question should be raised in 
that fashion. They (the French) wanted the gradual disarmament of the vic- 
torious parties, and they did not wish at any time to consider the rearmament 
of Germany. That was also the sense of the British plan. If Article 3 of the 
Italian proposal were taken as it stood, it gave Germany the right to rearm 
and prejudiced the outcome of the Disarmament Conference. The result of 
that might be a great increase of arms and not improbably the beginning of 
an armaments race. 

Germany might also wish to revise the treaties. He agreed and had never 
disputed that certain points in the treaties required revision and that Europe 
was in an unhealthy state. It was one thing to undertake revision in a period 
of calm and another at a time of disturbance, as at present. Article 2, without 
further precision, would arouse great anxiety among those concerned and 
might aggravate the relations between the two blocs. Without disagreeing 
with the Secretary of State, M. Daladier thought that the methods proposed 
in the Italian document were very dangerous. Both the French plan and the 
British plan had the great merit of affording a large measure of disarmament, 
but if they now brought up both revision and the rearmament of Germany, 
they seemed to hirn to be running a great risk of adding to the trouble in 
Europe. It was a mistake to raise too many problems at once. He would like 
disarmament first, and then to link revision with security. He had the fullest 
confidence in Great Britain and the spirit in which the British Ministers had 
gone to Italy. Speaking in the general interest, however, he felt bound to 
express his fear that opinion, not only in France but elsewhere, might become 
antagonised at both these issues being raised at once. 


The Prime Minister said that they must make it quite clear that they did 
not agree to rearmament. 


M. Daladier said that Article 3 would in any case lead to confusion. If the 
Disarmament Conference had only a partial success, it appeared to admit 
German rearmament as well as that of other countries. 


Sir John Simon said that when Article 3 was examined by the British 
Ministers with Mussolini, the former pointed out the same objection on 
somewhat different lines. They pointed out that it would be dangerous to 
agree to Article 3, which seemed almost to invite the Disarmament Confer- 
ence to fail. Great Britain hoped that it would be successful and, therefore, 
they had proposed to insert at the beginning of Article 3 a statement to the 
effect that the four Powers agreed to co-operate in the Disarmament Con- 
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ference in seeking to work out a convention. The British Ministers had 
indicated to the Italians that Article 3, as it stood, contemplated and en- 
couraged failure. Signor Mussolini indicated that he appreciated this 
objection. The point of view of Article 3 was that they must secure effective 
disarmament at the Disarmament Conference or else Germany would claim 
to rearm. If that happened, was it better that she should be able to claim 
to rearm without restriction or only under agreements to which each of the 
four parties [sic ? Powers] must be parties? 

The text of Article 3 as revised in Rome by the British Ministers was then 
shown to the French Ministers, who agreed that it was a great improvement 
on the original. 


M. Paul-Boncour asked, however, whether the text did not still represent 
the danger that Germany had no interest in the successful termination of the 
Conference, since she got her rights either way. Moreover, if the Conference 
failed, she obtained her rights to rearm unfettered by any control as to 
security, although the condition as to security had been included in the 
declaration of the five-Power conference. 

M. Paul-Boncour suggested that the affirmation of co-operation as de- 
scribed in Article 1 would be valuable, but that they should not attempt to go 
further in defining its objectives. He thought that the affirmation would in 
itself bring great benefit and cause a détente. If, however, they now sought to 
indicate the objectives it would disturb that effect. They would, in any case, 
have nations who would dislike the four-Power agreement in itself; that could 
be got over, but if, in addition, the co-operation was described as intended 
for revision of treaties and for according equality in armaments to Germany, 
he felt that the effect on public opinion would be exceedingly bad, whereas, 
if the agreement were confined to Article 1, the effect would be good. 


The Prime Munister said that they were in a dilemma, as M. Paul- 
Boncour had shown. If they made any provision for what was to happen, 
should Geneva be a complete failure, or only a partial success, they would be 
making provision for a form of permitted rearmament. The British had said 
all through that they could not be parties to a Disarmament Conference 
which led to rearmament. Therefore, Article 3 must either go altogether or, 
however acutely it were drafted, it left them in that dilemma. 


Sir John Simon wondered whether the difficulty arose from the phrase: 
“The principle of equality of rights’, without making it plain, as in the docu- 
ment of the 11th December, that it was to be under a régime of security. 
Would Article 3 be more acceptable to the French if the four Powers declared 
that the principle of equality of rights were ‘conceded to Germany under the 
conditions of the 11th December’, thus defining the nature of the equality as 
covered by the December agreement, which Germany herself had signed? 

M. Daladier agreed with this proposal and said that, thus qualified, it 
opened for French opinion the possibility of guarantees; otherwise it consti- 
tuted too much of a shock. If they recognised equality without conditions, 
it meant rearmament. 
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_-The Prime Minister said that he was thinking aloud. Could they keep 
Article 3 in the document at all? Supposing Geneva were to fail, then re- 
armament would be an open question. It could not be indulged in by 
Germany except by tearing up the treaty or by an agreement after the event 
of failure. Could the British Government sign Article 3—a distinct admission 
that, if Geneva failed, Germany was going to have the right to rearm? They 
would be recognising by Article 3 that Germany had the right to rearm, and 
ee consideration troubled him. 


'M. Daladier agreed, and said that Article 3 pecmed to him impossible of 
acceptance. 


The Prime Minister said that there were one or two cracks in the British 
plan, e.g., the position as regards tanks was not wholly satisfactory. But if the 
worst came to the worst, it could not be said that the British plan stated 
specifically that Germany had the right to rearm. It might be said that it 
implied it. But it would be very difficult for him to say that, if certain things 
did or did not happen at Geneva, Germany would be free to rearm. | 


M. Daladier remarked that the British plan seemed to imply a certain 
amount of German rearmament in the matter of tanks. 


M. Paul-Boncour asked whether that did not support his view as to the 
desirability of confining themselves to stating the collaboration of the four 
Powers, as in Article 1, without going on to describe the objects of colla- 
boration. 


_ The Prime Minister saw the force of the objection to Article 3, which he 
had not seen at the time. The question did not arise unless and until the 
Geneva Conference failed. It dealt, therefore, with a hypothetical question. 
If the Geneva Conference resulted in a real scaling down of the armaments 
of the three Great Powers, Germany would not want the article merely in 
view of the Little Entente. | 

Further discussion ensued, the upshot of which was that Article 3 would 
involve a moral engagement to meet, at any rate to some extent, the German 
claim to rearmament. 
_ The Prime Minister here proposed that they should suspend their exchange 
of views and that each side should think it over. He suggested that the 
French Ministers should try to draft something to cover the point as well as 
any others. 
_ Consideration was now given to the second paragraph of Article 4 in the 
original agreement, which the Prime Minister described as badly drafted, 
vague and calculated to arouse suspicion. A fresh article had therefore been 
drafted, which now appeared as Article 5, and Signor Mussolini was pre- 
pared to accept it. 


M. Daladier said that that was very important. 


Sir John Simon observed that an objection might perhaps be suggested to 
this article, namely, that if they bound themselves in ae a way, it might 
annoy the United States. . 4 
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M. Daladier objected that the United States had always said that the 
European States should come to agreement among themselves. 


The Prime Minister said that it would be easy to put in some addition to 
cover the case of the United States, and asked if M. Daladier would agree 
that it should stay in provided such a saving clause were added. 


M. Daladier agreed. 


The Prime Minister then dealt with Article 6, and said that he saw no 
objection to it. There were several advantages in a ten years’ agreement. It 
covered the five years’ suggestion in the British plan, and it gave nations a 
feeling of security for ten years. It would probably cover the period of two 
Disarmament Conferences. The sort of agreement he would like would be 
a ten-year agreement, the ten-year period of which would be automatically 
renewed at the end of each year unless denounced (i.e., a ten years’ agree- 
ment which could only be denounced with a nine years’ notice). Such an 
agreement would be both ‘holy and eternal’. They would always have nine 
years’ margin in front of them. The great trouble with agreements was that, 
as they approached their term, they caused a general state of excitement, 
and what it was desirable to establish was a sort of neutral area in time. 
That brought them back to where they were in the morning. Were we pre- 
pared to accept the idea of the collaboration of the four Powers, and secondly, 
if so, could we think out and agree to a method by which it could be carried 
out? There were two big problems. What was to be its relation to the 
League of Nations, and secondly, and far more important for the moment, 
how were they going to make it public without upsetting Poland and Czecho- 
slovakia, who would assume outright that they would be undone? 


M. Daladier said that the publication of the treaty in its present form was 
certainly calculated to upset other parties. It was necessary to transpose the 
wording of the articles. 


The Prime Minister said that he would like to avoid the word ‘revision,’ 
and talk rather of ‘readjustment’. Could he take it that M. Daladier felt 
rather like him? The British Ministers would like to see what was in it, and, 
if they saw the way clear, they would like to pursue it. Their one interest was 
peace. 

M. Paul-Boncour said that two points required consideration. First, if 
the idea in itself were well founded, and secondly, if it was opportune to bring 
it forward now. His own view was that contact should first be established 
between the Powers, and then, when established, they could consider how 
far it could be applied. 


The Secretary of State observed that the actual phrase ‘revision of treaties 
of peace’ did not occur, he believed, in the Covenant at all. 


The Prime Minister said that he would have liked to go back to Signor 
Mussolini, and, on his way, to meet M. Beck and M. Benes separately. 


M. Daladier said that the question for them was one of loyalty. France had 
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treaties with those States’ in virtue of which the French Government must 
inform them of such proposals. It would be disloyal for France to commit 
herself without previous consultation with these countries. The point was 
also covered by the declaration made at the Lausanne Conference.® 


The Prime Minister said that he wished the consultative pact of Lausanne 
had been made more use of. It had been widened out too much. He was 
quite convinced that, unless some of the biggest treaty mistakes were modi- 
fied, they were going to work up an opposition which at last would burst. 
He was very much struck with what he saw of the new spirit in Italy. He saw 
demonstrations of this spiritual effect, which he was going to think about for 
some wecks. 

He would say frankly that France and Great Britain were old-fashioned. 
Unless they put new energy into their countries such as he had seen in Rome, 
they would be overwhelmed. Lenin, dead in the Kremlin, was keeping 
Russia awake, and Mussolini was reanimating Italy. They saw the same 
movement spreading into Germany. 

M. Daladier shared the Prime Minister’s anxieties. 


The Prime Minister said that we should be in a bad position if we gave 
way to an explicit German threat; prudence dictated that we should forestall 
such demands. How could we anticipate this situation? He would like to 
see what they could do to overcome a very difficult position, keep the world 
at peace, guide Europe and safeguard their moral credit. But there was not 
much time. 


M. Daladier questioned whether they could safeguard their credit by 
agreeing to German rearmament and to revision of treaties. 


The Prime Minister said that rearmament must be avoided if possible. 
Readjustment to take the sting out of a German and, perhaps, a German and 
Italian initiative was another thing. 


M. Paul-Boncour said these problems could not be avoided. The question 
was whether both should be raised at once and simultaneously with the 
creation of the closer contacts of the four Powers. 


The Prime Minister said the attraction for him was that, if the four 
Powers agreed, then the whole question would not be left for two of them to 
deal with alone. ‘We have told you all we know. It is possible that the 
Cabinet will be unfavourable to the scheme; we would certainly like to 
consider it further.’ The best thing would be, if there were no meeting at 
Geneva, to consider the question over the week-end and they might then 
send the French a document giving the result of their further reflections. 


M. Daladier said the French Ministers would do likewise. 


7 For the Franco-Czechoslovak and Franco-Polish treaties of mutual guarantee signed 
at Locarno on October 16, 1925, see British and Foreign State Papers, vol. 122, pp. 287-8. 

8 In this declaration, which formed part of the Final Act of the Lausanne Conference of 
July 9, 1932, the Signatory Powers agreed to make every effort to resolve the problems which 
then existed or might arise subsequently in the spirit which had inspired the Lausanne 
Agreement. The Final Act is printed in Volume III in this Series, Appendix III. 
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M. Paul-Boncour said that their reply would probably follow the lines of 
what they had said, namely, the importance of establishing contact between 
the four Powers and the necessity of creating a liaison with the League of 
Nations, whilst as regards Articles 2 and 3 they would express their view that 
it was better not to raise these issues at present, since the reference to dis- 
armament would be compromising to the League of Nations, whilst to raise 
treaty revision at the same time as the announcement of the collaboration of 
the four Powers would create great agitation among other nations. On the 
other hand, the knowledge that the four Powers were making their contact 
closer would have a good effect. 


The Prime Minister said that there was a debate in the House of Commons 
on Thursday on Geneva and Rome, in which it might be difficult to avoid 
answering questions as to whether treaty revision had been discussed. 


(At this point it was decided to conclude the conversations and a com- 
muniqué was drawn up (see text annexed). During the preparation of the 
communiqué, M. Paul-Boncour asked if he might again draw the attention 
of Sir John Simon to the breaches of the Treaty of Versailles, the Spa Agree- 
ment, that of Boulogne and the London ultimatum involved in the incor- 
poration by Germany of the Nazi ‘Schutzabteilungen’ in the police and their 
appearance in the demilitarised zone. The French Government were pro- 
posing to bring the matter before the League of Nations and would like to 
know if such a procedure would be contrary to the views of His Majesty’s 
Government.® 

Sir John Simon enquired whether M. Paul-Boncour thought that he 
would get a clear declaration out of the Council. 


M. Paul-Boncour said that the juridical position was very clear. 


Sir John Simon enquired. what procedure was contemplated, and M. Paul- 
Boncour said that he was proposing to bring the complaint before the Council 
of the League, who would doubtless proceed to investigate the facts. French 
Opinion was much troubled by these events. The French Government had 
already made diplomatic representations. It was, after all, the role of the 
League of Nations to secure the respect of agreements, especially in such a 
case as this, when the Disarmament Conference was actually in session. 
Such a considerable augmentation of German armed forces could not be 
ignored, or France might appear to be giving Germany a blank cheque. 


Sir John Simon undertook to discuss the question with his experts on his 
return to London. He himself had not yet formed any definite decision. The 
fact, however, that the French Government proposed to bring it before 
Geneva was very important, and the situation must be examined in that 
light. His own impression was that it was doubtful whether the Council 
could arrive at a clear decision. The question was complicated, a sub- 
commission of jurists would probably be appointed and a long discussion 
and much provocation would result. | 


9 See also No. 18. 
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M. Paul-Boncour realised the gravity of the position, but did Sir John 
Simon see any alternative? It was now learned that the Nazis incorporated 
in the police had been provided with the same rifles as the Reichswehr; they 
had repeatedly penetrated into the demilitarised zone and were now massed 
near the Saar territory. In fact, he had heard there had been an incursion 
into the Saar. 


Sir John Simon doubted whether discussion at Geneva would produce 
any effective result. 


M. Daladier observed, in conclusion, that the proceedings of the Council 
would afford an interesting indication of the confidence which could be 
placed in Germany’s signature. How could France agree to a policy of dis- 
armament and revision if treaties were being disregarded by Germany every 
day?) 


Press Communiqué 


_ The British Prime Minister and the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
stopped in Paris on their way from Rome in order to acquaint the President 
of the Council and the French Minister for Foreign Affairs with the nature of 
their conversations with Signor Mussolini. The British and French Ministers 
had a prolonged exchange of views. 

The French Ministers thanked their colleagues for the information which 
they furnished, and which will enable them to proceed to a closer study of the 
proposals put before them. They will communicate further with each other 
without delay. 

The French Ministers affirmed their desire to see established in the interest 
of peace, within the framework and in the spirit of the League of Nations, a 
loyal co-operation between the four European Powers who are permanent 
members of the Council of the League. 


No. 47 


Sir 7. Stmon to Mr. Patteson (Geneva) 
No. 193 L.N. Telegraphic [W 3382/40/98] 


. FOREIGN OFFICE, March 22, 1933, 6.30 p.m. 

Following from Secretary of State for Mr. Cadogan. 

At the meeting tomorrow, while agreeing to the proposed adjournment,' 
you should make it quite clear that when the Conference resumes we intend 
to go ahead with the Draft Convention which we have proposed. The 
adjournment does not indicate any hesitation on that score. It is not possible 
to give to the General Commission any information about discussions at 


_ 1 At the meeting of the General Commission on March 33 to consider the programme of 
future work in connexion with the Easter recess, it was agreed to continue until nearer Easter 
with discussion of the British Draft Convention. The General Commission adjourned on 
March 27 until April 25. 
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Rome or Paris beyond that contained in the communiqués which have been 
issued and which I presume you have. The object of these discussions is to 
promote co-operation and good relations between neighbours in Europe and 
consequently the effort, if it succeeds, should promote a better atmosphere 
for the further discussion of disarmament proposals. 


No. 48 


Str F. Simon to Mr. Patteson (Geneva) 


No. 194 L.N. Telegraphic [W 3382/40/98] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, March 22, 1933, 10.30 p.m. 


Following for Mr. Carr. 

Your telephone message of this afternoon.! 

We are not prepared to take the initiative singlehanded of proposing to 
postpone consideration of the British Draft Convention on the mere ground 
that others want more time. We feel that this would be misinterpreted as 
indicating loss of faith in the Prime Minister’s proposals. It is quite another 
thing if some other delegation asks for a postponement on this ground or if 
the events of the last few days and the prospect of further conference between 
certain Powers afford part of the justification. 

2. You should therefore ascertain whether there are not some other 
Powers who wish postponement and if so whether they are prepared to take 
the initiative in saying so. In that event, if Mr. Henderson approves, you 
should support the adjournment, but, sooner than appear as the sole author 
of the proposal to adjourn without reference to the discussions of the last few 
days, we are prepared to go on with the debate on Friday? and following 
days. In that event I should be prepared to come out for the PUEROt 
though I may not be able to arrive before Saturday. 

3. You should show this telegram to Mr. Henderson and tell him that my 
message to him yesterday afternoon; was authorised by the meeting of 
British and French Ministers at their morning session. It is evident that the 
French are now hesitating owing to the anxieties felt by some of the smaller 
Powers. We are hoping to get in touch with the latter and are of course 
continuing the communications which began as the result of our visits to 
Rome and Paris. It is impossible to prophesy the result of these, but the 
Prime Minister’s speech in Parliament tomorrow* may be expected to 
indicate how serious is the effort which is being made to improve the atmo- 
sphere for European co-operation. , 


! It has not been possible to trace a record of this message in the Foreign Office archives. 

2 March 24. 

3 It has not been possible to trace a record of this message in the Foreign Office archives. 
The message was to the effect that the French and British Ministers considered an adjourn- 
ment desirable. See No. 46. 

4 See Parl. Deb., 5th ser., H. of C., vol. 276, cols. 511-20. 
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No. 49 


Memorandum by Mr. Sargent 
[C 2993/2607/62) 


Some Reflextons on Mussolini’s Proposed Agreement for Co-operation between the 
Four Great Powers 


FOREIGN OFFICE, March 23, 1933 


Co-operation between the four Great Powers represents the realistic, and 
perhaps in the circumstances the only effective, method of dealing with 
Europe’s present problems. It is for this reason highly desirable and is worth 
making sacrifices for. 

2. But for such co-operation to be really effective—to give satisfactory 
results—one prerequisite is essential. The policies and outlook of the four 
Governments must be capable of being so adjusted as to be brought to bear 
on a common objective. Otherwise co-operation will prove sterile and even 
breed discord. A vague and undefined objective, such as the preservation of 
peace, is by itself insufficient and misleading. 

3. How far does this community of policy and outlook exist between Great 
Britain, France, Germany, and Italy at the present time? The direct relation- 
ship between France and Germany is perhaps irreconcilable in present 
circumstances, but it should be possible to make good this direct absence of 
co-operation by the mediation of Great Britain and Italy, provided that these 
two intermediaries enjoy the confidence of both the other two Powers. 

4. Great Britain fulfils this qualification. Italy definitely does not. The 
strained relations between Italy and France, coupled with Italy’s policy of 
adventure if not of provocation in Central Europe and the Balkans, make her, 
rightly or wrongly, a suspect in the eyes of France. If therefore Italy 1s to 
play her part of intermediary in the contemplated co-operation between the 
four Powers, the first essential is that Italy should harmonise her relations 
with France and moderate her policy in Central Europe and the Balkans. 
Is she prepared to do this? Unless she is, any written agreement providing 
for co-operation between the four Powers is likely to be still-born. 

5. If, and as soon as conditions are favourable for such co-operation, it can 
‘be brought about almost automatically without written agreement being 
necessary. If, on the other hand, conditions are unfavourable, no written 
agreement will be able to create co-operation. Therefore the less written on 
the subject the better, for if the development is a natural one, it will only be 
cramped by such writings. Detailed provisions, moreover, will tend to 
increase the fears and opposition which any written agreement is in any case 
bound to arouse among the Governments not included in the agreement. 

6. For this reason it is an open question whether the prospective agree- 
ment proposed by Mussolini should attempt to define the objectives of the 
intended co-operation beyond what is strictly necessary. If special problems 
are to be mentioned in the Agreement, they ought to figure not as objectives 
to be arrived at, but rather as the first fruits of the results already achieved. 
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7. Article 2 of the draft Agreement regarding Treaty Revision fulfils this 
requirement, for in effect it represents the creation of a method whereby 
Article 19 of the Covenant—hitherto unworkable and useless—shall be 
vitalised and rendered an efficient instrument for readapting the status quo 
to the changing needs of the peoples of Europe. In effect, what is proposed 
is to expand the present jejune Article 19 by agreeing that when a treaty 
requires revision, the four Great Powers shall take the initiative in examining 
the situation, devising a solution, and directing the negotiations whereby 
the interested Governments shall be induced to accept such solution. This 
done, the whole matter will be in a suitable state to be presented to the 
Assembly of the League for its approval under Article 19. But a caveat is 
necessary here. It is out of the question that in a case where one of the four 
Great Powers is directly interested in the revision of a treaty, e.g. Germany 
and the Polish Corridor, that Power should be both judge and petitioner. 
Either the initial examination must be made by the three ‘uninterested 
Powers’, or else the other ‘interested’ Government, e.g. Poland, must be 
brought in from the start. The latter course seems in practice to be the only 
one which can reassure the lesser Powers that they are not going to have 
ready-made solutions forced upon them. The present wording of the second 
sentence of Article 2 merely speaks of ‘agreements’, thereby leaving the 
actual procedure in the case mentioned entirely vague. To meet this omis- 
sion it is suggested that the sentence should be redrafted as follows :— 


‘In order to facilitate the application of this principle of revision the 
four Powers declare that such application should take place through 
agreements between the interested Governments based on the mutual recogni- 
tion of the interests of all concerned and within the framework of the 
League of Nations.’ 


8. In the case of Article 3 of the draft Agreement regarding Germany’s 
equality of rights, the situation is quite different from that of Article 2. Here 
we have no first fruit of co-operation, not even an objective; but merely a 
confession that failure to disarm must lead to the rearming of Germany. 
Such a negation is highly undesirable and surely unnecessary. Could it not 
be replaced by a first fruit of co-operation in the form of a recognition by the 
four Powers that the British Draft Disarmament Convention offers an 
adequate and satisfactory treatment both of the ‘equality of rights’ problem 
and of disarmament in general, and an undertaking by the signatories to 
recommend it to the Conference for acceptance? Are not His Majesty’s 
Government entitled to ask this as an earnest of the good will and good faith 
of their co-signatories in the common task of co-operation? Once this has 
been accorded, the second part of Article 3 ceases to be a recognition of 
Germany’s right to rearm, and becomes—yet another first fruit—an under- 
taking that henceforth, 1.e. after the expiry of the present Convention, 
Germany will continue to receive her ‘equality of treatment’ by stages and 
by international agreement. 


Io! 


_ The whole article might run as follows:— 


‘It is agreed that the principle of equality of rights as conceded to 
Germany under the conditions laid down in the Five-Power Resolution 
of December 11, must be given a practical value. The Four Powers 
recognise that the Draft Disarmament Convention submitted by the 
United Kingdom Delegate to the Disarmament Conference on March 16 
not only gives effect to this principle, but provides satisfactorily for the 

_ first stage of general disarmament, and they accordingly undertake to 
recommend it to the Disarmament Conference for acceptance. Germany, 
for her part, agrees that both now and in future the principle of equality 
of rights shall only be put into practice by degrees under agreements to 
which each of the four Powers must be a party.’ 


g. As regards the draft Agreement, two further suggestions are sub- 
mitted :— 


(a) In Article 1, the second sentence had best be omitted. It seems in- 
advisable and unnecessary to state in words that the four Powers should 
combine to put pressure on other parties. Pressure would necessarily result 
from agreement among the four Powers on any topic, but it is better not to 
Say SO. 

(b) Article 5 had best be dropped altogether, so as not to create the 
impression in America that our object is the common front in economic 
questions (the Hearst press is already alleging this). Such omission is all the 
easier as reference to economic questions is not essential to the present 
scheme. The fundamental difference between the economic problem and the 
political problem is that whereas the political problem can be dealt with by 
the four Powers, the economic problem must be dealt with by five Powers, 
i.e. with the United States. If however it is decided to retain this article, it 
is suggested that the text of the whole document should be communicated at 
the earliest opportunity to the United States Government with a suitable 
explanation. 

O. G. SARGENT 


No. 50 


Sir F. Simon to Sir R. Graham (Rome) 
No. 56 Telegraphic (C 2607/2607/62} 
FOREIGN OFFICE, March 24, 1933, 12.35 a.m. 


Please inform Signor Mussolini that the Prime Minister and I made a 
faithful report! to M. Daladier and M. Paul-Boncour of our conversations 
at Rome. We explained that we had reached no concluded agreement, but 
were most anxious to promote the suggestion that a basis should be estab- 
lished for co-operation in the interests of world peace between the four 
Western Powers. The French Ministers had received a copy of Signor 


! See No. 46. 
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Mussolini’s original draft and had heard of amendments to it which we had 
suggested in Rome. We explained the nature of these amendments, which 
French Ministers regarded as improvements. But they were concerned to 
know how far the new proposals went beyond what was already contained 
in the Covenant of the League of Nations, especially Article 19, and were 
concerned to consider how the interests of States other than the four named 
would be represented, considered, and safeguarded. The official com- 
muniqué issued at the end of our conversations faithfully describes the 
position reached. The Prime Minister has given to the House of Commons 
this afternoon? a general account of the nature of our discussions. While 
therefore we are not able to report that the French Ministers expressed 
agreement, we are pursuing the matter and the Prime Minister has indicated 
our hope that we may be able shortly to make a further contribution to 
elucidate the possibilities of the general plan proposed. 

Please convey to Signor Mussolini the sincere thanks of the Prime Minister 
and myself for the warm welcome and generous hospitality which we have 
enjoyed in Italy. His Majesty’s Government are confident that the meeting 
at Rome has been really useful and we shall do our utmost in collaboration 
with others to make more effective European co-operation in improving the 
prospects and foundations of peace. 


2 i.e. March 23. See No. 48, note 4. 


No. 51 


Sir R. Vansittart to Mr. Patteson (Geneva) © 
No. 195 L.N. Telegraphic [C 2739/2607/62] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, March 24, 1933, 3.0 p.m. 


Following from Sir R. Vansittart for Secretary of State.' 

The Prime Minister is anxious to consider as soon as possible the next step 
to be taken in connexion with Mussolini’s four-Power Plan. Amendments to 
text are at present under consideration as well as a proposal that the Prime 
Minister should write personally to Mussolini giving him his general views 
after consultations here and in Paris. Meanwhile however we feel convinced 
that an essential prerequisite to any real effective co-operation between the 
four Great Powers must consist in agreement between the four Powers to 
support the British Draft Disarmament Convention and to recommend it to 
the Conference. 

With this end in view it is being proposed to the Prime Minister that 
Article 3 should be re-drafted as follows :— 


‘It 1s agreed that the principle of equality of rights as conceded to 
Germany under the conditions laid down in the Five-Power Resolution 
of December 11, must be given a practical value. The Four Powers 
recognise that the Draft Disarmament Convention submitted by the 


' Sir J. Simon flew to Geneva on March 24. 
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United Kingdom Delegate to the Disarmament Conference on March 16 
not only gives effect to this principle, but provides satisfactorily for the 
first stage of general disarmament, and they accordingly undertake to 
recommend it to the Disarmament Conference for acceptance. Germany, 
for her part, agrees that both now and in future the principle of equality 
of rights shall only be put into practice by degrees under agreements to 
which each of the four Powers must be a party.’ 


If this new draft is not to be still-born it is essential that it should be 
implemented at once by suitable declarations during the forthcoming dis- 
cussions at Geneva. Would it be possible therefore for you to suggest to the 
German, French and Italian Delegates that they should, as an earnest of 
their intention to make co-operation between the four Powers an immediate 
reality, state that they accept the British Draft Convention as a basis for 
settling both the question of equality of rights and of the first stage of dis- 
armament? 


No. 52 


Sir R. Graham (Rome) to Sir R. Vanstttart (Recetved March 25) 
No. 61 Telegraphic (C 2744/2607/62] 


ROME, March 24, 1933, 9.0 p.m. 

I read your telegram No. 56' to Signor Mussolini this afternoon and he 
expressed his thanks for communication. He said that it showed that if not 
much progress had been made, at least there had been no setback. But he 
was himself inclined to be pessimistic. He had seen that morning a batch 
of French newspaper extracts, all unfavourable, and he understood only two 
members of French Government, M. Monzie? and another, favoured his 
proposal. If this proposal failed completely the results would be serious as 
everyone would come to the conclusion that events were too strong for men, 
there would be inevitably groupings of different Powers and course would be 
downhill. Signor Mussolini added that Prime Minister’s speech in the House 
of Commons? had seemed to him ‘magnificent and most courageous’, and 
Signor Grandi had telephoned to him last night to say that it had been well 
received. I would have noticed that Hitler had accepted proposal in his 
speech.4 It therefore only remained to obtain French adhesion but Poland 
and Little Entente Powers were doing all they could to prevent this and had 
become hysterical on the subject. 

I afterwards saw French Ambassador who thought Signor Mussolini 
unduly pessimistic and declared his conviction that proposal would go 
through in the end. His own telephonic conversation with M. Boncour had 
been quite encouraging. He intended shortly to proceed to Paris himself to 


1 No. 50. 2 French Minister for Education. 
3 On March 23. See No. 48, note 4. 
4 In the Reichstag on March 23. See Volume IV in this Series, No. 271. 
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help it along. But Italians, after all the press buffeting they had given French 
for some time past, could hardly expect the latter to come into line at once 
and they must have patience. 

In speaking of Hitler, Signor Mussolini deplored present phase of Nazi 
violence and said that he was giving strongest advice at Berlin against it. 
But as Nazis had been fed for years past on anti-Jewish propaganda they had _ 
now, having come into power, passed for the moment out of control. He 
hoped situation would soon quiet down. Hitler had in any case come to stay, 
probably for some considerable time. 

Finally Signor Mussolini expressed immense pleasure which your and 
Prime Minister’s visit had given him and trusted that results would be pro- 
portionately good. 


No. 53 


Mr. Patteson (Geneva) to Sir R. Vansittart (Received March 25, 3.45 p.m.) 
No. 194 L.N. Telegraphic [C 2752/2607/62] 


GENEVA, March 25, 1933, 3.40 p.m. 

Following from Secretary of State for Sir R. Vansittart. 

Your telegram No. 195.! 

I agree that the first desideratum is to secure that the four pone should 
support the British Draft Convention. Italian representative will do this 
whole-heartedly today. M. Boncour does not arrive till Monday ;2 Nadolny 
is here but I think he would prefer to speak after M. Boncour. Both French 
and Germans may be expected to indicate reservations but I am hopeful 
that we may be able to get declaration of general approval sufficient for 
Mr. Henderson to declare that British draft is universally accepted as basis 
after which each article must be examined in turn. Perhaps a vote to this 
effect can be obtained. 

2. This is the most that can be hoped for at this stage and I trust the hope 
is not too optimistic. But I am convinced it would be courting disaster to 
invite the French to state that they accept the British draft ‘as an earnest 
of their intention to make co-operation between the four Powers an imme- 
diate reality’; effort to connect four-Power co-operation with a bastard [sic] 
reading of British draft would only result in driving French under pressure 
of Poland and their other allies to express dissatisfaction with British pro- 
posal. In other words promotion of a four-Power pact in the atmosphere of 
Geneva does not provide inducement for the French to support British plan 
but exactly the opposite. You can have no idea of strength of suspicion here 
that outcome of Rome visit is a plot to dish League of Nations. M. Benes is 
deeply disturbed; I am having a further interview with him today. Right 
course therefore is to use all our influence to get general approval of British 
plan on Monday or Tuesday and not to aggravate suspicions in the mean- 
time. I am of course doing everything possible to explain away misunder- 
standing but it is deep rooted. 

' No. 51. 2 March 27. 
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No. 54 


Record of a Conversation between Sir a Simon and Dr. Benes at the Hotel 
Beau Rivage, Geneva, on March 25, 1933. (Received March 31)' 


[C 2972/2607/62) 
GENEVA, March 25, 1933 


I had a long interview with Dr. Benes this evening, hoping to get from him 
his views and those of the Governments associated with him on the recent 
conversations in Rome and Paris, and to give him certain explanations which 
I hoped might allay some of their misgivings. 

Shortly before I saw him there had been issued from the Central Secre- 
tariat of the newly established organisation of the Little Entente a com- 
muniqué, copy of which is attached. At the outset of our interview I invited 
Dr. Benes to explain to me frankly his attitude. 

Dr. Benes said that he felt bound to say at once that recent events had 
caused him and his friends the very greatest concern. There were two points 
in particular which he wished to bring to my attention. The first was that the 
object of Signor Mussolini seemed to be to establish a Directorate of the Four 
Powers, which should dictate policy to the rest of Europe; this seemed to be 
a departure from the ideal which we had been pursuing in the League of 
Nations of co-operation between all States in the interests of peace. Secondly, 
Signor Mussolini’s document had made a special feature of revision of the 
peace treaties. In Dr. Benes’s view there were three Treaties of Versailles. 
There was the original treaty ; there was the treaty as it now existed on paper, 
which was very different from the original treaty seeing that many of the 
provisions, e.g., reparations, had already been abandoned or revised; and, 
thirdly, there was the treaty which existed in fact. If one were to subtract 
from the original treaty all the parts that had been revised or abandoned, 
and all the parts that were in fact not observed, there remained literally only 
the provisions regarding frontiers, and, therefore, to speak now of revision 
necessarily implied a revision of frontiers. | 

He himself had always been conscious of the necessity of revision, and he 
was prepared to work for all that might be possible and reasonable under this 
head. But if revision were to be dictated from outside, the only result would 
be a strong reaction against it in the countries of which concessions were 
expected. The possibility of revision was contemplated in Article 19 of the 
Covenant; he had this constantly in mind, and was quite prepared to meet 
the case when it arose. He himself was perfectly prepared for that event; in 
the case of Czechoslovakia the demand for revision would come from 
Hungary, and if Hungary were ever to attempt to invoke Article 19, he had 
his arguments ready. He would have several questions to put: for instance, 
the Treaty of Trianon had included within the frontiers of Czechoslovakia 
between 600,000 and 700,000 Hungarians. On the other side of the border 


' This record was communicated to the Foreign Office by the United Kingdom 
Delegation, Geneva. 
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it had included in Hungary some 300,000 Slovaks. According to the latest 
census returns there were now only 120,000 Slovaks in Hungary, whereas 
the number of Hungarians in Czechoslovakia had risen above 700,000. This 
showed the policy of oppression and elimination practised by the Hun- 
garian Government in regard to their Slovak minority in contrast with that 
of the Czechoslovakian Government, which allowed the Hungarians to 
flourish and increase within Czechoslovakian territory. If he were now asked 
to hand back to Hungary a certain strip of territory containing a large 
number of Hungarians, he had to consider that that would mean transferring 
to Hungarian sovereignty 30,000 or 40,000 Slovaks. Were they to suffer the 
same fate as their co-nationals, who were already within the Hungarian 
frontiers? 

Dr. Benes added that in nearly every country at the present moment the 
unrest produced by economic and other causes was causing serious appre- 
hension to the Governments, and it was this feeling of unrest which was 
everywhere fostering a nationalistic spirit. That was a great danger, and he 
feared it would be increased in his own and other countries by any suggestion 
from outside that a revision of the peace treaties must be undertaken. 

I explained to Dr. Benes that it was while the Prime Minister and myself 
were here in Geneva, where we had become impressed with the gravity of the 
European situation, that we had received an invitation from Signor Mussolini 
to go to Rome. It had appeared to us here that there was grave danger of 
Europe being divided into two camps: there was evidently a degree of co- 
operation between Germany and Italy in direct opposition to France and her 
friends. It seemed to us to be emjnently desirable to seize this opportunity 
of making contact with the Italian Government and endeavouring to secure 
that instead of falling into two opposing camps the four principal States of 
Western Europe should find some basis of hearty collaboration. Before 
accepting the invitation we had informed the French Government, and had 
had the advantage of a full and frank exchange of views with M. Daladier 
before proceeding to Rome.? I wished him to understand that what we had 
tried to effect in Rome was agreement on what I might describe as a negative 
rather than a positive policy. We were trying to avert what seemed to be an 
imminent danger of asplit between the Great Powers. Collaboration between 
the four Powers would prevent this, but that did not involve the consequence 
that the four Powers were planning to impose their will on others without 
their consent. 

Dr. Benes said that he had been fully convinced of the necessity of the 
Rome visit and had been hopeful as to its results. But he was still bound to 
confess that in the event he feared that some of the results might have a 
disastrous effect. For the reasons which he had given he was afraid that the 
mention of revision would create grave misgivings and throw a great part of 
Europe into a state of unrest and suspicion. 

I put it to Dr. Benes that there was a certain parallelism between the 
question of revision and the question of disarmament. In the latter case 

2 See Volume IV in this Series, No. 310. 
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unless we did something that might be considered a reasonable step towards 
the satisfaction of Germany’s claim to equality, there was a danger that 
Germany might take the law into her own hands. Was there not a similar 
danger that if we were to shut our eyes to all possibility of treaty revision that 
in that domain also Germany might one day try to effect a coup de main? 

Dr. Benes dissented from this point of view for two reasons. In the first 
place he feared that to enunciate the theory of the desirability of revision 
would be to create blocs in Europe of States which would react violently 
against the idea. And Europe would thus be divided into opposing camps 
which was the very danger which the British Government had wished to 
avert. In the second place he did not believe that Germany—or Italy for that 
matter—would ever dare to attempt revision by force. It was true that 
Article 19 of the Covenant did not provide any easy procedure for the 
revision of the treaties; a strict interpretation of the article involved unani- 
mity in the Assembly. On the other hand the moral force of world opinion 
as expressed in the Assembly at Geneva could not be ignored, and in his own 
case, for instance, if a fairly large majority of the Assembly pronounced in 
favour of revision his Government in the end would find it almost impossible 
to resist. He instanced the recent case of the introduction of Polish troops 
into the Westerplatte when the Polish Government had had to retract as 
a result of the proceedings before the Council in Geneva.; 

I thanked Dr. Benes for his very frank statement of the views of himself 
and his friends, which I was sure would be of the utmost interest to my 
Government. In regard to what might happen in the immediate future, I 
suggested to him that there was something that might be done in the course 
of the next few days. I quite saw the force of what he said when he protested 
against the idea of a Directorate of Four Powers, and emphasised the neces- 
sity of working for universal co-operation in Geneva. I said that that point 
of view would win a considerable degree of sympathy in my own country, 
but it would gain in strength if Geneva could produce some result that would 
strike the imagination of my countrymen. The United Kingdom delegation 
had recently submitted here a Draft Disarmament Convention, the general 
purpose and principles of which seemed to have gained general acceptance. 
Would it not be possible when the general discussion came to an end, prob- 
ably on Monday next,‘ for the General Commission to adopt a resolution 
to the effect that the British draft would be the basis on which the future 
work of the Conference would proceed? A vote of that kind would impress 
people with the fact that a definite step had been taken towards general 
collaboration at Geneva in the work of finding a solution of the difficulties 
which threatened to divide Europe, and Dr. Benes and his friends who urged 
the necessity of co-operation here would be justified of their opinions. 

Dr. Benes promised to consult in various quarters and to do his best to 
obtain assent to this course. 


3 See No. 42, note 4. 4 March 27. 
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ENc.LosurE IN No. 54 


Extract from the ‘Journal de Genéve’ of March 26, 1933 
Communiqué officiel du Secrétariat Général du Conseil de la Petite Entente 


Le Conseil permanent des Etats de la Petite Entente s’est réuni le 25 mars 
1933 a Genéve. 

Ayant soumis a un examen approfondi les événements des jours derniers, le 
Conseil permanent de la Petite Entente est arrivé a la conclusion que toute 
collaboration d’ Etats qui a pour but d’établir des rapports amicaux entre eux 
et de régler les questions qui les concernent exclusivement, est souhaitable et 
salutaire. 

Toutefois, les Etats de la Petite Entente ne sauraient reconnaitre que |’on 
sert la cause des bonnes relations entre les différents pays par des accords qui 
auraient pour but de disposer des droits des tiers, soit que ces accords obligent 
leurs signataires a prendre des décisions concrétes, soit que ces derniers alent 
pour but d’exercer seulement une pression sur des pays autres que ceux qui 
ont conclu ces accords. 

Comme on ne peut disposer du bien d’autrui, ni directement ni indirecte- 
ment, les Etats de la Petite Entente formulent, dés a présent, leurs réserves les 
plus expresses concernant la conclusion éventuelle de tels accords, pour tout 
ce qui aurait trait 4 leurs droits et a leur politique. 

Les accords de cette nature appartiennent au passé et, en tout cas, aux 
temps ot: la Société des Nations n’existait pas. 

Les Etats de la Petite Entente regrettent en outre que, dans les négociations 
des jours derniers, l’idée d’une politique revisionniste ait été soulignée. Se 
plagant sur le terrain de lintérét général de la paix et tenant compte du 
sentiment unanime et profond de leurs pays, ils considérent de leur devoir 
d’attirer l’attention sur le fait qu’une politique revisionniste, amenant 
nécessairement des réactions énergiques, n’est pas de nature a calmer les 
esprits des nations et a renforcer les sentiments de confiance qui seuls per- 
mettent la collaboration mutuelle. 

C’est pourquoi les Etats de la Petite Entente considérent comme essentiel 
de concentrer leurs efforts communs en vue des travaux pacifiques qui seuls 
peuvent assurer la paix et la sécurité du monde. 


No. 55 


Mr. Patteson (Geneva) to Sir R. Vanstttart (Recetved March 27, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 195 L.N. Telegraphic [W 3387/40/98] 


GENEVA, March 27, 1933, 2.30 a.m. 


Following from Secretary of State. 
General discussion on British Draft Convention is likely to end on Monday 
evening.’ Question will then arise as to future procedure. President desired 


' March 27. This telegram was drafted on March 26. 
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that General Commission should at once proceed with detailed examination 
article by article of British draft. A number of delegations, however, are 
anxious to adjourn until after Easter. Some of them say that this is necessary 
to give time for private conversations with a view to reaching agreement. 
I personally believe this to be a delusion: each delegation in private con- 
versation would raise in most energetic manner its particular objections to 
parts of draft which it may find inconvenient to itself. I doubt whether 
private sub-committee would be very effective. There must come a moment 
when each delegation will have to decide whether it will take upon itself in 
public the responsibility of rendering acceptance of draft impossible and I do 
not know there is any advantage in postponing that moment. 

There are however other delegations who say their Governments have not 
had time to examine draft in detail and to formulate their final instructions. 
If they ask for adjournment on these grounds it is not easy to refuse. Principal 
amongst these delegations is the United States. Mr. Gibson says that if 
Part 1 of draft, dealing with security, is discussed next week he will at least 
have to make reservations, if not oppose. This would certainly give a bad 
send-off to draft whereas, if time will enable Americans to say they can 
accept Part 1 as it stands that would greatly increase the chances of obtaining 
favourable results. In any case the Conference will have to have Easter 
adjournment and whether this comes a few days earlier or later seems to 
me to be of no great moment. 

In these circumstances, if a definite proposal for adjournment is put 
forward by some other delegation I would not oppose it though I would not 
vote for it. 

I am hoping that in any event it may be possible to get the Commission 
to vote that future work of the Conference shall be based on British draft and 
that it shall be discussed article by article in General Commission, not in 
separate committees. 


No. 56 


United Kingdom Delegate (Geneva) to Foreign Office (Received March 30) 
No. 122 [C 2900/2607/62] 

GENEVA, March 27, 1933 

The United Kingdom delegate to the League of Nations presents his 


compliments, and has the honour to transmit record of a conversation with 
M. Titulesco respecting the four-Power proposals. 


ENCLOSURE IN No. 56 


Memorandum 
GENEVA, March 26, 1933 
M. Titulesco saw me today at Geneva and expressed his grave concern 
as to the reactions of Signor Mussolini’s proposals, communicated at the time 
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of our recent visit to Rome. He seemed even more disturbed by his reading 
of the Prime Minister’s speech in the House of Commons last Thursday,! 
which, according to him, brought prominently forward the question of the 
revision of the boundaries laid down by the peace treaties. I said that his 
anxieties were largely based on a misapprehension as to the purpose and effect 
of Mr. MacDonald’s statement. The Prime Minister was bound, on his 
return from Rome and Paris, to give to Parliament a frank account of the 
matters in which we had been engaged; the fact that he had been obliged to 
make an immediate statement did not imply that he was announcing a 
decision, still less a change of policy. When we reached Rome we had been 
unexpectedly presented with a document by Signor Mussolini, and it was 
manifestly necessary to examine it with care and to exchange preliminary 
views upon it, after which we had made a faithful report to the French 
Ministers of what had passed. But there was no ground for the alarm ex- 
pressed by the Little Entente, which could only proceed from the mistaken 
notion that some new decision was on the point of being taken behind their 
backs. On the contrary, both in Rome and Paris, and in the House of 
Commons, the Prime Minister had insisted upon the necessity of bearing 
in mind the rights of other States to be consulted before anything was 
decided on. 7 

I went on to explain that the primary object which the Prime Minister 
and I had in mind was to discourage and prevent a split between the four 
great Western Powers. We favoured co-operation between them, not as a 
method of imposing their conjoint will upon others, but as a means of pro- 
moting internal [sic ? international] agreement. If, for example, Italy’s 
signature was now attached to a document which secured that for many years 
to come her policy in European affairs would be aligned with that of France 
and ourselves, instead of being developed in close association with Germany 
and with increasing disagreement with others, could it be doubted that this 
would be a most material contribution to good understanding and peace in 
Europe? 

M. Titulesco urged in reply that the specific mention of revision, which 
must, in the circumstances, mean revision of boundaries, so far from pro- 
ducing a spirit of agreement in Europe, would inevitably provoke a very 
strong reaction. It would be impossible, for example, for Roumania to 
pursue friendly negotiations with Hungary on economic questions involving 
freer exchange of goods, reduction of trade barriers, &c., if public opinion 
at Bucharest was completely preoccupied with resistance to all ideas of 
modification of frontiers. He himself would like to see economic arrange- 
ment[s] developed in Central Europe which would make frontiers in effect 
disappear, but, once the controversy became a controversy between re- 
visionists and anti-revisionists, the sense of insecurity and mutual suspicion 
would develop to an alarming extent. | 

I repeated that Mr. MacDonald had neither publicly nor privately pro- 
nounced any opinion on the merits of revision. The expression of Signor 

t On March 23. See No. 48, note 4. : 
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Mussolini’s ideas had, no doubt, produced alarm in certain quarters, but 
we had insisted that the sanctity of treaties needed just as much emphasis as 
the possibility, in certain eventualities and by prescribed methods, of re- 
vision. We must consider whether or not the peace of Europe was going to 
be assured by avoiding all mention of the possibility of revision and the 
proper way to consider the question. Other people were thinking and talking 
about revision, whether we mentioned it or not, and there might be something 
to be said for reaffirming, over the signature of the Great Powers, the pro- 
position that revision was only possible by the method of agreement and 
within the framework of the League. 

M. Titulesco referred to Article 19, and admitted that this article could 
only bring about revision if there was a unanimous vote in the Assembly, 
apart from the States immediately interested. This, he conceded, was likely 
to be a condition very difficult to fulfil, but, he added: ‘This is my right’; 
and, in the same way, if anyone attempted to improve upon the provisions 
of the Covenant, this would involve an amendment, which, in its turn, must 
be accepted unanimously. 

I enquired whether M. Titulesco was likely to be coming to London 
shortly, where we should be glad to confer with him further. He replied 
that he might do so, as, in any case, he had to go to Paris very soon. 


j.S. 


2 See No. 84. 


No. 57 


United Kingdom Delegate (Geneva) to Foreign Office (Received March 30) 
No. 123 [C 2901/2607/62| 
GENEVA, March 27, 1933 


The United Kingdom Delegate to the League of Nations presents his 
compliments, and has the honour to transmit record of a conversation with 
M. Fotitch' respecting the four-Power proposal. 


1 Yugoslav Permanent Representative at the League of Nations. 


ENCLosuRE IN No. 57 


Memorandum 


GENEVA, March 26, 1933 


M. Fotitch asked to see me at Geneva today and referred to the interview 
I had had here with M. Jevtitch' on the 17th March before the Prime 
Minister and I paid our visit to Italy. I told M. Fotitch that the only refer- 
ence to Italo-Yugoslav relations which had been made during our Italian 
visit was in the course of a private conversation between Signor Mussolini 


! Yugoslav Minister for Foreign Affairs. 
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and myself when I had expressed to the Head of the Italian Government my 
concern at the undoubted deterioration which had recently taken place in 
those relations. I had expressed to Signor Mussolini the anxieties of the 
British Government in the matter as one which threatened disturbance to 
European peace, and, without discussing any apportionment of blame, I had 
pressed that Italy should do her utmost to relieve what appeared to be a 
dangerous situation. I told M. Fotitch that Signor Mussolini had replied 
that we need have no anxieties on this score so far as Italy was concerned. 
Italy was preoccupied with urgent domestic problems and had no intention 
of taking action on either? side of the Adriatic. I added that, though it was 
a fact that in discussing the questions of revision Signor Mussolini had men- 
tioned one or two places in Europe where revision of frontiers might become 
an active issue, he had never in his conversations with the Prime Minister 
and myself mentioned revision in connexion with Yugoslavia. M. Fotitch 
observed that this did not surprise him. Italy, according to him, is hoping 
for the internal disruption of Yugoslavia and he referred to the intensity of 
Italian propaganda in Dalmatia where, however, only 5,000 Italians had 
opted for Italian nationality in a population of 800,000 people. 

The rest of my conversation with M. Fotitch was concerned with the views 
he expressed as to Signor Mussolini’s proposal to bring revision questions to 
the forefront and especially as to the Prime Minister’s speech in the House of 
Commons on the 23rd March. He emphatically repeated the opinion already 
expressed to me by Dr. Benes and M. Titulesco that by advancing a theory of 
revision (which must mean revision of frontiers) co-operation in Europe 
would not be promoted, but be hindered, for the inevitable and immediate 
reaction was to emphasise in other States their resistance to all revision. 
I told him that it was a complete error to suppose that the Prime Minister 
had, either in Rome or in the House of Commons, espoused any particular 
proposition of revision. Our object was to secure co-operation between the 
four Great Powers, not as a combination against other States, but as a means 
of preventing them from separating into opposite camps. The Prime Minister 
had given a faithful account to Parliament of what had in fact passed at 
Rome and in Paris, but, if his speech was examined, it would be found that 
he had never declared himself in favour of revision—he had merely stated 
that one of the most important matters dealt with in Signor Mussolini’s 
document was the method by which alone any suggested revision could come 
about. Was it not well worth considering whether the signature of Italy and 
Germany declaring that revision for many years to come could only be 
reached by methods of agreement within the framework of the League of 
Nations would be a valuable safeguard? 

j.S. 


2 This word is clearly a typing error for ‘the other’. See No. 70. 
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No. 58 


Sir W. Erskine (Warsaw) to Sir 7. Simon (Received April 5) 
No. 98 [C 3098/2607/62} 


WARSAW, March 29, 1933 
Sir, 

With reference to my telegram No. 12! of the 26th instant, I have the 
honour to report that news of the Rome conversations and of M. Musso- 
lini’s plan has been received in this country with concern almost amounting 
to consternation. 

2. In their first reaction to it the Polish Government appear to have lost 
their head. The announcement of M. Beck’s interview with the French 
Ambassador and the Ministers of the Little Entente, which was evidently 
intended to give the impression that the Polish Government were taking the 
lead in organising a vigorous opposition to the proposal turns out, as I 
suspected, to have been largely bluff—and unsuccessful bluff as it is now 
known that no such meeting took place. M. Beck merely sent for the foreign 
representatives in question and received them separately. In the case of the 
Ministers of the Little Entente at least he had no discussion with them, but 
merely asked them to arrange for him to visit the Ministers for Foreign 
Affairs of their respective countries, as he wished to discuss with them the 
serious situation which had arisen as the result of the Rome conversations. 
He had intended to leave yesterday for Geneva and Paris with this object, 
but has now postponed his journey on the ground that the adjournment of 
the Disarmament Conference has led to the dispersal of the various statesmen 
he had hoped to find there. It may, I think, be inferred that the Polish 
Government have no clear ideas of their own as to how to deal with the 
situation, and are looking to the Little Entente for a lead. 

3. Their action in forcing Count Potocki to resign his post as Ambassador 
to the Quirinal on the eve of his departure for Rome, appears to have fallen 
equally flat. The Italian Government having apparently taken no notice 
whatever of the incident, this ill-judged and offensive gesture has only made 
the Polish Government look ridiculous. I believe they now realise their 
mistake, but do not know how to get out of the difficult position in which they 
have placed themselves. In point of fact I learn from a reliable source that 
the decision was taken by Marshal Pilsudski during a violent outburst of 
temper produced by some information he had just received as to M. Musso- 
lini’s intentions in regard to the Polish Corridor. I do not share my Italian 
colleague’s belief that the French Government have furnished the Polish 
Government with a distorted version of the Rome proposals. The French 
Embassy here have certainly not done so, though they have naturally in- 
formed them of the actual proposals, but it is quite possible that exaggerated 
accounts have been supplied by persons in touch with the French General 
Staff or journalists of the ‘Pertinax’ order. The Italian Ambassador was only 


' Not printed. 
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yesterday informed officially by M. Beck of Count Potocki’s resignation, 
which he tried to maintain was taken on the latter’s own initiative. M. 
Bastianini tells me that he had no difficulty in politely proving the absurdity 
of this contention, and in reducing M. Beck to a state of complete confusion. 
M. Bastianini is particularly annoyed at the incident, as owing to his personal 
intervention a special courier had been sent from Rome to Egypt? 1n order to 
get the agrément of the King of Italy for Count Potocki’s appointment with 
as little delay as possible. 

4. In the course of a conversation which I had yesterday with M. Beck in 
connexion with other matters, I took the opportunity to say, making it clear 
that I was only expressing my personal views, that I thought public opinion 
here was unduly agitated in regard to the Mussolini plan. The plan had not 
yet taken final shape, the proposals regarding revision of treaties did not go 
further than those already contained in the Treaty of Versailles, and Mr. 
MacDonald, in his recent speech, had made it clear that there was no 
intention whatever of forcing other countries to accept the dictated decisions 
of the four Powers. I will not attempt to reproduce His Excellency’s nebulous 
and lengthy observations. The only clear remark he made was that what I 
had said might be true in theory, but that in practice it would be very 
different. The whole spirit of the plan was that the four Powers should 
decide what they wanted and then exercise pressure on others to accept their 
decisions. 

5. I must say, in conclusion, that the prospect of securing acceptance by 
the Polish Government of the proposals in anything like their present form 
seems to me extremely remote. They affect them on the two points on which 
beyond all others the Poles always show extreme sensitiveness—the creation 
in any form of a concert of Powers from which they are excluded and any 
threat of revision of their frontiers. On the latter point at all events feeling is 
at present intense, deep-seated and universal, and I do not think that any 
Polish Government could afford to ignore it. 

6. I am sending copies of this despatch to His Majesty’s Ambassadors at 
Rome and Berlin. 

I have, &c., 
WILLIAM ERSKINE 


2 Their Majesties the King and Queen of Italy were on a State visit to Egypt. 


No. 59 


United Kingdom Delegate (Geneva) to Sir F. Simon (Recetved March 31) 


No. 128 (W 3595/117/98] 


GENEVA, March 29, 1933 


The United Kingdom Delegate to the League of Nations presents his 
compliments, and has the honour to transmit copies of a record of a con- 
versation between Commander Belben and Admiral von Freyberg. 
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ENCLOosuRE IN No. 59 


Conversation between Commander Belben and Admiral von Freyberg 


GENEVA, March 23, 1933 


Admiral Freyberg gave me this morning some account of the German 
reactions to the naval part of the United Kingdom Draft Convention. He 
emphasised that the draft took insufficient account of the principle of 
equality of rights. In the first place, Germany could lay down no capital 
ships, whereas Italy could build one. I reminded him of the necessity for 
providing equal rights in capital ship building between France and Italy as 
a direct result of the Washington Conference and remarked that this was the 
sole reason for making an exception in favour of Italy. Admiral Freyberg 
understood this point; he recognised that the Italian ship was the only 
exception from a general rule, but did not see the justice of allowing an 
exception to a Power already possessing a large navy while weaker countries 
were not given similar privileges.' 

Admiral Freyberg declared that it was quite contrary to the principle of 
equality of rights that Germany should be unable to build any submarines 
while many small Powers would be able to do so. He said that Germany 
remained in favour of the abolition of submarines and permission to build 
them now would not affect her attitude at the 1935 Conference. If there was 
the slightest chance of agreement being reached then to abolish submarines 
Germany might perhaps forgo building now, and in any case would be willing 
to scrap any she had built if general abolition could then be secured. Admiral 
Freyberg talked at some length on this question of submarines and it was 
evident that a great importance is attached to it. I reminded the Admiral 
that under the terms of our draft submarine construction was severely re- 
stricted; that we also desired abolition and had proposed restrictions which 
would even prevent such countries as Poland and Yugoslavia from proceed- 
ing, for the time being, with their projected programmes. If those countries 
were able to proceed, it could hardly be expected that Italy would agree to 
stop building, particularly as she had some 8,000 tons which she considered 
could be replaced before 1936. Again, unless Italy agreed to forgo such 
building, we could not hope to get France to agree to a reasonably low figure 
for her total submarine tonnage. I asked Admiral Freyberg to consider the 
problem in this light and pointed out to him how a change in favour of one 
- country would react on the claims of many others. 

The next point raised was that the quantity of tonnage which Germany 
might build represented a further restriction than the limits of the Versailles 
Treaty. Admiral Freyberg explained that Germany was entitled to the 
number of ships provided for in that Treaty and the tonnage which should be 
allotted to her should be arrived at by a combination of those numbers and 
the qualitative limits which would be agreed upon for all Powers alike. He 

1 A pencilled note on the file copy of this document reads: ‘But Italy’s ship was due to 


be built three or four years ago, whereas Germany has been proceeding steadily with her 
capital ship replacement.’ 
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admitted that Germany might not reckon to build to equality of rights in the 
quantitative sense before 1936 but insisted that any convention should 
recognise her ultimate right to do so and pointed out that the preamble to 
the Versailles Treaty indicated that the numbers of ships allowed to Germany 
were related to the numbers to be possessed by other countries after dis- 
armament to the lowest possible level had been achieved. 

No other specific points were raised and Admiral Freyberg told me that 
his instructions were very strict and he would not be able in any way to 
depart from them. He put forward the personal suggestion that the best 
means of reaching agreement would be for someone, perhaps Admiral 
Bellairs,? to visit the German Admiralty at Berlin and enter upon a private 
discussion there. 

I told Admiral Freyberg that when we undertook the difficult task of 
proposing a draft convention we knew that we could not hope to avoid 
everybody being dissatisfied in some respect or another. He agreed that the 
Naval Chapter covered a transitional period which was satisfactorily short 
and assured me that none of the points he had raised would be publicly 
brought forward at present. Admiral Freyberg again gave his opinion that 
differences could best be settled by private conversations. 

G. D. BELBEN, 
Commander 


2 Naval expert with the United Kingdom Delegation at Geneva. 


No. 60 


Sir R. Graham (Rome) to Sir F. Stmon (Received March 30, 9.15 p.m.) 
No. 62 Telegraphic [C' 2950/2607/62] 


ROME, March 30, 1933, 8.15 p.m. 

My telegram No. 61.! 

My French colleague called on me this afternoon before his departure for 
Paris tomorrow. He considered there had been a gradual improvement in 
French attitude towards the Four-Power pact and that the French Govern- 
ment, the French press, and what was more important, also M. Herriot, 
were more favourably inclined. He drew my attention to a paragraph in a 
telegram (? from)? his Government to the effect that you and the Prime 
Minister had not communicated to French Government any revised text, 
containing your suggestions, of Italian proposal and that French Government 
were therefore confining their examination of the question to original 
Italian text, but that they hoped shortly to receive some further communica- 
tion from you in the matter. The French Government were not only 
examining the question but were endeavouring to reassure Poland and the 
Little Entente. It appeared however that they considered no progress could 


! No. 52. 2 The text is here uncertain. 
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be made with the pact proposal until the questions of security and disarma- 
ment had been got out of the way. 

The French Ambassador thought this point of view mistaken and he 
intended to urge that examination of these questions and of pact proposal 
should proceed part passu. 


No. 61 


Sir F. Simon to Sir H. Rumbold (Berlin) 
No. 233 [C 2951/2607/62] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, March 30, 1933 
Sir, 

The German Ambassador saw me today about what he called the ‘Anglo- 
Italian’ text of the Four-Power Agreement suggested by Signor Mussolini. I 
explained to him that, while the Prime Minister and I had made comments 
on Signor Mussolini’s document and had embodied some of those comments 
in the form of amendments, we had not expressed our agreement with the 
text so revised and, indeed, had since been considering it in detail. Herr von 
Hoesch said that he quite understood that our comments had been merely 
tentative, but that the object of his present visit was to indicate some changes 
which the German Government would like and the adoption of which, he 
thought, would secure their acceptance of the document. These had to do 
with Articles 2 and 3 of what he had called the ‘Anglo-Italian’ draft, and I 
attach his proposals as an annex. He explained at considerable length why 
he considered the changes which he now proposed to be required. It is not 
necessary to reproduce these arguments, since the text he puts forward speaks 
for itself. 

I told him that we would examine his suggestions with every care, but 
made no final comment upon them. The Ambassador’s view was that the 
French, while not rejecting the Mussolini plan outright, would attempt to 
promote dilatory discussion, whereas Signor Mussolini was anxious to reach 
a rapid conclusion. 

Iam, &c., 
Joun Stmon 


ENCLOsuRE IN No. 61 
Amendments suggested by German Government 


ARTICLE 2 


While recognising that the scrupulous respect for treaty obligations is an 
essential factor of the maintenance of international peace and security, the 
four Powers affirm, in accordance with the provisions of the Covenant of 
the League of Nations, the principle of the revision of such provisions of the 
peace treaties that might lead to a conflict between nations. They declare 
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that they will seek to put this principle of revision into practice with due 
consideration of the respective mutual interests in question and with the 
assistance of the organs of the League of Nations. 


ARTICLE 3 


The four Powers reiterate their resolve to co-operate in the Disarmament 
Conference with the other States there represented in seeking to work out a 
convention which shall effect a substantial reduction and a limitation of 
armaments with provision for future revision with a view to further reduction. 
But, should the Disarmament Conference lead to only partial results, Italy, 
France and Great Britain declare that the equality of rights granted to 
Germany must have a practical effect. Germany, on the other hand, under- 
takes, for the duration of the first Disarmament Convention, to put this 
equality of rights into practice by degrees laid down in an agreement to be 
concluded without delay by the four Powers in the usual diplomatic way. 


No. 62 


Sir F. Simon to Sir R. Graham (Rome) 
No. 59 Telegraphic [C 2976/2607/62] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, March 31, 1933, 7.0 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 62.! 

In reply to enquiry, Italian Ambassador was informed on March 30 that 
Prime Minister’s letter to Signor Mussolini and suggested improvements to 
draft Four-Power agreement would be sent to you before week-end. Italian 
Ambassador emphasized urgency in order to stop further press misrepre- 
sentation, particularly story (which he asked us and we promised to do our 
best to deny) that Signor Mussolini had proposed concrete territorial re- 
vision during Rome visit. Matter was also urgent from point of view of 
Signor Mussolini’s own personal feelings which were at present very friendly 
to us and from that of his influence over Hitler who seemed, by agreeing to 
principle of pact, to have reverted to Stresemann policy. Moment was also 
vital for France. 

Italian Ambassador suggested that, when communicating modifications 
to draft pact, you should intimate to Signor Mussolini that general statement, 
to be agreed on with Prime Minister, would be preferable to premature 
publication of draft. Italian Ambassador was told that even a general 
declaration might be premature until French Government had been sounded 
regarding our amendments. 

Repeated to Paris and Berlin. 


1 No. 60. 
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No. 63 


Sir F. Simon to Sir R. Graham (Rome) 
No. 60 Telegraphic [W 3583/40/98] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, March 31, 1933, 7.30 p.m. 
Italian Ambassador wrote privately to Sir Robert Vansittart on March 27 
stating that Italian Government had decided to accept British Draft Dis- 
armament Convention in its entirety. Such acceptance would entail great 
sacrifice by Italy, but Italian Government felt that the Disarmament Con- 
ference must be steered towards solution of a practical and definite nature. 
The desire for peace and world reconstruction which formed the basis of 
British proposal corresponds with the general policy which the Italian 
Government are pursuing. If however the British proposals should be 
drastically amended by other Governments Italian Government would feel en- 
titled to propose any further alterations which they might consider necessary. 
Italian Ambassador called attention to the fact that no indication was given 
in the Draft Convention to [sic ? of] submarine tonnage allotted to France. 
Italian Government assumed that it would be somewhere near 52,700 tons 
laid down for the other Powers. 
Sir R. Vansittart has asked Italian Ambassador to convey to the Italian 
Government His Majesty’s Government’s warm appreciation of their 
attitude. 


No. 64 


Sir F. Stmon to Sir R. Graham (Rome) 
No. 62 Telegraphic [C 2993/2607/62] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, March 31, 1933, 10.0 p.m. 
Following is text referred to in my immediately preceding telegram:? 


I 


The four Western Powers: France, Germany, Great Britain, Italy, under- 
take to carry out between themselves an effective policy of co-operation in 
order to ensure the maintenance of peace in the spirit of the Kellogg Pact 
and of the ‘No resort to force’ Pact envisaged by the declaration signed by 
the above Powers on December 11, 1932. 


2 


The four Powers confirm that, while the provisions of the Covenant of the 
League of Nations embody a scrupulous respect for all treaty obligations as 
a means of achieving international peace and security, they also contemplate 


t Not printed. This telegram of March 31 informed Sir R. Graham that the Prime 
Minister had written to Signor Mussolini (see No. 66) and instructed him to communicate 
the text printed below, which embodied the amendments referred to in Mr. MacDonald’s 
letter, to the Italian Government. 
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the possibility of the revision of the treaties of peace when conditions arise 
that might lead to a conflict between nations. 

In order to facilitate the operation of Article 19 of the Covenant the four 
Powers recommend that if and when a Government raises any particular 
question involving Treaty revision, the situation shall be clarified in the first 
place by means of negotiations to be carried on and agreements to be reached, 
on an equal footing, between the four Powers and the Governments directly 
concerned; such negotiations and agreements to be based on the mutual 
recognition of the interests of all concerned and within the framework of the 
League of Nations. 


3 

It is agreed that the principle of equality of rights as conceded to Germany 
under the conditions laid down in the Five-Power Resolution of December 11 
must be given a practical value. The four Powers recognise that the draft 
Disarmament Convention submitted by the United Kingdom delegate to 
the Disarmament Conference on March 16 not only gives effect to this 
principle but provides satisfactorily for the first stage of general disarmament, 
and they accordingly undertake to recommend it to the Disarmament Con- 
ference for acceptance. Germany, for her part, agrees that the principle of 
equality of rights shall only be put into practice by degrees under agree- 
ments to which each of the four Powers must be a party. 


4 
The application of such principle of equality of rights to Austria, Hungary 
and Bulgaria shall be governed by the same conditions as those expressed in 
the case of Germany in the preceding article and only under agreements to 
which each of the four Powers must be a party. 


5 
The four Powers pledge themselves to co-operate in the work of finding 
solutions of the economic difficulties which now face their respective nations 
and the world as a whole. 


6 


The present agreement of understanding and co-operation will, if neces- 
sary, be submitted for the approval of the Parliaments of the contracting 
Powers within three months of the date of its signature. Its duration shall be 
for ten years. If no notice is given before the end of the ninth year by any 
of the parties of an intention to treat it as terminated at the end of such ten 
years, it shall be regarded as renewed for another period of ten years. 


7 


The present agreement shall be registered in accordance with the Covenant 
of the League of Nations, at the Secretariat of the League of Nations. 
Repeated to Paris. 


12] 


No. 65 


Sir F. Stmon to Lord Tyrrell (Paris) 
No. 62 Saving: Telegraphic [C 2993/2607/62] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, March 31, 1933 


My telegrams to Rome Nos. 61! and 62. 

You should communicate at once with M. Daladier the text embodying 
the modifications now proposed by His Majesty’s Government and invite 
his views. In doing so however you should of course abstain from making 
any reference to the private letter addressed by the Prime Minister to Signor 
Mussolini.3 I should be grateful for a reply as soon as M. Daladier may find 
it possible particularly in view of the leakage of the first draft that has oc- 
curred in Paris and has consequently appeared in some organs of the press 
here. 

Repeated to Rome. 


t Not printed. See No. 64, note 1. 2 No. 64. 3 See No. 66. 
No. 66 
Letter from the Prime Minister to Signor Mussolim 
[C' 3038/2607/62] 
March 31, 1933 
Unofficial and Personal. 
Dear Signor Mussolini, 


I meant to have written you several days ago to thank you for the hospi- 
tality you offered me when in Rome and to report how we fared in Paris on 
our way home and what has been the result of our own reflections after 
having heard the observations of others. Let me begin at once by saying that 
nothing I have since heard has in the least modified the sincere interest I felt 
when you first unfolded your plan to us in Rome. I am still as keen as ever 
I was that your efforts to stabilise the politics of Europe on the basis you 
contemplate should be crowned with success. There are difficulties of course, 
and you, as a realist, no doubt see them clearly. But we have to take the 
world as we find it and then make the best of it. You and I have had to do 
this so often that it depresses neither of us to do it again. I need not tell you 
what a pleasure it was to me to have an opportunity of meeting you per- 
sonally. 

2. You will of course have seen the French press. If we were to assume 
that it reflects definite French opinion accurately, we should give up all hope 
of being able to create co-operation between the Four Powers. We have 
reason to believe, however, that the press whilst representing the doubts of 
sections of French people who are naturally critical and suspicious of all 
proposals which seem to throw Europe into the melting pot once more, 
nevertheless, does not do justice to the French willingness to examine any 
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project which could ensure the certain peace for which they are in search. 
We found French Ministers unwilling to accept what had not been explained 
very fully to them; but when they hesitated on some points, it was not in a 
spirit of general hostility but in one of anxiety to make sure before they came 
to conclusions. M. Daladier’s courageous and constructive statement in the 
Chamber on the 28th instant! confirms this view. Therefore, in spite of 
sections of the press I can only assure you that the above is the impression 
conveyed both to Sir John Simon and myself at our interviews on Tuesday 
last week. 

3. We did detect, however, traces of the friction which exists between 
Paris and Rome, and the very friendly relations which our interviews in 
Rome did so much to promote and your own most refreshing candour, 
encourage me to make bold to refer to this. The French have the impression 
that Italy has been hostile in intent and in policy for some time and they 
approach this proposal for an agreement somewhat suspicious of what it may 
really mean. Knowing your own views and remembering what help you 
gave over the naval negotiations, I am sure that this feeling can be removed, 
and it would be a great blessing if it were. If this friction were removed 
what a change would come over European policy. I believe that if you with 
your great authority and insight would examine the situation anew and in 
relation to the great aims of our conversations, much good would follow. 
Were success to follow your efforts, I see an open road to all our endeavours 
to bring the soothing influence of confidence and mutual trust into the mind 
of Europe. | 

4. There are also one or two other very delicate matters raising hostility, 
which have been actively shown in Geneva circles. You are fully aware of 
them, and I wonder if you could do anything about them. Poland and the 
Little Entente are fearful lest their interests are to be sacrificed to the will of 
three or four Powers who, treating them as mere conveniences, will put them 
under the shadow of either perpetual fear or impossible subordination. 
Then there 1s Yugoslavia. I feel that contributions towards inspiring the 
lesser Governments of Europe with that confidence in the Great Powers 
which Is essential if we are to make Four-Power co-operation a reality, and 
a reality for good, are required from all of us. In a word, the ground must 
be prepared beforehand, not merely between ourselves, i.e. between the 
Great Powers, but also with the various Governments in Central and South- 
Eastern Europe who at present feel uncertain as to the objectives and 
methods of the Great Powers. I suggest that we should discuss this together 
immediately through the ordinary channels. Time should not be lost. I hope 
therefore that you will turn this over in your mind. 

The idea of a written agreement providing for Four-Power understanding 
and co-operation is so good and so promising in results that it is worth 


1 M. Daladier stated that, while nothing would be concluded or signed until Parliament 
had been consulted, he would serve the cause of conciliation with all his strength and would 
not allow himself to be deflected by protests of a nationalism that had nothing in common 
with patriotism. 
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making great efforts and even sacrifices to achieve success. For this we must 
destroy all these preliminary doubts and suspicions, so as to be able to get 
to the purpose of the plan, which is the removal by co-operation of the causes 
which at present frighten, and thereby threaten to divide the European 
Powers into opposing blocs, and thus in the end to make war inevitable. I 
am sure you will agree, since what we both want is co-operation not only on 
paper but in reality. 

I think we can congratulate ourselves that, though we have roused some 
fears, none of them are of great substance and that we have received heartfelt 
support from everyone earnestly seeking peace in Europe. Even when hesita- 
tion has been expressed there has been an underlying expectation that good 
will come and of thankfulness that we have been candid in telling Europe 
where its present condition is dangerously insecure. Every Government has 
at least a glimmering conviction that it is in their final interest to agree to 
the provision of machinery for making Article 19 of the Covenant operate in 
cases where it can be justifiably invoked. 

We have tried in a redraft of Article 2 of your draft to meet the difficulties 
we have encountered as regards Treaty revision, and thus to give the other 
Powers the assurances that they require and are indeed entitled to. This 
amendment and other amendments to the draft agreement which we are 
suggesting will, I hope, reach you shortly through the ordinary diplomatic 
channel. Meanwhile Sir John Simon was able while at Geneva to talk the 
matter over with the representatives of the Little Entente,? when he tried, 
and I hope with some success, to destroy the various misunderstandings and 
misinterpretations which have grown up as the result of the rumours which 
have been spread by the press. 

We have also redrafted Article 3 of your paper. Our reason for this is that, 
as at present drafted, your proposal appears to expose itself to the suggestion 
that it envisages the failure, or at least only a partial success, of the Dis- 
armament Conference with the consequent rearmament of Germany. Any 
such suggestion seems to me to be very dangerous and would cause much 
disquiet. Indeed it is in my view of the first importance that the Disarma- 
ment Conference must be rescued from failure. Failure would almost 
certainly lead to competition in armaments with all the consequent appre- 
hension and hostility. I was very much touched by the cordial support 
which your delegate offered to our Draft Convention at Geneva and at 
learning from Signor Grandi that you would accept the convention, provided 
it was not drastically amended by other Powers. I feel sure you will agree 
with me that when the Conference resumes on April 25, our two delegations 
should work together wholeheartedly to push this convention through with 
a minimum of amendment at the earliest date. I am convinced that this 1s 
the first step towards appeasement in Europe. 

This is a purely personal letter giving you my own private impression of 
the situation which we shall have to meet and, at the same time, carrying 
my very best wishes and regards. As I end, the memory of the new Rome— 

2 See Nos. 54, 56, and 57. 
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it indeed is the old Rome, reborn though but in its ruins—which I saw during 
those all too brief hours I spent with you, comes into my mind. 
I have the pleasure to remain 
Yours most sincerely, 


J. Ramsay MacDona.Lp 


P.S. I am shocked to find that your memorandum communicated in con- 
_ fidence to the German and French Ambassadors in Rome and to ourselves 
has been published in Paris. This, I fear, is likely to increase our diffi- 
culties but I have no doubt that we shall overcome them together with 
those mentioned at the outset of my letter. 


No. 67 


Str F. Stmon to Sir W. Erskine (Warsaw) 
No. 187 [C 3247/2607/62] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, April 4, 1933 
Sir, 

M. Skirmunt asked to see me today and expressed the views of his Govern- 
ment on the so-called Four-Power Pact which Signor Mussolini has sug- 
gested. He explained that he would have called earlier if he had not been 
laid up with an attack of gout, but that he was glad a few days had passed 
because this had given time for cool reflection since he had heard the Prime 
Minister’s speech in the House of Commons on the 23rd March. He had 
derived the impression from these recent events that the proposal for a Four- 
Power Pact would amount to an attempt to impose the views of the four 
Powers on other States, such as Poland, in matters in which Poland was 
intimately concerned, and the position of the Polish Government necessarily 
was that they could not contemplate being presented with a fait accompli, but 
were entitled, in accordance with their equal membership of the League of 
Nations, to be a party to deliberations and a consenting party to conclusions. 

I told the Ambassador that it appeared to me that he and his Government 
had gained a wrong impression of the purpose of the proposed Four-Power 
Pact, as he certainly has of the purport of the Prime Minister’s speech. The 
Prime Minister and I had gone to Rome for the purpose of making contact 
with the Italian Government, and our visit was, I thought, generally 
approved by other Powers, such as France, beforehand. When we reached 
Rome we saw for the first time the draft document which Signor Mussolini 
had at the same time communicated to France and Germany. We had not 
entered into any agreement, and, indeed, in discussing the draft, had pointed 
out various parts of it which, at first sight, would, we thought, require re- 
consideration. Since then various amendments had been under consideration 
and an exchange of views between the four Powers was still proceeding. 

But a more serious misapprehension was as to the general nature and 
purpose of the plan. The word ‘collaboration’ might be understood in two 
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senses: apparently Poland had assumed that collaboration between the four 
Powers was for the purpose of imposing their joint will on other people. That 
was not so. Collaboration in this connexion was an effort to secure for a 
period of years that there should not be a split in European policy which 
might result in the four Powers finding themselves in opposing blocs. The 
object was to secure co-operation as between themselves, not to impose 
conclusions on others without consulting the other parties who were in- 
terested in them. As for the Prime Minister’s speech, he had given to the 
House of Commons an account of what had passed as soon as we returned to 
England, as our constitutional practice demanded. But that was no reason 
for assuming that at the moment when he spoke any agreement or line of 
policy had been settled with any other Power. As for the reference to 
revision of treaties, it was quite true that this was a matter dealt with in 
Signor Mussolini’s draft, and the Prime Minister had made a corresponding 
reference. The question which we should ask Poland to consider was whether 
the anxieties which she entertained on the subject of treaty revision were got 
rid of by refusing ever to mention it. The topic was not, by that means, 
buried, and the effort to disregard it might only promote more strenuous and 
less regular efforts to bring it about. What we were therefore considering in 
this connexion (for nothing whatever was decided) was whether European 
peace would be promoted by an agreement signed by Italy, Germany, 
France and ourselves for a term of years, securing that the possibility of 
revision could only be envisaged if it was entered upon by a prescribed 
machinery and with the assent of those interested. I assured the Ambassador 
that there was no thought of arrangements which would be in conflict with 
the Covenant of the League and that his anxieties lest a great country like 
Poland should be deprived of its right to be consulted and to express con- 
currence were ill-founded. 

M. Skirmunt expressed himself as somewhat consoled by what I had said, 
though he indicated that the scepticism of his Government remained and 
that they must maintain their attitude of reserve as they were not at present 
prepared to accept willingly the idea of a Four-Power Pact. 


Iam, &c., 
JOHN SIMON 


No. 68 


Sir F. Stmon to Earl Granville (Brussels) 
No. 168 [C 3179/2607/62] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, April 4, 1933 
My Lord, 
The Belgian Ambassador saw me this afternoon and handed me the 
annexed note expressing the views of his Government on the so-called Four- 
Power Pact. 
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I told Baron de Cartier that the main object of the efforts which the Prime 
Minister and I had been making at Rome and in Paris was to prevent a split 
between the four Great Powers and to secure, if possible by written agree- 
ment between them, that they would collaborate in a common policy for 
Europe for a period of years. The collaboration envisaged was thus a security 
against internal division and not an attempt to establish dictatorial powers 
over other States. We well understood the anxieties of Belgium, and the 
Belgian Government might be quite sure that no attempt would be made to 
decide anything behind their back. As for the question of revision, this was 
a conception which no one liked to mention, but that did not mean that it 
was not in fact thought about in various quarters. The question was, there- 
fore, whether it might not be a better security for the future peace of Europe 
to define the methods by which alone any such question could be raised 
rather than to leave the whole subject taboo and risk irregular and even 
violent action. 

The Ambassador thanked me for what I had said, and added that the 
Belgian Government never had any doubt as to the goodwill of His Majesty’s 
Government towards them. They felt that in matters of high policy we 
tended to take a similar line, and they were confident that we were not pur- 
suing a policy to their detriment. He noted that though Signor Mussolini’s 
original draft had contained a reference to colonial questions, this had now 
been removed from the document, and the Belgian Government were very 
glad to learn that this was so. 

Iam, &c., 


Joun Simon 


ENCLOosuURE IN No. 68 
Pro-memoria 
AMBASSADE DE BELGIQUE, LONDRES, le 3 avril, 1933 


Le Gouvernement belge considére comme hautement souhaitable, dans les 
conjonctures actuelles, que les quatre principales Puissances de |’Europe 
occidentale réalisent entre elles une confiante collaboration. Les Accords de 
Locarno! devraient étre l’une des bases essentielles de cette collaboration. Ils 
constituent la condition primordiale du maintien de la paix dans |’Europe 
occidentale. Les quatre Puissances en sont avec la Belgique signataires, et 
c’est dans |’élaboration de ces accords que leur coopération s’est manifestée 
la premiére fois. 

Le Pacte rhénan n’est pas la seule base de la sécurité de la Belgique. Celle-ci 
dépend en outre du Pacte de la Société des Nations, auquel se relie l’ Accord 
de Locarno. La Belgique attache une grande importance a ce que les garan- 
ties que la Société des Nations lui procure ne soient pas affaiblies. 

Il est désirable que la collaboration des quatre Puissances se développe dans 
le cadre et conformément aux dispositions du Pacte de la Société des Nations. 


! Printed in British and Foreign State Papers, vol. 121, pp. 923-6. 
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Le Gouvernement du Roi a pris acte avec satisfaction des assurances qui 
ont été données a cet égard par Mr. MacDonald, dans le discours qu’il a 
prononcé le 23 mars a la Chambre des Communes. 

Une collaboration entre les quatre principales Puissances de Europe 
occidentale peut parfaitement se concilier avec les dispositions du Pacte. Le 
régime d’égalité juridique que celui-ci instaure parmi les membres de la 
Société des Nations ne supprime pas les inégalités de fait qui résultent de 
l’influence, des forces et des ressources des Etats. Le Pacte reconnait les res- 
ponsabilités et le rdle particuliers qui incombent aux principales Puissances 
en leur conférant un siége permanent au Conseil. 

A son article 19, il prévoit, d’autre part, la revision des traités dans l’intérét 
de la paix. Mais le Pacte l’entoure de garanties dont on ne saurait, sans grave 
danger, la dissocier. Elle est liée notamment avec l’engagement d’observer 
scrupuleusement toutes les obligations des traités, de respecter et de maintenir 
contre toute agression extérieure l’intégrité territoriale et l’indépendance poli- 
tique des membres de la Société, de régler pacifiquement les différends qui 
s éléveraient entre eux et de ne point se faire justice 4 soi-méme. 

Sans qu’on ait eu recours a l’application de I’article 19, plusieurs clauses 
importantes des traités de paix ont subi depuis la guerre une revision; celle-ci 
s’est opérée a l’amiable, en s’inspirant des circonstances. 

Mais autant il est sage d’ajuster de commun accord les engagements inter- 
nationaux aux conditions nouvelles ou de rechercher le moyen de corriger les 
inconvénients que leur application aurait révélés, autant il serait périlleux de 
proposer, comme but a la collaboration des Puissances, la revision des traités 
congue d’une maniére générale et abstraite. Adopter un semblable pro- 
gramme exposerait au risque d’affaiblir le respect dd aux traités et de com- 
promettre gravement l’ordre international. Et une semblable action, loin de 
restaurer la confiance, aurait pour effet de l’ébranler irrémédiablement. 

Parmi les principes qui sont a la base du Pacte il en est un encore qu’il 
convient de rappeler: c’est la régle fondamentale d’aprés laquelle aucune 
question intéressant un membre de la Société des Nations ne saurait étre 
résolue en dehors de lui. L’article 4, paragraphe 5, du Pacte dispose que tout 
membre de la Société qui n’est pas représenté au Conseil est invité a y en- 
voyer siéger un représentant lorsqu’une question qui l’intéresse particuliére- 
ment est portée devant le Conseil. 

Au moment ot fut élaboré le Pacte rhénan, M. Vandervelde, Ministre des 
Affaires étrangéres, fit inscrire au procés-verbal que, conformément a l’article 
4, paragraphe 5, du Covenant, la Belgique serait invitée 4 prendre part aux 
délibérations du Conseil, dans tous les cas ot lintervention de celui-ci est 
prévue par le Pacte rhénan. C’est dans le méme esprit qu’au moment ou, en 
1927, la Belgique cessa d’étre représentée au Conseil — dont elle avait fait 
partie depuis la constitution de la Société des Nations — le Gouvernement 
britannique nous donna l’assurance que les dispositions du paragraphe 5 de 
article 4 seraient toujours appliquées a la Belgique dans l’esprit le plus 
libéral, si une question intéressant les Accords de Locarno venait a se poser, 
et il exprima en méme temps I’espoir que si des conversations officieuses 
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s engageaient au sujet de l’application de ces accords, le Ministre des Affaires 
étrangéres de Belgique y prendrait part avec ses collégues des autres Etats 
signataires. Des déclarations analogues furent faites 4 Paris, Rome et Berlin. 
Il est utile dans les circonstances présentes de rappeler cette régle et ces pro- 
messes pour qu’elles ne soient pas perdues de vue. 

S’inspirant de l’article 4, paragraphe 5, du Covenant, ainsi que des faits 
rappelés ci-dessus, le Gouvernement belge estime devoir demander que, si 
les quatre Puissances principales délibéraient entre elles sur des questions 
touchant les intéréts de la Belgique, et spécialement le Pacte rhénan ou les 
colonies africaines, la Belgique fit associée 4 ces échanges de vues. II serait 
heureux que des assurances lui fussent données a cet égard. 


No. 69 


Ser F. Stmon to Sir H, Rumbold (Berlin) 
No. 271 [C 3387/2607/62] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, April 7, 1933 
Sir, 

Herr von Hoesch saw me again today about the four-Power negotiations 
(see my previous despatch No. 233! of the goth March). I asked Sir Robert 
Vansittart to be present at the interview. 

2. The German Ambassador began by expressing regret that the revised 
British draft which had been sent to Rome and to Paris took no account of 
the German amendments which he had communicated to me at our previous 
interview and which were enclosed in my despatch No. 233. Sir Robert 
Vansittart explained that the German document had not, in fact, reached his 
hands until after the revised British text was despatched. There was no 
intention to ignore the German suggestions, and they were, in fact, being 
carefully studied. 

g. Herr von Hoesch then turned to a detailed examination of the revised 
British draft. The German Government had received a copy of it from 
Rome. On Article 1 he noted that the final sentence in Signor Mussolini’s 
original draft had been dropped out. The Ambassador regretted this, com- 
menting that this meant that the political idea embodied in the original 
article had disappeared, and nothing was left but an assurance of co- 
operation in the spirit of the Kellogg Pact and the ‘non-resort to force’ 
declaration. I understood him to mean by the ‘political idea’ a conception 
that the four Great Powers would pledge themselves to use their united 
influence to bring other European States into line. I told the Ambassador 
that I had again and again explained our general attitude in this regard to 
representatives of the Little Entente and Poland by saying that our object 
was collaboration between the four Great Powers in the sense that this would 
discourage and render impossible the formation of opposing blocs. We had 


1 No. 61. 
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not conceived that a combination of the four Great Powers could impose its 
will on other European States, but, if there really was agreement between the 
four, the collective influence they would exert on others would be great. 

4. The Ambassador then turned to Article 2 in the latest British version, 
observing that our draft only contemplated ‘the possibility of revision’, 
whereas Signor Mussolini’s original text had affirmed ‘the principle of re- 
vision’ as one of the elements of future European policy. On this I pointed 
out that Signor Mussolini had accepted the change of phrase while we were 
in Rome. I enquired what was meant by ‘the principle of revision’. We 
were not affirming that this or that change of boundary was desirable. We were 
engaged in getting an agreement between the four Powers which, while 
recognising the possibility of revision, also affirmed the sanctity of treaties 
and pointed out the proper method by which any question of revision could 
be determined. The article was, therefore, a security against irregular efforts 
to revise, while at the same time it was a specific recognition that revision 
may come about. I had so explained it to M. Titulesco and others, and I did 
not think it at all likely that a return to Signor Mussolini’s original phrase 
could be accepted by France or her friends. Our amendments were designed 
to make it more easy for France to accept the four-Power arrangement, and, 
if there was any arrangement, French assent was necessary. The Ambassador 
observed that it appeared to him that the successive suggestions for amending 
the original document were only making the gap between different points of 
view wider. Sir Robert Vansittart and I urged him strongly to take a more 
moderate view and to realise that, if the achievement of a four-Power agree- 
ment could be gained, even in the modified terms to which he had taken 
objection, this would be a great contribution to European stability and in 
the real interest of Germany herself. 

5. On paragraph 3 of the British revised draft, His Excellency took up a 
definite position. He contrasted it with the German draft for Article 3, which 
he had handed to me on the goth March. Germany, he said, was prepared to 
make the concession of agreement that for the lifetime of the first Disarma- 
ment Convention she should not have material equality, but would be con- 
tent with an acknowledgment of her equality of status, subject to certain 
necessary adjustments. But after the first convention was over, she claimed 
to be put in a position of equality in the fullest sense. She could not consent 
to an agreement which treated her approach to equality as taking place by 
degrees, when the gradations might be endless. It was from this point of view 
that he criticised the last sentence of Article 3 as it appears in the British 
revised draft. He added that, in his opinion, this insistence on graduality in 
the future was not in accordance with my speech and the White Paper of 
the 23rd July.2 He also took objection to the reference in the first sentence 
of the British draft to the conditions laid down in the resolution of the 11th 
December. 

2 The reference appears to be to the Anglo-French Consultative Pact of July 13, 1932, 
printed in Cmd. 4131. Sir J. Simon spoke on the subject at the meeting of the Council of 
the League of Nations on July 15. 
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6. My reply to him was on the following lines: Equality of rights was a 
phrase which might have many meanings and applications, but there could 
be no question that the sense in which ‘equality of rights’ had been conceded 
to Germany was that which was defined in the Five-Power Agreement of the 
11th December, 1.e., the equality must be ‘in a régime of security’. It seemed 
to me impossible to suppose that France would sign a document in any other 
terms. But the second sentence of the British draft of Article 3, if agreed to by 
France, contained a most valuable concession to Germany, for it involved the 
recognition that the Draft Convention recently put forward by the United 
Kingdom delegation at Geneva did provide the régime of security which 
would justify equality of rights being conceded. This would surely be a most 
valuable admission for Germany herself, and I hoped that this would be 
realised. As regards what was to happen at the end of the period of the first 
Disarmament Convention, that was a problem which, as His Excellency 
knew, had been much discussed in disarmament circles, and there was no cut 
and dried solution conceivable. The British Convention had dealt with the 
problem by providing that there must be another Disarmament Convention 
for the purpose of reaching a new agreement before the first convention ran 
out. Germany knew perfectly well that this gave her every opportunity of 
securing fair treatment, for her agreement would be necessary if a second 
Disarmament Convention was to emerge. It was, I considered, far better, 
in the interests of everybody, including Germany, to leave the matter in that 
form rather than for Germany now to come forward with the blunt and 
uncompromising demand that we should, five years in advance, proclaim 
her material equality five years hence. Here again she was proposing a 
formula which was not likely to be accepted and was much more likely to 
wreck the four-Power negotiations than to promote them. Our proper 
course was to work together for a four-Power agreement now in terms which 
would not provoke resentment and suspicion, and then, under the appeasing 
influence of such an agreement, we should work together for an improvement 
in the European atmosphere which would make the next step more easy to 
take when the time came to take it. The attempt to define the next step in 
these absolute terms now was the last thing which would be likely to promote 
agreement and good understanding. | 

7. The conversation concluded by Sir Robert Vansittart and myself 
warning the Ambassador of the danger of Germany asking for more than she 
was likely to get. Recent events in the interior of Germany had not improved 
the atmosphere in this country, and Germany knew that our own policy was 
one of fairness to her, and it would be a pity if the opportunity was lost by 
the position on the German side so hardening as to make the agreement of 
others, including the French, more difficult. 

Iam, &c., 


Joxun Simon 
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No. 70 


Ser F. Stmon to Str N. Henderson (Belgrade) 
No. 92 [C 3248/2607/62] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, April 7, 1933 
Sir, 

Dr. Diouritch called on me this afternoon and explained at some length 
the anxieties of the Yugoslav Government as to the possible outcome of the 
Rome and Paris conversations. He had heard the Prime Minister’s speech 
in the House of Commons on the 23rd March and indicated his concern more 
particularly as to the passages referring to revision. 

I told the Minister that there seemed to me to be some misunderstanding 
about what the Prime Minister said, which, however, was not due to the 
words he used. Mr. MacDonald had used no language which indicated any 
approval of proposals for frontier revision being made. He had merely re- 
ported to the House of Commons, as his duty was, that one of the matters 
discussed in the Rome conversations and involved in the four-Power drafts 
under consideration was that of providing machinery for considering re- 
vision questions and thus of securing that they should not be raised by other 
and less regular ways. Collaboration between the four Western Powers, as a 
general principle, was aimed at discouraging a division of view between them 
which might throw them into opposing blocs; it was not aimed at imposing 
the view of the Great Powers upon other people against their will. As for 
frontier revision, it had to be remembered that the question was not disposed 
of by refusing to mention it, for in certain quarters it was much in people’s 
minds. Consequently, it might well be that the signature of the four Powers 
to some agreed and limiting machinery might promote European peace 
rather than induce new elements of disturbance. On the other hand, I fully 
appreciated the point of view which had been expressed to me, more parti- 
cularly by M. Titulesco.! It was to be observed that, so far as the reports 
reaching me showed, the French Premier had not expressed himself as 
opposed to the whole idea of a four-Power agreement, though methods of 
procedure and the contents of the document were 1n no way decided upon. 
I added assurances that there was no idea of supplanting the League of 
Nations any more than there was of imposing four-Power decisions upon 
interested Powers without full and equal consultation. 

Dr. Diouritch said that his country had no doubt at all as to our own 
object in these discussions. His Majesty’s Government, they knew, desired 
to promote peace and tranquillity. What did give his Government special 
anxiety was that these suggestions should have originated in Rome and be so 
strongly favoured by Italy—their past experience had made them very 
nervous of Italian intentions. I told the Minister that I fully appreciated 
these anxieties. In Rome there had been no reference to Italo-Yugoslav 
relations, except that I had urged Signor Mussolini privately that Italy 


1 See No. 56. 
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should do everything she could to improve them. He replied that we need 
have no anxieties on this score: Italy was preoccupied with urgent domestic 
problems and had no intention of taking action on the other side of the 
Adriatic. I added that we greatly hoped that Yugoslavia, on her side, would 
do everything possible to improve her relations with Italy. 


Iam, &c., 
Joxun Son 


No. 71 


Letter from Signor Mussolini to the Prime Minister 
[C' 3434/2607/62] 
ROME, April 10, 1933 
( Translation.)' 
Dear Mr. MacDonald, 

1. Your letter? has given me great pleasure on account of the kindly feeling 
which inspires it and the evidence which it affords me of the continuation of 
the work of collaboration which has lasted, it may be said, without a break 
all through this difficult post-war period between our two Governments, and 
which through your visit to Rome has received a fresh impulse at a moment 
especially delicate and important for the political and economic future of 
Europe and the world. But more than that I wish to offer you particularly 
my warm congratulations on the great and truly courageous speech which 
you made in the House of Commons and which brings new light to bear on 
the present needs and on the urgency of remedying them. 

2. I fully agree with regard to the propriety of working in the direction of 
clarification, so that the Pact, having overcome the inevitable apprehensions 
which it has aroused in certain sections of the public opinion of some countries 
and in certain responsible men, and appearing instead to all in its true 
light and its final objectives, may become a potent and vital instrument of 
peace and reconstruction and not be reduced to a sterile affirmation of inten- 
tions and principles. 

3. While Sir John Simon and yourself have been speaking at Paris and 
Geneva with the object of eliminating uncertainty and suspicion, I have had 
occasion to exert myself in the same sense in various talks with certain foreign 
representatives accredited here, and also by means of instructions given to the 
Italian diplomatic agents. 

4. The recent deliberations of the Grand Council have also been conceived 
to this purpose, as was desired. As you will have observed, it affirms in expli- 


t The text of this letter was communicated to the Foreign Office from No. 10 Downing St. 
on April 15. The translation was made in the Foreign Office and the original was returned. 
On April 21 extracts were telegraphed to Washington for the Prime Minister who had 
left England on April 15 for a visit to the United States. Mr. MacDonald arrived back in 
England on May 3. See No. 86 and Chapter IX. 

2 See No. 66. 
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cit fashion, although without dogmatic intransigence, that the Pact must 
remain intact in its fundamental outlines. If we yield on this point, we shall 
perhaps attain success more easily, but our labours will be in vain. If, 
as I believe is indispensable, the document which we shall sign is to act on 
the public opinion of the various countries and operate in the sense which 
we desire, it is essential that it shall lose nothing of its completeness and 
clarity, and that it shall remain the expression of an act of policy and 
not be transformed by means of tiresome elaboration into an act which is 
merely judical [stc] and inoperative. 

5. The work of clarification undertaken must obviously continue and be 
developed. In your letter you suggest an immediate discussion between our- 
selves of the best way of preparing the ground as regards other Governments. 
To this end might be directed the language held by the British and Italian 
diplomatists alike, and hence the action which they will take in conformity 
with the place which England and Italy occupy in the Treaty of Locarno, the 
inspiring principles of which we seek to apply and vivify in the new Pact. It 
will give me pleasure to learn the observations which you will think fit to 
make on the subject. Signor Grandi, who will hand this letter to you, will 
meanwhile be able to acquaint you with the declarations and explanations 
which up to the present have been furnished to the other Governments and 
which I consider calculated to eliminate the apprehensions which have 
arisen and to make the true objectives of the initiative better understood. 

6. One of the results to be achieved is obviously that of clearing from the 
way the particular causes of misunderstanding and friction which exist 
between certain countries. You indicate in this connexion the situation 
which exists with regard to France and also to Yugoslavia. I may tell you in 
all frankness that these facts were among those in my mind when I suggested 
the new Pact, with the intention of examining them, as you say, ex novo and 
in relation to the great objectives to be attained. As you will surely have 
noticed, the communiqué of the Grand Council} gives expression in clear 
fashion to my conviction and that of the Fascist Government that in the new 
political atmosphere full international collaboration will be possible between 
all the countries. Thus as regards the particular situations indicated by you, 
suitable direct negotiations can at the given moment respond effectively to 
the purpose; while as regards the co-operation of certain great countries, the 
United States being foremost, I consider that their moral and political sup- 
port even at this phase of the negotiations might be most useful, and that to 
this end a declaration of association on the part of the Washington Govern- 
ment, even if couched in vague terms, would certainly be exceedingly helpful. 
If you agree, our Ambassadors in America might usefully sound first of all 
the United States Government on the subject. 

7. As concerns the observations which you make in regard to certain 
modifications to be made in the articles of the draft Pact, and the amend- 
ments which you suggest, it is superfluous to assure you that I have examined 
them with care, taking also into consideration the observations which the 

3 Of April 6. 
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German Government have made on the subject, with which you are already 
acquainted ; and it is needless to add that I shall continue the said examina- 
tion, devoting similar attention also to the observations which reach me from 
the French Government. I must, however, state in all candour that I would 
view with great regret the disappearance of the final paragraph of Article 1, 
since it appears necessary to me that it should remain affirmed that all the 
States shall participate in the policy of co-operation and peace, even though 
the form in which this sentiment is expressed may be appropriately revised. 

8. With regard to Article 2, it is with pleasure that I have seen the 
reaffirmation in your letter that you, like myself, think that all the Govern- 
ments have already at least the feeling that it 1s to their interest that a pro- 
cedure should be laid down which is capable of rendering operative Article 19 
of the Covenant in the cases in which it may be justly invoked. I appreciate 
your intention of improving the text which we discussed together at Rome but, 
apart from other considerations, it appears to me that excessive precision in 
this sense must be disadvantageous, since it would deprive us of the necessary 
liberty of action in accordance with circumstances, while on the other hand 
the definite affirmation that revision is not possible otherwise than by means 
of agreements based upon mutual understanding and solidarity of the 
reciprocal interests, and within the framework of the League of Nations, 
affords ample guarantees to everyone. 

g. As regards Article 3, I hesitate greatly to consider that in a Pact which 
is to have the duration of ten years and which aims at laying down the chief 
outlines of a policy of understanding, a definite Plan should find an appro- 
priate place, even although it may possess the advantages which I myself 
have willingly recognised by associating myself promptly with it. It may as 
a matter of fact represent only one stage on the pathway of disarmament, 
and after some time, and certainly before the expiration of the ten years, in 
accordance with the spirit which animates it, if I am not mistaken, it cannot 
fail to be surpassed. It will be precisely the fact that it 1s surpassed that will 
furnish the proof of its success. We might perhaps consider a separate 
Protocol which would contain the approval, at least in principle, of the said 
Plan, inasmuch as it represents a first effective application of the criteria 
which inspire the Pact and in particular of the principle of equality of nights. 
However you know as well and better than I the objections which have been 
raised in regard to the Plan from both German and French quarters. So far 
as I am concerned, on the resumption of the labours of the Conference on the 
25th instant the Italian Delegation will continue to afford the Plan and the 
British Delegation most cordial support in order to achieve the success of 
their initiative. | 

10. I am not yet acquainted with the observations which the French 
Government are about to make in connexion with the Pact, and if it is 
necessary I shall give more definite shape at a later date to the various 
considerations which I have set forth to you above. 

11. This letter from me, like the one which you sent to myself, is strictly 
personal. It is the bearer of my most friendly salutations, together with the 
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expression of my satisfaction at having become personally acquainted with 
you and having discussed matters so cordially and usefully with you. 


(signed) 
Musso_Lini 


No. 72 


Str 7. Simon to Sir R. Graham (Rome) 


No. 304 [C 3339/2607/62] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, April 10, 1933 
Sir, 

Signor Grandi saw me today and made a number of enquiries on behalf 
of the Italian Government. 

2. First, Signor Mussolini wishes the Prime Minister and me to know 
that Mr. Norman Davis had been hinting that it would be desirable for the 
United States to join in the proposed four-Power arrangement. Signor 
Mussolini thought that there would be difficulties in adding an American 
signature, at any rate in present circumstances, and he wished to inform us 
of his view and ask for ours. I replied that, speaking for myself, there 
certainly appcared to be difficulties in turning the Four-Power Pact into a 
Five-Power Pact; for the proposed document dealt with Article 19 of the 
Covenant, to which the United States was not bound; it recited the ‘No resort 
to force’ assurance, which was an assurance between European States, with 
which America was not associated, although Mr. Norman Davis was present 
at Geneva when the paragraph was framed. But, might it not be very useful 
if the United States could be induced to make some general declaration of 
approval and support in regard to this effort to promote co-operation in 
Europe? Signor Grandi said that this was Signor Mussolini’s own feeling. 
I observed that, as the Prime Minister was going to America at the end of 
the week,' opportunity might arise for him to explain the general position 
in this regard to Mr. Roosevelt, and if, as the outcome of the visit, the 
American Government found itself prepared to declare its approval and 
support of such an arrangement, this would, I thought, be an excellent way 
of getting their association with what was arranged. 

3. Next, Signor Grandi communicated Signor Mussolini’s enquiries as 
to the effect of the recent démarche of M. Titulesco and others in criticism of 
the idea of a four-Power engagement. I said that the attitude taken up by 
M. Titulesco? had been very prominently stated in the press. He had shown 
strong resistance to the whole conception, and Dr. Benes had expressed him- 
self to the same effect in more moderate terms.3 The Yugoslav Minister had 
also seen me and had expressed the anxieties of his own country.‘ I told 
Signor Grandi that in interviews with these gentlemen I had stressed the fact 
that co-operation between the four Western Powers was aimed at discourag- 


™ See No. 71, note 1. 2 See No. 56. 3 See No. 54. 4 See No. 70. 
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ing the formation of opposing blocs. We did not understand that this co- 
operation involved an attempt to impose upon others the will of the four 
Powers. On the contrary, it was a plan for supplementing and not for 
contradicting the machinery of the League. I added that the recent exchange 
of drafts, including the German amendments, did not seem to be making the 
process of agreement any easier, and, indeed, indicated an increasing 
separation in points of view. But we were persisting in the project, which I 
thought ought not to be hurried, since the Prime Minister’s visit to America 
might materially affect the chances of a conclusion. If, as a result of this, 
American goodwill was stimulated and European co-operation encouraged, 
the prospects of a good result of Signor Mussolini’s effort would be enhanced. 
The Ambassador said that he entirely agreed. 

4. Before Signor Grandi left, I mentioned that we had information that 
Herr Goring was going to Rome this week. Signor Grandi said that he was 
there now. I dropped the hint that the Italian Government might be able 
to use the opportunity to give him some good advice and restrain the 
excesses of German action in regard to the Jews and others. The Ambassador 
said that he well understood how British public opinion was stirred on this 
subject and not merely Anglo-Jewish opinion, and promised to convey to 
Signor Mussolini our hopes that he might be able to use his influence directly 
with Herr Goring on the side of moderation. 

Iam, &c., 


Joun Son 


No. 73 


Ser E. Phipps (Vienna) to Sir F. Simon (Received April 11, 12.15 p.m.) 
No. 54 Telegraphic [C 33171/3311/3] 
VIENNA, April 11, 1933, 10.45 a.m. 

Chancellor informed French Minister at his farewell interview and sent 
me a message through Political Director last night that he was flying with 
the latter to Rome this morning. 

Primary object of visit was to see the Pope in Holy Year and discuss con- 
cordat. He will however see Signor Mussolini tomorrow. 

Repeated to Rome and Berlin. 


No. 74 


Str F. Stmon to Str R. Graham (Rome) 
No. 81 Telegraphic [C 3311/3311/3] 


Viennaiclesrani No.693 FOREIGN OFFICE, April 11, 1933, 9.0 p.m. 


I should welcome any further information you can obtain about the object 


t No. 73. 
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of Dollfuss’s visit. Possibly you could find an opportunity to ask Signor 
Mussolini. 

Please also consult Sir R. Clive.? 

Repeated to Vienna. 


32 H.M. Minister to the Holy See. 


No. 75 


Sir E. Phipps (Vienna) to Sir F. Simon (Received April 17) 
No. 36 Saving: Telegraphic [C 3436/3311/3] 


My telegram No. 54. VIENNA, April 11, 1933 


Nobody can go anywhere without arousing suspicion somewhere. 

Yugoslav Minister expressed to me this morning deep misgiving over 
Rome visit; he is convinced that it has been arranged by Signor Mussolini 
for the purpose of discussing restoration here and in Hungary. I did my best 
to pacify him and observed, if that was the purpose, visit would hardly have 
been arranged to coincide with presence in Rome of German Ministers. 
Even French Minister, though less excited, does not like visit and talked 
gloomily of Austria going ‘from Scylla to Charybdis’; I consoled him by 
pointing out advantages of the latter. He suggested to Chancellor that he 
should call on French Ambassador in Rome to inform His Excellency of 
results of visit but Chancellor did not seem to welcome this suggestion. 

As for Czechoslovak Minister, he has gone to Prague vowing that his 
country will not contribute to loan until Austria behaves better politically. 

Chancellor told French Minister last night that he would invoke support 
of Signor Mussolini against German National Socialists who were becoming 
increasingly active here. 

I tell any of my excited colleagues that I cannot see why a Catholic 
Austrian Chancellor should not visit the Pope at Easter in Holy Year or how 
he could avoid seeing Signor Mussolini on that occasion. 

Repeated to Rome, Berlin, Belgrade and Prague. 


t No. 73. 


No. 76 


Memorandum communicated by the French Ambassador, April 11° 
[G 3340/2607/62] 
AMBASSADE DE FRANCE A LONDRES, le 11 avril 1933 
Le Gouvernement frangais a apprécié toute l’importance de la proposition 
dont le Chef du Gouvernement italien a pris linitiative le 18 mars. Il mesure 


t This memorandum (and the accompanying annex) with minor verbal differences in 
the text was printed in 1933 in an official French Government publication entitled Parts 
d’entente et de collaboration paraphé a Rome le 7 juin, 1933. 
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la valeur qu’aurait, dans l’intérét de la paix, la coopération plus étroite de 
quatre Puissances voisines auxquelles leur qualité permanente de membre du 
Conseil confére des responsabilités particuliéres 4 l’égard de la Société des 
Nations et de ses membres, et qui ont signé en commun les Accords de 
Locarno. Ayant fait de l’affermissement de la paix européenne le but 
immuable de sa politique, le Gouvernement de la République est prét a 
s’associer activement dans un esprit de franchise sympathique 4 tout effort 
dont il sera légitime d’espérer qu’il concoure efficacement a ce résultat. 

Un tel effort doit nécessairement se poursuivre dans le cadre que tracent a 
la politique des quatre Puissances les engagements qu’elles ont contractés: 
accords de Locarno; pacte de Paris; déclaration de non-recours 4 la force 
proposée par la déclaration du 11 décembre 1932 et acceptée le 2 mars par la 
Commission politique de la Conférence du Désarmement; enfin, et 4 la téte 
de tous ces engagements, le Pacte de la Société des Nations. 

Si le strict respect du Pacte est un devoir pour tous les membres de la 
Société il s’impose avec une rigueur particuliére aux Puissances qui siégent 
dans le Conseil 4 titre permanent; il ne peut donc étre question pour ces 
Puissances de déroger en quoi que ce soit aux méthodes et aux procédures 
prévues par la Charte de la Société. 

Celle-ci donne a tous les Etats la garantie qu’aucune décision les concer- 
nant ne peut étre prise sans qu’ilss’y soient associés. Il ne saurait étre question 
pour les quatre Puissances d’élaborer des décisions qu’elles chercheraient 
ensuite a imposer a d’autres. I] ne peut s’agir que d’élaborer des décisions les 
concernant seules ou de rechercher d’une maniére générale, pour les sou- 
mettre ensuite aux organismes réguliers de la Société des Nations, des procé- 
dures, des améliorations ou des précisions concernant surtout tel ou tel 
article du Pacte. 

Il ne peut, d’ailleurs, étre question d’un choix arbitraire entre ces articles. 
Le lien qui les unit ne saurait étre dissocié. L’article 19 offre le moyen légal, 
exclusif, sans recours a la force, d’adopter [stc ? adapter] les traités existants a 
la situation internationale, quand il serait vérifié que leur maintien pourrait 
mettre en péril la paix du monde. Cet article et ces possibilités ne sauraient 
étre contestés. Mais d’autres principes, qui ne lui cédent en rien en im- 
portance, sont affirmés par d’autres articles. Par exemple, l’article 10 stipule 
Pobligation de maintenir contre toute agression extérieure l’intégrité terri- 
toriale des membres de la Société; l’article 16 prévoit des mesures d’ordre 
économique et militaire contre les Etats ayant recours a la guerre en viola- 
tion de leurs engagements. Si l’on devait assigner 4 la collaboration des 
Puissances des objets précis dans les limites du Pacte, le souci d’assurer la 
pleine efficacité de cet article ne devrait pas s’imposer avec moins de force 
que celui de permettre une mise en ceuvre éventuelle de |’article 19, 

Le Gouvernement de la République ne peut d’ailleurs s’empécher de 
souligner qu’a insister en termes particuliers sur le principe de la revision, on 
risque de faire naitre des espoirs qu’il serait impossible ensuite de satisfaire ou 
de susciter des inquiétudes qui, méme injustifiées, ne manqueraient pas de 
faire obstacle au rapprochement des peuples. II ne croit pas, en particulier, 
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qu’au moment ot dans une partie de l’Europe, se poursuit une évolution des 
esprits et des institutions, dont il est impossible de discerner le terme, il con- 
vienne de tenter une telle expérience. Le Gouvernement de la République a 
témoigné par ses actes du désir qu’il a de voir assurer le succés de la Confé- 
rence du Désarmement. La coopération des quatre Puissances devrait avoir 
pour premier effet de réduire les oppositions qui s’y sont manifestées entre 
leurs conceptions respectives. La déclaration du 11 décembre 1932 a prévu 
Poctroi a P Allemagne de I’égalité des droits dans un régime assurant a toutes 
les nations la sécurité; cette déclaration garde toute sa valeur. Le Gouverne- 
ment francais s’est, d’ailleurs, félicité de voir rappeler dans la proposition 
italienne, comme dans la proposition britannique, que l’égalité des droits 
ne peut se réaliser que par étapes et conformément aux accords qui devront 
intervenir a cet effet. Il convient d’y ajouter que ces étapes successives ne 
peuvent se réaliser que par un désarmement progressif, a l’exclusion de tout 
réarmement. 

En déposant un projet de convention qui reprend une partie des principes 
inclus dans d’autres propositions, notamment dans la proposition francaise, 
et sur lesquelles la Commission générale s’est déja prononcée, la délégation 
britannique a fourni une base pratique de discussion, qui doit permettre a la 
Conférence d’aboutir. Le Gouvernement frangais s’associera de tout son 
pouvoir aux efforts qui seront faits dans ce sens, tout en se réservant, ainsi 
que l’ont fait d’autres Gouvernements, suivant l’invitation méme des repré- 
sentants britanniques 4 Genéve, de proposer tels amendements ou modifica- 
tions qui lui paraitraient indispensables. 

Une politique de coopération des quatre Puissances ne saurait se limiter 
aux questions dont la Société des Nations est saisie. Elle s’appliquera 
naturellement a toutes les questions qui leur sont communes; elle doit aussi 
les conduire a se concerter sur toutes questions d’intérét commun a I’ Europe, 
notamment sur celles qui concernent la restauration de son économie et qui 
sont si pressantes, étant entendu qu’une telle coopération ne saurait étre 
dirigée contre aucun Etat, quel qu'il soit, qu’elle ne doit exclure aucune 
collaboration, et qu’il est tout indiqué de la rattacher aux efforts déja traités 
dans ce sens par l’Union européenne. 

C’est en s’inspirant des considérations qui précédent, que le Gouvernement 
de la République, sur la base des propositions des Gouvernements italien et 
britannique, soumet a leur examen le projet d’accord, dont le texte est annexé 
au présent mémorandum. 


ANNEX TO No. 76 


Projet de Pacte d’Entente et de Collaboration 


L’Allemagne, la France, la Grande-Bretagne, I’Italie, 

Conscientes des responsabilités particuliéres que leur impose leur qualité 
de membre permanent du Conseil de la Société des Nations a l’égard de la 
‘Société elle-méme et de ses membres, et de celle qui résulte de leur signature 
commune des Accords de Locarno; | 
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Convaincues que |’état de malaise qui régne dans le monde ne peut étre 
dissipé que par un renforcement de leur solidarité susceptible d’affirmer en 
Europe la confiance dans la paix; 

Fidéles aux engagements qu’elles ont pris par le Pacte de la Société des 
Nations, les Traités de Locarno et le Pacte Briand—Kellogg, et se référant a la 
déclaration de renonciation a la force, dont le principe a été adopté le 2 mars 
dernier, par la Commission politique de la Conférence du Désarmement; 

Soucieuses de donner leur pleine efficacité a toutes les dispositions du Pacte, 
en se conformant aux méthodes et procédures qui y sont prévues et auxquelles 
elles n’entendent pas déroger; 

Respectueuses des droits de chaque Etat, dont il ne saurait étre disposé en 
dehors de l’intéressé; 

Ont arrété les dispositions suivantes: 


ARTICLE 1° 


Les hautes parties contractantes se concerteront sur toutes questions qui 
leur sont propres et s’efforceront de pratiquer entre elles, dans le cadre du 
Pacte de la Société des Nations, une politique effective de collaboration en 
vue du maintien de la paix. 


ARTICLE 2 


Les hautes parties contractantes, en vue de l’application éventuelle en 
Europe des articles du Pacte et notamment des articles 10, 16 et 19, décident 
d’examiner entre elles, et sous réserve de décisons qui ne peuvent étre prises 
que par les organes réguliers de la Société des Nations, toutes propositions 
tendant a donner leur pleine efficacité aux méthodes et procédures prévues 
par ces articles. 


ARTICLE 3 


Renouvelant, pour ce qui les concerne, leur déclaration commune du 
11 décembre 1932, les hautes parties contractantes voient dans le récent projet 
de convention britannique une base pratique de discussion qui doit permettre 
a la Conférence du Désarmement d’élaborer aussi rapidement que possible 
une convention assurant une réduction substantielle et une limitation des 
armements, avec des dispositions pour sa revision ultérieure, en vue de réduc- 
tions nouvelles. L’Allemagne, pour sa part, reconnait que légalité des 
droits, dans un régime comportant pour toutes les nations la sécurité, ne peut 
se réaliser que par étapes, conformément a l’article 8 du Pacte, en vertu des 
accords qui interviendront a cet effet. 


ARTICLE 4 


Les hautes parties contractantes affirment, d’une maniére générale, leur 
volonté de se concerter sur toutes questions d’intérét commun en Europe, 
notamment sur la restauration de son économie, dont le réglement, sans faire 
l’objet d’une procédure devant la Société des Nations, pourrait étre utile- 
ment recherché dans le cadre de la Commission d’Etudes pour I’Union 
européenne. 


I4I 


ARTICLE 5 


Le présent accord est conclu pour une durée de dix années, a compter de 
l’échange des ratifications. Si avant la fin de la huitiéme année aucune des 
hautes parties contractantes n’a notifié aux autres son intention d’y mettre 
fin, il sera considéré comme renouvel€ et restera en vigueur sans limitation de 
durée, les parties contractantes conservant alors la faculté d’y mettre fin par 
une dénonciation avec préavis de deux années. 


ARTICLE 6 


Le présent accord sera ratifié et les ratifications en seront échangées le plus 
t6t que faire se pourra. II sera enregistré au Secrétariat de la Société des 
Nations, conformément aux dispositions du Pacte. 


No. 77 


Sir R. Graham (Rome) to Sir F. Simon (Received April 14, 10.0 a.m.) 
No. 85 Telegraphic [C 3408/3311/3] 


ROME, April 14, 1933, 2.10 a.m. 

Your telegram No. 81.! 

Signor Mussolini has left for his country farm on an Easter holiday until the 
middle of next week. Austrian Minister, whom I trust, tells me that he had 
only 24 hours’ notice of Dollfuss’s visit and that its main object was to prepare 
ground for an agreement with the Vatican. Four experts will shortly be sent 
from Vienna to follow up negotiation. But Dollfuss naturally took the 
opportunity of having a talk with Signor Mussolini and of consulting him 
in his difficult situation as regards Austrian Nazis. As latter are main 
champions of ‘Anschluss’ they find no support here. French Embassy con- 
firms this account of what took place. There is a private rumour which I can 
in no way confirm that Dollfuss may have asked Signor Mussolini’s help in 
providing funds or arms for his own section of Heimwehr. Owing to Holy 
Week Sir R. Clive tells me that he is unable to obtain access to any of the 
Vatican officials. 

Repeated to Vienna. 

t No. 74. 


No. 78 


Sir R. Graham (Rome) to Sir F. Stmon (Received April 14, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 86 Telegraphic [C 3412/2607/62] 


ROME, April 14, 1933, 2.10 a.m. 
My telegram No. 81.! | 
Signor Mussolini had little time to consider French draft before he left for 
the country but from what Under-Secretary of State tells me reaction here is 
t Not printed. This telegram of April 11 reported that the French Ambassador had 
presented the French draft pact and memorandum (No. 76) to Signor Mussolini that 
morning. 
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distinctly favourable. Although Italians do not accept draft as it stands they 
consider it a suitable basis for future negotiations and in some respects pre- 
ferable to intended separate revised draft. Under-Secretary of State, while 
asking me to consider his observations as preliminary and non-committal, 
said that Italians accepted preamble and Article 1 of French draft but would 
still like to add some passage as regards influencing other Powers to adopt a 
peace policy. Article 2 he preferred to our Article 2 as it omitted any refer- 
ence to consultation on an equal footing with smaller Powers. But in the last 
sentence ‘methods and procedure’ did not suffice as it was necessary to render 
efficacious also substance of articles. He did not object to Article 3 but 
thought Germans would consider the last sentence too ambiguous. Article 4 
he liked. He considered some reference to Austria, Hungary and Bulgaria 
must be included in agreement. Under-Secretary of State added that Signor 
Mussolini had been agreeably surprised with the French draft and that the 
same might be said of von Papen and German Ambassador here to whom he 
had shown it. Further observations from Berlin were now awaited. There 
would no doubt be a certain number of German objections but question of 
equality of armaments was one to which Germans attached importance and 
if they could be satisfied in this, he thought they might be induced to accept 
the rest of the text. 
Repeated to Paris and Berlin. 


No. 79 


Str R. Graham (Rome) to Sir Ff. Simon (Received April 25) 
No. 253 [C 3704/2607 /62) 
ROME, April 14, 1933 
Sir, 

With reference to my telegram No. 86 of the 13th April,' I have the 
honour to report that my French colleague came to see me this evening, after 
his return from Naples. M. de Jouvenel gave me an account of his interview 
with Signor Mussolini when he handed the French draft pact to His Excel- 
lency. No discussion took place on the terms of this draft, but M. de Jouvenel 
said that Signor Mussolini showed evident pleasure when he read it. I was 
able to inform M. de Jouvenel of the departmental comments, as supplied to 
me by Signor Suvich, on the French draft, and he was much interested. 

2. M. de Jouvenel emphasised to me the difficult atmosphere, almost 
amounting to a war atmosphere, which he had found in Paris owing to the 
advent of Hitler to power in Germany, and the deep suspicion with regard to 
some Italo-German plot to the detriment of France. He had used every effort 
to dispel these suspicions and had been even more successful than he had 
hoped with M. Daladier and M. Boncour, although he must confess that with 
M. Herriot he had not been equally successful. After an interview with 


1 See No. 78 which was drafted on April 13. 
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M. Boncour, M. de Jouvenel had gone home and had spent the night in 
drawing up a French draft project which he had taken to M. Boncour the 
following morning. M. Boncour had produced from his pocket a draft pre- 
pared by himself, and to M. de Jouvenel’s surprise and pleasure the two 
drafts coincided in almost every particular. The French proposal was their 
last word in concession and he himself had scarcely believed that the Cabinet 
would pass it. The first reception of the French draft here appeared to be 
distinctly favourable, and although German objections were inevitable he 
hoped that they might be overcome. Altogether he felt reasonably sanguine 
that some agreement or other would emerge from the present negotiations. 

3. I took the opportunity of asking M. de Jouvenel whether there was any 
foundation for the story, referred to at some length in paragraph 6 of Lord 
Tyrrell’s despatch No. 301? of the 3rd March last, that he had reason to 
complain of Signor Mussolini’s attitude towards him or that Signor Mussolini 
had refused to grant him an interview. M. de Jouvenel replied that there 
was not a word of truth in the story, although it had been widely spread in 
France. He had received nothing but courtesy on the Italian side. It was 
true that a month had elapsed between his first and second visits to Signor 
Mussolini, but this was his own desire, as his conversations with Signor 
Suvich to clear the ground had not made much headway and there were 
rumours of an impending visit to Rome by Herr Hitler. M. de Jouvenel had 
thought it would be best to get this visit out of the way before he resumed any 
conversations with Signor Mussolini. This was the whole story and there was 
nothing to add to it. He had, in the interview which he had given to the press 
in Paris, endeavoured to make the situation clear. 


I have, &c., 


R. GRAHAM 
2 Not printed. 


No. 80 


Sir R. Graham (Rome) to Sir 7. Simon (Received April 20) 
No. 255 [C 3517/9244/18] 
ROME, April 15, 1933 
Sir, 

With reference to my telegram No. 87! of the 13th April, I have the honour 
to inform you that the German Vice-Chancellor, Herr von Papen, arrived in 
Rome on the morning of the gth April by train and was met at the station by 
the German Ambassadors to the Quirinal and the Holy See. He had an- 
nounced at the frontier that he was coming to Rome for a ‘brief period of 
rest’, but that he would have occasion to be received by Signor Mussolini as 
well as by the Pope. On the gth April, His Excellency visited the exhibition 


1 Not printed. 
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of the Fascist Revolution, and at 10.30 on the roth April he had a long inter- 
view with the Cardinal Secretary of State, Cardinal Pacelli. On the same 
afternoon, at 4.30, he was received alone by the Duce. At half-past one 
Captain Goring arrived at the aerodrome of Centocelle, having flown from 
Munich in a large Junker three-motor machine in the company, among 
others, of Prince Philip of Hesse. At 4 p.m. on the 11th April he was seen by 
Signor Mussolini, who immediately afterwards had an interview with the 
German Ambassador, Herr von Hassell. In the evening there was a dinner 
for the two German Ministers at the German Embassy, attended by several 
Fascist Ministers, as well as by the Prince and Princess of Hesse. On the 
morning of the r2th April Herr von Papen and his wife were both received 
for half an hour by the Pope, who presented the Vice-President with the 
Gold Medal of the Holy Year. Immediately afterwards Captain Goring also 
had a half-hour’s interview, followed by a long conversation with Cardinal 
Pacelli. The Duce subsequently gave a lunch to both Ministers at the 
Excelsior Hotel, attended by much the same persons who had been invited 
to dinner at the German Embassy. On the 13th April Captain Goring was 
entertained to lunch at an hotel by Signor Giuriati, the President of the 
Chamber of Deputies, and to dinner by General Balbo. It is announced that 
today he is going to Naples by air and it is understood that both he and 
Herr von Papen will leave for Germany on the 18th April. 

2. During their visit the Ministers received representatives of the Italian 
press together. Herr von Papen, who was the first to address the meeting, 
alluded to his talk with Signor Mussolini and said that, naturally, there had 
been much discussion of the Four-Power Pact. The policy it embodied was 
supported by Germany with all her heart, and he trusted that in the negotia- 
tions between the interested Powers which would follow, they would return 
to the original idea of the head of the Italian Government. He added that 
he had read with the greatest interest the article of the Duce on the Little 
Entente,? with which, he said, he was in complete agreement, especially with 
the phrase: “The Revisionist idea is on the march, and no fragile bulwark of 
a protocol can arrest it’. We, said the Vice-Chancellor, underline this phrase 
whole-heartedly. Herr von Papen then left the room, and Captain Goring 
stated that his visit had an official character, in so far as it was connected 
with the question of the improvement of air communications between Italy 
and Germany. The second object of his visit was to invite General Balbo, 
after his return from his Transatlantic flight, to be the guest of the German 
Government in Berlin. It had been a great pleasure to him that General 
Balbo had been able to accept this invitation. Turning to the Nazi revolu- 
tion, Captain Goring emphasised the importance of the Italian example, 
and also the fact that the revolution was not national but National Socialist. 
Germany, he continued, wished to become a free State, and to be honoured 

2 In this article of April 10, 1933, one of a series published in the ‘Morning Post’, Signor 
Mussolini belittled the claim that the Pact of the Little Entente had created a new Great 


Power. The raison d’étre of the Little Entente, he wrote, was a negative one of conserving 
‘the booty’ and opposing the idea of revision. 
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as such. She did not wish to be a danger to any country, but only asked for 
the same rights as all other countries possessed. Just as it was necessary for 
other peoples to have security and justice, so it was necessary for Germany, 
and he hoped that in a short time his country would give a proof of that order 
and high sense of discipline and honour which she had shown in the past. 
As for the Pact of Rome, it had been fully accepted by Germany, and she 
trusted that its spirit would not be modified. He recalled that the German 
Chancellor had already stated that it was the only means whereby peace 
could be assured to Europe for ten years. ‘For Hitler and for me’, said 
Captain Goring, in conclusion, ‘good relations between Germany and Italy 
are not only a diplomatic question but reflect a profound and sincere con- 
viction.’ 

3. It seems clear that the main object of Herr von Papen’s visit, at any rate, 
was to secure some working agreement with the Pope, and I understand that 
Sir R. Clive will probably be reporting later on this aspect.3 His Holiness is, 
of course, suspicious lest the Centre party and the Catholic Youth Associa- 
tions may go the same way as the ‘Partito Popolare’ and the ‘Azione Catto- 
lica’. It may be that Herr von Papen will reassure him, but rumour has it 
that the conversations have failed. With regard to the relations of the visit 
to the negotiations in respect of the Four-Power Pact, it was only natural that 
the Italians should take the opportunity of discussing the latest French 
proposals with the German Ministers, who will, of course, have to refer back 
to Berlin in order to obtain the views of their Government. Captain GGéring’s 
rather effusive association of himself with General Balbo may perhaps be a 
little pointed and calculated to alarm timorous Frenchmen, but here again 
I must point out that his statements to the press, of which I have given a 
summary above, are studiously moderate, and that from such accounts as 
reach me General Balbo’s pro-German enthusiasm of last year has cooled 
very considerably of late. Signor Suvich, in the course of the conversation 
which I have already reported by telegram,* informed me that he was sure 
that the results of the conversations between the German statesmen and 
Signor Mussolini would be a moderate policy in Berlin. He added that 
Captain Goring had seemed to them a man of considerable force of character, 
and that the impression he had made on Italian statesmen had not on the 
whole been unfavourable. 

4. I have sent copies of this despatch to His Majesty’s Representatives at 
Berlin and the Vatican. 

I have, &c., 


R. GRAHAM 


3 See No. 85. 
4 See No. 78. 
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No. 81 


Sir E. Phipps (Vienna) to Sir 7. Simon (Recetved April 20) 
No. 38 Saving: Telegraphic [C 3527/3311/3] 


VIENNA, April 18, 1933 

My immediately preceding Saving telegram.! 

The Chancellor returned from Rome yesterday afternoon, accompanied 
by the Political Director, with whom I had a long conversation this morning. 
The following is a summary of Herr Hornbostel’s explanation and description 
of the visit :— 

The Chancellor, as a devout Catholic, was naturally anxious to see the 
Pope, and had to discuss certain difficult questions regarding the Concordat. 
He had, however, hastened his departure to Rome owing to the presence 
there of the German Ministers, being unwilling that Austria should be dis- 
cussed between the latter and Mussolini without his being present. Dr. Doll- 
fuss had, moreover, received private information to the effect that efforts 
were being made by the German National Socialists to bring about an under- 
standing with the Starhemberg Heimwehr with a view to the formation of 
a coalition Heimwehr-National Socialist Government here, and the setting 
aside of Dr. Dollfuss himself. 

Dr. Dollfuss was, Herr Hornbostel said, delighted with the results of his 
visits, both to the Pope and to Mussolini, and felt that they had been most 
useful. Herr Hornbostel thinks that Dr. Dollfuss made an excellent impres- 
sion on all concerned. He explained the complicated Austrian situation fully 
and frankly to Mussolini, who showed himself most sympathetic and pro- 
mised his cordial support. Mussolini had made no concealment of the fact 
that he strongly deplored the trend of events in Germany and that he 
considered the situation there highly disquieting in view of the grave mistakes 
which were being committed by the present German Government. He hoped, 
however, to be able gradually to induce Germany to be more reasonable. 
He declared himself whole-heartedly opposed to the ‘Anschluss’, and desired 
that Austria should continue its independent existence, on the best possible 
terms with all its neighbours. 

Mussolini spoke with moderation about France and the Little Entente, 
with the exception of Dr. Benes, of whose activities he strongly disapproved. 
He thinks Roumania is the most hopeful factor of the Little Entente as being 
the more disinclined to accept the extremer views prevailing therein. In fact 
I gathered that he has even hopes some day of detaching that Power. 
Mussolini spoke in a friendly manner of M. de Jouvenel, and indeed of 
France in general, and did not even seem to take too tragically the reception 
by the French Government of the Four-Power Pact. 

Herr Hornbostel said that Herr von Papen had made a good impression 
in Roman circles, who, however, had not hidden from the German Vice- 
Chancellor their disapproval of certain aspects of German National Socialist 


1 Not printed. 
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policy, and in particular the treatment of the Jews. Herr von Papen had 
conveyed the impression that he was very much depressed and uneasy re- 
garding the German situation, although of course he tried to make the best 
of a bad job in his rather half-hearted defence of the German Government. 
Goring, on the other hand, created a bad impression in Rome, had no 
success politically and was bear-led by General Balbo, a converted Jew. 
Goring suggested through Signor Suvich that he would like to meet Dr. Doll- 
fuss, who, however, replied in such an unenthusiastic way that no meeting 
took place between them. The Chancellor, however, invited Herr von Papen 
and his wife to lunch on Good Friday at Ostia, and spoke to him most openly 
about the mistakes committed by the German National Socialists. 

Herr Hornbostel thinks that Herr von Papen is very shortly to take over 
the Ministry for Foreign Affairs from Baron von Neurath, who may possibly 
return to London or Rome,? but this is not certain. In spite of this, however, 
Herr von Papen conveyed the impression of fighting with his back to the wall 
as far as the National Socialist Government was concerned. 

Herr Hornbostel assured me that there was no kind of secret talk or agree- 
ment of any description between Mussolini and Dr. Dollfuss. The word 
‘Restoration’ had not even been mentioned. The mutual wish had merely 
been expressed for continued and close economic co-operation between 
Italy, Hungary and Austria, a co-operation which should be extended by 
Austria to other countries that were willing to join in it. No mention had 
been made of any Austro-Italian Customs Union. 

Dr. Dollfuss, on the advice of Herr Hornbostel, left Rome yesterday in 
order to avoid the pomp and ceremony of a reception at the Quirinal, the 
King of Italy being due to return to Rome today. The Austrians felt that 
any such reception would further excite the Little Entente, who might even 
imagine that some agreement had been signed between Italy and Austria. 
Suitable excuses had therefore been made to the King by the Chancellor 
and the warm thanks of the latter conveyed to His Majesty for the Grand 
Cross of St. Maurice and Lazarus which he had conferred upon Dr. Dollfuss. 

Dr. Dollfuss had expressed great pleasure at his conversation with Sir 
Ronald Graham, to whom he had explained the situation in Austria. 

As I am on very friendly terms with Herr Hornbostel I expressed the hope 
that the Chancellor would not let himself be persuaded by the Heimwehr to 
take too extreme measures against the Socialist Municipality. I reminded 
him that the present French Government were very much to the Left, and 
subject therefore to French Socialist and Trades Union pressure. M. Jouhaux 
was now on his way back to Paris from attending the Austrian Socialist 
Congress at Vienna. Herr Hornbostel quite realised the force of this, but 
remarked that the Chancellor’s position was terribly difficult, and that any 
undue weakness towards the Socialists would be immediately exploited by 
the National Socialists here. 


2 Baron von Neurath was German Ambassador at Rome 1922-30 and at London 1930-2, 
3 Of Vienna, 
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No. 82 


Mr. Campbell (Paris) to Sir 7. Simon (Received April 20, 11.0 p.m.) 
No. 22 Telegraphic [C 3632/2607/62] 


PARIS, April 20, 1933, 9.58 p.m. 

Secretary-General of Ministry of Foreign Affairs told me this morning that 
whereas Signor Mussolini’s first reaction to French counter-draft of the Four- 
Power Pact had not been unfavourable a telegram had just been received 
from Rome showing that situation had been completely changed by visit of 
Herr von Papen to whom counter-draft had been submitted. There had 
followed lengthy confabulations between the German and Italian Govern- 
ments at which former had criticised French counter-draft point by point 
and had finally put forward counter-draft of theirown. They had telegraphed 
this document to Berlin and it was not until the views of the German Govern- 
ment thereon had been formulated and communicated to Rome that Italian 
Government would be in a position to resume discussion. Secretary-General 
was much perturbed at this news as French Government in effort to make 
Four-Power Pact a success had gone as far as they possibly could in their 
counter-draft, so far indeed that there was no room left for further discussion 
except on points formed [sic ? of form]. 

French Ambassador had also reported in the same message that Signor 
Mussolini had asked him to ascertain whether French Government would 
agree to postponement of Disarmament Conference until Four-Power Pact 
had been settled. Secretary-General said that he realised there was something 
to be said for Signor Mussolini’s reasoning which was that successful conclu- 
sion of Pact would facilitate Disarmament Conference whereas failure of 
Disarmament Conference would militate against successful conclusion of the 
Pact. On the other hand arguments against postponement were overwhelm- 
ing. It might be a considerable time before the Pact were concluded and it 
was essential to get on with Disarmament Conference especially in view of 
the annoyance displayed by the minor Powers at previous postponement. 
If some really plausible pretext unconnected with Four-Power Pact could 
be found he personally, for reasons adduced by Signor Mussolini, would not 
be opposed to postponement. But he saw no such pretext and as matters 
stood he would certainly advise his Government not to fall in with suggestion. 
I told Secretary-General that I felt sure you would strongly deprecate post- 
pone ment. I should be grateful to be informed of your views. 

Repeated to Rome. 
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No. 83 


Minute by Mr. Cadogan 


[W 4302/40/98] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, April 20, 1933 


Mr. Dulles,! who travels about with Mr. Norman Davis, flew over from 
Paris to see me yesterday. He said Mr. Davis had wanted him to come and 
have a talk with me, but I confess that the real object of the visit still remains 
rather obscure to me. 

He began by saying that he would give me some account of their travels 
and interviews. He had obtained the most unfavourable impressions of 
Germany. He and Mr. Davis had had two interviews with Hitler, but I 
could not ascertain that they had got anything very definite out of him.? 
Hitler, he said, continued to be the demagogue even in private conversation, 
and harangued them—which must have been very irksome to Mr. Davis. 
Apparently, however, Hitler was not violent or extreme in dealing with 
foreign affairs. He inveighed of course against the Treaty of Versailles, 
said it must be revised, and that Germany could no longer remain a vassal 
State. But, in the matter of armaments in particular, he appears to have 
admitted the inevitability of gradualness. He concentrated his attention on 
Germany’s eastern frontier, and said repeatedly that Germany must be 
allowed the means of defence against Poland. He hinted so often that there 
might be a ‘putsch’ from the Polish side, that Mr. Dulles feared that this 
might be anticipatory defence of such action on the part of Germany. 

Mr. Dulles has a number of acquaintances in Germany—lawyers for the 
most part—and had several interviews with former German friends. He was 
shocked to find the state of intimidation to which these people were reduced. 
The press, he said, contained practically nothing except Government com- 
muniqués. Papers that were formerly of twenty or thirty pages were now 
reduced to mere husks containing only communiqués and advertisements. 

Coming nearer to the subject of disarmament, he asked me whether I had 
seen a speech by Herr Nadolny; to which the French press of yesterday 


1 Mr. A. W. Dulles, Legal Adviser to the United States Delegation to the Disarmament 
Conference. | 

2 See Foreign Relations of the United States, 1933, vol. 1, pp. 85-89. Mr. Norman Davis had 
visited London, Paris, and Berlin, at President Roosevelt’s request. Mr. Roosevelt had 
taken office as President on March 4, 1933. 

3 The reference is to a statement issued by Herr Nadolny on April 19 on the German 
attitude towards the British Draft Convention. He said that the acceptance by the Con- 
ference of the British draft as a basis of discussion made possible a positive solution of the 
problem. Germany was the creditor of disarmament and could not tolerate further delay. 
She had agreed in 1927 to disarmament by stages and therefore had no objection if the 
present Convention established only a first stage in the reduction of high armaments, but 
the first diminution must be material and decisive. Germany had accepted the idea of a 
five-year transition period before the realization of her equality of rights and would not 
insist, as she was entitled to do on grounds of national security, on the immediate and 
complete recognition of her equality. Germany had no objection to the control of dis- 
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morning had given prominence. I had not, and I am sure that it was not 
reported at least in “The Times’. It appears that Herr Nadolny had insisted 
that Germany could in no case give up the Reichswehr. I said that there was 
nothing new in this, but that I felt the Germans could be put in a very bad 
position if they pressed this too hard. Their one grievance during twelve 
years was that the Treaty of Versailles denied ‘them conscription and 
‘trained reserves’. Now that it was offered to them, they pretended to be 
wedded to the system of voluntary service. I knew that they maintained that 
the Reichswehr was the only stable element on which they could rely. But 
its transformation would have to be gradual, and in this, as in all things, 
some compromise might be found: the French would certainly want to 
retain some long service men, in which case the Germans would have to be 
allowed the same, but at the expense, of course, of their annual contingent. 

Mr. Dulles then spoke of his conversations with the French.* He said that 
on the whole the French had taken our Draft Convention very well. Even 
M. Massigli had recovered from his first excitement. He knew that there was 
talk in Paris of the possibility of adjourning the meeting of the Conference 
from the 25th, and I expect it was this that he was sent to sound me about. 
I said at once that we had been approached semi-officially by the French 
Embassy as to the advisability of postponement, but that we had replied that 
we could not propose it and did not, in fact, favour the idea. I also told him 
of my interview with Mr. Henderson in the morning. I observed that the 
French had now had over a month in which to frame amendments, and that 
surely should have been sufficient. I said that we should be very sorry if an 
immediate discussion should prove inconvenient to or be considered unwise 
by the American Delegation. He said he did not think so. He and Mr. Davis 
and Mr. Wilson’ had, about a week ago, telegraphed to Washington a 
revised version of Part 1,6 and they had at the same time represented to the 
State Department the importance of being able to make a definite declaration 
and the urgency of the matter. He hoped they might get a favourable reply 
in time, though it was doubtful. The version they had telegraphed repre- 
sented, he thought, an equivalent degree of security, which he thought would 
present no difficulty to us, though it was along rather different lines from 
our Draft. He had suggested to the French that, in case a reply was not 
received from Washington in time, it might be desirable to begin on another 
Part of the Draft. I did not gather that he had obtained any very definite 
reply. I said that as far as we were concerned I did not think we should mind 


armament provided it affected all countries in the same way. She did not consider that 
further demands for security were justified as a condition of disarmament, but would con- 
sider in the best light the provisions for security in the British plan. Germany regarded the 
French proposal for the standardization of continental armies with the greatest scepticism 
and caution: she was ready to permit certain modifications in the Reichswehr but demanded 
as a matter of principle that every Government should be free to regulate its military system 
according to the conditions and circumstances of the country. 

4 See Foreign Relations of the United States, 1933, vol. 1, pp. 82-84. 

S United States Minister at Berne and delegate to the Disarmament Conference. 

6 See Foreign Relations of the United States, 1933, vol. 1, pp. 89-97. 
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deferring Part 1 while another Part was being discussed, but that it was up 
to him to square this with the French. I expressed the fear, however, that 
if this procedure were adopted, we should not find the French in very 
accommodating mood. He agreed, but added that it was of course difficult 
for his Government to make a concession on the score of security without 
knowing what degree of disarmament would be secured. I said that if he had 
been at Geneva in January and February that situation would have been 
very familiar to him. At that time the French refused to discuss material 
before they knew what was to be settled about effectives, and the Germans 
refused to discuss the latter until they had obtained decisions regarding the 
former. Surely it was possible for a Government to say what it would do in 
one domain provided it was eventually to receive satisfaction in the other. 
I could only express the hope that satisfactory instructions would arrive from 
Washington in time, and Mr. Dulles was hopeful that this might be so. 
I fear however that they are not likely to be received at the very outset, which 
is to be regretted, as an immediate announcement by the Americans of what 
they would accept might cut out a lot of amendments. 

I warned Mr. Dulles that he would probably find that our Delegation 
would press for immediate, methodical and rapid discussion of the Draft. 
I told him that we greatly feared that unless general agreement were reached 
by Whitsuntide there was little if any chance of the Conference avoiding 
failure. I hoped that the American Delegation would not see any objection 
to this. Mr. Dulles cordially agreed on the necessity for haste. His Delega- 
tion had thought that the best mode of procedure would be discussions 
between the Principal Powers. I said that I had always thought so—indeed 
it is almost a truism that if the Principal Powers are not agreed there is no 
agreement, whereas points on which they are agreed can probably be put 
through. But unfortunately in present circumstances it was almost impossible 
to get the French and the Germans to meet: nor indeed could it be certain 
that the result would be good if they did. There was a good deal to be said 
for and against public discussion. In circumstances like the present, I was 
inclined to think that the advantage might be greater. Delegates were a little 
more careful what they said in public, and they would hesitate to adopt 
purely obstructive tactics. Mr. Dulles said that might not be true of Ger- 
many: he was afraid that the Hitler Government might at a given moment 
instruct their Delegate to make some statement in public from which it 
would be difficult to recede. I agreed that there was this danger: we should 
have to keep in close touch with the German and other principal Delegations, 
and if there appeared to be any such danger we should have to slow up the 
public proceedings and see what we could do in private to get over the 
difficulty. 

I asked Mr. Dulles whether there were any particular points in our Draft 
which caused the American Delegation any difficulty or which they wished 
to discuss with us. He said that the principal difficulty was in the matter of 
aircraft. America had not built up to her ratio of naval tonnage, whereas 
Japan had done so. The inequality was righted by American superiority in 
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aircraft, and consequently they could not contemplate parity with Japan. 
He enquired whether there would be any possibility of a ‘regional’ arrange- 
ment. I said that as regarded air forces I personally could see no objection. 
Unfortunately, however, there was the complication of seaborne aircraft. 
The Americans would want to put large numbers of their aircraft on carriers: 
our Admiralty would at once say that they must have parity in seaborne 
aircraft (though there was little likelihood ofan American—British encounter) : 
and that would mean that the Admiralty would have to rob the Air Force of 
almost all their machines. There must be some solution, though I could not 
see it at the moment. With the exception of some slight modifications—of 
a drafting nature, I gathered—the American Delegation would accept the 
naval clauses—anyhow they appear to accept the doctrine that any major 
changes must await the Naval Conference of 1935. 

Mr. Dulles did not mention any other difficulties to me. In a further 
conversation on procedure I explained to him more fully our rather opti- 
mistic hopes as to the course of events, and he quite agreed that that was the 
thing to aim at, though repeating his warning about the necessity of avoiding 
pushing the Conference into a situation where irrevocable things may be 
said. I quite agree, and we shall of course have to be on the look out for this 
and use our judgment. 

During the conversation, M. Aghnides’ rang up from Geneva to say that 
he was receiving numbers of telegrams asking whether it was true that the 
Conference was postponed. I told him that I had that morning seen 
Mr. Henderson, who had heard nothing of postponement and was proposing 
to start for Geneva on Saturday. M. Aghnides also asked whether I had 
heard that the Americans were proposing to postpone discussion of Part 1. 
I said that I had heard something to that effect, but nothing official. I 
explained to Mr. Dulles, who was still in the room, what M. Aghnides’ 
question had been to which he had heard the reply. He quite approved. 


A. CADOGAN 


7 Secretary of the Disarmament Conference and Director of the Disarmament Section 
of the League of Nations Secretariat. 


8 April 22. 
No. 84 
Str F. Semon to Mr. Palairet (Bucharest) 
No. 93 [C 3513/2607/62] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, April 20, 1933 
Sir, 


M. Titulesco called on Sir Robert Vansittart on the 7th April to state the 
case of the Little Entente against Signor Mussolini’s proposed co-operation 
agreement. The line he took was that, whereas the Little Entente did not 
object to the four Great Powers co-operating for the maintenance of peacc, 
they could refuse to recognise their right to co-operate for the purpose of 
treaty revision. The Prime Minister in his speech in the House of Commons 
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had shown that treaty revision was the real object of this co-operation. In 
accepting this idea, His Majesty’s Government were running the risk of being 
the dupes of Signor Mussolini. 

2. M. Titulesco had been shown in Paris our redraft of Article 2, but he 
refused to accept it as in any way meeting the fears and requirements of the 
Little Entente. He also brushed aside the argument that the proposed agree- 
ment did not contemplate any particular treaty revision, but merely at- 
tempted to provide a method whereby Article 19 of the Covenant, if and 
when required, could be made to work more effectively than at present. 
M. Titulesco did not see why Article 19 should not work quite effectively 
when needed. After all, unanimity in the Assembly was not an impossibility; 
had it not been achieved in the case of the Manchurian dispute? 

g. In any case, M. Titulesco repeatedly asserted that the Little Entente 
would not appear (‘comparaitre’) before the tribunal of the four Great 
Powers. It was pointed out to him that, to remove any suspicion of such 
difference of status, the words ‘on an equal footing’ had been specially in- 
serted in Article 2, but he refused to be comforted. 

4. It was represented to M. Titulesco that an agreement between the four 
Great Powers to co-operate without mentioning any of the subjects which 
required their co-operation would be a useless bit of paper. However dis- 
agreeable the subject of treaty revision might be, no one could deny the fact 
that it was one of the pending problems of Europe, and that it could not be 
solved merely by refusing to mention it. On the contrary, if no provision 
were made beforehand for dealing with a concrete case in its primary stage, 
there was a real danger that it might straight away get completely out of 
hand and lead to an uncontrollable situation. M. Titulesco did not demur 
to this possibility, but argued that, however this might be, there was no need 
to mention the revision of treaties specifically in an agreement between the 
four Powers. To do so merely excited the ambitions and hopes of the 
revisionist States, and in this way, far from pacifying Europe, was definitely 
going to increase the chances of war. 

5. As a case in point, he mentioned his own ambition to ‘spiritualise the 
political frontiers of Central Europe’ by means of economic co-operation. 
He had hoped to make a beginning of this policy by an economic agreement 
with Hungary, but the raising of the issue of treaty revision had now com- 
pletely wrecked all chances of success in this direction. (Incidentally, such 
pious hopes of economic co-operation, &c., between the Little Entente and 
Hungary had been for the last ten years the usual stock-in-trade of Little 
Entente statesmen. Needless to say, they had never even begun to take 
practical shape.) 

6. Sir Robert Vansittart being called away at this point, the conversation 
was continued with Mr. Sargent. Much the same ground was gone over 
again, and it was finally suggested that M. Titulesco should not unduly 
discourage His Majesty’s Government in their attempts to make a contribu- 
tion towards the pacification of Europe in the face of the troublous times 
before us all. 
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7. M. Titulesco seemed to be taking the line that the interests of His 
Majesty’s Government in the problems of Europe and their efforts to colla- 
borate in solving them should be no greater and no more direct than those of 
any other member of the Council of the League—for instance, e.g. [sic], China, 
Guatemala, Mexico or Panama. Was this really the position which M. Titu- 
lesco wished Great Britain to occupy? If so, he would have the support of 
that section of public opinion in this country which favoured the withdrawal 
of Great Britain entirely from Europe. 

M. Titulesco, in taking his departure, denied any such intention, and 
wished His Majesty’s Government all success in their policy of co-operation 
with the other Great Powers. | 

8. As M. Titulesco had already seen our redraft of Article 2, he was 
allowed equally to see the rest of our redraft. He had no comments to make 
on any of the other articles, except to question the extension to Austria, 
Hungary and Bulgaria of the principle of equality of rights. This, he implied, 
was a new concession, but it was pointed out that it had already been granted 
in the Five-Power Declaration of the 11th December. 

Iam, &c., 
JoxuN Son 


No. 85 


Ser R. Clive (The Vatican) to Sir F. Simon (Recetved April 28) 
No. 35 (C 3851/3244/18] 
BRITISH LEGATION TO THE HOLY SEE, ROME, April 22, 1933 
Sir, 

Among the various distinguished foreigners who have been visiting Rome 
for Easter, the Austrian Chancellor and the Vice-Chancellor of the Reich 
have each had special reasons for seeing the Pope and the Cardinal Secretary 
of State. Dr. Dollfuss, who arrived in Rome on the r2th, decided to come, 
so I understand, at very short notice, and the presence here of Herr von 
Papen at that time was almost certainly an additional incentive. 

2. Yesterday the French Ambassador to the Holy See called at the Lega- 
tion to return my original visit, having delayed doing so until I was estab- 
lished in the Legation House. M. Charles-Roux is never happy unless 
discussing politics, and within a minute of his arrival he was holding forth 
on the visit to Rome of Herr von Papen and Captain Goring. I said that I 
had gained the impression that, in so far as the Vatican was concerned, the 
visit had hardly been an unqualified success, although the Vatican press had 
been careful to avoid the slightest criticism of recent events in Germany. 
M. Charles-Roux said that he had the same impression and this had been 
confirmed to him that morning by a conversation he had had with the 
Under-Secretary of State. He had asked Mgr. Pizzardo whether he could 
tell him anything about the visit, and whether, as had been reported in the 
press, the question of a concordat for the Reich had been discussed. Mgr. 
Pizzardo admitted that this question had been raised, and said that Herr von 
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Papen had been asked whether he could give an assurance that the present 
régime in Germany was sufficiently stable to justify new negotiations at the 
present moment for a concordat for the Reich to take the place of the three 
existing concordats with Prussia, Bavaria and Baden. The Vatican, said 
M. Charles-Roux, had evidently thrown cold water on the proposal, which 
had then been dropped. No greater success had attended Herr von Papen’s 
efforts to interest the Holy See in their proposal to recreate the Centre party. 

g. This morning I called on Mer. Pizzardo, as the Cardinal Secretary of 
State has been laid up with influenza since the 15th. The Under-Secretary 
confirmed generally, by his remarks, what M. Charles-Roux had said to me 
yesterday, although he gave a slightly different account of the reasons why 
the Holy See had discountenanced a concordat with the Reich. He said that 
18 of the 20 million German Catholics came under the three existing con- 
cordats in Germany, and as Herr Hitler had publicly stated that these con- 
cordats would be recognised, it did not seem worth while at the present time 
to enter on new negotiations for the benefit of the 10 per cent. of the German 
Catholic population who were outside the scope of the existing instruments. 

4. As regards the old Centre party, Herr von Papen, who belonged to the 
right wing of that party, had left it. —Thhe Holy See were far more interested 
in the mass of Catholic voters in Germany than in the Deputies who had 
represented the party in the Reichstag. They doubted the possibility of 
recreating the Centre party as a political party and were not greatly interested 
in the question. 

5. I then asked Mgr. Pizzardo if he could tell me whether the visit of the 
Austrian Chancellor had been mainly connected with the conclusion of the 
concordat which had been under discussion for the past year. He said that 
was so, and there was a good prospect of the concordat being settled in the 
near future. Mgr. Pizzardo appeared to me to speak in a far more apprecia- 
tive way of the visit of Dr. Dollfuss than of that of the German Vice-Chan- 
cellor. He said Dr. Dollfuss was steering his course very cleverly between the 
National Socialists on the one hand and the Communists on the other, and 
that he had no intention whatever of being carried out of his course by the 
enthusiasm of the former. 

6. Finally, I told Mgr. Pizzardo that among the twenty-five British 
Members of Parliament who were in Rome for the Inter-Parliamentary 
Economic Conference, and who were going to be received this evening in 
audience by His Holiness, was a Jewish member who was much interested in 
the attitude of the Holy See to the recent anti-Jewish measures in Germany. 
His Excellency assured me that the Pope, in his conversations with Herr von 
Papen and with Captain Goring, had preached counsels of moderation. It 
was one thing, said Mgr. Pizzardo, violently to oppose a doctrine such as 
communism, it was quite another when it came to opposing by violent 
measures a section of your own people who were not concerned with that 
doctrine. That, he said, was the view of the Holy See. 

I have, &c., 
R. H. Cirve 
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CHAPTER III 


The Four-Power Pact: attitude of His Majesty’s 
Government to German demands at the 
Disarmament Conference 


(April 25-May 15, 1933) 


No. 86 


Sir R. Lindsay (Washington) to Sir 7. Simon (Received April 26, 9.30 a.m.) 


No. 256 Telegraphic [W 4504/40/98] 


WASHINGTON, April 25, 1933, 8.40 p.m. 

Following from Sir R. Vansittart!:— 

1. Following is summary of discussion of disarmament on April 23 with 
the President. On the [sic] Parts 2 to 5 he is in general accord with Draft 
Convention, and is instructing Mr. Norman Davis accordingly.? He is, 
moreover, adding that Mr. Davis’ general attitude should be to do his utmost 
to minimize amendments on the part of other Powers and in particular to 
oppose all amendments tending to weaken Convention. President thinks 
however that chapter on supervision should be strengthened and 1s inclined 
to think inspection should be continuous and automatic. 

2. General American line will be—like ourselves—that no country can 
expect to put in everything it likes and take out anything it dislikes. Parts 
must necessarily be unpalatable to all; for example, chapter on supervision 
which, while likely to be unwelcome in many quarters as going too far, will 
probably be unwelcome to the French as not going far enough. Indeed 
M. Herriot} has already made this plain in his first conversation with the 
President. 

g. As regards Part 1, President is again in full general sympathy with and 
supports proposal. He has, however, his own difficulties to contend with and 
would propose to accomplish the same thing—indeed with a marked addition 
but in a different way in order to ease passage of principle here. 


1 Mr. MacDonald accompanied by Sir R. Vansittart arrived in the United States on 
April 21 and left on April 26, See also Chapter IX. 

2 See Foreign Relations of the United States, 1933, vol. 1, p. 107. 
_ 3 M. Herriot was in Washington April 23-28 for discussions preliminary to the World 
Economic Conference. See also No. 546. 
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4. Beginning with minor amendments to Part 1, in Article 3 President 
wishes ‘Kellogg-Briand pact’ to be put in brackets after ‘Pact of Paris’, 
otherwise he fears some misunderstanding as former expression is not 
familiar here. In the same paragraph he would like to substitute Secretary 
of Permanent Disarmament Commission for Secretary-General of the 
League. Meeting place should be not specifically at Geneva but at such 
place as contracting parties may decide. This would probably come to the 
same thing but would ruffle no susceptibilities here. President’s more serious 
difficulties begin with Article 4 and Article 5. Briefly put, they are that he 
could accomplish in the form of a declaration or unilaterally signed note 
what he would have difficulty, for obvious reasons of internal politics, in 
doing by multilateral treaty, which would have to go to the Senate. Both 
President and Prime Minister feel that this should be equally satisfactory to 
the French for, as President put it, such a declaration would have validity of 
a Monroe doctrine. Difficulty, however, may be to persuade the French that 
this form of procedure would be just as good from their point of view as a 
multilateral treaty. We hope, however, that you and Mr. Norman Davis 
may be able to convince them of this, particularly as President, judging from 
his first conversation with M. Herriot, thinks the latter would be of this 
opinion. This procedure would only apply to Part 1. United States Govern- 
ment would of course sign the rest of Convention on the same basis as other 
Powers. It goes without saying, however, that the United States would not 
be willing to adopt Part 1 to foregoing extent unless other Governments were 
prepared to accept Parts 2 to 5 in something reasonably near their present 
form. 

5. Declaration which President envisages would take the following form: 
‘Following a decision by conference of Powers in consultation in determining 
aggressor—a decision with which on basis of our independent judgment we 
agreed—we would undertake to refrain from any action, and to withhold 
protection from our citizens if engaged in activities, which would tend to 
defeat collective effort which States in consultation might have decided upon 
against aggressor’. 

6. Prime Minister suggests that you should communicate the foregoing 
at once to our representative at Geneva and request him to put himself in 
immediate confidential contact first with Mr. Davis, to whom this telegram 
should be shown, (it has already been shown to the President and Mr. 
Phillips*) then Mr. Davis and M. Boncour. French Government will we hope 
realise that the above constitutes a real and considerable step forward from 
their point of view. 

7. Finally fact that President and Prime Minister are at one, broadly 
speaking, on the rest of Convention 1s a fact of real significance and hope and 
Prime Minister trusts that it will be possible to turn it to good effect at this 
critical and probably final stage of Disarmament Conference. 


4 United States Under-Secretary of State. A copy of this telegram was sent to the De- 
partment of State on April 25 and the text is printed in Foreign Relations of the United States, 


1933, vol. I, pp. 102-4. 
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8. I should add that President has already spoken on this subject to 
M. Herriot. He will also take occasion to press France again to come into 
proposals of Naval Chapter. Position of Germany under Draft Convention 
is now so Clarified and restricted that French Government should no longer 
plead uncertainty on this score as a reason for holding back. 

g. As to Article 96 President hopes that means can be found to avoid 
leaving situation uncovered. I have said that the only suggestion that had 
so far occurred to us as a possibility was that of prolonging the present 
Convention if so desired by a majority of signatories, but that there is an 
obvious difficulty in this. 


No. 87 


Str F. Simon to Sir R. Lindsay (Washington) 
No. 205 Telegraphic [W 4453/40/98] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, April 25, 1933, 9.15 p.m. 

Following for Prime Minister. 

I learn from Mr. Eden that Mr. Norman Davis does not intend to speak 
in the discussion, beginning this afternoon, of Chapter 1 of our Draft Dis- 
armament Convention, and is inclined to deprecate any vote being taken on 
the articles of it. . 

I think there is reason to fear that an attitude of abstention on the part of 
the United States delegation on this opening chapter of our Convention 
will have a depressing effect on the Conference and may well jeopardise the 
chances of our Draft going through. 

I suggest, for your consideration, the advantage of impressing on President 
Roosevelt the need for open American support of Chapter 1, and indeed of 
the whole, of our Draft Convention without delay if there is to be a fair 
chance of agreement on disarmament. This is surely the moment when a 
concrete contribution by the United States to the success of the Conference, 
if one is to be made, would be most effective. American acceptance of 
Chapter 1 of the Draft Convention would furthermore be the best possible 
prelude to the opening of the Economic Conference and the re-establishment 
of confidence in Europe. 

If our Draft Convention does not go through, it is difficult to imagine any 
alternative method of agreement on disarmament and there is surely no time 
to lose if the United States Government wish to see agreement reached. 
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No. 88 


Mr. Patteson (Geneva) to Sir 7. Simon (Received April 26, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 198 L.N. Telegraphic [W 4508/40/98] 


GENEVA, April 25, 1933, 11.20 p.m. 

Following from Mr. Eden. 

Since my arrival here yesterday morning I have had interviews with a 
number of my colleagues the general nature of which may be of interest. 

I found Herr Nadolny yesterday in the most accommodating mood. He 
had spent most of the recess in close touch with his Government and if he 
reflects their attitude correctly it is permissible to hope that they are anxious 
to sign a convention. He wished to begin at once a discussion of British Draft 
article by article, and was in favour of beginning with security. He assured 
me that we should meet with no difficulties from the German side but our 
conversation was only of a preliminary character and we did not discuss in 
detail any particular points on which the German delegation are likely to be 
difficult. I do moreover anticipate serious difficulties over Reichswehr. The 
Italian delegate was profuse in assurances of his desire to help us. He was 
not very optimistic as to result but he is inclined personally to be a little 
cynical. I think that we may generally count on his loyal support. 

This morning I had long interview with Mr. Norman Davis. He made no 
secret of the fact that he would prefer to postpone discussion of Part 1. He 
is not prepared at present to say anything definite in reply to it but on the 
other hand he realises it will be somewhat difficult for him to sit silent 
through the discussion. However he was not prepared himself to propose 
postponement and I certainly did not think it was for me to offer to do it for 
him. I hear this afternoon that the American delegation hope they may 
receive some instructions on the subject tomorrow. Mr. Norman Davis told 
me he thought M. Daladier might be prepared to abandon more ambitious 
schemes of security such as pacts of mutual assistance provided he could 
strengthen supervision. He thought America would have little to fear from 
supervision and that his Government might be brought to agree to fairly far- 
reaching measures. 

As regards disarmament he did not enter into details but he did indicate 
that the most difficult point would arise over our air table which establishes 
parity between United States and Japan. 

In general Mr. Norman Davis professed anxiety to help forward work [sic] 
of Convention and spoke of importance of bringing Disarmament Con- 
ference to an early and successful conclusion if the World Economic Con- 
ference was to have good prospects of success. But as usual significance of 
Davis’ general exhortations and admonitions suffered from their hazy imagery 
while such warnings as not to ‘flush any coveys’ or ‘lock any horns’ retain 
for me their native obscurity. 

Davis did however suggest that a longer period for Convention, say ten 
years, would be preferable. This would no doubt have the advantage in 
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French eyes of postponing further full realisation of equality. I explained to 
Davis that the Germans had always said that if the first convention did not 
give them full equality it must be of short duration say two or three years. 
We knew the French would prefer a longer period and we thought we had 
found a mean in fixing it at five years. I did not know that His Majesty’s 
Government would object to ten years though the Germans probably would, 
and for this reason it would be necessary to choose the proper moment for 
proposing such extension. It occurred to me that the Germans were making 
great difficulty about parting with Reichswehr and it might be that, after 
they had made this point, they might be readier to listen to a suggestion that 
would at least postpone Reichswehr’s disappearance. 

I should be glad to know whether His Majesty’s Government could accept 
a ten years’ duration. Destruction of material would have to be spaced out 
over ten years and this would make the idea of destruction more palatable 
to the French. In fact Massigli has already made this point to me. 

I have also of course kept in contact with Mr. Henderson who has been 
very helpful in the matter of procedure. Massigli only arrived this morning 
and I only had the opportunity of a short exchange of views. On the whole 
he appears to be in a helpful mood. If conversations in Washington have 
dealt at all with proceedings at this conference I trust that any telegrams 
reporting them may be repeated to me here at once. 


No. 89 


Sir H. Rumbold (Berlin) to Sir F. Simon (Received May 1) 
No. 19 Saving: Telegraphic (C 3846/3244/18] 


| BERLIN, April 25, 1933 
Rome telegrams Nos. 87 and 88.! 

I am informed that Dr. Wirth (ex-Chancellor and Centre Party leader) 
was in Rome with Prelate Kaas, the leader of the Centre Party, at the time 
of the visit of Herr von Papen and Captain Goring. Dr. Wirth and Prelate 
Kaas interviewed the Papal authorities before Herr von Papen’s visit to 
them and immediately after, and were told that the Papal authorities had 
taken strong exception to Géring’s recent speech at Essen? and to the general 
treatment of Roman Catholics in Germany. Dr. Wirth is said to have 
stated since his return that Captain Goring was seriously advised by Signor 
Mussolini to call a halt to the violent anti-Jewish action in Germany and also 
that Italy would object to the ‘Anschluss’. 


' Not printed. 


2 See No. 36, note 2. In the course of this speech, Captain Goring referred to ‘Three 
Internationals: ‘‘Red’’, “Black”, and ‘“Yellow’’’. 
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No. 90 


Sir F. Simon to Sir R. Graham (Rome) 


No. 342 [C 3716/2607/62] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, April 25, 1933 
Sir, 

Signor Grandi saw me this morning on the four-Power negotiations and 
communicated Signor Mussolini’s views on the French counter-draft.1 He 
said that the French proposal had been received in Rome in a spirit of broad 
comprehension and was regarded as capable of useful and definite develop- 
ment if the French would accept some modifications. The Ambassador made 
a special reference to Article 3, as to which he said that the Italian Govern- 
ment was in close contact with Berlin in order to eliminate objections. I told 
Signor Grandi that I had a report from you with reference to this article and 
gathered that the German desire to secure now that they will be free after five 
years to arm as they like was no more approved by the Italians than it was 
by ourselves and the French. Signor Grandi had no definite proposal to 
communicate at this stage, but we agreed that we would keep in touch with 
a view to a later meeting if it became desirable. I explained that I had not 
yet had time to examine minutely the most recent drafts and should prefer 
to see him later about them. 

2. The Ambassador also gave me some account of the recent visits of 
Herr Goring, Herr von Papen and Dr. Dollfuss to Rome. He pointed out 
that they had been received separately by Signor Mussolini; indeed, their 
presence at the same time in Rome was, politically speaking, an accident. 
Herr Goring, he said, had insisted that the Nazi party ought to come into 
power in Austria and that this would be brought about by elections in the 
autumn. Dr. Dollfuss regarded the situation with equanimity and empha- 
sised that Austria must remain independent, though it would have its special 
relations with Germany. Signor Mussolini had approved of this view, but 
had done his best to persuade Herr Goring and Herr von Papen that the 
Austrian Nazis must not include the ‘Anschluss’ in their programme. Italy 
was entirely opposed to this. The Ambassador added that Herr Hitler and 
Signor Mussolini were in reality much divided about Austria. On the 
subject of frontiers, Herr Goéring had assured Signor Mussolini that Hitler 
regarded the question of the Tyrol frontier as finally liquidated by the peace 
treaties. 

Iam, &c., 


JouNn Sm™on 
¥ See No. 76. 
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No. 91 


Mr. Patteson (Geneva) to Str 7. Stmon (Recewved April 26, 7.0 p.m.) 
No. 199 L.N. Telegraphic [W 4558/40/98] 


GENEVA, April 26, 1933, 5.30 p.m. 

Following from Mr. Eden. 

At the close of discussion today President asked delegation[s] to send in as 
soon as possible in writing amendments which they propose to make to all 
parts of Draft Convention. 

I shall probably have to refer to you for instructions on many of these as 
they arise and as we are urging haste on other delegations it is desirable we 
should be able to give our own views with the least possible delay. 

I cannot foresee all amendments which will be put forward but I had 
perhaps . . .' at once indicate those which I think will inevitably be made. 

1. Germans will probably oppose standardization of continental armies. 
I should propose to resist them on this. It is one of the main features of French 
plan and adoption of it would reconcile French to a great deal of what they 
dislike in the rest of our Convention. Moreover it appears to be in itself 
reasonable and desirable. It may be hoped that some compromise will be 
reached: French will wish to retain a number of long service men and 
Germans could consequently be allowed to do the same at the expense of 
course of their annual contingent. A longer period for transformation might 
also make things easier for Germany (see my telegram No. 1987). 

2. Under second part of Article 19 we have the right which no other 
Power possesses of constructing new 4.5 inch guns. Other Powers may object 
to our possessing this privileged position and it seems doubtful whether we 
require more than the right to retain existing guns of this calibre which right 
is given us by first paragraph of the article. In that case paragraph 2 should 
be struck out. 

Alternatively if what is intended is that everyone should possess right to 
construct new 4.5 inch guns but nothing larger the second paragraph should 
be struck out and figure 105 millimetres in first paragraph replaced by 
4-5 inch. I should be glad to have instructions on this point. 

g. Assuming that destruction of material prescribed by Article 22 [is] to 
stand and [svc ? the] periods in which it is to be effected should correspond to 
those laid down for transformation of continental armies to militia basis: in 
that case points in Article 22 will have to be altered to correspond with 
those to be inserted in Chapter 3 Section 2 which is at present left blank in 
our draft. This would involve slowing down process of destruction. In either 
case process would cover the entire period of convention (see my telegram 
No. 198). | 

I assume there is no objection to this. 

4. Article 21 (tanks) presents great difficulty. If we content ourselves with 
this article without any further provision result will be that Germany will 


3 The text is here uncertain. 2 No. 88. 
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have the right to an unlimited number of tanks not exceeding 16 tons in 
weight. This means rearmament and apart from its effect upon public 
opinion in England I see no possibility of a Convention which has such 
result being accepted here. As it 1s impossible for His Majesty’s Government 
to agree to no further construction during the period [? of] Convention 
(which would automatically have prevented Germany from having any 
tanks) the only alternative seems to me to be to agree to a numerical limita- 
tion. It is very unlikely we could get Germany to agree to a figure difference 
for herself and if that is so we are brought up against question of ‘samples’. 
Can we agree that Germany may have some tanks as samples and if so what 
would be a reasonable number? 

5. Our exception regarding bombing for police purposes in outlying 
regions will as you know give rise to considerable discussion. It would assist 
me if I could have precise indication of what we intend by this i.e. are such 
operations to be confined to our own territory? If not, what are the areas 
we have in mind and what is our justification for exercising ‘police’ functions 
in them? 

In any event could we accede to a request that we should define or indicate 
nature of areas where we desire to exercise this function and should we be 
prepared to notify Permanent Disarmament Commission of our action in 
each case? 


No. 92 


Mr. Patteson (Geneva) to Sir 7. Simon (Received April 27) 
No. 46 L.N. Saving: Telegraphic [W 4541/40/98] 


GENEVA, April 26, 1933 
Following from Mr. Eden. 

I had private consultations this morning with Chinese, Polish and Nor- 
wegian delegates in regard to their amendments to Part 1. (See documents 
C.G./60,58 and 56).! 

I saw no objection if it were feasible to bringing all signatories of the 
Convention within the scope of Part 1 and not only signatories of the Pact of 
Paris. I therefore was in sympathy with Polish Article 1, though as a matter 
of fact this article would not entirely effect what was intended and I suggested 
as an alternative that Article 1 of Draft Convention might be dropped and 
that Part 1 should begin with Article 2. 

I resisted the proposals that Part 1 should be based on ‘No resort to force’ 
instead of Pact of Paris on the ground that it was better to base ourselves on 
what already existed and had been ratified by the vast majority of States 
whether members of the League or no. 

As regards Polish modifications designed to safeguard machinery of 
League and to prevent supersession of League by new organisation, I ex- 

‘ Not printed. The reference is to the official documentation of the Disarmament Con- 
ference. See League of Nations: Minutes of the General Commission, vol. il, pp. 406-7, 405-6, 
and 409. 
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pressed to Polish delegate the fear that his draft by associating non-members 
with the actual machinery of the League might make its acceptance by them 
more difficult. I assured him, however, that His Majesty’s Government were 
anxious in no way to detract from the scope and authority of the League and 
suggested that a new article might be inserted, Article 5, as follows:— 


‘In conformity with Article go of the present Convention, it is hereby 
declared by the High Contracting Parties who are also Members of the 
League of Nations that the provisions of this Part do not in any way 
prejudice the rights and obligations of the Members of the League, nor 
conflict with the powers of the Assembly and Council under the Covenant.’ 


Polish delegate feared that our Article 4 would do violence to what he 
called the democratic principle, i.e. conclusions to be valid must have con- 
currence of the Great Powers. I enquired whether the third Chinese amend- 
ment which would require the consent of the other Powers represented on 
the Council in addition to that of the Great Powers would meet his point of 
view. He admitted that this would be an improvement. 

At meeting of General Commission this afternoon President invited me to 
report result of my consultations and I indicated that provided General 
Commission would agree I should be ready to accept suppression of Article 1, 
insertion of new article quoted above and adoption of third Chinese amend- 
ment. 

Discussion of articles was then begun. 

Suppression of Article 1 was accepted. 

As regards Article 2 Polish delegate said that he was unable at present on 
his own authority to withdraw his amendment which was supported by the 
delegates of the Soviet, the Little Entente, Venezuela, Cuba and Afghanistan. 
_ At this point Mr. Norman Davis declared that though the policy and 
practice of the United States was already to confer with the League in 
matters of general international concern, Part 1 of the present draft intro- 
duced a new principle of codifying consultative measures, and that, though 
his Government had this under consideration, he was not yet in a position 
to state their views. He added that their attitude would to some extent 
depend on the actual measures of disarmament attained, notably in the 
realm of qualitative disarmament and supervision, and he concluded by 
suggesting that, before Part 1 was definitely disposed of, other parts of the 
Draft, especially Article 94 (duration of the Convention) should first be 
discussed. 

President then proposed that, in spite of the American declaration, dis- 
cussion of Part 1 should continue. This was agreed to but German and 
French delegates expressed the opinion that the views of non-members of the 
League were absolutely essential before definite decision on Part 1 could be 
taken. 

President, however, proposed taking vote on Polish amendment as an 
indication of the Commission’s views. To this I demurred and took the 
opportunity to support views of German and French delegates. 
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We should then have passed to consideration of following articles but, as 
fresh amendments had only just been handed in by the Little Entente, dis- 
cussion was adjourned. 

I had some discussion with the President and the French delegate after the 
meeting. It was agreed that further discussion of Part 1 would in present 
circumstances be of no advantage and it was agreed that the General 
Commission should not meet tomorrow but that delegations should be 
invited to send in their amendments to Part 2 before tomorrow evening and 
that the General Commission should begin discussion of Part 2 on the day 
after tomorrow. The consent of the American Delegation has been obtained 
to this course, and the Bureau will be summoned for tomorrow morning to 
approve it. 


No. 93 


Mr. Patteson (Geneva) to Str 7. Simon (Received Apri 27, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 200 L.N. Telegraphic [W 4519/40/98] | 


GENEVA, April 27, 1933, 12.50 a.m. 

Following from Mr. Eden. 

My telegram No. 46 Saving.'! 

1. This afternoon? proceedings were thrown into some confusion by 
American delegation. 

2. Before this intervention our position had not been very easy, we had 
submitted a Draft Convention which had been carefully framed as we 
thought to save as far as possible susceptibilities of United States Govern- 
ment. Numerous other delegations were advocating amendments which in 
my view would make it more difficult for United States to accept the Draft. 
Unfortunately the one delegation unwilling to pronounce on this was the 
United States delegation itself and I could not speak for them. I had had a 
long conversation with Mr. Norman Davis at lunch and I gather from him 
that his Government might be prepared to go a long way once they were 
convinced a sufficient degree of disarmament would be secured. He was 
evidently very reluctant to join in a discussion of Part 1 at present and at the 
same time hesitating to propose a postponement. He told me he might make 
a statement at the afternoon meeting indicating that he would like a post- 
ponement but that his statement would contain some encouragement. If he 
had made up his mind in time he should have made such a statement at the 
outset and General Commission would have recognised that further discus- 
sion for the moment was useless. Object of Part 1—as he himself eventually 
admitted in his statement—is to co-ordinate action between members and 
non-members of the League. Latter [szc ? former] already have their obliga- 
tions: 1t remains to be seen whether non-members will assume any obligations 
and if non-members are not prepared to indicate their views there is not 
much point in members continuing to discuss alternative possibilities. 


1 No. 92. 2 This telegram was drafted on April 26. 
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g. But when finally Mr. Norman Davis made his statement in the middle 
of the discussion and its unhelpful character was apparent it was not easy 
on the spur of the moment to take the right decision—which was eventually 
taken—on procedure. 

4. Postponement of Part 1 is regrettable or rather it is a missed oppor- 
tunity of making real progress. I realise that difficulties beset the United 
States Government but if, as they seem to wish us to believe, they really are 
prepared to make a contribution, they would get the fullest value for it by 
letting us know what it is. Evidently they would not make it except in return 
for a degree of disarmament but could they not say what they would do 
provided they were eventually paid the price they ask? They would them- 
selves be the final judges of that price but if they made known what they had 
to offer and if that offer were of a generous nature that would be a con- 
tinuous inducement to delegations here to do their utmost in the matter of 
disarmament. At present though we always hear of the carrot we never sec it. 

5. I do not know how far if at all these matters have been discussed in 
Washington or whether it would be desirable to urge United States Govern- 
ment to make the utmost effort to assist the Conference by giving some 
indication of what they might be prepared to do as early as possible. 


No. 94 


Sir F. Stmon to Mr. Patteson (Geneva) 
No. 212 L.N. Telegraphic [W 4504/40/98] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, April 27, 1933, 5-10 p.m. 

Following for Mr. Eden from Secretary of State. 

I hope you will be able to deal with Washington telegram No. 256! as the 
Prime Minister suggests without delay and will then report the result of the 
conversations. I presume that Mr. Davis will himself have received by this 
time full instructions covering the same ground from Washington. There 
would be a good deal to do before the variation in the scheme suggested by 
President Roosevelt can be finally embodied in the most appropriate form, 
but the main thing is to get the full advantage of President’s helpful attitude 
made effective at Geneva. I am sending you a separate telegram? with some 
comments, but these are not intended in any way to cramp your immediate 
action. I think you should report these latest developments confidentially 
to Mr. Henderson. 

! No. 86. This telegram had been repeated to Geneva as Foreign Office telegram No. 211 


on April 26. 
2 See No. 98. 
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No. 95 


Mr. Patteson (Geneva) to Sir F. Simon (Received April 27, 6.45 p.m.) 
No. 201 L.N. Telegraphic [W 4559/40/98] 


GENEVA, April 27, 1933, 5.20 p.m. 

Following from Mr. Eden. 

At meeting of Bureau this morning to consider further procedure it was 
decided: 

1. To discontinue discussion of Part 1 and proceed with Part 2 of Draft 
Convention forthwith. Present discussions were to be in nature of a first 
reading. 

2. To expedite work of Effectives Committee so far as that work fell 
within framework of Draft Convention. 

3. To convoke committec originally charged with questions of security, 
define, agree or/and establish acts of aggression and to entrust it with task of 
elaborating regional agreements to figures in annexes X and Y of Article 6 
of Draft Convention. Certain delegates proposed that Air Committee should 
resume its work but that I opposed on the ground that Draft Convention 
had substituted a new basis for work of Conference and that until the 
chapter in Draft Convention concerning air was reached there was no utility 
in convoking Air Committee. Proposal was thereupon withdrawn. 

General Commission consequently meets tomorrow afternoon to open the 
discussion on Part 2. 


No. 96 


Mr. Patteson (Geneva) to Sir F. Simon (Received April 28, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 203 L.N. Telegraphic [W 4594/40/98] 


GENEVA, April 27, 1933, 9.55 p.m. 
Following from Mr. Eden. 


Your telegram No. 211.! 

In accordance with your telephone instructions I showed your telegram 
No. 211 to Mr. Norman Davis this evening. He read it carefully through 
and said that it tallied generally with a rather shorter telegram which he had 
received. As regards declaration quoted in your telegram he said that this 
was on the lines of what he himself had proposed to the President. We had 
some discussion as to what was intended to be actual form of commitment to 
be assumed by United States Government. Seeing they proposed certain 
draft amendments in Article 3 (4) 1 it seemed legitimate to infer that they 
would accept first three articles and that in place of Articles 4 and 5 they 
would make a separate declaration in terms given. Mr. Davis himself was 
not quite clear on this point but thought this inference correct. 

I observed that if this was what was intended it was clearly of the greatest 
importance. I hoped therefore that Mr. Davis would be at liberty to indicate 

' No. 86 (see No. 94, note 1). 
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to the Conference as early as possible what United States Government were 
prepared to do in order that greatest possible cffect may result. I drew 
Mr. Davis’ attention to paragraphs of your telegram relating to Parts 2 to 5 
and suggested to him that as General Commission would tomorrow begin 
discussion of Part 2 it would be of the greatest assistance if he could then 
indicate that United States Government is in general accord with these parts 
and would urge that least possible amendments be made to them. Mr. Davis 
did not exhibit any very great readiness to fall in with this. He said there 
were a number of points in disarmament part of Draft Convention which 
presented considerable difficulty to American military and air authorities. 
I said even though United States delegation might in later stages wish to 
suggest some amendments it would be of great value if they could give 
tomorrow’s proceedings a good send-off by indicating their general accep- 
tance of Part 2. Mr. Davis eventually undertook to see what he could do but 
I am not confident that his statement will be of a very definite or emphatic 
nature. 

I understand I may expect further telegrams from you on this subject 
which may clear up doubt as to exact nature of commitments which United 
States Government might be ready to accept. From point of view of effect 
here it makes a great difference whether United States Government accept 
an obligation to join in consultation or not. 

I am seeing Mr. Henderson tomorrow morning. 


No. 97 


Sir F. Stmon to Sir H. Rumbold (Berlin) 
No. 332 [C 3884/2607/62] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, April 27, 1933 
Sir, 

The German Ambassador spent a long time with me this morning dis- 
cussing and explaining the German view of the four-Power drafts. Herr 
von Hoesch said that Germany was prepared to take the French version of 
the 11th April! as the basis, but they wished to make certain changes in it as 
follows. The modifications they propose would not give the German Govern- 
ment entire satisfaction, but if they were made they would be prepared to 
treat the revised document as acceptable. 

1. In the preamble, Germany wished to omit the words at the end of 
paragraph 3 (? 4): ‘en se conformant aux méthodes et procédures qui y sont 
prévues et auxquelles elles n’entendent pas déroger.’ His Excellency ad- 
vanced as a reason for this omission that our object in the Four-Power Pact 
was not to confine ourselves strictly to the methods and procedures actually 
contained in the Covenant, for if so there would be no reason for having any 
further document at all. The true position was that we would respect the 


t See No. 76. 
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provisions of the Covenant and not go contrary to them, but that was not the 
same thing as limiting our method and procedure by what is already pre- 
scribed. The Ambassador said that on this point he thought the Italians were 
disposed to agree. Discussion outside the procedure prescribed in the 
Covenant was contemplated and permissible, though of course it could not be 
by methods opposed to the Covenant. 

2. In Article 1 the Ambassador called attention to the fact that the final 
words of Signor Mussolini’s original text were omitted, and that [sic] although 
they had been retained in the first revision made as the result of our conversa- 
tion in Rome. I interposed to say that nothing had taken place during our 
visit to Rome which constituted an agreement on a revised text, but that the 
whole of our comments were entirely tentative. The new British draft of 
the 31st March (Foreign Office telegram No. 62 to Rome)? did not include 
the phrase referred to. His Excellency said that he recognised that this was 
so and only wished to observe that Germany regretted the omission, but 
would none the less accept Article 1 in the abbreviated form, as contained in 
the French version, if satisfaction could be obtained on other outstanding 
points. 

g. Article 3 should be recast in the terms which are contained in Annex I 
to this despatch. The changes proposed principally concern two points. 
First, Germany considered that the reference to Article 16 was out of place, 
but she was willing that reference should be made to the principles of both 
Article 10 and Article 19. This would combine the principle of respect for 
treaties with the possibility of their revision and therefore would be dealing 
with two sides of the same subject-matter. Article 16 dealt with an entirely 
different question and was not really an apposite article to cite in this con- 
nexion. I told His Excellency that on this point I was disposed to agree with 
him. I thought it might be argued with considerable force that Articles 10 
and 19 were inserted in the Covenant with special reference to the settlement 
established by the treaties of peace, whereas Article 16 dealt with a matter 
of general application and not in particular or specially with the European 
problem. The second modification in Article 2 which the Ambassador put 
forward involves the substitution of a reference to the ‘principles’ (Articles 10 
and 19) in place of a reference to ‘methods and procedures’ contained in 
these articles. To some extent the Ambassador’s argument was similar to 
that used about the preamble. I enquired what was really meant by agreeing 
to examine every proposition which would give full effect to the ‘principle’ 
of Article 19. Did it mean that the four Powers would be agreeing forthwith 
to discuss any specific problem of frontiers which one of them wished to 
raise? The Ambassador declared that Germany had no such intention. 
Before leaving this article, he told me that a suggestion had been made, I 
understood by Signor Suvich, that the difficulty felt about these rival phrases 
might be got over by omitting both ‘methods and procedures’ and ‘principles’ 
and providing that the four Powers would be prepared to examine any 
proposition which would give full effect to these ‘articles’, i.e., Articles 10 

2 No. 64. 
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and 19. I expressed no decided opinion on all this, but my present impression 
is that Signor Suvich’s opinion is a good one. 

4. Article 3 involved proposals for modifications which followed much the 
same lines as had been suggested by Herr von Hoesch in his conversation with 
me on the 7th April (see my despatch to Berlin No. 2713 of that date, para- 
graph 5). Our conversation followed the same lines as before, and I main- 
tained the view which is set out in paragraph 6 of my despatch No. 271. The 
Ambassador contended that, unless it was now stipulated that the limitations 
on Germany’s actual quantitative equality would last only for the period of 
the first disarmament convention, the effect would be that Germany might 
be bound by the limitations of the convention for ever. I pointed out that 
this was not so. The convention would be for a period of years, and would 
include the provision that before that period was up there would be a second 
conference, which would aim at a new agreement for a further period. 
Nobody could guarantee that there would be a new agreement reached, 
and this would really depend on the growth of confidence and the improve- 
ment of neighbourly feeling, which ought to be the main object of European 
policy; but I was convinced that if Germany attempted now to proclaim her 
complete freedom five years hence and to get signatures of other Powers to 
such a declaration, she would not produce agreement, and the European 
atmosphere, instead of being improved, would be definitely worsened. We 
left the subject of Article 3 without getting any nearer to a common under- 
standing. 

5. Article 4. Here Germany wishes to cancel the final phrases beginning 
‘dont le réglement sans faire Pobjet . . .’.. The Ambassador said that ex- 
perience has shown that the Committee for European Union was not an 
effective body, and he saw no reason why it should be dragged in here. For 
purposes of convenience Annex II* to this despatch contains, side by side, 
the text of the French proposal of the 11th April and the German proposal 
submitted today. 

Before leaving, the Ambassador referred to the statement which I had 
made in the House of Commons promising that a White Paper should be laid 
on the subject of the Four-Power Pact. I explained that the Prime Minister 
had come to the conclusion that this should be done, and reminded Herr von 
Hoesch that I had been pressed by Sir Austen Chamberlain, Mr. Winston 
Churchill and others to promise this. I had given reasons on a later occasion 
why the production of the document should be delayed. ,The Ambassador 
observed that it would be, he considered, very embarrassing if all the drafts 
and counter-drafts were published—each Government would be challenged 
by its own critics as to why it had given way on this point or that. What, for 
example, would have happened if all the drafts of the Locarno Treaty had 
been published? I recognised the force of this, but said that a White Paper 
had been promised and must be produced at some time. His Excellency 


3 No. 66, 4 Not printed. 
5 See Parl. Deb., 5th Ser., H. of C., vol. 276, col. 2813 and vol. 277, col. 24. 
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requested that, in so far as documents expressing German views were con- 
cerned, he should be consulted in advance, and hinted that Germany might 
desire to supply a further document stating her case. I promised to com- 
municate with him before any White Paper was actually laid. 


Iam, &c., 
JouN SIMON 


ANNEX I TO No. 97 


Memorandum 


GERMAN EMBASSY, LONDON, April 27, 1933 


Having examined the French draft proposal for the Four-Power Agree- 
ment, the German Government would regard this proposal as acceptable 
with the following modifications; these modifications would not give the 
German Government entire satisfaction, but would constitute a minimum 
in their view:— 

1. In the preamble the end of paragraph 3 (? 4)— 


‘en se conformant aux méthodes et procédures qui y sont prévues et 
auxquelles elles n’entendent pas déroger’ 


ought to be left out. 

2. Article 2 should be formulated as follows, this version constituting, 
with certain modifications, an amalgamation of the French text and former 
British suggestions :— 

‘Les quatre Puissances confirment que les obligations du Covenant 
exigent un respect scrupuleux de toutes les obligations des traités comme 
moyen d’assurer la paix et la sécurité, mais elles reconnaissent aussi la 
possibilité de la revision des traités de paix dans des conditions qui pour- 
raient conduire a un conflit entre les nations. A ce propos et en vue de 
Papplication éventuelle en Europe des principes énoncés aux articles 10 
et 19, elles décident d’examiner entre elles ct sous réserve de décisions, 
qui ne peuvent étre prises que par les organes réguliers de la Société des 
Nations, toute proposition tendant a donner leur pleine efficacité a ces 
principes.’ 

3. Article 3 to be worded as follows (amalgamation of Italian, British and 
French proposals with certain modifications) :— 


‘Les hautes Puissances contractantes s’engagent a collaborer le plus 
rapidement possible avec les autres Puissances a une convention assurant 
une réduction substantielle et une limitation des armements, avec des 
dispositions pour sa revision ultérieure en vue d’une réduction nouvelle. 
Dans le cas ot: la Conférence du Désarmement ne se terminera que par des 
résultats partiels, la France, la Grande-Bretagne et l’Italie déclarent que 
Pégalité des droits reconnue a !’Allemagne doit avoir une portée effective. 
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L’Allemagne, de sa part, s’engage, pour la durée de la premiére Conven- 
tion de Désarmement, a ne réaliser cette égalité des droits que par étapes 
et en vertu d’un accord qui interviendra a cet effet en relation avec les 
mesures de désarmement des autres Puissances. 

‘(Dispositions analogues en ce qui concerne I’ Autriche, la Hongrie et la 
Bulgarie.)’ 
4. In Article 4 the end, beginning with the words— 

‘dont le réglement, sans faire l’objet .. . 


should be cancelled. 


No. 98 


Sir F. Simon to Mr. Patteson (Geneva) 
No. 213 L.N. Telegraphic [W 4508/40/98 


FOREIGN OFFICE, April 28, 1933, 6.30 p.m. 

Following for Mr. Eden from Secretary of State:— 

Till I hear from you the result of your conversations with Mr. Davis, I will 
not enter into detailed comment on the President’s important new pro- 
posals. I think however I should give you my first impression on the pro- 
posed declaration. You will have made clear to Mr. Davis how much we 
welcome the President’s desire to co-operate so far as he is able in giving the 
maximum effect to Part 1 of our Convention. The declaration which he 
contemplates will require very careful consideration both at Geneva and 
here. Article 4 requires the concurrence of both United States of America 
and United Kingdom before a conclusion can be valid. If United States of 
America concurrence Is to be withheld till after decision of others is reached, 
I imagine that United Kingdom concurrence in meantime would only be 
provisional. But this would not, I apprehend, destroy the value of the 
President’s move towards co-operation. The best way of maintaining the 
balance of Article 4 on the basis of American abstention from it would 
perhaps be to redraft it in some such way as to make clear that, if ‘the con- 
currence of the representative of the Government of the United States of 
America’ 1s not mentioned as at present in the article, a sentence shall be 
added to the article stating that the signatories of the article shall not be 
bound to put into effect conclusions reached at the contemplated meeting 
unless and until the President of the United States declares that the United 
States Government will for their part ‘refrain from any action and will 
withhold protection from American citizens if engaged in activities, which 
would tend to defeat collective action which States in consultation have 
decided upon against a party or parties to the dispute held by them to be 
responsible’. You will no doubt consider carefully with Sir W. Malkin! the 
exact form .in which this redraft should be made and inform me of the result. 
All that I think you need do with Mr. Norman Davis and M. Paul-Boncour 


1 Legal Adviser to the Foreign Office. 
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(or M. Massigli) is to make clear the general attitude of His Majesty’s 
Government on this question as I have outlined it. 

The questions of continuous supervision and of the extension of the Con- 
vention to ten years duration will, I think, require consideration by the 
Ministerial Committee here. I should be glad to receive your more detailed 
views on these two subjects. 


No. 99 


Mr. Patteson (Geneva) to Sir 7. Simon (Received April 29, 9.0 a.m.) 
No. 205 L.N. Telegraphic [W 4610/40/98] 


GENEVA, April 28, 1933, 12.0 midnight 

Following from Mr. Eden: 

My telegram No. 47 Saving.' 

German delegate today, by dealing in his opening speech with all amend- 
ments, of which he had given notice, to the whole of Section 1, Part 2, 
brought us up against one of the crucial difficulties of the refusal of German 
Government to accept standardisation of all continental armies on a short 
service model. French delegate could not abstain from replying and a sharp 
cleavage of opinion which of course was no secret was thus brought into the 
open. Statements on either side were energetic but not immoderate and I 
would hope that no harm will have been done; sooner or later we had to 
know whether both sides would continue to maintain their positions or 
whether force of public opinion will extract a concession from one side or 
the other. 

Discussion of standards adjourned till Monday? afternoon and in the 
meanwhile it is arranged that I shall have conversations with the authors of 
the amendments. I have thought it right to ask Mr. Henderson to preside 
over these conversations. He has consented and we have arranged to hold 
a conversation with the German delegate tomorrow evening in the first place. 
If we can extract from him any hope of concessions we could then communi- 
cate with the delegations of the other principal Powers whom we are keeping 
informed of our arrangements. 


t No. 100. 2 May |. 


No. 100 


Mr. Patteson (Geneva) to Sir F. Simon (Received April 29) 
No. 47 L.N. Saving: Telegraphic [W 4620/40/98] 
GENEVA, April 28, 1933 
Following from Mr. Eden:— 
The General Commission this afternoon opened discussion of Part 2 of the 
Draft Convention. 
The proceedings began with a statement by Mr. Norman Davis who, 
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after saying that in various respects the Draft was inconvenient for his 
country and there were points on which perhaps the Draft was not suffi- 
ciently far-going, went on to urge that the Draft should be accepted as a 
whole and that delegations should refrain from upsetting its nicely adjusted 
parts by a plethora of amendments. His delegation would join in resisting 
all modifications which unduly altered its present economy. I warmly 
thanked Mr. Davis for his declaration and pointed out that our Draft 
attempted to hold the balance between those who wanted more far-reaching 
and those who wanted less far-reaching provisions. 

After a brief speech by the Netherlands delegate, suggesting that Article 8 
might conceivably be strengthened by the addition of a clause setting a 
maximum to the number of effectives which might be called up to the 
colours at any one time, the German delegation launched a number of 
amendments to Part 2, Section 1, including a proposal that for Chapter IT 
of that Section there should be substituted a single article referring the whole 
question of the standardisation of armies to the Permanent Disarmament 
Commission. 

Herr Nadolny prefaced his remarks with a long apologia on familiar lines, 
not excluding references to fourteen years of subjection to unequal treaties. 
Text of his amendments goes to you by air bag, together with copy of his 
speech.! The amendments chiefly concern the manner of computing effec- 
tives with special reference to trained reserves, police formations and forces 
stationed in overseas territories near the home country. The nature of these 
amendments and the contents of his speech brought M. Massigli to his feet. 
He declared that they tended to destroy the foundations of the British Draft, 
that they made no attempt to bring constructive help to the work in hand 
and that in so far as they seemed to contemplate doubling the Reichswehr 
while retaining its present character, they left little hope of a conclusion of a 
Convention. He trusted that Germany had not said her last word. 

I felt obliged at this point to intervene, not only to comment upon the 
actual amendments but to express perturbation at their scope and character. 
I believed that Germany was sincerely desirous of disarmament and I 
trusted that she might find it possible to join the other countries in conform- 
ing to the basis of the Draft Convention, which was not a new unilateral 
proposal so much as a synthesis of points of agreement. 

Herr Nadolny then made a long reply in German which, while leaving 
open the way for possible further negotiations, did not extend much hope of 
a radical change of attitude. 

Mr. Norman Davis then rose to express the opinion that the meeting was 
hardly approaching the problems before it in the proper spirit and appealed 
for a greater spirit of accommodation on all sides. This was echoed by the 
Chairman, who, in adjourning the meeting until Monday? afternoon, 
explained that in his view the general discussion of Part 2 might now be 
considered closed and at its next session the General Commission would have 
to take the article(s] one by one with their amendments. 

1 Not printed. 2 May 1. 
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No. 101 


Sir H. Rumbold (Berlin) to Sir F. Simon (Recetved May 1) 
No. 23 Saving: Telegraphic [C’ 3935/3935/22] 
BERLIN, April 29, 1933 

My telegram No. 19 Saving! April 5 [25]. 

I learn through Mr. Andrews of Schroeders that Géring made a bad 
impression in Rome not only at the Vatican but also with the Italian 
Government. It appears that Italian Government consider that they must 
choose between linking Rome with Berlin and London or with Paris and 
London and that Signor Mussolini considers that his plans for former have 
been spoilt by the manner in which the Germans have behaved. Mr. Andrews 
has gathered that while resentment at the conduct of Germans is being felt 
by Italian Government, the French Ambassador in Rome is being very 
active in a most conciliatory way and that he is making such headway that 
Germans may shortly be faced with a situation comparable only to the loss 
of a second battle of the Marne and Mr. Andrews’ German informant on his 
return from Italy visited the Minister of the Interior and is endeavouring to 
induce German Government to take steps to meet this situation. He has it 
appears even met with a sympathetic response from Frick? to suggest[? ion] 
that Hitler should at once visit Rome and London in order to establish 
personal contact. The plan is supposed to be that Hitler’s visit to Mussolini 
should be secret and that he should then go to England in order to overcome 
anti-German attitude by offering London alternative concessions in the form 
of promises regarding German attitude on Corridor question and disarma- 
ment. 

The annoyance which Signor Mussolini feels at the conduct of the German 
Government was confirmed to me by a member of the Italian Diplomatic 
Service who was recently passing through Berlin. 

t No. 89. 2 Reich Minister of the Interior. 


No. 102 


Memorandum by Rear-Admiral Bellairs' 
[W 4844/117/98] 
GERMANY 
Draft Convention—Naval Chapter 
Conversation with Baron von Rheinbaben and Admiral von Freyberg 

GENEVA, April 29, 1933 

After lunching with Baron von Rheinbaben and Admiral von Freyberg 
today, Saturday, a long conversation took place on the Naval Chapter of the 


United Kingdom Draft Convention. 


t This record was communicated to the Foreign Office under cover of a letter from 
Admiral Bellairs to Mr. Craigie of May 1. 
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2. The object of Baron von Rheinbaben and Admiral von Freyberg was 
to present me with their arguments for not accepting the Naval Chapter 
without amendment, and to endeavour to convince me that the amendments 
they would wish were reasonable and should be embodied. 

3. Throughout the conversation the German obsession on the question 
of the equality of rights made itself apparent. Baron von Rheinbaben 
continuously referred to the importance of being allowed samples, for 
instance, one battleship and a few submarines of the type allowed to others, 
and drew attention to his letter to the First Lord in August last on this 
particular point, stating that their attitude today was the same as outlined 
in that letter. There was no intention on their part of undertaking any 
considerable naval expansion. It was a question to them of the principle 
of being able in this Convention to build types allowed to others and to 
construct the ‘bridge’ for the next convention. In their opinion the ‘bridge’ 
created by our Naval Chapter was an inadequate one. 

4. Briefly the general argument on our Naval Chapter ran as follows:— 


(a) Capital Ships. The United Kingdom Draft imposes on Germany a 
suspension of capital ship building until 1937. As Italy may lay down a ship 
of 26,500 tons mounting 13-inch guns in answer to the French ‘Dunkerque’ 
while Germany has commenced only three of the eight capital ships to which 
she considers herself entitled under the Versailles Treaty and decisions of 
the Ambassadors’ Conference, and these of a tonnage equal to cruisers in the 
great navies, Germany neither retains her rights under the Versailles Treaty, 
nor receives treatment equal to that accorded to others. 

(b) Submarines. The United Kingdom Draft, by restricting submarine 
construction of Powers not signatory to the Washington Treaty? to replace- 
ment of overage vessels, denies Germany any submarines and so the oppor- 
tunity to recommence training of submarine personnel. This does not 
represent ‘equality of rights’. France, Italy, Poland and Yugoslavia possess 
submarines: Germany should at least be allowed samples. 

(c) Cruisers and Destroyers. The United Kingdom Draft is so drawn that 
Germany cannot lay down sufficient tonnage to complete the numbers of 
ships to which she considers herself entitled under the Versailles Treaty and 
the amplifying decisions of the Ambassadors’ Conference, namely, eight 
cruisers and sixteen destroyers. 

5. To meet the above objections they would like to see the following 
proposals embodied :— 

(i) The heading to Annex IV of Chapter 2 of Section 2 should be modified 
to exclude Germany. 

As drafted it excludes Signatories to the Treaty of Washington: it should 
also exclude Powers limited by the Treaty of Versailles as they too have 
hitherto been subject to special regulations and future tonnages should not 
be based on the tonnage which they have chosen to complete and retain in 


2 The Treaty for the Limitation of Naval Armament of February 6, 1922, is printed in 
British and Foreign State Papers, vol. 117, pp. 453-70. 
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recent years. The resulting figures are, in fact, less than the Versailles 
Treaty limits. 

(11) Germany should be allowed to lay down one further capital ship. 
This ship would balance the ‘Dunkerque’ and the new ship allowed to Italy. 
If allowed this ship Germany would still be restricted to a total of four during 
the first Convention—half the number to which she now considers herself 
entitled. Germany would accept as the size and gun calibre of this ship 
figures which the United Kingdom undertakes to propose as maxima at the 
1935 Conference. 

(111) Germany wishes to be allowed to construct a small tonnage of sub- 
marines. She will accept a unit tonnage and gun calibre at any figures, 
however small, that may be proposed by the United Kingdom Delegation. 

To this proposal Germany attaches great importance. Germany will again 
urge abolition of submarines at the 1935 Conference. 

6. My arguments in reply to the foregoing embraced the following 
points :— 

(2) The United Kingdom Draft, for the very reason of the controversial 
points raised by Baron von Rheinbaben and Admiral von Freyberg, did not 
base itself on the Treaty of Versailles or the interpretation to be given to the 
decision of the Conference of Ambassadors in regard to the ships in reserve. 
It took as its basis for the short period up to December 1936 the maintenance 
of the actual tonnage figures of the German Navy as given in the official 
return made to the League of Nations, these figures being larger than the 
actual figures allowed by the Treaty of Versailles, owing to the fact that 
Germany still retains certain old ships of a tonnage larger than is permitted 
by the Treaty of Versailles in replacement. In this respect Germany was 
treated on the same basis as other Powers whose navies were of compara- 
tively small global tonnage, and was given equality of rights. 

As regards ourselves we were reducing whilst the effect of our Draft 
Convention on France and Italy would be to prevent further expansion, stop 
further construction and reduce submarine tonnage. 

(6) Germany who had two capital ships under construction was being 
asked for the period of the Convention to do the same as other Powers not 
subject to the Washington Treaty, namely, to lay down no further capital 
ships. 

France and Italy were being asked to give up the rights which they would 
have had under the London Treaty to 43,000 tons of capital ship construc- 
tion. 

For Germany to lay down a ship of the ‘Dunkerque’ class would com- 
pletely destroy the balance we were attempting. It would mean that France 
and Italy would require further construction and would not result in the 
final naval position of Germany being more favourable relative to other 
Powers. | 

3 The International Treaty for the Limitation and Reduction of Naval Armament of 
April 22, 1930. See British and Foreign State Papers, vol. 132, p. 603, and Volume I in this 
Series. 
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(c) As regards cruisers and destroyers our proposals based on the returns 
of the Armaments Year Book were more favourable to Germany than the 
Treaty of Versailles, and Germany was given complete equality of rights in 
regard to replacement construction. 

(2) In the submarine class Germany was not being treated differently 
from others. She was not the only Power without submarines and who would 
not therefore be able to construct. 

To allow Germany to construct would again destroy the balance of our 
plan which aimed at reducing French submarine strength, stopping further 
Italian construction and preventing the ambitious submarine programmes 
believed to be contemplated by certain other States. 

7. My arguments, I believe, were understood but I am doubtful if they 
will prevent amendments. 

8. I shall have another go with this object but as I have said above the 
particular German interpretation of having ‘samples’ to represent equality 
of rights seems to be on their brain. Also they want to have the best of both 
worlds by obtaining release from the Treaty of Versailles, whilst working for 
a future fleet made up of the numbers of ships allowed by that Convention 
and their interpretation of the decision of the Conference of Ambassadors in 
regard to the ships in reserve. Our Draft Convention is the middle way and 
as I have said above avoids the question of the reserve ships. I was, of course, 
careful not to commit myself on this point or to hold out any hope of amend- 
ments to our Naval Chapter being acceptable to us. 


Rocer M. BE.L.arrs 
Rear-Admiral. 


No. 103 


Mr. Patteson (Geneva) to Sir F. Simon (Received April 30, 12.15 p.m.) 
No. 207 L.N. Telegraphic [W 4622/40/98] 


GENEVA, April 30, 1933, 11.0 a.m. 
Following from Mr. Eden. 


My telegram No. 205.! 

1. I had conversation with Mr. Henderson and Herr Nadolny this 
evening? on German amendments to Part 2 Section 1. 

2. Result was no more satisfactory than I had expected it to be. While 
indicating that he might in due course make concessions on amendments of 
minor importance which may tide us over the next day or two, in public 
Herr Nadolny held out no hope of his Government being amenable to 
(? developments) ¢ of overseas troops or standardization of continental armies. 


t No. 99. 2 i.e. on April 29. See No. 107. 


3 It would appear that this comma should rather be after the word ‘public’. 
4 The text is here uncertain. 
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It was perhaps permissible to infer that they might eventually agree to some 
compromise on former but they evidently attach vital importance to latter. 
One could not of course expect that German Government would modify 
their attitude on a cardinal point in the space of twenty-four hours and I was 
fully prepared for a blustering refusal this evening but I fear we must expect 
that refusal to be maintained for a long time and unfortunately this point in 
our conversation [sic ? Convention] is an essential one for the French. 

3. Herr Nadolny’s view was that we should go through Convention as 
rapidly as possible each delegation being at liberty to state its views by 
speech or vote on each part. We should thereafter have a second reading in 
the light of statements made. We had to point out to Herr Nadolny that if 
we were to continue as we had begun this evening we should not be much 
better off after preliminary discussion. His idea was that preliminary dis- 
cussion would enable us to isolate really big and difficult questions and we 
should then be able to negotiate on those. But I do not think that would add 
much to our knowledge, we know already what are the chief points of 
difficulty. 


No. 104 


Mr. Patteson (Geneva) to Sir F. Simon (Received May 1, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 208 L.N. Telegraphic [W 4671/40/98] 


GENEVA, April 30, 1933, 10.0 p.m. 

Following from Mr. Eden. 

Your telegram No. 213! last paragraph. 

1. Question of ten years’ duration though raised privately by American 
and French delegations has not yet been officially mentioned or formally 
broached to German delegation. As indicated in my telegram No. 198? I 
think it unlikely that German delegation would welcome it unless they 
thought longer period thus allowed for the transformation of Reichswehr 
outweighed disadvantages. 

2. If the Germans are going to resist transformation of the Reichswehr 
altogether I do not see much advantage in longer period nor would Germans 
probably accept it in such circumstances. 

3. It would have of course the disadvantage that many States would 
require higher figures in a long term convention, this applies as you know 
particularly to Dominions and to States such as Poland, Yugoslavia, etc. 
You will remember Mr. Latham’s} proposal for a short term convention and 
arguments with which he supported it. I have mentioned the matter privately 
to Dominions representatives here. It has occurred to me that if ten-year 


t No. 98. 2 No. 88. 

3 Mr. J. Latham was Minister for External Affairs and for Industry in the Australian 
Government, 1932-4, and leader of the Australian Delegation to the League of Nations 
and the Disarmament Conference. 
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period is preferred Permanent Disarmament Commission might be able to 
submit at the end of five years reports on situation referred to them and if 
these secured agreement they could be embodied as protocols to Convention 
without re-convening formal Conference. 

4. As regards continuous supervision it is difficult to offer detailed com- 
ments until we know exactly what will be asked of us. It is well however to 
bear in mind French consider that their demand for security might be in 
large part met by system of supervision which they might think suitable and 
I submit that if we have to make any effort to meet French demand we might 
find less difficulty in making concessions to them in this sphere than in giving 
them any guarantees involving us in further commitments on the continent 
which in fact we cannot give. It is significant that’ Norman Davis in his 
speech on April 264 advocated ‘the establishment of effective and the [stc] 
continuous supervision of armaments’ (though I should not be surprised to 
find later that he has in mind a ‘regional’ system). 


4 See No. 92. 


No. 105 


Mr. Patteson (Geneva) to Sir F. Simon (Received May 2, 9.0 a.m.) 
No. 209 L.N. Telegraphic [W 4725/40/98] 


GENEVA, May 1, 1933, 11.40 p.m. 

Following from Mr. Eden. 

President said that he had now asked as outcome of a discussion this 
afternoon that we should take steps to complete effectives table as fore- 
shadowed in our Draft Convention as soon as possible. We shall therefore 
have to submit our own figures not later than the end of the week. I under- 
stand that these total: stationed in home country 150,000, total (including 
overseas) 230,000. This total shows an increase of 50,000 over our last 
return to the League. I am afraid that its appearance is likely to cause a 
startling impression and to provoke considerable comment. In present 
circumstances our army is negligible in size in comparison with continental 
armies and no defence of our figures is necessary. I presume that other 
nations accept figures of effectives allowed them in Draft Convention and 
.. .! we maintain our determination to increase ours this will no longer be 
true. 

Our total of 230,000 men compares with a German total of 200,000 men 
and a French total of 400,000 but this is not the whole comparison. Our 
figure does not include 60,000 British troops in India. Moreover—and this 
is a fundamental difference—whereas home defence armies of all continental 
countries are to be short service troops (a militia with only eight months 
training) our army is composed entirely of long service men. It is true of 
course that our system means that we have no reserves compared with large 


1 The text is here uncertain. 
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ones at disposal of conscript armies. It is, however, argument commonly 
used here against Reichswehr (though not by us) that superior striking power 
of long service troops is overwhelming compared with that of short service 
conscript soldiers. I fully appreciate, of course, very weighty reasons which 
have compelled a decision to demand an increase in our own figure at a time 
when we ourselves proposed reductions in figures of others but I feel bound to 
point out criticism to which this demand may expose us here. 

I am more perturbed by this prospect since it would seem that least 
unfavourable decision from our point of view at which Conference is likely 
to arrive at [stc] in respect of tanks (see my telegram No. 199)? is to ask each 
country to determine a numerical limitation. I understand that our minimum 
requirements in respect of tanks involve not a reduction but an increase in 
our present numbers which increase I suppose we shall seek to justify as a 
saving of man power. 

You will therefore appreciate the difficulty in which I find myself and if 
figures cannot be reconsidered I must beg for arguments to enable me to 
substantiate their exceptional character. 


2 No. gr. 


No. 106 


Mr. Patteson (Geneva) to Sir F. Simon (Received May 2, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 210 L.N. Telegraphic [W 4717/40/98] 


GENEVA, May 1, 1933, 11.40 p.m. 

Following from Mr. Eden: 

Private conversations have continued yesterday and today on Article 12 
(police). United Kingdom military expert had conversation yesterday with 
his German colleague! and suggested to him certain alternative solutions. 
Latter refused these and his refusal 1s endorsed by German delegate. 

Yesterday evening Mr. Wilson came to discuss the matter with me. British 
military expert was present and suggested in the course of interview that 
following further suggestion might be made: each State to be allowed to 
maintain outside its effectives figure a number of militarized police equivalent 
to a percentage of that figure say 10 per cent. Any police in excess of that 
figure would have to comply with Article 12. It was agreed to put this before 
French and German delegations. Wilson and I saw French delegate this 
morning who seemed disposed to consider suggestion favourably. We then 
saw German delegate who has rejected idea. I might explain that under 
Article 12 some 35,000 German police would have to be counted as effectives. 
Our latest suggestion would allow say 20,000 of these to be retained with 
their present organisation, equipment etc. It would only be necessary for 
German Government to modify organisation of remainder if they do not 
want them to count as effectives. When General Committee [? Commission] 


1 See No. 108. 
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resumes on Wednesday,? President will want to know whether any agreement 
has been reached. If nothing is agreed meanwhile I should propose to give 
a fairly full account of conversations or at least an indication of offers that 
have been made. I think Germans are being unreasonable on this question 
and that they are practically isolated. I have hinted to Herr Nadolny that 
I might have to do this. I do not believe it is too early to bring a recalci- 
trant into the open. If German or any other delegate thinks that he has only 
to raise difficulties for a matter which he finds inconvenient to be passed 
over in silence I do not see what we shall gain by this discussion. 
Repeated to Berlin. 
2 May 3. 


No. 107 


United Kingdom Delegate (Geneva) to Sir F. Simon (Recewed May 4) 


No. 136 [W 4809/40/98] 
GENEVA, May 1, 1933 
The United Kingdom Delegate to the League of Nations presents his 
compliments, and has the honour to transmit copies of a note of a conversa- 
tion between Mr. Henderson, Herr Nadolny, Mr. Eden and Mr. Cadogan 
on April 29 regarding the United Kingdom Draft Convention. 


ENCLOSURE IN No. 107 


Note of a conversation between Mr. Henderson, Herr Nadolny, Mr. Eden and Mr. 
Cadogan, at the Hétel de la Paix, Geneva, on April 29, 1933 


The meeting opened with a discussion on procedure. 

Herr Nadolny said that yesterday M. Massigli had complained that he— 
Herr Nadolny—had dealt in his speech with all his amendments to Part 2, 
Section 1. Herr Nadolny reminded Mr. Henderson that he had asked his 
permission to follow this procedure, and the President had agreed. In many 
cases it was necessary, in order properly to explain the attitude of a delegation 
in regard to a whole section or chapter, to deal at once with the various 
amendments which it had proposed. 

Further, Herr Nadolny said that he had understood from the Prime 
Minister’s declaration that the British Draft Convention was merely in the 
nature of a proposal to which amendments could be made. Yesterday there 
seemed to be an impression at the General Commission that the British Draft 
had been adopted as more than a basis of discussion and that delegations 
had not the right to propose substantial modifications. Herr Nadolny had 
never understood this to be the case, and he would have to move amend- 
ments which ran counter to certain provisions of the British Draft and which 
would be supported by other delegations. 

With regard to future procedure, he suggested that the General Com- 
mission should go through the whole Draft Convention as rapidly as possible 
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in first reading. This might occupy perhaps a fortnight, and in the course of 
that time every delegation would be free to indicate its attitude in regard 
to each part of the Draft. The Commission should then proceed to a second 
reading in the light of the observations made: if at the end of that second 
reading there were two or three important questions on which agreement had 
not yet been reached, these would form the object of negotiation. 


Mr. Henderson and Mr. Eden pointed out that the first reading suggested 
by Herr Nadolny would not, in fact, advance matters very much beyond the 
stage at which they now were, and they both insisted that it was absolutely 
necessary that Delegations should make the maximum possible concessions 
in order to create an atmosphere which would render ultimate agreement 
possible. 

The meeting then examined the German amendments to Part 2, Section 1. 
As regards the amendment to Article 9 (a), Herr Nadolny explained that he 
could not straight away withdraw this amendment, because there were other 
States which supported it. If, after discussion, the President were to put it to 
the vote, Herr Nadolny would be prepared to drop it in face of an adverse 
vote. Failure to secure this amendment would not prevent Germany signing 
the Convention. 

It was agreed that the amendment to Article g (c¢) presented no great 
difficulty. 

Herr Nadolny maintained that the amendment to Article 12 was really 
of secondary importance, but it was pointed out to him that this whole 
question of police had considerable political significance at the moment and 
if an agreement could be reached on it, the effect would doubtless be very 
good. Herr Nadolny suggested that Brigadier Temperley might be asked to 
summon his colleagues of the German, French and Hungarian Delegations, 
who had put in amendments to this article, and endeavour to work out an 
acceptable solution. This was agreed, and instructions were sent to Brigadier 
Temperley accordingly. 

On the question of the effectives table, Herr Nadolny said that this raised 
two big questions of principle, namely equality of rights and standardisation 
of armies. It was quite impossible to settle these two questions now. He 
thought that the only means of reaching an agreement on figures would be 
to ask each State in confidence what figure it claimed, and then endeavour 
to arrive at a balanced result. 


Mr. Henderson and Mr. Eden said that they thought this would really 
result in showing that practically every State would ask for more effectives 
than were allotted to it in the table—with the result that we should come back 
to the conclusion that on the whole our table represented the only practical 
solution. 

On the particular question of the distinction between home and overseas 
troops, Herr Nadolny said that the German Government found it impossible 
to admit that France would be at liberty to maintain large forces of long 
service men in close proximity to the home country. 
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Mr. Eden expressed doubt as to the practicability of the solution proposed 
by the German Government. He said that it seemed to him that the real 
solution was to limit to an absolute minimum required for the maintenance 
of order the troops stationed in overseas territory. If that were done, very 
few—if any—of these troops could be removed in any circumstances for 
employment elsewhere. 


Herr Nadolny said he did not see why it would be impossible to lay down 
a certain radius within which troops should be counted as being troops of the 
home country. However, he felt that a solution of this question could be 
reached: the point—which was one for experts—was to find out whether 
troops stationed overseas could, in fact, be immediately utilised elsewhere. 

Herr Nadolny then touched on the question of the standardization of 
armies, and stated that his Government could not agree to this chapter of the 
British Draft. The question, in fact, had not been studied sufficiently. It 
would be an extremely difficult matter to transform the Reichswehr: it would 
be a matter like the abolition of naval and military aviation and would have 
to be studied at leisure by the Permanent Disarmament Commission. 


Mr. Eden pointed out that if this matter were left to the Permanent Dis- 
armament Commission, the French would claim that the reductions of 
material should also be left to the same body, and the result would be that 
the present Convention, beyond setting up the Permanent Disarmament 
Commission, would not make any real advance in disarmament. 


Mr. Henderson also pointed out that a period of time would be allowed for 
the gradual transformation of the Reichswehr. 


Herr Nadolny maintained his objections, which he said would be shared 
by other delegations. Moreover, he added that certain delegations—the 
Russians for example—would demand that this standardization must be 
applied to the whole world: in fact his delegation shared that view. At any 
rate his Government could not accept this principle now: he could not see 
that the Convention would be menaced by their refusal to accept it. If it 
were possible to disarm other parts of the world without the enforcement of 
[t]his principle, he did not see why it was essential for the disarmament of 
Europe. 


At the close of the conversation, Mr. Henderson repeated an appeal which 
he had made at the outset for good will in the conduct of these conversations 
and of the discussions in the General Commission. 


Herr Nadolny, in thanking Mr. Henderson, assured him that he could 
always count on his good will: he had of course the duty of representing the 
interests of his country, but so far as his instructions allowed him he would 
always make the utmost concession and show the greatest desire to reach 
agreement on all points. 


No. 108 


United Kingdom Delegate (Geneva) to Sir F. Simon (Recetved May 4) 


No. 137 [W 4810/40/98] 
GENEVA, May 1, 1933 


The United Kingdom Delegate to the League of Nations presents his 
compliments, and with reference to Geneva despatch No. 136! has the honour 
to transmit copies of a note by Brigadier Temperley of a conversation with 
General von Schénheinz on April 30. 


t No. 107. 


ENCLOSURE IN No. 108 


Notes on a conversation between General von Schinheinz of the German Delegation and 
Brigadver Temperley 
GENEVA, April 30, 1933 

With a view to coming to some kind of a preliminary understanding with 
the German Delegation before meeting them in the presence of the Hun- 
garians and the French tomorrow, I asked General von Schénheinz to come 
to sce me today. 

I explained to him that as a result of the conversation between yourself! 
and Herr Nadolny, it had been suggested that the military experts of the 
four countries principally interested in the police question should come 
together with a view to arriving at a compromise, and I hoped by a frank 
discussion with him to discover exactly how far he was prepared to go before 
we came to talk with the French. 

I said that it seemed to me that we were more likely to reach agreement 
if it were fully understood that the present investigations of the Technical 
Committee on Effectives were only intended to discover the present situation 
as regards police forces, and that the decisions of the Committee would not 
have a permanent effect provided that alterations were made in the police 
forces with which they were dealing. For example, if the Committee decided 
that the 35,000 ‘active police’ in Germany should be counted as effectives, it 
would always be possible for Germany so to alter the organisation, equip- 
ment, etc., of that force as to ensure that it did not come within the scope of 
the criteria which the Committee have adopted and therefore need not be 
reckoned as effectives. 

I said that I fully realised Germany’s difficulties in this Committee: the 
criteria had been drawn up? and the examination of the police forces of 
other countries had been conducted while Germany was not represented on 
the Committee. At the same time it must be realised that there had been 
practical unanimity in the Committee in regard to these matters and it was 


™ i.e. Mr. Eden. 
2 In October 1932. The criteria adopted by the Committee served as a basis for the 
provisions of Article 12 of the British Draft Convention. 
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scarcely likely now that the members of the Committee would be willing to 
go back on all the work they had already done owing to objections raised by 
Germany. Further, I pointed out that the examination of the German police 
force did not differ materially from the examination which had already 
taken place of the police forces of other countries. There was no special 
attack being made on Germany—certainly so far as we were concerned— 
though admittedly a certain amount of heat might have been engendered 
during the debates. All countries had been treated on the same footing: for 
example, we, whose police forces were in no way intended for military 
employment, had not only submitted them for examination, but had also 
agreed to count a portion of the Royal Ulster Constabulary as effectives. 

Finally I emphasised that the attitude of the Committee towards the 
“Schupo’ was already fairly clear, although a vote had not been taken. With 
the exception of Germany’s immediate friends, there would be a unanimous 
decision in favour of reckoning the ‘active police’ as effectives. This was the 
attitude not merely of France, Poland and the Little Entente but equally of 
the entirely impartial members of the Committee such as the Swedish, 
Dutch, American, Japanese and Swiss representatives, as also it was our own. 

General von Schénheinz replied that unfortunately, owing to the internal 
condition of Germany it was not possible to alter the organisation of the 
“‘Schupo’, and therefore the solution which I had suggested was not a feasible 
one. He then produced a long argument, rather in the form of a prepared 
speech, with reference to the reports of Sub-commission A; and the Prepara- 
tory Commission,* to show that the amendments which Germany is now 
putting forward did no more than reproduce a definition of formations 
‘organized on a military basis’ put forward by the French several years ago. 
One of the essential features of this definition was that no formations of this 
nature should be reckoned as effectives unless they could be employed in the 
field without measures of mobilisation. Germany had so reorganised her 
police as to ensure that it did not come within this definition. Now fresh 
criteria had been adopted while Germany was not present in the Committee, 
and no opportunity had been given for a full discussion of the German point 
of view. 

I replied briefly to this argument by pointing out that the definition for 
formations ‘organized on a military basis’ contained in Article 4 of the 
Preparatory Commission’s Draft Convention’ had proved entirely unsatis- 
factory. This was clearly shown by the different manner in which it had been 
interpreted by France and Germany in the returns they had made of the 
strength of their armed forces prior to the assembly of the Disarmament 
Conference. As the article was unsatisfactory it had been changed, as had 


3 i.e. the Sub-Commission entrusted by the Preparatory Commission for the Disarma- 
ment Conference with the technical examination of military, naval and air questions. It 
submitted its report in November 1926. 

4 See League of Nations Official Journal, February 1931, p. 311. 

5 Ibid., p. 347. The Draft Convention was submitted to the Council on January 20, 
1931. 
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many other articles in that Draft Convention. I told General von Schénheinz 
quite frankly that in my opinion the German amendments had no chance 
of acceptance. Some other solution of the difficulty must therefore be found. 
Would, for example, it be possible for him to consider a redrafting of our 
Article 12 on the lines of a suggestion made yesterday by the Swiss repre- 
sentative, namely that no criteria should be mentioned but a decision as to 
the military value of all police forces should be left to the Permanent Dis- 
armament Commission? 

This idea did not appear to be any more palatable to General von Sch6n- 
heinz. He made it clear that no solution which involved the inclusion of the 
‘Schupo’ in Germany’s effectives would give him satisfaction: indeed he said 
that personally he did not think that a solution was possible. If Germany 
could alter the organization of the ‘Schupo’ or if they could in fact utilise 
the ‘Schupo’ in their armed forces on the outbreak of war, then it would be 
easy to find a solution—but not otherwise. 

I summed up the position by saying that the German amendments had 

created a very difficult situation, and it was clear that if they were main- 
tained a deadlock would have been reached in the Conference entailing very 
serious political consequences. Therefore it was essential that we should do 
everything we could to reach a compromise. We ourselves were not parti- 
cularly concerned in the police question one way or the other: we only 
sought to bring the two sides together. A compromise must imply that each 
party should recede to some extent from its own point of view. What we 
now sought to know was how far were the Germans prepared to go. 
_ General von Schénheinz replied that he did not consider that this police 
question was susceptible to compromise nor did he think that our efforts to 
find a compromise were likely to succeed. He would however think the 
matter over and he would get into touch with Berlin. 

We then had a brief discussion on the two other principal points of diffi- 
culty in regard to effectives, namely overseas effectives and the reorganisation 
of the Reichswehr. I explained how we had endeavoured to solve the former 
problem by a drastic cut in France’s overseas effectives, and I emphasised 
that in regard to the Reichswehr we were only asking Germany to accept 
that which she herself had demanded until a short time ago, namely con- 
scription. My arguments did not however, I fear, carry any conviction. 

To sum up, the results of this conversation were almost entirely negative. 
General von Schénheinz promised to think matters over, but I fear that 
unless he receives very different instructions from Berlin than those upon 
which he is acting at present, the outcome of his reflections is not at all likely 
to be helpful. 

A. C. TEMPERLEY, 


Brigadier. 
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No. 109 


Mr. Patieson (Geneva) to Sir 7. Simon (Received May 3, 12.45 p.m.) 
No. 212 L.N. Telegraphic [W 4768/40/98] 


GENEVA, May 3, 1933, 11.35 a.m. 

Following from Mr. Eden. 

My telegram No. 210.! 

This morning? I saw my American and Italian colleagues. I had already 
told the latter of offer made to the German delegate and he had said that it 
seemed reasonable and that he would press it on Herr Nadolny. I told them 
that I did not feel that I could .. .3 Herr Nadolny with improvements on this 
offer and that unless he made a move I could do nothing further. I said if I 
heard nothing further from Herr Nadolny I should have to make a statement 
to General Commission. A certain responsibility had been put upon me 
when I was charged to promote these conversations, and if I had to report 
failure it would only be fair to give an indication of efforts made to reach 
agreement. They agreed and Italian delegate undertook to use his influence 
with the German delegate in an effort to make him more amenable. Italian 
delegate quite frankly deprecates German attitude and German delegation 
would I think in this question be completely isolated. 

I know my Italian colleague has during the day been working on German 
delegate and tonight I have been rung up by the latter who says that he has 
some concession[s] to propose to me tomorrow morning. It remains to be 
seen whether these are genuine concessions or merely a manceuvre. 

t No. 106. 2 This telegram was drafted on May 2. 

3 The text is here uncertain. 


No. 110 


Mr. Patieson (Geneva) to Sir F. Simon (Received May 4, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 213 L.N. Telegraphic [W 4797/40/98] 


GENEVA, May 3, 1933, 11.0 p.m. 

Following from Mr. Eden. 

My telegram No. 49 Saving.! 

Any small effect that might have been produced by the announcement of 
a prospect of a settlement of police article was, I fear, counteracted by subse- 
quent feeling [sic] of discussion. 

German delegate maintains rigidly his opposition to provisional draft 
concerning overseas troops and standardisation of continental armies and I 
fear that these questions—and particularly the latter—are the real test of the 
whole draft. It might be expected that at the outset of discussion Germans 
would be in no haste to make concessions but from what he has said to me 
in private and from his formal declarations to the Commission I fear that 


I No. I11. 
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German delegate has precise instructions to resist standardisation to the last. 
If this should be his attitude it is useless to expect the French to make a 
sufficient concession in the matter of material. In these circumstances 
Convention would fail. 

We had hoped that the presentation of a Draft Convention would result 
in a different atmosphere for discussion at Conference and might encourage 
mutual concessions. I am bound to confess that I cannot detect any funda- 
mental change. For this the present situation in Germany is no doubt in 
part responsible and rigid attitude of German delegation does nothing to 
make us forget it. Other delegations are correspondingly nervous. 

I am told that Herr Nadolny gets no replies to his telegram[s] from his 
Government who are preoccupied with internal affairs. 

In these circumstances he is simply bound by instructions with which they 
have sent him here. 

General Commission is due to meet again tomorrow afternoon and I shall 
try to arrange that it shall confine itself to discussion of more or less secondary 
points. I should then try to arrange that following sitting shall not take place 
for a day or two to give us time to consider the situation in all its bearings 
and so avoid reaching a deadlock. It should then perhaps be considered 
whether representations in Berlin are likely to influence German Govern- 
ment to a more reasonable attitude upon an issue as to which agreement 
must be reached if a convention is to be signed. 


No. 111 


Mr. Patteson (Geneva) to Sir F. Simon (Received May 4) 
No. 49 L.N. Saving: Telegraphic [W 4819/40/98] 


GENEVA, May 3, 1933 

Following from Mr. Eden. 

As the result of numerous conversations in connexion with Part 2, Section 
1, Chapter 1 of the Draft Convention, I was able to announce to the General 
Commission this afternoon that two suggestions had been agreed upon which 
would enable the German delegate to withdraw his amendments. 

Both amendments concern Article 12. The first of these was to the effect 
that a certain fixed quota of police with definitely military characteristics 
should be allowed to each State in proportion to the number of its effectives 
according to an agreed percentage. Any country desiring to exceed this 
percentage would be obliged to reckon the surplus in the total of its armed 
forces. 

The second suggestion was designed to meet German amendments to 
Article 12 (a) and consisted in adding as No. (v) to the end of the article the 
following :— 

“The possession of such numbers of collective arms as would permit of 
the tactical employment of the force as military units.’ 


I made it clear that these were only suggestions put forward in private 
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conversations but that I had grounds for hoping that the delegations con- 
cerned would accept them. 

The President suggested that time for reflection should be allowed and the 
matter will come before the Commission again tomorrow after the circulation 
of a definite text to cover the first suggestion above. 

The German delegate then advanced his amendment to the form of 
Table I and suggested new additional article (14 or 13a). These two pro- 
posals were, he explained, closely connected and were designed, firstly to 
ensure the inclusion of overseas forces stationed near home in the total for 
the home forces and to draw a definite distinction between the home forces 
and the forces stationed in overseas territories. The new article in particular 
was opposed by the French delegate and myself on the grounds that it was 
not reasonable to expect a country to renounce all right to call upon overseas 
forces in an emergency. I also reiterated the argument that the proper safe- 
guard against the misuse of overseas forces was to fix the latter at the strict 
minimum necessary for maintaining order. The German delegate, however, 
maintained his argument and as the whole question of Table I had been held 
over for discussion at the second reading, he suggested that this also should 
be adjourned. This course was adopted. 

The German delegate then advanced his proposal that the standardisation 
of armies should be referred to the Permanent Disarmament Commission 
in the place of the proposals contained in Articles 14 to 18 of the Draft. In 
his view only two main reasons had been put forward in favour of standardisa- 
tion, (1) that the Reichswehr was an offensive type of army, and (2) that 
standardisation enabled the various armies to be compared. He contested 
the first of these adding that if it were true United Kingdom and American 
armies must be assumed to be offensive. As regards comparability he en- 
quired why this distinction should be restricted to Continental European 
armies only. He instanced that total abolition of military aircraft was 
referred to the Permanent Disarmament Commission and considered it 
reasonable that the question of standardisation should receive the same 
treatment. 

At this point the Belgian delegate, M. Bourquin, made an eloquent appeal 
to the German delegate not to advance at this stage a proposal which would 
fundamentally alter the Draft Convention. That Convention had been 
accepted as a basis by the General Commission as a balanced whole and he 
considered that amendments of so radical a nature were consequently un- 
justified. The proposals regarding effectives in the Draft Convention were 
counterbalanced by the proposals regarding material and if the former were 
upset there could be no hope of acceptance of the latter. 

M. Bourquin’s remarks were warmly supported by the French delegate 
and I pointed out that there was no analogy between a new and hazardous 
experiment such as the abolition of military aviation and the standardisation 
of armies upon a familiar and well-tried model. 

American delegate also appealed to the German delegate not to remove 
what was an essential of the Draft. 
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The German delegate however refused to yield and this question also was 
adjourned for the second reading. There was a general feeling however that 
this is a crucial point upon which the fate of the whole Convention may 
depend. 

The Soviet delegate then moved his amendments to Chapter 2 designed 
to ensure that standardisation should apply universally. This called forth 
opposition from the United States, Netherlands and Canadian delegates, the 
former explaining that his army was a volunteer army and that in his 
country tradition would never allow of a change in the present system. The 
Soviet delegate insisted upon maintaining his amendment. 

The Turkish delegation moved its amendments to Articles 15 and 16 
designed to assimilate the Mediterranean as a whole to the régime to be 
applied to Continental European armies. In respect of the latter amendment 
I pointed out that the United Kingdom could not accept it since it could not 
furnish its Mediterranean garrisons with militia men since there would be 
no militia to draw upon. 

In this connexion also the French delegate pointed out that reflection 
would be necessary on the duration of service under a standardised régime. 
Swedish delegate also suggested it would be necessary in particular to con- 
sider whether the period might not vary as between different countries or 
different groups and as between different arms of the respective armies. 

At the close of the discussion the Chairman requested me to circulate the 
revised text of Article 12 and draft articles for Chapter 3 of the present 
Section. This I agreed to do. 

The General Commission meets again tomorrow and will discuss Article 18 
and will also consider the two amendments mentioned at the beginning of 
this telegram. 


No. 112 


United Kingdom Delegate (Geneva) to Sir 7. Simon (Received May 8) 


No. 141 [W 4934/40/98] 


GENEVA, May 3, 1933 
The United Kingdom Delegate to the League of Nations presents his 
compliments, and with reference to Geneva telegram No. 210! has the 
honour to transmit copies of a note on a conversation with Herr Nadolny on 
May |. 
t No. 106. 
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ENCLOSURE IN No. 112 


Notes on a Conversation with Herr Nadolny regarding Police Forces, May 1, 1933 


Present: United Kingdom: Mr. Eden, Mr. Cadogan, 
Brigadier Temperley, Major Robertson. 
Germany: Herr Nadolny, General von Schénheinz. 
U.S.A.: Mr. Hugh Wilson. 


Mr. Eden first explained that as a result of the conversations held on 
Saturday,' his delegation had made strenuous efforts to find a solution of the 
problem regarding police forces, and a suggestion had now been made which 
he thought might possibly prove helpful. This was to the effect that each 
State should be allowed, over and above its allotted quota of effectives, a 
margin of x per cent. to cover military police forces. For example, supposing 
that x per cent. were fixed at ten per cent., then a country whose quota of 
effectives was 200,000, would be allowed in addition 20,000 militarised 
police. Ifshe had more than this number, the excess would have to be counted 
as effectives. ‘This suggestion would not alter materially the effect of Article 12 
of the Draft Convention, but it would put matters in a different light. 


Herr Nadolny replied immediately that this idea might simplify the final 
solution of the problem but that it did not provide a solution, in that it 
referred only to the method of setting the figures out and not to the criteria 
by which the size of those figures was to be determined. It was essential that 
agreement should be reached upon the criteria by which these police forces 
were to be judged. Nor would it be satisfactory to do away with criteria 
altogether, as had at one time been suggested, in order to leave all decisions 
in the hands of the Permanent Disarmament Commission. The criteria upon 
which the Effectives Committee was now working had been established in 
the absence of the German Delegation. Germany had now put forward 
amendments and they were entitled to have these considered. 


Mr. Eden emphasised that the criteria in the Draft Convention were not 
the invention of the United Kingdom Delegation but the result of the work 
of the Effectives Committee, in which they had been adopted unanimously. 
It was also important to realise that they had the support not merely of the 
French and their friends but also of entirely impartial members of the 
Committee. The Germans and Hungarians were in a position of isolation in 
this case. 


Herr Nadolny said that the German Delegation only wished to get back 
to the definition of ‘formations organised on a military basis’ adopted by the 
Preparatory Commission. This definition contained a phrase which had 
been inserted at the instigation of the French Delegation, providing that only 
such forces should be included in the effectives as could take the field 
‘without measures of mobilisation’. Everyone had accepted that definition 
but this phrase had now been dropped in the absence of the German Delega- 
tion, who considered that its retention was essential. 


1 April 29. See Nos. 102 and 107. 
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Brigadier Temperley explained that Article 4 of the Draft Convention 
drawn up by the Preparatory Commission had proved to be unworkable. 
The United Kingdom Delegation had always thought it faulty and its doubts 
were confirmed by the very different manner in which the Governments 
interpreted it when they submitted returns of their effectives prior to the 
opening of the Disarmament Conference. While the French and others 
showed large numbers of police forces, etc. as coming within this definition, 
Germany declared that she had no formations which corresponded with it. 
This position was clearly unsatisfactory and it had therefore become essential 
to alter the definition. The Effectives Committee had in fact preferred to 
substitute for a definition the series of criteria now contained in Article 12 
and it was important to remember that decision depended not only upon 
these criteria but also upon the military judgment of the members of the 
Committee. He also reminded Herr Nadolny that an amendment to the 
wording in Article 12 had been put forward in the Effectives Committee by 
the Dutch Delegate with a view to rendering it slightly less rigid, by the 
substitution of the words ‘may determine’ for ‘will in principle determine’. 


Herr Nadolny said that the Dutch amendment did not make any material 
modification. 

Various endeavours were made to secure a redraft which would slightly 
modify the form of Article 12. Herr Nadolny declared that his delegation 
would, particularly in view of the percentage proposal made by Mr. Eden, 
be prepared to withdraw certain of their amendments, namely the proposed 
new criterion (d) regarding organisation on a military basis and the revised 
criteria (i) to (iv), but he said that it was essential from his point of view that 
all the four primary characteristics should be present before a police force 
might be included among the effectives and that the fourth of these charac- 
teristics as proposed by the German Delegation, namely that regarding the 
possibility of using the force without mobilisation, should be inserted. By 
thus reducing the extent to which he required the article to be amended, he 
claimed that the German Delegation had gone a long way towards promoting 
agreement. 


Mr. Eden said that unfortunately the opposing points of view were still 
a long way apart, because the amendments upon which the German Delega- 
tion insisted were of fundamental importance. If they were inserted the whole 
of the German police would undoubtedly be excluded from the calculation 
of effectives, and this was not a result, he feared, which would be acceptable 
to the General Commission. He was disappointed that it was not possible 
to go further towards reaching agreement. 


Herr Nadolny said that he thought the conversation had been useful. The 
question was a difficult one and he had not thought it was likely that they 
would be able to settle it at once. As regards proceedings in the General 
Commission, he suggested that decision on this article and on the other 
articles to which his delegation had proposed amendments should be ad- 
journed until the second reading. 
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Some discussion then took place on the German amendment regarding 
trained reserves. Herr Nadolny said that he thought nobody would deny 
that trained reserves were one of the most important elements in the armed 
strength of a nation and it was absurd to exclude them from the calculation 
of effectives merely on the ground that they were not called up for annual 
training. 

Mr. Wilson said that in principle both his delegation and that of the United 
Kingdom would probably agree, as they had in fact made a reservation on 
this subject for a long time in the Preparatory Commission. They had 
eventually been compelled to accept the fact that agreement on this point 
was not possible, and he thought that to resurrect it at the present juncture 
could only make the conclusion of a convention more difficult. 


Herr Nadolny then referred to Table I, with regard to which also he con- 
sidered that no decision could be taken at the moment. He suggested that 
it would be far better to go back to the Hoover methods of calculation. 


Brigadier Temperley said that the figures in the United Kingdom Draft 
had been based upon those resulting from the Hoover Plan? and upon the 
considerations contained in Article 8 of the Covenant. 


In conclusion, Mr. Eden declared that he was considerably disappointed 
at the little progress which it had been found possible to make, but Herr 
Nadolny declared himself as confident that agreement upon these questions 
would eventually be reached. 


2 i.e. the proposals for disarmament put forward by President Hoover in June 1932. See 
Volume IIT in this Series, Appendix V. 


No. 113 


Sir F. Simon to Sir H. Rumbold (Berlin) 
No. 50 Telegraphic [W 4879/40/98] 

FOREIGN OFFICE, May 5, 1933, 7.30 p.m. 

The German Ambassador called on the Parliamentary Under-Secretary 

of State this afternoon.'! He said that he had received urgent instructions 

from his Government to see him and to express their anxiety at the turn 

events were taking at the Disarmament Conference. He understood that 

there was a proposal to recommence next week the discussion of Section 1 of 

Part 2 of our Draft Convention which dealt with effectives and that the idea 

was to press for decisions if necessary by means of votes. Germany would feel 

this position very keenly since it would mean that she would be placed in a 
position of isolation. 

The German Government was in a position of considerable difficulty in 

respect of the Reichswehr; he could tell Mr. Eden confidentially that whereas 


1 Mr. Eden had left Geneva on May 4 for consultations in London. He returned to Geneva 
on May 8. 
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some of the older Conservative members of the Government held to the 
Reichswehr strongly, this was not the view of the National Socialists to the 
same extent. It might be possible for the German Government to do some- 
thing about the Reichswehr, but he did not see how they could give any 
undertaking on the subject at such short notice, particularly since the 
Reichswehr was indispensable to the preservation of law and order in the 
present state of Germany. 

Mr. Eden replied that, in any event, a delay of two or three weeks’ 
discussion, which would be the utmost that could be expected from proceed- 
ing with the first reading of the other parts of the Draft Convention, would 
not be effective. It would not appear to meet the German Government’s 
difficulty. 

His Excellency said that at least that might give time for consideration. 

Mr. Eden pointed out to the Ambassador that what the German amend- 
ment to the effectives section of our Convention had sought to do was to 
strike out one of the essential pillars in the structure of our Draft Convention. 
If the German Government had merely suggested modifications, or had even 
proposed any other method, the situation would have been different. Un- 
fortunately, their attitude had been wholly negative. 

Mr. Eden drew the Ambassador’s attention to a speech of M. Bourquin,? 
the Belgian delegate, which he would find, if he made enquiries, was repre- 
sentative of the views of the Conference as a whole. 

His Excellency then read M. Bourquin’s speech, and said that he fully 
appreciated the difficulties of the position but he must again emphasise that 
Germany could hardly be expected to meet the wishes of the Conference in 
this way, and he feared that if Germany was voted down the position would 
only be worse. 

Repeated to Geneva and Washington. 


2 The reference is to M. Bourquin’s speech to the General Commission on May 3. See 
No. 11t. 


No. 114 


Note from the French Ambassador (Received May 5) 
[C 4103/245/18] 
AMBASSADE DE FRANCE, LONDRES, le 5 mat 1933 


L’Ambassadeur de France avait immédiatement fait parvenir a son 
Gouvernement la lettre que son Excellence le principal Secrétaire d’ Etat de 
Sa Majesté aux Affaires étrangéres avait bien voulu lui adresser le 11 avril 
dernier! au sujet de l’organisation de la police auxiliaire allemande. 

M. Paul-Boncour a prié M. de Fleuriau de remercier Sir John Simon de 


? See enclosure in No. 26. 
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cette communication et de lui remettre une note ci-jointe en copie qui 
expose la maniére de voir du Gouvernement francais au sujet du document 
britannique. 

M. de Fleuriau saisit, &c. 


ENCLosuRE IN No. 114 
Memorandum respecting the Organisation of the German Police Auxiliaries 


1. Le Gouvernement de Sa Majesté britannique a fait ressortir dans sa 
communication du 11 avril 1933 4 Ambassadeur de France 4 Londres que 
organisation d’une police auxiliaire en Allemagne contrevenait a la décision 
notifiée au Gouvernement allemand dans la Partie III de l’Annexe I de la 
note alli¢ée du 4 juin 1925. Le Gouvernement de la République est heureux 
de constater l’accord des deux Gouvernements sur ce point. 

2. D’aprés le Gouvernement britannique, la décision alliée n’aurait 
toutefois été admise qu’implicitement par le Gouvernement allemand dans 
sa note du 23 octobre 1925. 

De l’avis du Gouvernement frangais, l’acceptation du point de vue allié 
par le Gouvernement allemand est plus qu’implicite. La note de l’ Ambassade 
d’Allemagne du 23 octobre rappelle, en effet, que l’inexécution des demandes 
des alli¢s empéche ceux-ci de considérer comme accomplies les obligations 
imposées a l’Allemagne par le traité; elle ajoute que le Gouvernement 
allemand est a méme de faire savoir 4 la Conférence des Ambassadeurs qu’un 
nombre considérable des demandes énumeérées a la Partie III de l’Annexe I 
a la note collective sont exécutées et dans une liste des ‘demandes exécutées’ 
est indiquée sous le chiffre 1, comme le rappelle d’ailleurs le Gouvernement 
britannique dans le deuxiéme paragraphe de sa note: ‘Police, suppression 
des corps de police auxiliaire et des volontaires.’ 

L’organisation d’une police auxiliaire en Allemagne n’est donc pas seule- 
ment, aux yeux du Gouvernement frangais, la violation d’une décision 
réguliérement prise en vertu du traité, mais d’un accord intervenu entre les 
Gouvernements alliés et le Gouvernement allemand pour l’exécution de ce 
méme traité. 

Cet accord s’est d’ailleurs trouvé confirmé par un échange de lettres des 
21 et 23 décembre 1926 entre la Conférence des Ambassadeurs et l’Am- 
bassade d’Allemagne a Paris. Dans sa lettre du 23 décembre, M. von Hoesch 
faisait savoir explicitement que son Gouvernement se déclarait ‘d’accord 
avec la fixation des effectifs de police en Allemagne’ précisée dans la lettre de 
la conférence du 21 décembre et ‘sous les conditions y mentionnées’. 

Au cours d’une démarche effectuée le 6 avril dernier par l’ Ambassadeur de 
la République a Berlin pour demander au Gouvernement du Reich ce qu’il 
comptait faire pour mettre fin a un état de choses contraire aux traités et 
accords en vigueur, M. von Neurath n’a pas contesté les arguments juridiques 
qui lui ont été exposés et s’est borné, pour justifier les mesures prises par 
M. Goring, 4 invoquer la situation particuli¢rement troublée que traversait 
P Allemagne. 
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3. Le Gouvernement britannique n’estime pas, d’autre part, disposer de 
preuves suffisantes pour lui permettre de soutenir que les effectifs et les arme- 
ments de forces de police auxiliaire dépassent les chiffres autorisés. 

A cet égard, le Gouvernement francais croit devoir noter tout d’abord 
qu’aux termes mémes de I’arrété de M. Goring, la police auxiliaire vient non 
pas se substituer 4 la police existante, mais la renforcer. II est logique de 
penser que ses effectifs et ses armements s’ajoutent donc aux effectifs et aux 
armements déja existants. D’autre part, le Ministre allemand des Affaires 
étrangéres, dans sa conversation du 6 avril avec l’Ambassadeur de France a 
Berlin, a admis que le Commissaire prussien avait autorisé pour la Prusse un 
recrutement allant jusqu’a 50,000 hommes, c’est-a-dire le doublement des 
effectifs réguliers. M. von Neurath a ajouté, il est vrai, que le chiffre de 
25,000 recrues n’avait pas été dépassé et que les nouveaux policiers n’étaient 
armés de fusil[s] qu’avec l’obligation, leur service accomph, de les laisser dans 
les casernes. Cependant, l’augmentation des effectifs et des armements de 
la police dans une mesure considérable n’est, dans ces conditions, plus 
contestable. 

4. Pour ce qui touche a la zone démilitarisée, le Gouvernement britan- 
nique ne pense pas disposer d’une documentation suffisante pour prouver 
que les effectifs de police dans la zone rhénane dépassent de plus de 200 
hommes les chiffres convenues et qu’il y ait, en conséquence, manquement 
de la part du Reich aux engagements pris par lui dans I’échange de lettres 
des 18 et 19 janvier 1930 entre la Conférence des Ambassadeurs et l’Am- 
bassade d’Allemagne a Paris. 

Le Gouvernement francais reconnait volontiers qu’il n’a sur les effectifs de 
police en zone démilitarisée que des indications fragmentaires. Elles établis- 
sent cependant que ces effectifs s’élevaient fin mars a environ 3,000 hommes 
de plus que le total fixé par les accords germano-alliés. Au surplus, les 
déclarations de M. von Neurath a l’Ambassadeur de France a Berlin ne 
permettent pas de douter que les effectifs réguliers de la police ne soient 
dépassés en Prusse rhénane comme dans le reste du Reich. 

5. Tout en se défendant de vouloir admettre un manquement a une 
décision prise en exécution du traité, le Gouvernement britannique note pour 
conclure qu'il serait facheux a Pheure présente de poursuivre avec | Alle- 
magne une discussion irritante sur la question de la police auxiliaire, alors 
que cette question pourrait recevoir une solution dans le cadre des décisions 
que la Conférence du Désarmement va étre amenée a prendre. 

Le Gouvernement de la République veut, comme le Gouvernement 
britannique, espérer que les débats de Genéve permettront de résoudre, pour 
lavenir, la question des polices allemandes. Il ne se dissimule pas qu'une 
démarche entreprise auprés du Conseil de la Société des Nations, sans attendre 
lissue des discussions en cours a la Conférence du Désarmement, serait 
susceptible de compliquer encore une situation déja délicate; il a pris note 
enfin de l’assurance donnée par M. von Neurath a |’ Ambassadeur de France 
a Berlin que l’intention de son Gouvernement n’était pas de procéder 4 un 
renforcement durable de la police réguliére. Dans ces circonstances, le 
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Gouvernement de la République se trouve d’accord avec le Gouvernement 
britannique pour reconnaitre qu’il est préférable de ne pas donner momen- 
tanément d’autre suite a l’affaire. 

Si, toutefois, les espoirs communs des deux Gouvernements devaient étre 
dégus et si le Reich ne prenait pas a bref délai les mesures nécessaires pour 
rétablir, en ce qui concerne la police des divers ‘pays’, une situation normale, 
le Gouvernement de la République ne pourrait pas accepter que persistat 
un état de choses manifestement contraire aux obligations que |’Allemagne 
a contractées et dont il ne lui appartient pas de se dégager par sa seule 
volonté. Il ne saurait, en effet, rester indifférent 4 des manquements au 
traité, dont certains peuvent étre d’importance secondaire, mais qui, en 
se multipliant, acquiérent, par leur nombre méme, un caractére sur lequel 
il n’est pas permis de se méprendre. 

Dans ce domaine, toute tolérance injustifiée risque d’étre interprétée 
comme un encouragement a des initiatives plus graves encore. Les termes de 
la communication adressée a |’ Ambassadeur de France donnent au Gouverne- 
ment de la République le ferme espoir que, dans la situation ainsi envisagée, 
le Gouvernement britannique serait prét a se concerter avec lui sur la méthode 
a employer pour mettre fin 4 un manquement caractérisé au traité et aux 
accords subséquents qui en ont fixé l’application. 
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Memorandum communicated by Belgian Ambassador, May 5, 1933 
[C' 4104/245/18] 
AMBASSADE DE BELGIQUE, LONDRES, le 5 mat 1933 


Dans la lettre que Sir John a adressée a M. de Fleuriau, a la date du 
11 avril dernier,' et dont copie a été communiquée au Baron de Cartier 4 la 
méme date par Mr. Orme Sargent, le Secrétaire d’Etat principal pour les 
Affaires étrangéres expose les vues du Gouvernement britannique au sujet de 
la situation créée par l’enrélement des troupes d’assaut nazis comme police 
auxiliaire, ainsi que par la présence d’une partie de cette police dans les 
territoires démilitarisés de la Rhénanie. 

2. Pour ce qui regarde la présence des forces de police dans les territoires 
démilitarisés, le Gouvernement britannique rappelle la controverse qui s’est 
élevée touchant le point de savoir si la police peut étre considérée comme 
‘force armée’, et se demande si |’Allemagne a failli a l’engagement pris par 
elle de notifier aux Gouvernements intéressés |’envoi en territoires démili- 
tarisés de troupes dépassant 200 hommes. 

g. En ce qui concerne l’enrdlement des Nazis, le Gouvernement britan- 
nique estime qu’il y a manquement aux arrangements relatifs aux effectifs de 
police permis en Allemagne, mais qu'il est difficile d’établir, en fait, que le 
chiffre des effectifs a été dépassé. 


t See enclosure in No. 26. 
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4. Sile Gouvernement britannique admet, en principe, que la création de 
la police auxiliaire allemande constitue un manquement a l’article 162 du 
Traité de Versailles, et peut-étre a l’article 43, il se prononce, toutefois, 
contre toute démarche politique a ce sujet. I] est d’avis que les mesures 
allemandes peuvent étre expliquées par la situation intérieure du Reich 
et que leurs effets ne paraissent pas devoir étre d’une importance militaire 
immeédiate. En conséquence, il croit préférable d’ajourner toute discussion 
jusqu’a issue de la Conférence du Désarmement, qui est appelée d’ailleurs 
a s’occuper des questions relatives a la police. 

5. Le Gouvernement belge a été heureux de constater que le Gouverne- 
ment britannique partage, en principe, sa maniére de voir sur le fait de l’in- 
fraction commise par |’Allemagne au Traité de Versailles. D’autre part, il 
lui parait que les raisons alléguées pour ajourner, en ce moment, toute action 
diplomatique sont justifies. Mais, étant donné que la question des effectifs 
militaires de police est actuellement discutée 4 la Conférence du Désarme- 
ment, il croit devoir insister auprés du Gouvernement britannique pour que 
des précautions spéciales soient prises en vue d’éviter que l’Allemagne ne 
puisse tourner les clauses du désarmement en ‘camouflant’ ses troupes en 
force de police. En effet, Porganisation de la police allemande se rapproche 
singuliérement de celle des armées, tant par les armes dont elle dispose que 
par l’encasernement des effectifs et leur instruction tactique. 

Cette question revét une importance particuliére pour la Belgique, en 
raison de l’application de article 43 du Traité de Versailles. S’il était 
loisible au Gouvernement allemand de considérer sa police comme une force 
non armée, elle [ste] pourrait la faire passer en territoire démilitarisé et annuler 
ainsi, en fait, les garanties que le Traité de Versailles et le Pacte de Locarno 
ont accordées aux Etats voisins de l’Allemagne. 

6. Le Gouvernement belge espére que le Gouvernement de Sa Majesté 
britannique, reconnaissant la gravité de ce probléme tant pour la sécurité de 
la Belgique que pour celle de l’Europe, voudra bien exercer toute son in- 
fluence a la Commission du Désarmement, en vue d’assurer la limitation des 
effectifs de la police allemande et restreindre leur emploi dans la zone 
démilitarisée. 
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Sir H. Rumbold (Berlin) to Sir F. Simon (Received May 15) 
No. 456 [C 4353/316/18] 
BERLIN, May 5, 1933 
Sir, 
In my telegram No. 25 Saving! of yesterday’s date, I reported the text of 
an official communiqué regarding German-Polish relations which had 


t Not printed. The communiqué in question stated that several conversations had 
recently been held between German statesmen and the Polish Minister in Berlin. The 
Chancellor had taken part in one meeting. In the course of the conversations current 
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appeared in yesterday’s press. As the publication of this communiqué took 
many people, including some of my colleagues, by surprise, I called on the 
Polish Minister today with a view to ascertaining, if possible, what was at the 
back of this somewhat unexpected development. 

2. I told M. Wysocki that, apart from the importance of the nature at any 
given moment of German-Polish relations, I had a special interest in that 
question in view of the fact that I had been Minister at Warsaw for over a 
year.2, This was my excuse for troubling him. My Polish colleague replied 
that he would gladly give me, for my confidential information, an account of 
the inner history of the above-mentioned communiqué. 

3g. M. Wysocki said that he had for some time past been greatly pre- 
occupied by the increasing tension in German-Polish relations. He had been 
in communication with the Polish High Commissioner at Danzig, M. Papée, 
with regard to the state of affairs in that town, and had been informed that 
the present composition of the Senate was so weak as almost to preclude 
energetic action in case of disturbances. The Nazis were very active and a 
state of things might arise which would have a very unfortunate reaction on 
Polish public opinion. He had, therefore, decided to ask for an interview 
with the Chancellor, and that interview had taken place on the 2nd May. 
Baron Neurath had also been present at the interview. 

4. M. Wysocki had discussed German-Polish relations in general terms, 
but had drawn attention to an incident which had occurred in a provincial 
town resulting in the beating of three Poles, who were not Jews, for the only 
reason that they were speaking Polish. This incident had caused great 
resentment and irritation in Poland and had led to meetings of protest. He 
had quoted this case for the purpose of showing that the German Govern- 
ment or their supporters seemed entirely to ignore the effect on a foreign 
country of their arbitrary actions against the subjects of that country. Such 
proceedings could only aggravate the situation between the two countries. 

5. Herr Hitler had, according to my Polish colleague, shown an under- 
standing of M. Wysocki’s point of view. He had emphasised the fact that, 
having taken part in the Great War himself and studied it at close quarters, 
the last thing he wanted was another war. He regretted the existence of the 
Polish Corridor and wished that it were much further to the east. Being a 
convinced Nationalist himself, he could, however, understand nationalism in 
others, and he went so far as to say that he thought that Poles in Germany or 
Germans in Poland should be taught and allowed to use their own language. 
German-Polish questions must be treated within the framework of the 
existing treaties. M. Wysocki had taken note with satisfaction of the Chan- 
cellor’s declarations. 


political questions of special importance to German-Polish relations had been discussed. 
The communiqué ended: ‘The Chancellor emphasised the firm intention of the German 
Government to maintain an attitude and to follow a line of action strictly within the frame- 
work of the existing treaties, and its desire that both nations should examine and handle 
their common interests dispassionately.’ 
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6. The Chancellor had then asked Baron Neurath to draw up a com- 
muniqué about the interview and M. Wysocki was asked to wait in an 
adjoining room until the text of this communiqué had been prepared. After 
some time Baron Neurath appeared with the text as telegraphed to you and 
which went beyond anything for which the Polish Minister had hoped. 
Baron Neurath explained that he could not, however, hand M. Wysocki the 
communiqué there and then as he would have first to show it to the com- 
petent departments of his Ministry. He arranged that M. Wysocki should 
call on him later in the day. 

7. The Polish Minister, who had business with Herr von Bilow in con- 
nexion with the numerous cases (about 250) of ill-treatment of Polish Jews, 
went to the Wilhelmstrasse in the afternoon. He described Herr von Biilow 
as being in a state of the most complete dejection, and it was evident to him 
that there had been an intense struggle in the Ministry with regard to the 
terms of the communiqué. On the Polish Minister pointing out that he 
really must have some answers to the innumerable representations he had 
made with regard to the ill-treatment of Polish subjects, Herr von Biilow did 
not even reply. M. Wysocki had then gone to see Baron Neurath, who was 
very embarrassed and had informed him that the German Government could 
not consent to the issue of the communiqué as drawn up after the interview 
with the Chancellor in the morning. Baron Neurath suggested that the 
Polish Minister for Foreign Affairs should send for the German Minister at 
Warsaw and that a communiqué on the same lines as that which had been 
drawn up at Berlin should be issued at Warsaw as a preliminary to the issue 
of a similar communiqué at Berlin. The Polish Minister had replied that he 
could not accept this proposal without reference to his Government, inasmuch 
as the original conversation had taken place at Berlin. Eventually, however, 
it had been arranged that a similar communiqué should be issued simul- 
taneously at both capitals. 

8. I then said to my Polish colleague that I had heard from several sources 
that the Germans were really apprehensive that the Poles might start a 
preventive war. M. Wysocki said that he had also heard this, but that the 
idea was quite absurd and that his Government had no such intention. 

g. In conversation with an ex-German officer who maintains close touch 
with the Reichswehr Ministry, a member of my staff was told on the 2nd May 
that the Higher Command was seriously concerned (a) with the nervous 
appeals of the population along the German frontiers for military protection, 
and (b) with alleged Polish military preparations. 

10. These preparations, according to the officer in question, were no secret 
to the German authorities. There had been at least one trial partial mobilisa- 
tion. In consequence, the generals had informed the Government that in the 
event of an outbreak of war with Poland they could not guarantee the 
frontier provinces against invasion. 

I have, &c., 


Horace RuMBOLD 
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No. 117 


Mr. Patteson (Geneva) to Sir F. Simon (Recetved May 9, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 220 L.N. Telegraphic [W 5006]40/98] 


GENEVA, May 8, 1933, 11.50 p.m. 

Following from Mr. Eden. 

Bureau met this morning to consider procedure. President indicated three 
possible alternatives: (1) return to Part 1; (2) second reading of- Part 2, 
Section 1 (effectives); (3) first reading of Part 2, Section 2 (material). The 
United States, he added, had declared that they were not yet ready to 
announce their attitude to Part 1. 

I then urged adoption of alternative (2). I pointed out that German 
amendment not only negatived Chapter 2 but also consequently upset 
Table 1 giving figures for effectives. It removed an essential element of the 
Convention and made it impossible to discuss material. There was no 
analogy between this situation and that in respect of Part 1 to which no 
amendment entirely destroying its basic idea had been moved. 

German delegate expressed astonishment that there should be any 
question of not continuing first reading of whole Convention in accordance 
with procedure already adopted. Question of material was as much an 
essential element of the Convention for the German delegation as question of 
effectives was for other delegations. It was impossible for him to declare his 
attitude to latter till he knew to what extent equality of rights would be 
granted in respect of the former. He considered in any case that the United 
States attitude of reserve to Part 1 was entirely analogous to his own amend- 
ment to Part 2. He proposed however continuing first reading of Part 2. 

Czech delegate supported my proposal and American delegate by way of 
facilitating solution suggested that Germans should substitute for their 
amendment either a general reserve or a positive amendment rendering 
further discussion possible. 

French delegate declared that categorical nature of this amendment made 
discussion of material impossible. Purpose of Section 1 was to facilitate grant 
of equality of rights under latter Section and in fact Section concerning 
material was logical outcome of a principle which owing to German amend- 
ment had not been adopted. 

As German delegate stuck to his point I felt obliged to point out to him 
that he had not simply reserved his position, he had definitely said ‘No’ to 
standardisation. In these circumstances I could only propose that he should 
put forward some new positive proposal to take the place of standardisation. 
To this he repeated remark which he has several times made that one does 
not say one’s last word at the outset of a negotiation. 

German delegate’s observations left open a possibility of accommodation 
which would be given more chance to come to fruition if for the moment we 
passed on to other matters. 

French delegate said that in that case French delegation would be obliged 
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to propose an amendment to the effect that exact limitation of material 
should be referred to Permanent Disarmament Commission to be studied for 
the purpose of a future convention simultaneously with question of standardi- 
sation. 

Chairman then adjourned the meeting till tomorrow and promised to 
endeavour in the meantime to reconcile conflicting points of view. 


No. 118 


Ser F. Stmon to Sir H. Rumbold (Berlin) 
No. 380 [C 4253/319/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, May 8, 1933 
Sir, 

At the special request of the German Embassy I agreed to see Dr. Rosen- 
berg! this afternoon. 

2. Dr. Rosenberg, who was accompanied by Count Gottfried Bismarck, 
who acted as interpreter, said that his object in visiting England was to clear 
up certain misconceptions which existed abroad in regard to recent events in 
Germany. It was difficult for persons not living in Germany to understand 
that during the past two months the whole form of the German State had 
been changed, and that things had been achieved which the German people 
had desired for many years. Although the present measures now being taken 
by the German Government appeared improvised, they had in reality been 
in course of preparation for the last fourteen years. But their development 
had been recently accelerated owing to pressure on Germany, principally 
from within. 

3. Dr. Rosenberg emphasised the very great danger both to Germany and 
to all Europe in the existence of 6 million German Communists. Recent 
police discoveries proved that if Hitler had not assumed control at the moment 
he did, the Communists would have started a revolution of their own. 

4. Every form of government in Germany had tried to tackle the situation 
in Central Europe, with particular reference to the danger of communism, 
and all had failed. The present majority behind Hitler assured a stable 
Government for a long period, and would prove to be a stabilising factor in 
Europe. 

5. He appreciated the difficulties in regard to Germany’s relations with 
other countries, but if the Hitler Government were to disappear as the result 
of foreign pressure, bolshevism would take its place. 

6. I explained to Dr. Rosenberg with what deep concern public opinion in 
this country had viewed certain aspects of the revolution, and in particular 
the measures which the German Government had taken against the Jews. 
I said that it was a great mistake to suppose that feeling on this question was 
limited to any particular section or was inspired by the Jews themselves, who 


t Head of the newly created ‘Foreign Political Department’ of the Nazi Party. 
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were not in fact politically powerful in England. The regret at the methods 
which had been adopted was general and overwhelming. We in this country 
did not care to see the press suppressed, persons deprived of their living on 
account of their race, and minorities, including elected representatives of the 
people, shut up in concentration camps because of their political opinions. 
In two months Germany had lost the sympathy which she had gained in this 
country in ten years, and especially in those quarters which had hitherto been 
most sympathetic to her. 

7. Dr. Rosenberg said that the people shut up in concentration camps 
were either communistic leaders or intellectual leaders of communism. 
Although, by the acts of violence which they had committed or intended to 
commit, the Communists had put themselves outside the law, most of the 
rank and file of the Communist members of the Reichstag had now been 
released. It must be taken into consideration that, since the war, social strife 
had been far sharper in Germany than elsewhere in Europe, and the diffi- 
culties had been accentuated by the recent speeding up of events. The 
measures were only temporary, and the German Government’s real aim was 
the preservation of liberty, which would have been completely ecsteye? if 
the Communists had had their way. 

8. I then turned to the situation of those members of Jewish race who had 
been deprived of their positions at the Bar, in medicine and at universities. 
Dr. Rosenberg could hardly claim that they belonged to the class of immi- 
grant Eastern European Jews, who, it was asserted, had invaded Germany 
since the war. He agreed to this, but maintained that the Jews had acquired 
important positions during and after the war, and had practically governed 
Germany ever since. The authorities gave all the work to Jewish members 
of the Bar and the Berlin hospitals only took on Jewish doctors. I asked why 
it was that if a good German felt ill and sent for a private doctor, he sent for 
a Jew. I could not understand why it was necessary to get rid.of Jews when 
you could compete with them on equal terms. 

g. I emphasised again that the views I had expressed were very widely 
held in this country. The German Government could not be held responsible 
for actual excesses, but such excesses should be very sternly punished. 
Opinion in this country had been very friendly to Germany before, but the 
German Government had now completely isolated itself from that opinion. 


Iam, &c., 
Joxun Simon 
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No. 119 


Mr. Patteson (Geneva) to Sir 7. Simon (Recewed May 9, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 221 L.N. Telegraphic [W 5007/40/98] 


GENEVA, May 9, 1933, 12.50 a.m. 

Following from Mr. Eden: 

This morning! on arrival I called on United States delegate and informed 
him of line . . .2 had been instructed to take on Bureau. Mr. Wilson while 
ready to admit advantages of procedure proposed expressed some concern 
lest it might be thought that Germans had not been given a fair deal. We 
had already “headed them off’ question of material and if we were to do so 
again he felt they might be able to show they had a grievance. He promised 
however to give me a measure of support though he said he would not vote 
one way or the other. 

I also got in touch with my Italian colleague who said that if our hope was 
to get Germans to change their policy on Reichswehr we must give them time. 
He could not see what harm would ensue from first reading of later sections 
of Part 2 and it might enable Germans to modify their attitude. He promised 
however to inform Rome by telephone of our attitude and obtain their views 
before meeting of the Bureau. 

I of course also saw Mr. Henderson. I gained the impression that he, while 
comprehending our point of view, had misgivings as to whether on purely 
technical considerations of procedure he would be right in accepting demand 
to take second reading of Section 1 before other sections of Part 2 had re- 
ceived first reading. 

Proceedings at the Bureau are reported in my telegram No. 220.3 

This evening after the meeting of General Commission Mr. Henderson 
summoned French, German, Italian, United States representatives and 
myself for a private exchange of views. 

He put forward the following compromise proposal :— 

When General Commission opened on April 25 it began its work by 
‘general’ or ‘preliminary’ discussion of Part 1. Discussion of amendments 
was only begun after preliminary discussion was finished. He now proposed 
similar ‘preliminary’ discussion of the rest of Part 2. Submission and discus- 
sion of amendments would be ruled out. This would take some days and so 
gain time. It might be that by the time discussion was finished Americans 
may be ready to put forward their proposals for Part 1. If so we could then 
begin second reading article by article of the whole of Parts 1 and 2. 

French delegate opposed proposal on the ground that it would be im- 
possible to pronounce on material so long as we did not know what would be 
decided about effectives. Consequently preliminary discussion would be 
quite futile. 

I also opposed on the ground that Germans in reflecting (? rejecting)* 


1 This telegram was drafted on May 8. 2 The text is here uncertain. 
3 No. 117. 4 This amendment was suggested on the file copy of the telegram. 
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standardization had put nothing in its place. It was not therefore that we 
were uncertain as to exact final form of section 1; we were in complete doubt 
as to whether standardization in any degree was accepted in principle at all 
by Germany. 

German delegate of course favoured Mr. Henderson’s suggestion to the 
extent that it would prevent immediate second reading of Section 1 but he 
expressed doubt as to utility of discussion if amendments were ruled out. 

United States delegate took no very definite line: he certainly did not give 
me wholehearted support. 

Italian delegate was evidently trying to help his German colleague though 
obviously . . .5 sympathizing with him. 

We finally adjourned the conversation till tomorrow morning. 

After consulting delegation I have come to the conclusion that best line 
to take is to say that so long as Section 1 remains a complete void I am not 
prepared to join in discussion of further sections. I would appeal to German 
delegate to fill the void with a constructive alternative proposal. If he asks 
for time I see no reason why Conference should not be suspended for a few 
days. If he produces a proposal we can deal with it. If he refuses our attitude 
will be justified. 

I have spoken to M. Massigli who welcomes this course of action. 

I will see Mr. Wilson tomorrow morning and urge him to come into line. 

I will also see Mr. Henderson who I anticipate may raise objections. I will 
urge on him that unless this point is dealt with now there is not much 
prospect for success for later discussions and that Europe at the present 
moment cannot afford to indulge in debates that are futile at best and in- 
cendiary at the worst.® 


5 The text is here uncertain. | 
6 Mr. Eden’s line of action was approved in Foreign Office telegram to Geneva No. 222 
of May 9g. 


No. 120 


Mr. Patteson (Geneva) to Sir F. Simon (Received May 9, 5.30 p.m.) 
No. 222 L.N. Telegraphic [W 5048/40/98] 


GENEVA, May 9, 1933, 4.15 p.m. 

My telegram No. 221.! 

Following from Mr. Eden: 

German delegate came to see me this morning. He said that questions 
which we were now discussing were not really questions of procedure. If real 
point of difficulty could be settled procedure would settle itself. He wanted 
to propose in accordance with procedure originally contemplated whereby 
when the Conference stumbled on a real difficulty it should be discussed in 
private we should have private conversations in which German delegate would 
put before me what Germany would be prepared to accept both in matter 


t No. 119. 
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of effectives and on other cardinal points. I could then get in touch with 
other principal delegations. He did not want conversations amongst the 
Five but in the first instance with me alone. Pending outcome of these there 
would be no further public discussion. 

This seemed to me at least to have in principle advantage that we should 
not have to stand public cross-examination on sections relating to material. 
German delegate asked me whether I would put forward this suggestion at 
the meeting with Mr. Henderson this morning—he thought it would come 
better from me than from him. I told him that I saw advantages in his 
proposal but that I must discuss it with Mr. Henderson. 

I then went to see United States delegate and told him of the proposal with 
which he agreed. I was more relieved as he told me he had just received 
direct instructions from the President to vote for proceeding with first reading 
of the whole Convention which would have been most embarrassing for us. 

Next I discussed the matter with Mr. Henderson. He did not welcome the 
proposal largely I think because it meant that his own proposal would have 
to be withdrawn in face of a new suggestion 6f which German delegate had 
given him no warning. However he said he would raise no objection if the 
others agreed. 

Massigli also favoured the idea. | 

Consequently when the meeting of the Five took place this morning I said 
there were indications that private exchange of views would elucidate the 
position of various delegations and it was agreed that German delegate and I 
should have a conversation and that I should then get in contact with other 
delegations and eventually report to Mr. Henderson. 

I am seeing German delegate this afternoon. 

Repeated to Berlin.? 


2 This telegram was repeated to Washington by the Foreign Office on May 18. 


No. 121 


Sir H. Rumbold (Berlin) to Sir 7. Simon (Recetved May 9, 4.45 p.m.) 
No. ror Telegraphic [W 5050/40/98] 


BERLIN, May 9, 1933, 4.37 p.m. 
Your telegram No. 50.! 


I understand that different opinions are held in German Cabinet regarding 
future of Reichswehr. The Nazis are inclined to favour British proposal for 
a short service militia as they think it will be easier for them to win over such 
a force. For that reason Neurath, Hugenberg and senior Reichswehr officers 
as a whole consider it necessary to retain Reichswehr more or less in its present 
form as a non-political body which they hope will be impervious to Nazi 
influence. Reichswehr officers also consider retention of Reichswehr 


t No. 113. 
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necessary for military reasons though they wish present force to be supple- 
mented by some militia, light tanks, reliable aeroplanes and a few heavy 
field howitzers. 

Repeated to Geneva. 


No. 122 


Sir H. Rumbold (Berlin) to Sir F. Stmon (Received May 9, 5.45 p.m.) 
No. 102 Telegraphic [W 5051/40/98] 


BERLIN, May 9, 1933, 4.45 p.m. 
My immediately preceding telegram.! 


Military attaché is informed by a colleague that both Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Minister of Defence are likely to proceed to Geneva in the 
immediate future. 

The German Government are undoubtedly much perturbed at complete 
isolation of Germany in the Disarmament discussions. It is felt here that 
Germany has even lost the sympathy of the United States. 

Repeated to Geneva. 


1 No. 121. 


No. 123 


Mr. Patteson (Geneva) to Sir F. Simon (Received May 9, 10.0 p.m.) 
No. 224 L.N. Telegraphic [W 5049/40/98] 


GENEVA, May 9, 1933, 8.7 p.m. 

Following from Mr. Eden. 

My telegram No. 222.! 

I had conversation with German delegate this afternoon. He explained to 
me that if Germany were to transform Reichswehr she would want compensa- 
tion in other parts of treaty. She would want complete equality in material 
by end of first Convention. For example if during first Convention French 
were to reduce their aircraft by stages to 500 Germany should be enabled to 
increase by the same stages up to that figure. As regards naval armaments he 
said that he recognised provisions of Convention were only in nature of 
temporary settlement till 1935 Conference and Germany would not of course 
claim equality in naval sphere though she would want some submarines unless 
all submarines were abolished. 

I said that all this was a new demand. Germany had previously accepted 
principle of ‘stages’: I thought she had never demanded full equality in first 
Convention. German delegate said that if it was a new demand so also was 
demand for standardisation of armies. 


1 No. 120. 
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I told him, though, I would think matter over—and I begged him to do the 
same—and see him again later. I must say at once that I regarded his sug- 
gestions as so unacceptable that I would not communicate them to anyone 
else as I feared that they might render all further conversations useless. 

I tried to find out whether, if Germany were allowed to keep Reichswehr 
in some form, she could accept the rest of Convention as it stood. I again 
asked him to give some indication what sort of force Germany wanted to 
maintain, i.e. if Reichswehr alone what numbers; if a combined Reichswehr 
and militia what would be proportions etc. I have a feeling that if ever any 
way out could be found it might be along these lines. But I am bound to say 
German delegate did not commit himself to any particulars though he did 
not dismiss idea that there might be here a subject for discussion. 

I have just seen German delegate again at Bureau meeting and have sug- 
gested a further conversation this evening warning him however that in the 
meantime I am not making his views known to anyone in expectation that he 
will reflect upon necessity of modifying them before our next meeting. 

Repeated to Berlin. 


No. 124 


Mr. Patteson (Geneva) to Sir 7. Simon (Received May 10, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 225 L.N. Telegraphic [W 5049/40/98] 


GENEVA, May 10, 1933, 2.10 a.m. 

Following from Mr. Eden. 

My telegram No. 224.! 

I had further conversation with the German delegate this evening.? I told 
him that on reflexion I must repeat that I could not assume the responsibility 
for submitting his proposals to any other delegation as a reasonable basis for 
negotiation; furthermore I could not continue conversations unless he was 
prepared to recede from his attitude of this afternoon. 

Far from receding from that attitude he gave me an even more detailed 
exposition of what it implied. 

I found for instance that Germany would demand to have guns up to 
155 mm., l.e. new ones as against old ones which we should keep. 

I said that I had understood that question of Reichswehr was difficult for 
Germany and I should not have been surprised if he had suggested some 
mitigation of our scheme in this respect. I was however astounded to find 
that he took this occasion to demand immediate realisation of 100 per cent. 
of the German claim to equality as regards the rest of the Convention. 

I could only add that I should have to report tomorrow to the President 
that I had been unable to find a basis on which there was any prospect of 
pursuing conversations usefully. If I hear nothing further from him by noon 
tomorrow I shall have to see Mr. Henderson and speak to him accordingly. 
Point on which I have some doubt is how much to tell Mr. Henderson. 


1 No. 123. 2 j.e. on May g. 
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German demands are so preposterous that they would, if known, produce an 
explosion of feeling which might be very dangerous or they may only . 
German delegates’ crude and clumsy notions of negotiations. On the other 
hand I cannot simply throw my hand in without explaining publicly why it 
is useless to continue the game. 

Only person whom I have taken into my confidence is the United States 
delegate. I impressed upon him confidential nature of communication and 
begged him to telephone Davis in London. I suggested he might tell the 
latter that he would be able to obtain information from Sir R. Vansittart. 
United States delegate fully shared my view of hopelessness of German 
delegate’s attitude. He observed that if Conference must be broken by 
Germany it was essential that the world should know at the right time that it 
was Germany who had broken it. 

German delegate has this moment (one hour after our interview closed) 
rung me up again to ask for another interview tomorrow morning to which 
I have reluctantly agreed. I am beginning to fear that this is his idea of 
conducting a negotiation.‘ 

Repeated to Berlin. 

3 The text is here uncertain. A later copy of the telegram has the word ‘represent’. 

4 The following message was telephoned to Mr. Eden by Sir R. Vansittart at noon on 
May 10, “The Cabinet approve of Mr. Eden’s attitude vis-d-vis Nadolny and confirm their 
instructions of Friday last [May 5] that the British Delegation should oppose the post- 
ponement of a decision on effectives. Mr. Eden should let Germany’s opposition and new 
demands be known, not only to Mr. Henderson but to the other principal Powers. It will 
be particularly important to secure Italian approval of our attitude. It is vital that if there 


is a break, the blame should be plainly put on the right shoulders, and a public exposure of 
Germany’s intransigence would mobilise opinion against her and show her isolation.’ 


No. 125 


Mr. Patteson (Geneva) to Sir F. Simon (Received May 10, 4.30 p.m.) 
No. 226 L.N. Telegraphic [W 5115/40/98] 


GENEVA, May 10, 1933, 3.40 p.m. 
Following from Mr. Eden: | 

My telegram No. 225.! 

I saw German delegate this morning. He was plainly trying to modify his 
demands of yesterday evening but it was difficult to obtain any clarity or 
precision from him. He began by saying that equality could be attained in 
two ways rearmament or disarmament and his Government were quite 
prepared to accept the latter. If all the States would disarm to Germany’s 
level she would be quite content. 

Turning to details he said his Government could accept the principle of 
transformation of the Reichswehr provided others were made to reckon all 
their trained reserves in their average daily effectives and at least a propor- 
tion of their troops in neighbouring overseas territories. 


™ No. 124. 
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In regard to material he indicated that while Germany’s right to equality 
of figures must be recognised she would be content in fact with a lower figure. 

Despite reiterated requests I was unable to obtain detailed indications of 
the meaning of acceptance of principle of transformation of Reichswehr; 
only the fact that it would take a long time. 

I am putting down on paper what I understand him to have meant and 
will put it before him this afternoon asking him to say whether it represents 
him correctly. When we have got agreed statement of his attitude I shall tell 
him (if it does not differ very materially from foregoing) that I do not con- 
sider it to form a basis for further conversations, that I cannot undertake to 
continue them and that I must report results of the position to Mr. Henderson 
this evening and, if the latter agrees, to the Five. They will have to decide 
whether negotiations can be pursued. 

I am keeping United States delegate generally informed of what is passing 
and I am also keeping in touch with Italian delegate. 

Repeated to Berlin.? 


2 This telegram was repeated to Washington by the Foreign Office on May 18. 


No. 126 


Sir F. Stmon to Sir H. Rumbold (Berlin) 
No. 56 Telegraphic [C 4181/4181/18) 


FOREIGN OFFICE, May 10, 1933, 10.15 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 28 Saving.! 

In conversation with Rosenberg yesterday? I mentioned the change in 
feeling in this country towards Germany resulting from the oppressive 
methods adopted by the German Government towards Jews and its political 
opponents. In two months Germany had lost the sympathy which she had 
gained here in ten years. You should repeat this point in speaking to the 
Chancellor. 

You should also mention the harm which may result to Anglo-German 
relations by the inordinate delay in bringing Fraser? to trial. His case is to 
be raised in the House of Commons in the immediate future by Opposition 
members in a debate on the adjournment. 

As regards disarmament, I do not think the moment has yet come for you 
to speak to the Chancellor regarding the aggressive attitude of the German 
delegation at Geneva, since conversations are still proceeding between 
Mr. Eden and Herr von Nadolny. 


t Not printed. In this telegram of May 8 Sir H. Rumbold reported that he was to be 
received by Herr Hitler on May 11 and enquired whether there were any points which the 
Foreign Office would wish him to mention. 

2 This conversation took place on May 8. See No. 118. 

3 Mr. Geoffrey Fraser, an employee of the Trans-Ocean News Agency, had been arrested 
on April 4. See No. 139. 
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But if the occasion offers you might as regards the general situation speak 
more or less on the following lines:— 

At this critical juncture in the life of the Disarmament Conference and on 
the eve of the World Economic Conference it is clearly in the interests of the 
whole world, and not least of Germany herself, that international tran- 
quillity and confidence in Europe should be preserved and, if possible, 
increased. Unfortunately the recent change of régime in Germany has 
produced the opposite effect—a fact which His Majesty’s Government 
deeply deplore. We trust therefore, that during the difficult time ahead of 
us all we may hope that the German Government will not merely abstain 
from doing or saying anything which may increase the already existing 
nervousness in the public opinion of Europe, but that it will go further and, 
within the framework and in the spirit of the Covenant of the League of 
Nations, collaborate in the common task of establishing that confidence 
which is necessary to the success of the Disarmament Conference, which 1s 
the aim of the Four-Power Pact negotiations, and which is essential to the 
success of the World Economic Conference. 


No. 127 
Letter from Mr. Cadogan (Geneva) to Mr. A. W. A. Leeper 
[W 5159/40/98] 
UNITED KINGDOM DELEGATION TO THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS, GENEVA, 


May 10, 1933 

I enclose a copy of a memorandum which Brigadier Temperley has written 

on the question of Germany’s attitude to disarmament. It is, I think, of the 

utmost importance and interest. He has sent a copy of it to the War Office, 

but at the moment it represents only his own personal views and it is on this 

understanding that he has agreed to my sending you a copy. Eden has seen 
it. Will you do what you think fit with it?! 

A. C. 


t Sir R. Vansittart, to whom this memorandum was shown, noted his entire agreement 
with it, and suggested that it should be circulated to the Cabinet. This was done on May 16. 


ENCLOSURE IN No. 127 


Germany and Disarmament 


The time has come when Germany’s attitude to disarmament and the 
attitude of the United Kingdom towards Germany ought to be reviewed. 
In the past there has been much sympathy with Germany and public opinion 
was in favour of granting her equality of status by degrees and in proportion 
to evidence of good behaviour; even France had realised that the end of the 
disarmament clauses of the Peace Treaty was in sight. Germany had 
laboured for thirteen years under these restrictions. While no one believed 
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that they had been kept with complete fidelity, the breaches which could be 
proved in open court were individually not great, though their cumulative 
effect was not inconsiderable. Germany had not been idle during these years 
and with great ingenuity had carried out a steady erosion of the disarmament 
clauses, in some cases with permission but more frequently without. 38,000 
of her police have just been declared by the Effectives Committee to be 
definitely on a military basis: they are well armed with machine guns and 
armoured cars, organised in military formations, and with military staffs. 
Another 44,000 have been lucky to escape a similar decision. Very extensive 
preparations have also been made to prepare German industry for industrial 
mobilisation. The ramifications of their heavy industry, with interlocking 
companies abroad, have spread everywhere. Gas, munition and optical glass 
factories, in which German companies have a controlling interest, have 
sprung up in neighbouring countries. It is also calculated that there are in 
the combined Nazi and Stahlhelm forces over a million young men of 
~ military age who have received some military training. 

Public opinion has been well aware of the continuous breaches of the 
treaty but was disposed to regard them as the not unexpected reaction by a 
high spirited people against their penal character. It was ready to go forward, 
in spite of these evasions, with a first step towards equality of status, though 
France was naturally more hesitant. So long as Briining could retain his 
precarious hold upon the Chancellorship and continue with some form of 
parliamentary government, there remained a certain amount of faith in 
Germany’s pacific intentions. The advent of the ‘Presidential’ Cabinets of 
von Papen and Schleicher, however, hardly concealed the mutterings of the 
coming storm. 

Within a few weeks of his arrival, Hitler has carried out a revolution and 
made himself complete master of Germany. The country has given itself up 
to a delirium of reawakened nationalism and of the most blatant and 
dangerous militarism. Fuel has been added to the flames by an orgy of 
military parades and torch-light processions and by a constant stream of 
patriotic wireless addresses delivered by masters of the art of propaganda, 
including Hitler himself. Behind all this surge and fury, Hitler has been 
swiftly consolidating his position. On the political side, he has imprisoned 
a sufficient number of his political opponents to get the Reichstag to vote its 
own temporary extinction. He has successfully abolished the rights of all 
German States and put Nazi Commissioners in charge. In Prussia Goring 
has been installed as Commissioner, the appointment carrying with it the 
all-important control of the police. He is Hitler’s chief lieutenant and is 
spoken of as the most violent, the most stupid and the most reckless of his 
entourage. He has also been nominated Minister for Air, with the mission of 
raising a military air force. The whole country has been Hitlerised and the 
swastika flag flies side by side with the old banner of the Reich on all public 
buildings and Embassies. 

On the military side, Storm detachments of the Nazis and Stahlhelm have 
been converted into auxiliary police. As the Nazi detachments were re- 
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cruited from the most desperate and violent elements of the unemployed, 
they do not seem particularly suitable for police work, the more so since 
arms have been placed in their hands. Their numbers are probably in the 
vicinity of 75,000. They are to undergo military training similar to that given 
to the militarized police. The incorporation of these troops in the police is, 
of course, a flagrant violation of the Peace Treaty. It is believed that the total 
strength of the Nazi Storm detachments is 300,000 men. Schleicher had 
started voluntary camps for Youth Training in military subjects and they 
were already in full swing before Hitler’s arrival. The openly expressed 
intention of this organisation is to train instructors in ‘Defence Sport’ and 
Field Exercises for the Associations. By March 1934 it is estimated that 
40,000 potential instructors will have received training. A National Labour 
Corps was also in existence, 250,000 strong. They are dressed in uniform and 
trained in camps under military discipline. Photographs and recent accounts 
of them in ‘The Times’ clearly indicate the military character of their train- 
ing, though part of their time is devoted to work on roads, etc. It has just 
been announced that the Chancellor has issued a decree calling up all youths 
of 20 years of age annually for national labour service for twelve months 
beginning on January 1, 1934. This will produce an annual contingent of 
350,000. The Secretary of State for Labour Service announces that every 
youth must do his year in the Labour Service before passing on to military 
service, when conscription has been reintroduced. Where the money for this force 
is to come from, no one knows. The alleged objects of inculcating discipline 
and patriotism and providing physical training and productive work, as well 
as such training described as ‘Defence Sport’, are the merest camouflage for 
intensive military training. It cannot be doubted that arms will be in their 
hands before long and instruction will be given in their use. All this is an 
equally flagrant violation of the Peace Treaty. The Stahlhelm has been 
forcibly absorbed into the Nazi Army and the military activities of these 
bodies will certainly be intensified. Goring has put a number of air personnel 
into uniform, and the formation of an Air Force seems to be actively pro- 
ceeding. 

On the material side it is understood that the Air Ministry have identified 
at least 125 fighting machines in existence or being made, exclusive of some 
60 believed to be at Lipetsk in Russia. Information has been received from 
secret sources that an order has been given by the Reichswehr Ministerium 
to the Dornier works for 36 twin-engined night bombers. The cost of these 
orders is to be disguised under funds for employment of the unemployed. 
There are numerous indications in the last two months of increased activity 
in the German armaments industry. Reports have been received that twelve 
firms, which are not allowed to produce armaments, have received test orders 
for war material. Preparations are reported to have been made for the 
reopening of eight former Government arsenals. 

_ At Geneva the German attitude has stiffened considerably. The German 
delegate has reiterated his refusal to accept the cardinal points of the British 
Draft Convention and has, in particular, declined to give up the Reichswehr 
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and accept the uniformisation of European armies on a militia basis. The 
increasing insolence of the Germans has brought discussion on effectives to 
a complete standstill. When material is discussed, there are strong indica- 
tions that the demands for samples of military aeroplanes, tanks and heavy. 
guns will be very large. 

What then is to be our attitude? Are we to go forward as if nothing has 
happened? Can we afford to ignore what 1s going on behind the scenes in 
Germany? The brief sketch of the post-war position, and particularly the 
intensification of military preparations under the Hitler régime, coupled with 
the strident appeals to force of the Nazi leaders, not only mean a secret 
German rearmament, but create an entirely new situation. Admittedly it 
would be a good thing to get Germany bound by a Convention, as a break- 
down would mean that she would commence to rearm at once. On the other 
hand, there is little use in a Convention limiting effectives and material, if 
the preparations above indicated are to proceed unchecked, while the war- 
like spirit is being openly roused to a fever heat against the Poles as the first 
objective, with France as the ultimate enemy. Viscount Grey, in a recent 
speech, remarked how thankful the world must be that in the present condi- 
tion of Germany she was disarmed by the Peace Treaty. Had this not been 
the case, Viscount Grey remarked, we should inevitably be once more on the 
verge of war. No moment could be worse chosen than the present one to 
advocate drastic reductions in the armaments of France, the Little Entente 
and Poland. Moreover,the destruction of all heavy material and bombing 
machines belonging to the French and her Allies and to our own armed 
forces seems madness in the face of this direct German menace. We should 
do well to remember the old Ironsides motto of “Trust in God and keep your 
powder dry’. 

Ifit is dangerous to go forward with disarmament, what then is to be done? 
There appears to be one bold solution. France, the United States and our- 
selves should address a stern warning to Germany that there can be no 
disarmament, no equality of status and no relaxation of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles unless a complete reversion of present military preparations and 
tendencies takes place in Germany. Admittedly this will provoke a crisis and 
the danger of war will be brought appreciably nearer. We should have to 
say that we shall insist upon the enforcement of the Treaty of Versailles, and 
in this insistence, with its hint of force in the background, presumably the 
United States would not join. But Germany knows that she cannot fight at 
present and we must call her bluff. She is powerless before the French army 
and our fleet. Hitler, for all his bombast, must give way. If such a step seems 
too forceful, the only alternative is to carry out some minimum measure of 
disarmament and to allow things to drift for another five years, by which time, 
unless there is a change of heart in Germany, war seems inevitable. German 
rearmament will by then be an accomplished fact and the material of the 
ex-Allies, which would take years of work and scores of millions of pounds to 
replace, may have been destroyed. This is an alternative which is unlikely 

1 His presidential address to the Liberal Council on April 28. 
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to lead us anywhere. Strong combined action, however, as suggested above, 
should prove decisive, even though the threat of military pressure might have 
to be maintained for years, calling for fresh monetary sacrifices, until 
Germany 1s brought to her senses. But even this heavy responsibility should 
be accepted rather than that we should allow all the sacrifices of the last war 
to be in vain and the world to go down in economic ruin. There is a mad dog 
abroad once more and we must resolutely combine either to ensure its 
destruction or at least its confinement until the disease has run its course. 


A. C. TEMPERLEY 
Brigadter 


No. 128 


Sir W. Erskine (Warsaw) to Sir F. Simon (Received May 17) 


No. 149 [C 4408/316/18] 
WARSAW, May 10, 1933 
Sir, 

With reference to Sir Horace Rumbold’s telegram No. 25 Saving! of the 
4th instant and my telegram No. 14 Saving? of the 8th instant, I have the 
honour to report that I enquired today of M. Beck if he could give me any 
information regarding the conversations which had taken place between the 
Polish Minister at Berlin and Herr Hitler and between himself and the 
German Minister respectively. 

2. His Excellency replied that, while he did not for a moment believe that 
the German Government had any intention of following an active or aggres- 
sive policy against this country, he had become seriously concerned at the 
atmosphere of intense suspicion and excitement which was being aroused in 
both Germany and Poland owing to the numerous hostile utterances on the 
part of leading members of the Nazi party, as reported in the press, and the 
violence of the anti-Polish propaganda carried on by certain German news- 
papers, some of which went so far as to accuse Poland of preparing a ‘pre- 
ventive’ war against Germany. It was obvious that the existence of such an 
atmosphere which was largely an artificial creation represented a certain 
danger to peace and was a serious obstacle to the establishment of inter- 
national confidence, without which there could be no improvement in the 
economic situation of the world. He had therefore instructed the Polish 
Minister to seek an interview with the Chancellor, to call his attention to 
this situation and to the danger of allowing the relations between the two 
countries to be embittered by press polemics which in no way represented the 
official policy of their respective Governments, and to endeavour to obtain 
from him a definite statement as to the policy which he intended to follow 
towards Poland. He had further instructed M. Wysocki, should Herr 
Hitler’s reply be satisfactory, as M. Beck felt sure it would be, to press for the 


' Not printed. See No. 116, note 1. 2 Not printed. 
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publication of a suitable communiqué on the subject and to add that M. Beck 
was willing to receive the German Minister here, and to make a similar 
statement to him and to publish a similar communiqué. 

3. M. Beck informed me that the conversation had been entirely satis- 
factory. The Chancellor had dissociated himself from the various statements 
which had appeared in the press and had given the necessary assurances as 
to his attitude towards Poland. He had made no difficulty about issuing a 
communiqué and had himself drafted it in M. Wysocki’s presence. M. Beck 
said that he hoped and believed that his initiative would clear the air. He 
had, indeed, already learnt from the Polish Commission at Danzig that the 
communiqué had had a marked effect on the Nazi leaders in the Free City 
—a matter of the highest importance in view of the approaching elections. 

4. I am sending a copy of this despatch to His Majesty’s Ambassador at 
Berlin. 

I have, &c., 


WILLIAM ERSKINE 


No. 129 


Str W. Erskine (Warsaw) to Sir 7. Simon (Received May 17) 
No. 150 [C 4409/316/18] 
WARSAW, May 10, 1933 
Sir, 

With reference to my despatch No. 149! of today’s date, I have the honour 
to report that the recent Polish-German conversations have aroused the 
greatest interest in this country and have been widely commented on in all 
sections of the Polish press. 

2. In all quarters emphasis is laid on the fact that Herr Hitler’s declaration 
was not spontaneous, but was tantamount to an explanation forced on him 
as a result of the initiative taken by the Polish Minister at Berlin. According 
to the account given to the public in the official ‘Gazeta Polska’, the Polish 
Government decided, in view of recent internal changes in Germany, to 
instruct the Polish Minister at Berlin to elucidate with the German Govern- 
ment the standpoint of the latter with regard to Poland. Herr Hitler’s state- 
ment was thus made in reply to enquiries addressed to him by M. Wysocki. 
All sections of the press lay special stress on this fact, since quite a different 
tone is given to these conversations in the Conti communiqué published in 
Berlin.? 

3. A further point which is brought out in the press comment here is that, 
while M. Beck’s declaration is no more than a repetition of what Polish states- 
men have been proclaiming ever since 1919, Herr Hitler’s language goes 


t No. 128. 
2 See No. 116, note 1. The Conti (i.e. Continental-Telegraphen—Compagnie) was an 
adjunct to Wolff’s Bureau. 
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further than anything that has ever been said by his predecessors in office. 
Satisfaction is also expressed that the proper order was maintained in the 
two conversations and that Herr Hitler’s statement preceded M. Beck’s. 

4. Yet, though it is agreed that these conversations have undoubtedly had 
a calming effect on Polish-German relations, most papers utter a warning 
against too much importance being attached to them. It is felt that if the 
Chancellor struck the ‘Stresemann’ note, it was because he realised the effect 
on world opinion of the actions of his Government and of the aggressive 
statements that have been made in Germany with regard to the revision of 
treaties; and one paper takes the opportunity to refer to the debate in the 
House of Commons on the 13th April last,3 which is still being widely quoted 
here and is regarded as an event of very great importance, and to point out 
that Sir Austen Chamberlain only asked the House whether it would take the 
responsibility of putting a single further Pole under the heel of the present 
Government in Germany. It then goes on to observe that Western opinion 
makes the mistake in dealing with Polish-German relations of differentiating 
between German Governments. It is willing to make concessions to some of 
them, if not to the present one, and forgets that the Polish answer to all attempts 
on the part of Germany to stretch a hand for Polish lands is war, whether 
these attempts be of the ‘Stresemann’ or the ‘Hitler’ type. 

5. There is, in fact, a general disposition to enquire whether Herr Hitler’s 
declaration was merely a tactical move, inspired by his desire to regain the 
favour of world opinion, or whether it was really based on the same peaceful 
ideas as animate Polish policy; and even if the latter alternative proves to be 
the correct one, many persons are inclined to wonder whether Herr Hitler’s 
ideas will be accepted by the other members of the German Government and 
by the German people in general. From these reflections the final conclusion 
emerges that the true value of the Chancellor’s declaration can only be 
properly appraised in the light of future developments of German policy. 

6. I am sending a copy of this despatch to His Majesty’s Ambassador at 
Berlin. 

T have, &c., 


WILLIAM ERSKINE 


3 See Parl. Deb., 5th ser., H. of C., vol. 276, cols. 2739-2824. 


No. 130 


Sir H. Rumbold (Berlin) to Sir F. Stmon (Recevved May 16) 


No. 479 [C 4395/319/18] 
BERLIN, May 10, 1933 
Sir, 
I have the honour to report that the Nazi régime 1s steadily consolidating 
itself and that there have been signs lately of a saner and more responsible 
attitude on the part of the three leaders, Hitler, Goebbels and Goring. This 
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change is not due to any sudden accession of virtue, but rather to the pressure 
of circumstances and the difficulty of maintaining the pace with which the 
revolution has progressed during the last two months. 

2. Just as the Government have been forced by the pressure of world 
opinion to pay lip-service to the policy of Dr. Stresemann—for the declara- 
tion given to the Polish Minister on the 3rd May! and the reaffirmation of the 
Rapallo Treaty? constitute a reversion, however superficial, to the policy of 
fulfilment—so the pressure of circumstances at home has compelled certain 
modifications of internal policy. Nazi leaders are now laying stress on the 
fact that the revolutionary movement is at an end so far as immediate 
measures are concerned and that normal conditions have now been restored. 
The reasons for this change are not far to seek. 

g. The demonstration on the 1st May aroused no genuine enthusiasm 
among the masses. The people clearly enjoyed the holiday and the fireworks, 
but the Chancellor’s speech left them apathetic. The Nuncio, who has 
special means of gauging opinion among the masses, told me in fact that 
many persons who had attended the May Day ceremony on the Tempelhofer 
Feld had been furious. For the first time Dr. Goebbels encountered criticism 
within the Party on the ground that the demonstration was undertaken on 
too vast a scale. Dr. Goebbels has since decided on a change in tactics. 
“We must not’, he says, ‘exhaust ourselves any longer in demonstrations and 
processions, but proceed to the concrete task of building up stone by stone a 
new structure.’ Disquieted by the apathy of the public towards his wireless 
propaganda (as evidenced by a diminution in the number of letters addressed 
to the Broadcasting Company), the Minister for Propaganda has issued 
orders that the programmes are to be brighter, and that political speeches 
are in future to be excluded as far as possible. Dr. Goebbels’s control of the 
press has not been relaxed, and he is now considering the establishment of a 
school for journalists and the restriction of press-work to those who have 
obtained the diploma of this institution. German national resistance to this 
idea is naturally very great. 

4. Economic facts have been exerting heavy pressure on the new Govern- 
ment. The feeling of uncertainty caused by the appointment and inter- 
ference of so-called commissioners, the dislocation of business by the purging 

™ See No. 116. 

2 i.e. the Soviet-German Treaty of 1922, which is printed in British and Foreign State 
Papers, vol. 118, p. 586. The official German communiqué which announced the exchange 
of notifications on May 5, 1933, of the Soviet-German Protocol of 1931 (ibid., vol. 134, 
p. 848) prolonging the Treaty of Berlin of 1926 (ibid., vol. 125, p. 738), and the Soviet- 
German Conciliation Convention of 1929 (ibid., vol. 130, p. 758) added that it was especially 
satisfactory to note in the interests of good relations between the two countries, as in those 
of peace in general, that the Treaty of Berlin, which, together with the Rapallo Treaty, 
formed the basis of Russo-German relations, was now again in force. Mr. Strang reported 
by telegram from Moscow on May 6 that one of his colleagues had been told at the Com- 
missariat for Foreign Affairs a day or two earlier that Herr Hitler had been at pains to assure 
the Soviet Ambassador that measures against Communists in Germany were a matter 


of purely internal concern, that German policy towards the Soviet Union was not to be 
modified and that the Rapallo tradition would be fully maintained. 
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process, and the appointment of Dr. Wagner as expert Economic Adviser, 
led to representations on the part of Herr Krupp and the other industrialists 
at a moment when the Government were already disturbed by reports that 
>xport orders were falling off. Accordingly, a communiqué was issued on the 
28th April forbidding the appointment of any further commissioners by local 
organisations. Little notice was taken of this communiqué, especially as the 
Government proceeded on the 2nd May to seize the trades union organisa- 
tion and appoint Dr. Ley as commissioner for all the trades unions through- 
out the country. On the 6th May the Government issued a fresh communiqué 
forbidding interference with business concerns, and inviting employers to 
make plans for the future, on the ground that stable conditions had now been 
reached. This was followed in turn by fresh injunctions from Captain Goring 
to the effect that commissioners were henceforth to be appointed only by the 
Prussian Government or the Higher Command of the S.A. At the same time 
he issued instructions that arrests were only to be made in future by the 
regular police, who were to abstain from wearing party badges or joining 
the S.A. | 

5. An effort to return to normal conditions was also made by the appoint- 
ment, long overdue, of the new Statthalter. These are as follows: 


Saxony: Herr Mutschmann. 
Wiirttemberg: Herr Murr. 

Baden: Herr Wagner. 

Thuringia: Herr Sauckel. 

Hesse: Herr Sprengler. 

Oldenburg and Bremen: Herr Rover. 
Brunswick and Anhalt: Herr Loeper. 


The appointment of these nonentities, who are exclusively National Socialists, 
naturally gave great offence to the German National Party. 

6. The Nationalists are indeed the only remaining obstacle to consolida- 
tion. The transition to the Third Reich might be effected if Herr Hugenberg 
could be ousted, and the most interesting feature of the present situation is the 
struggle for survival which the Nationalists are now conducting against their 
allies. The appointment of Captain Goring to the position of Prime Minister 
in Prussia was followed by inspired press statements that Herr Hugenberg 
was overworked by his tenancy of four Ministries (two in the Reich and two 
in Prussia), and that the Ministry of Agriculture in Prussia was to be taken 
from him and given to a Nazi. Hugenberg replied hotly that the Enabling 
Bill had only been passed on the understanding that the Government would 
remain a Nazi-Nationalist Coalition, and threatened to resign if deprived of 
his sole control of economic affairs. Dr. Goebbels answered that the end of 
the revolution must be a purely Nazi State, adding somewhat unkindly that 
in all coalitions the weaker party ultimately went to the wall. The National- 
ists (who have now changed their name to the German National Front 
because the new Germany only tolerates political ‘movements’ and not 
parties) replied that they had no intention in any circumstances of recog- 
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nising the Nazi claim to ‘totality’. In a speech at Kiel on the 7th May Hitler 
remarked significantly that there was now only one Germany, and that just 
as there could be only one army in the State, so there could be only one 
political party. In fact, the Nationalists were reminded that the principle 
of ‘Gleichberechtigung’ did not apply inside Germany, however useful it 
might be at Geneva. 

7. Herr Hitler has, however, evaded the Nationalist challenge, and 
Herr Hugenberg still remains in office. That the Nationalists realise that 
they have seriously and perhaps fatally miscalculated is now clear. Alarming 
reports of Socialist measures and of confiscatory taxation, not to mention the 
expropriation of the big landowners, are current among their supporters. 
On the 7th May the leader of the German National party in the Reichstag, 
Dr. Oberféhren, committed suicide after confessing, in a final letter, that his 
policy had been a tragic failure. He had good reason to say so, for he had led 
the revolt against the Westarp policy? in 1930 and had been an ardent 
supporter of the Harzburg policy* which has brought about the present state 
of things. 

I have, &c., 
Horace RuMBOLD 


3 i.e. the policy followed by a wing of the German National Party, under Count Westarp, 
of collaboration with right wing constitutional parties. 

4 i.e. collaboration between the German National Party and the National Socialists. 
See Volume IT in this Series, No. 274. 


No. 131 


Mr. Patteson (Geneva) to Sir F. Simon (Received May 11, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 229 L.N. Telegraphic [W 5151/40/98 | 


GENEVA, May 11, 1933, 12.20 a.m. 
My telegram No. 228.! 
Following is text referred to in my immediately preceding telegram. 


_ ‘Effectives. 

1. Account to be taken of all trained reserves. 

2. Some account to be taken of Colonial troops in North Africa in reckon- 
ing total of Metropolitan forces. Figure to be arrived at after making allow- 
ance for an irreducible minimum for local needs. 

3. Germany’s willingness to accept in principle standardization of Con- 
tinental armies on a short term service basis. Period and methods to be 
worked out by military experts. 

_ Material. 

Equality of rights to be expressed in equality in figures though during 
period of present Convention Germany would be content with a lower figure, 
which will be indicated.’ 


Repeated to Berlin. 
1 No. 132. These telegrams were despatched in reverse order. 
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No. 132 


Mr. Patteson (Geneva) to Sir F. Simon (Received May 11, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 228 L.N. Telegraphic [W 5150/40/98] 


GENEVA, May 11, 1933, 1.20 a.m. 

Following from Mr. Eden. 

My telegram No. 226.! 

This afternoon? I submitted to German delegate document headed 
“German point of view as explained by German delegate’ text of which is 
given in my immediately following telegram; and asked him to say whether 
it interpreted him correctly. I made it clear to him that I did not accept this 
as basis for further interviews, I did not think it-was good enough but I 
wanted to be sure I had not misunderstood what he had told me. 

German delegate said that it was correct. I could get nothing more 
definite out of him as to what exactly he meant by acceptance in principle 
of transformation of Reichswehr. He did, however, explain in detail what 
was meant by equality of figures in regard to material. He said, for instance, 
in the case of aeroplanes figure of 500 would appear in table against Ger- 
many’s name but there would be an asterisk referring to a footnote to the 
effect that Germany undertook that by the end of the period of the Con- 
vention Germany would not in fact have acquired more than X aeroplanes. 
Figure represented by X would have to be negotiated and inserted in foot- 
note. 

I told German delegate that I should now inform Mr. Henderson and the 
other three delegations of point we had reached and ascertain whether they 
considered conversations could usefully be continued. He agreed. 

I accordingly saw Mr. Henderson and informed him of the position. I told 
him that German delegate wanted to see me again after I had seen my other 
colleagues to learn their reactions. I said I proposed, if my colleagues would 
agree, to say to German delegate that it was useless to press his point on 
material: that we could not consider rearmament nor could we accept his 
proposal as basis for discussion unless this demand was dropped: but that we 
understood his difficulty in regard to the Reichswehr and that we would do 
our best to see whether any compensation could be arranged on other points 
concerning effectives. I would at the same time tell German delegate that I 
should have to report to meeting of Five, which 1s due to be held under 
Mr. Henderson’s presidency tomorrow evening. 

Mr. Henderson agreed and so did my French and United States colleagues 
whom I saw in succession immediately after. My Italian colleague said he 
would like the Germans to be more explicit about rearmament. He was 
opposed in principle but might not have the same objection to samples. 

My United States colleague said that President had been very categorical 
against Germany being allowed to have any of the forbidden weapons. He 
did not think President would contemplate even samples. 


1 No. 125. 2 1.e. on May ro. 3 No. 131. 
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If Germany—which 1s difficult to believe—would be content with equality 
in the table and an undertaking that in fact she would refrain from acquiring 
any of these weapons this might prove a possible solution. 

In the course of conversation Massigli observed that it would be difficult 
to go on for long with purely private conversations. On the other hand public 
discussion was out of the question. His Government had suggested to him 
that General Commission might be induced to appoint small committee 
consisting of Five and representatives of certain other groups making nine or 
ten in all in which discussions could be carried on in secret. 

I certainly think it will be extremely difficult to carry these secret discus- 
sions much further. They have cleared the ground to some extent but the 
moment must come when protagonists must be brought face to face. Meet- 
ings of the Five as you know give rise to difficulties and it might be useful to 
have a body of the kind suggested to which to bring difficulties in cases where 
it might afford a means of solution. 

Repeated to Berlin. 


No. 133 


Mr. Patteson (Geneva) to Str F. Simon (Received May 11, 4.0 p.m.) 
No. 232 L.N. Telegraphic [W 5186/40/98] 


GENEVA, May 11, 1933, 2.50 p.m. 

Following from Mr. Eden. 

My telegram No. 228.! 

I have seen German delegate again this morning. As the outcome of a 
long interview I have now definite impression what Germany really wants, 
rearmament, i.e. she demands to have weapons allowed to others. German 
delegate speaks of ‘samples’ without giving any indication as to numbers. 
I believe Germans have raised Reichswehr difficulty largely in order to 
secure more ardently desired concession on material. I made it perfectly 
plain to German delegate that there could be no German rearmament. I 
said His Majesty’s Government were resolutely opposed to it: that I knew 
President Roosevelt’s instructions on the subject were categorical and that 
public opinion of both our countries was strongly against it. Recent events 
in Germany had only served to strengthen this determination. 

Matters were therefore not advanced by this morning’s interview. 

The Five are due to meet this evening and I will report to them the out- 
come of my conversations with German delegate. I shall first consult 
Mr. Henderson and my other colleagues. 

Repeated to Berlin. 

™ No. 132. 
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No. 134 


Str H. Rumbold (Berlin) to Sir F. Simon (Received May 11, 4.0 p.m.) 
No. 104 Telegraphic [W 5189/40/98] 


BERLIN, May 11, 1933, 3.0 p.m. 
My telegram No. 1o2.! 
I asked Minister for Foreign Affairs today whether he was going to Geneva 
and understood him to say that he was awaiting developments. 
Repeated to Geneva. 


1 No. 122. 


No. 135 


Mr. Patteson (Geneva) to Sir F. Simon (Received May 12, 5.30 a.m.) 
No. 233 L.N. Telegraphic [W 5187/40/98] 


GENEVA, May 11, 1933, 11.15 p.m. 

Following from Mr. Eden. 

My telegram No. 232.! 

At meeting of the Five this evening I explained the position reached in 
private conversations. This was confirmed by the German delegate. 

French delegate asked what acceptance in principle of standardisation 
meant, did it mean standardisation according to British plan or simply a 
gradual reduction of period of service of Reichswehr? 

German delegate gave no very definite reply. 

He asked, in turn, what other Governments meant by ‘no rearmament’. 

Italian delegate said that his Government would allow samples. 

United States delegate said his Government was opposed in principle to 
any rearmament even samples and he was not authorised to indicate any 
departure from this attitude. 

French delegate categorically refused to consider any form of rearmament 
including what he called prototypes. 

German delegate then suggested that General Commission should begin 
discussion of material, article by article, in view of the agreement in principle 
upon effectives. I pointed out that this would be to proceed on a false basis 
since there had been, in fact, no agreement, on the condition as to application 
of principle of equality attached to it by the German delegate (? this)? 
having proved unacceptable to the United States, French and United King- 
dom delegates. 

President suggested a general discussion covering both effectives and 
material since German delegate had stressed the connexion between them. 
German delegate, however, deprecated this and reverted to his original 
proposal. 

1 No. 133. 

2 The text is here uncertain. In a later copy of the telegram this passage read: ‘no 


agreement, the condition as to application of principle of equality attached to it by the 
German delegate having proved unacceptable .. .’ 
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No final decision was reached and we meet again at 9 p.m. 

It is possible that we may have to continue discussion of material but I 
hope to secure it in conditions which will enable German delegate’s real 
attitude to be made clear. 

Repeated to Berlin. 


No. 136 


Sir H. Rumbold (Berlin) to Sir 7. Simon (Received May 12) 
No. 30 Saving: Telegraphic [W 5223/40/98] 
BERLIN, May 11, 1933 

Today’s press contains an article by Baron Neurath on Germany’s attitude 
to disarmament of which following is summary. 

Conference is concerned with two questions: firstly, is a general agreement 
to limit armaments possible, or will States still in future arm without re- 
striction? secondly, what is to be the position of those States who have already 
been disarmed by peace treaties? 

Many genuine attempts at disarmament have been made in the course of 
the Conference, but two great difficulties have always arisen; in the first place, 
the desire of individual Governments to achieve a maximum of disarmament 
for other Powers and a minimum for themselves, and in the second place, 
a general reluctance to accord theoretical recognition and practical applica- 
tion to the natural demand for equality of rights raised by the disarmed 
States. 

The German thesis is and always has been disarmament of the highly 
armed Powers and equality of rights for Germany. Germany has always 
emphasised her desire for a maximum of disarmament by the other Powers 
which would reduce to a minimum the necessity for her to rearm. 

So far the Conference has made no progress in regard to the decisive points 
of disarmament, e.g. qualitative prohibition and limitation of military 
aircraft, heavy war material and submarines, in which as little agreement 
has been reached as in quantitative limitation. It has become clear that the 
highly armed States, above all France and her allies, are not ready to agree 
to the demand of the disarmed States that they should disarm down to the 
level already imposed on the latter. Further, it is clear that in spite of their 
fair speeches they are wholly lacking in the will to carry out a genuine 
decrease in armaments. 

Germany could not accept any agreement for limitation which did not give 
practical effect to the equality of rights accorded to Germany by the agree- 
ment of December 11. 

The English plan 1s to be welcomed as an attempt to bring the Conference 
to practical results, but it is unsatisfactory as regards both effective dis- 
armament and Germany’s demand for equality of rights. It is clear that this 
demand for equality by means of general disarmament has been wrecked by 
the attitude of the highly armed Powers, and that even the English plan 
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would compel Germany to a measure of rearmament. Is it to be hoped that 
the air arm or even bombing planes will in future be generally forbidden 
and that the existing air fleets will be abolished? Certainly not. This means 
that Germany must establish for her own security a military and naval air 
force. Nor is it to be hoped that guns above 10.5 cm. will be abolished and 
destroyed. Therefore Germany must also have guns of higher calibre than 
at present. Similar steps must be taken as regards effectives. 

Germany’s demands have been used as a pretext for vilifying her before 
the world and for calling into question her desire for disarmament. Such an 
attitude ill becomes those who have consistently refused to disarm to Ger- 
many’s level. German policy will remain unaffected. Its point of view is 
irreproachable both morally and legally. That which the other States 
demand for their own security can no longer be refused to the security of 
Germany. 

If the Conference comes to no agreement as to general disarmament and 
as a result the principle of complete sovereignty in the sphere of armament 
is recognised, this principle must hold good for Germany too. 

Repeated to Geneva. 


No. 137 


Minute by Sir R. Vansittart 
[W 5375/40/98] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, May 11, 1933 


The German Ambassador called today very urgently and read a telegram 
from his Government, saying that Herr Nadolny had reported that agree- 
ment was practically reached in the discussions with Mr. Eden in regard to 
the chapter on effectives, i.e., in regard to the transformation of the Reichs- 
wehr. Prospects of agreement, however, were, according to Herr Nadolny, 
being impeded because the British and American representatives refused to 
make any concession to Germany in regard to materiel. 

I said that my information was that Herr Nadolny had been making 
impossible demands in this respect, and had in fact required an equality of 
materiel for Germany within the lifetime of the proposed Convention. 
Herr von Hoesch said he thought he might be only requiring equality in 
principle, and would be satisfied with less in practice. In any case he and 
his Government had always understood that Germany would in fact be 
permitted to have the same weapons as other Powers, though in different 
quantity. | 

This raises in fact the question of samples, which is dealt with in Mr. Eden’s 
telephone message of this morning,' and on which he requires early instruc- 
tions. Herr von Hoesch said that his instructions were to ask that more 
conciliatory instructions in this respect should be sent to Mr. Eden this 


1 It has not been possible to trace a record of this message in the Foreign Office archives. 
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evening. He added that if no concessions were to be made on the subject of 
materiel the Convention would break down and this would be a great pity, 
for his Government were sincerely desirous of agreement and of pursuing 
a peaceful foreign policy. 

R. V. 


Since writing the above I have spoken to Mr. Eden at Geneva. He says 
it is quite untrue to say that agreement has practically been reached as 
regards effectives. All that exists is the possibility of a basis of discussion, 
but even this is largely destroyed by Herr Nadolny’s insistence on ‘counter 
concessions’ in the realm of materiel. I told him that my interview with 
Herr von Hoesch had raised in an acute and very possibly final form the 
question of samples dealt with in Mr. Eden’s telephonic message this morning. 
Mr. Eden said that he believed the Germans wanted a good deal more than 
the samples—in fact a very substantial figure. He also drew attention to 
Herr von Neurath’s article? (attached), which has been circulated in trans- 
lation all over Geneva today. Mr. Eden considers this to be a notification 
from an authoritative quarter of an intention to disregard the Draft Con- 
vention which has been taken as a basis of discussion by all the delegations, 
including the Germans, and that the Germans simply intend to help them- 
selves, notably in regard to aviation and guns. 

Mr. Eden said that Herr Nadolny had expressed a desire to continue his 
conversations, and Mr. Eden was doubtful whether he should do so in view 
of this article. I said that I thought he could animadvert severely on the 
article, but that I did not consider that he should on that ground refuse to 
continue discussions with Herr Nadolny, although I thought the prospects 
of finding a basis of agreement were now very slight. As to this question of 
samples, it would in my opinion have to go to the Cabinet Committee, and 
I did not know when we should be able to send him instructions, although 
we would naturally do our best to let him have them as soon as possible. 
Mr. Eden said that meanwhile he would do his best to rub along somehow. 

R. V. 
2 See No. 136. 


No. 138 


Sir 7. Simon to Sir H. Rumbold (Berlin) 
No. 386 [C 4261/319/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, May 11, 1933 
Sir, 

Dr. Rosenberg, who was accompanied by Count Gottfried von Bismarck, 
was received by Sir R. Vansittart at the Foreign Office on the morning of the 
8th May at the request of the German Embassy. 

2. Dr. Rosenberg, who spoke in German, began by saying that he did not 
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think there were any vital differences outstanding between his country and 
Great Britain. Nevertheless, there seemed to be abroad a misunderstanding 
of recent events in Germany which he would be glad to have an opportunity 
of dissipating. —The Communist movement had grown to large proportions 
in Germany, until there were 6 million Communists. In the last ten years 
350 National Socialists had been killed by Communists or Social Democrats, 
and many thousands had been injured. The Communists had, just before 
the advent of Herr Hitler to power, prepared for a big coup, including the 
sabotage of bridges and railways, and Hitler had been obliged at once to 
forestall this by arresting the Communist leaders and putting them into 
concentration camps. Their misguided followers were, of course, still free. 
In answer to a question, Dr. Rosenberg said that there were about 12,000 
in these camps and, in answer to a further question, said that besides actual 
Communists there had been arrested a certain number of intellectual leaders 
whose connexion with Communism was better understood by the German 
Government than by their foreign critics. —The German people as a whole 
approved of these measures, and were glad that the class conflict in Germany 
had been stemmed. 

3. The conversation then turned to the measures of repression against the 
press, and Dr. Rosenberg was reminded that in England, where the liberty 
of the press is highly prized, these measures were naturally bound to arouse 
strong criticism. 

4. Dr. Rosenberg said that the censorship of the press was due to false 
reports that had been spread by sections of the German press in foreign 
countries, reports such as the one that Herr Goring was responsible for burn- 
ing the Reichstag, which were calculated to bring the National Socialist 
Government into disrepute. Germany, whose morale had been weakened by 
her defeat, was not healthy enough to withstand the poison introduced by 
such means, and that [stc] Germany alone could know what was necessary for 
her restoration to health. Other Governments claimed the same right to make 
their own dispositions within their own territories, and he instanced Ireland 
and India. 

5. It was pointed out to Dr. Rosenberg that Ireland was practically 
independent, and that the Congress press in India enjoyed a great licence.. 
Dr. Rosenberg replied that, nevertheless, a certain number of Indians were 
in prison. He added, however, that papers which did not support National 
Socialism were still in existence, and also that the strict censorship was a 
temporary measure, after which newspapers which did not actually attempt 
to poison the German mind would be permitted to appear. 

6. The question of the treatment of Jews in Germany was then raised, 
and Dr. Rosenberg was reminded that the outburst of feeling in this country 
was not confined to Jewish circles, as he would see by reading the British 
press. It was believed that no important newspaper was now controlled by 
Jewish interests, and yet they were unanimous in their condemnation. The 
feeling aroused here was due to the British instinct and tradition of liberty 
and toleration. 
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7. Dr. Rosenberg said he would like to explain the Jewish problem. 
Under previous Governments in Germany, Jews had been allowed, and even 
assisted by their compatriots in high positions, to swamp various professions. 
For instance, 90 to 95 per cent. of the doctors in some hospitals in Berlin 
were Jews; 70 to 75 per cent. of the lawyers in Berlin were Jews. This meant 
that true German citizens belonging to those professions were kept out and 
unemployed. Even after the purge 30 per cent. would still be Jews. 

8. Dr. Rosenberg’s attention was then called to Lord Horder’s letter in 
‘The Times’! urging that questions of race should not interfere with the 
humanitarian work of the medical profession, and he was asked about such 
men as Rheinhardt [sic] and Bruno Walter. Dr. Rosenberg said that theatres 
had fallen almost entirely into the hands of the Jews under recent Govern- 
ments, and that they had been used to promulgate decadent ideas and 
contempt for Christianity, which were what he called in the ‘Jewish line’. 
As for Bruno Walter, he had become an Austrian citizen to avoid paying 
German taxes, although he drew enormous sums from Germany. 

g. It was represented to him that as he knew English people were seriously 
disturbed at the idea that the new régime in Germany was militarist. 
Dr. Rosenberg replied that this was a great mistake. The revolution in 
Germany was purely a social one, and the Hitler Government had no aims 
in foreign policy that were not peaceful. As a proof of this he adduced the 
celebration of the 1st May, which was primarily concerned with the question 
of unemployment. They believed that the only way to defeat Marxism was 
for the Government itself to solve the unemployment problem. He added 
that in his opinion sooner or later every Government would find it necessary 
to take active steps to combat the menace. Dr. Rosenberg was asked if it 
were true that there was an intention to introduce compulsory labour organi- 
sations. Dr. Rosenberg agreed. He said that in recent years too much 
emphasis and importance had been given to the intellectual side, with the 
result that there was a chasm between the intellectual worker and the manual 
labourer. The Government intended to bridge this gap, and part of their 
scheme was to compel everyone to do a certain amount of manual work. 
He could then go on to his own profession, but he would have learnt some- 
thing of his fellow-citizens, and a step would have been taken towards the 
union of the classes. He had spent fourteen years with Hitler, and knew that 
the project nearest his heart was to abolish class differences in Germany, and 
bring about a unity of feeling. In this he had already succeeded. 

10. In expressing his thanks for the attention with which his remarks had 
been received, Dr. Rosenberg said that England had developed peacefully 
within the protection of the sea. Germany was not so fortunate and had had 
to depend on her army to keep her frontiers. The achievement of unity was 
therefore more difficult, and it was only under the Hitler régime that the 
unity both of the different States and of the classes had at last been achieved. 


Iam, &c., 


Joun Smmon 
t Of March 31. 
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No. 139 


Str H. Rumbold (Berlin) to Str F. Simon (Received May 15) 


No. 488 [C 4345/4181/18] 
BERLIN, May 11, 1933 
Sir, . 
I have the honour to report that I was received this morning by the 
Chancellor. Baron Neurath was present during the interview. 

2. I began by telling the Chancellor that if I had not sooner asked to be 
received by him it was because I had realised his many preoccupations and 
had not wished to disturb him. I added that I had always asked to be re- 
ceived by his predecessors whenever there was a change in the Chancellor- 
ship. 

3. Herr Hitler led off by observing that it was not easy for the statesmen 
of one country to appreciate from a distance the situation in another country. 
It was difficult for one nation to understand another, and he thought that if 
there had been more understanding amongst the nations represented at the 
Peace Conference, such mistakes as the creation of the Polish Corridor would 
not have been made. He only wished that the Corridor had been created far 
more to the east. (This is the same remark as that which he recently made to 
the Polish Minister).' The result of the creation of the Corridor had been to 
provoke grave dissatisfaction in Germany and apprehension in Poland, for 
the Poles realised that it was an artificial creation. Thus a state of unrest 
was kept alive. The events which happened in connexion with any con- 
siderable country necessarily had a reaction on the whole world. Thus, if 
England, for instance, were to lose India, the effects on the rest of the world 
might be far-reaching and even, perhaps, disastrous. I saw no advantage in 
discussing this point. 

4. The Chancellor then went on to talk about the recent revolution in 
Germany, which, he said, had probably been unique, inasmuch as it had been 
accompanied with the minimum of violence and bloodshed. He maintained 
that not even a pane of glass had been broken in Berlin. Two printing- 
presses belonging to the Communist party had been destroyed, and perhaps 
some twenty people in all killed throughout the country. He seemed to 
remember that matters had been very different in Ireland in 1921, when the 
law courts had been burnt down and there had been much loss of life. He 
added very bitterly that between the years 1923 and 1932, 360 of his sup- 
porters had been treacherously murdered and some 40,000 injured. The 
Chancellor’s figure of twenty or so killed does not agree with Herr Goring’s 
statement as reported in my despatch No. 3209? of the 5th April. 

5. The conversation then turned to the question of unemployment, and 
the Chancellor referred to the recent decision to introduce labour conscrip- 
tion, which is to take effect either on the 1st December or the 1st January 
next. He could not allow so much human material to run to seed and to 
become demoralised. He said that most Governments had been blind in not 

1 See No. 116. 2 No. 21. 
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foreseeing that unemployment was likely to assume vast proportions and in 
not taking steps to deal with the problem. He claimed that he had foreseen 
the extension of unemployment. 

6. At this point Herr Hitler got on to the subject of Communism, and 
repeated his well-known observations regarding the mission of his movement 
to fight and destroy Communism and Marxism generally. The destruction of 
Marxism was, in fact, the aim of his party. I pointed out that Communism 
was as much an economic as a political question. I had noticed that the 
number of Communists had increased in Germany pari passu with the de- 
terioration in the economic situation of the country, and I thought that if 
these conditions improved as the result of a successful outcome of the World 
Economic Conference, the tide of Communism would recede. Many ad- 
herents of the Social Democratic Party had gone over to the Communists, 
whilst, on the other hand, a number of Communists had joined the National 
Socialist Party. Whilst admitting that there was a half-truth in what I had 
said, the Chancellor maintained that the Communists did not want better 
conditions. They were out for trouble, and if he were, for instance, to institute 
a two-day working week in order to employ as great a number of persons as 
possible, he was convinced that the Communists would reject this measure. 
If the United States had to carry a vast number of unemployed for another 
ten years, they would certainly copy the measures he was about to take. - 

7. Baron Neurath then intervened to allude to the belief widely held 
abroad that labour conscription would eventually serve as a basis for military 
conscription. I said that I had been informed that the labour conscripts would 
do six hours’ work per day and then three hours’ ‘Wehrsport’. The German 
Ministers denied that they had military conscription at the back of their 
minds in instituting labour conscription. This gave the Chancellor an 
opportunity of stating definitely that his storm troops and defence corps 
were in no sense military formations, and that he had forbidden them to 
indulge in military exercises of any kind. They were not armed. He went 
on to say that the auxiliary police had been reduced to infinitesimal numbers. 
It was true that he had a personal guard in Berlin of 120 men belonging to 
the defence corps, but it must be remembered that he was the most threatened 
man in Germany at the present moment. His Government had had to get 
rid of quite a number of police whose opinions had made them suspect and 
unreliable. It had, therefore, been necessary to employ auxiliary police at 
one time in order to make up for the deficiency in numbers. 

8. I told the Chancellor that I had been present at the Tempelhofer Feld 
on the 1st May, and had seen before me, drawn up in dense masses, storm 
troops and Stahlhelm to the equivalent, according to one competent observer, 
of some eight army corps. The men were excellent material. The Chancellor 
said that these numbers were exaggerated, and enquired what it was ex- 
pected should be done with these storm troops. They could not be simply 
suppressed. I replied that they seemed to me to be excellent potential 
reserves, and that their numbers had greatly impressed all foreigners who 
had seen them. 
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_ g. During all this time the Chancellor had been doing practically all the 
talking, and it was difficult to intervene. But I now told him that I wished to 
mention two or three points which you had instructed me to bring to his 
notice on being informed that I was to be received by him today. I then 
repeated what you had said to Herr Rosenberg at your recent interview with 
that gentleman. The Chancellor said that Herr Rosenberg had gone over 
to England quite unofficially on behalf of the Nazi party to endeavour to 
enlighten British public opinion as to the character of the present régime and 
Government in Germany. The allusion to the treatment of the Jews resulted 
in the Chancellor working himself up into a state of great excitement. ‘I will 
never agree’, he shouted, as if he were addressing an open-air meeting, ‘to 
the existence of two kinds of law for German nationals. There is an immense 
amount of unemployment in Germany, and I have, for instance, to turn away 
youths of pure German stock from the high schools. There are not enough 
posts for pure-bred Germans, and the Jews must suffer with the rest. If the 
Jews engineer a boycott of German goods from abroad, I will take care that 
this hits the Jews in Germany.’ These remarks were delivered with great 
ferocity. Only his excitement, to which I did not wish to add, prevented me 
from pointing out that there were, in fact, two standards of treatment of 
German nationals, inasmuch as those of Jewish race were being discriminated 
against. 

10. When this outburst was over I said that I understood that there had 
been at one moment some placards exhibited outside certain shops in the 
East End of London calling for a boycott of German goods, but that I had 
heard no more of this for a long time past. What had, inter alia, shocked 
public opinion in England and no doubt elsewhere had been that prominent 
men in every department of cultural life and science had either been deprived 
of their posts or compelled to leave the country because of their racial origin. 
I instanced the names of Professor Einstein and Herr Bruno Walter. The 
Chancellor pointed out that Professor Einstein had attacked his Government 
violently from American soil, and he expressed the opinion, which was 
shared by Baron Neurath, that if a corresponding English scientist or pro- 
fessor were to attack His Majesty’s Government in the same manner he 
would risk molestation in England. I disagreed entirely with this view, and 
said that if some leading scientist corresponding to Professor Einstein or 
some eminent professor were to attack His Majesty’s Government, either in 
the press or in public, he would certainly not risk molestation. I have 
mentioned this incident to illustrate the difference between British and 
German mentality. Before leaving this subject the Chancellor added that he 
understood that Jews wishing to settle in Palestine must be in possession of 
the sum of £1,000. If the German Government had required the possession 
of a similar sum in the case of the Eastern Jews, who had entered Germany 
since the war, there would be no Jewish question in this country. As it was 
the Jews had brought every form of disease into Germany and made for the 
demoralisation of the country generally. 

3 See No. 118. 
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11. I then brought up the case of Mr. Fraser, and pointed out that he 
had been arrested on the 4th April and was still held in prison without any 
indication of the final charge against him or the date of trial. I told the 
Chancellor that I knew that Baron Neurath had interested himself in this 
matter, and Baron Neurath confirmed this by saying that he had invoked 
the assistance of Herr Goring in expediting the case. The Chancellor, who 
was unfamiliar with the case, took these remarks very seriously, and both 
German Ministers promised to take further action at once. I am in some 
hopes that this case will not be allowed to drag on any longer.‘ 

12. Finally, the Chancellor said that ever since the inception of his 
movement he had been convinced that it was necessary for Germany to be 
on good terms with England. (I believe him to be perfectly sincere in holding 
this view.) He had always preached this policy to his adherents, and his 
disappointment was all the greater that England and British public opinion 
should have turned against him directly he had entered on office. His 
followers were now casting his policy in his teeth. At this point Baron Neurath 
observed that the British press and public opinion generally had been very 
critical of the Fascist régime in Italy when it was first established. He had 
never expected that the present British Prime Minister would one day go to 
Rome officially to visit the founder of that régime. The above remarks gave 
me an opportunity of carrying out the instructions in the last paragraph of 
your telegram No. 565 of the roth instant. I had prepared a German version 
in general terms of that paragraph, which I read to him, and to which he 
and Baron Neurath listened very attentively. When I had finished the 
Chancellor asked whether I could let him have a copy of what I had just read 
to him. I said that although it would be unusual to comply with this wish, 
I would send Baron Neurath, in the course of the day, a paraphrase of the 
paragraph in question in view of the Chancellor’s wish to reply himself to 
the observations contained in it. I added that no country, especially a great 
country, could nowadays live in isolation surrounded by a Chinese Wall. 
The Chancellor had admitted as much himself. The economic, trade, or 
internal policy adopted by any one country must necessarily have reactions 
on other countries. The treatment of the German Jews or political opponents 
by the German Government might be described as an internal affair of that 
Government. But its reactions must now be apparent to him, for German 
policy in this respect had forfeited the sympathy for Germany in my country. 
There had, in the last few years, been an increasing amount of sympathy for 
Germany in England and an increasing understanding of Germany’s diffi- 
culties. All this was now gone. Germany had, it seemed to me, thus lost a 
valuable asset. We had always desired good relations with this country, and, 
as a proof of this, I reminded him that the British Government had been the 
first Government, two years ago, to bring Germany into the European fold 
by inviting Dr. Briining to visit England.® 

4 Mr. Fraser was released on May 13 and left Germany. 


S No. 126. 
6 Dr. Briining visited England in June 1931. See Volume IT in this Series, No. 51. 
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13. The interview, which had lasted an hour, then came to an end. I 
thanked the Chancellor for the frankness with which he had spoken to me 
and which had given me the opportunity of speaking to him with equal 
frankness. We parted on perfectly good terms. 

14. My comment on the foregoing is that Herr Hitler is himself respon- 
sible for the anti-Jewish policy of the German Government and that it would 
be a mistake to believe that it is the policy of his wilder men whom he has 
difficulty in controlling. Anybody who had had the opportunity of listening 
to his remarks on the subject of Jews could not have failed, like myself, to 
realise that he is a fanatic on the subject. He is also convinced of his mission 
to fight Communism and destroy Marxism, which term embraces all his 
political adversaries. Speaking generally, my experience has been that it is 
difficult, if not impossible, to argue with convinced Nazis about any of their 
principal tenets. 

I have, &c., 


HorAcE RuMBOLD 


No. 140 


Mr. Patteson (Geneva) to Sir F. Simon (Received May 12, 5.30 a.m.) 
Nos. 234 and 235 L.N. Telegraphic [W 5188/40/98] 


GENEVA, May 12, 1933, 2.30 a.m. 

Following from Mr. Eden. 

The Five met again at 9 p.m.' After a long discussion no progress was made. 
We could only agree that Bureau should meet tomorrow afternoon. It would 
have to announce that conversations had resulted in no agreement and 
Bureau would find itself in the same position as existed at the end of its last 
meeting and would have to discuss alternative proposals then before it and 
take a vote. French delegate may propose further alternatives to the effect 
that general points should have general discussion which would permit a 
review of the position in which we now find ourselves in respect to effectives 
and materials. 

I feel it is very desirable to get German delegate to make his attitude plain 
in public. If we were simply to proceed with first reading of material German 
delegate would not disclose his attitude on rearmament, he would simply 
press his various amendments calling for reduction of armaments of others to 
German level. General discussion such as suggested by the French delegate 
would give an opportunity for elucidation of the real German attitude and 
I propose as far as possible to support him. 

Repeated to Berlin. 


1 ive. on May 11. 
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No. 141 


Sir F. Simon to Mr. Patteson (Geneva) 
No. 228 L.N. Telegraphic [W 5339/40/98] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, May 12, 1933, 2.30 p.m. 

Following for Mr. Eden. 

At Cabinet Committee this morning following conclusions were reached: 

Germany is clearly manceuvring for position. It is vital that she should 
not be enabled to manceuvre herself off the defensive. It is essential that we 
should keep the discussions on the broad issues on which public opinion is 
united against Germany and avoid being driven into details about guns, 
tanks, aeroplanes, etc. on which opinion would be muddled and divided. 
You should therefore try to concentrate on effectives, and persuade French 
to agree to this. Public opinion here is united in opposition to German 
attitude. If you cannot avoid question of material being raised, you should 
refuse to discuss details until principles are settled. You should therefore 
refuse to formulate or discuss any detailed figures, until Germany has 
accepted the principle that equality must be reached by stages, and until 
principles are settled accordingly. Germany’s attitude (e.g. Neurath’s 
speech)! makes this vital. 

If, as you apprehend, you are asked to produce figures for tanks, your reply 
might take the form of a firm statement somewhat on the following lines 
suggested by the Prime Minister:— 


‘What is the use of asking us to fill in figures in present circumstances? 
Will anyone tell me that the present difficulties of the Conference arise out of 
figures? Everyone knows quite well that this is not the case! Does the 
German delegate suggest that the situation in Europe is the same as six 
months ago? That is not so. Events in Germany more especially have 
altered the whole situation. What Europe now requires is a definite pro- 
nouncement from Germany as to the policy which she intends to pursue.’ 


Subject to your own appreciation of the situation at the moment we think 
you might take some such line very firmly, remaining immovable on question 
of details at the present stage or until a decision has been reached on the 
large question of whether Germany accepts the principle of disarmament by 
stages, and nothing that could really be regarded as rearmament by Germany. 
If it is impossible to avoid question of samples, you would have to say that 
our attitude was defined in Command Paper 4189 (1932)? see especially 
pages 3 and 5. If an elaboration of that is required it is Germany’s duty to 


! In this speech of May 11 in Berlin Baron von Neurath indicated that, whatever might 
be the result of the Disarmament Conference, Germany intended to rearm in military and 
naval aircraft, heavy artillery and manpower. Baron von Neurath said: ‘Such weapons 
and armaments as the others hold to be necessary for their security can no longer be dis- 
pensed with for Germany’s security’. 

2 i.e. the British declaration of policy of November 17, 1932. See Volume IV in this 
Series, No. 183. 
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make proposals. Above is line which we think you should take on Saturday. 
Secretary of State hopes to fly out on Sunday.’ 


3 May 14. It is possible that the word ‘week’ was accidentally omitted here from the 
draft of this telegram, Sir J. Simon did not go to Geneva until Sunday, May 21. 

In a debate in the House of Lords on May 11, Lord Hailsham expressed his view that if 
Germany left the Disarmament Conference she would remain bound by the provisions of 
the Treaty of Versailles. Any attempt on her part to rearm in contravention of that Treaty 
would be a breach of the Treaty and would bring into operation the sanctions which the 
Treaty provided. See Parl. Deb., 5th ser., H. of L., vol. 87, cols. 892—g01. 

M. Paul-Boncour, in a statement to the press on May 12, said that if, owing to the in- 
transigence of Germany, the Disarmament Conference did not produce a convention for 
the reduction of armaments, it was the Treaty of Versailles which would continue to be 
applied. 


No. 142 


Sir H. Rumbold (Berlin) to Sir F. Simon (Recetved May 13, 4.20 p.m.) 
No. 107 Telegraphic [C 4338/245/18] 


BERLIN, May 13, 1933, 5-7 p.m. 

The Government have summoned Reichstag for May 17 in order to make 
statement about Geneva. 

This is a clever tactical move on the part of Hitlerites to strengthen their 
position which is being seriously affected by proceedings at Geneva. The 
Centre and Social Democrats will have no choice but to associate themselves 
with official disarmament policy of the Government and accept responsibility 
for policy at Geneva. 

At the same time the outer world is to be impressed by united front in 
Germany and induced to believe that a parliamentary Government still 
exists. 

Repeated to Geneva. 


No. 143 


Sir F. Simon to Mr. Patteson (Geneva) 


No. 229 L.N. Telegraphic [W 5339/40/98] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, May 13, 1933, 5.50 p.m. 

Following for Mr. Eden. 

My telegram No. 228.! 

We understand that at General Commission on Monday? delegates will 
be free to refer to Article 94 of British Draft Convention. 

This is one of the details which should be avoided more especially as our 
figures are drawn up on a five-year basis and any discussion on duration might 
not only give Germany excuse for avoiding the main issue, but also might 
involve us in difficulties over our figures. 


1 No. 141. 2 May I5. 
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No. 144 


Sir R. Graham (Rome) to Sir 7. Simon (Received May 14, 10.0 a.m.) 
No. 106 Telegraphic [C 4337/319/18} 


ROME, May 13, 1933, 8.50 p.m. 

In a private conversation at the football match' this afternoon Signor 
Mussolini said that he was doing all he could to be friendly and helpful 
towards Germany but Germans made it very difficult to be friends. He 
deplored German attitude at Geneva and disliked Herr von Neurath’s 
speech which was, he said, inspired by the fact that Herr von Neurath would 
shortly leave office and therefore wished to show himself ‘plus royal que le 
Roi’. It was also a mistake to choose a man like Rosenberg to send to 
London. He feared that Germans would wreck the Four-Power Pact if they 
insisted on a previous agreement over disarmament before ratification. 
Lord Hailsham’s severe language had aroused an amazing stir in France and 
Germany but His Excellency thought it an excellent thing that Lord Hail- 
sham should have spoken in this way? as it was probably the only method of 
bringing Germans to reason. 

Signor Mussolini added confidentially that he had sent a strong private 
and personal message to Herr Hitler begging him to seize the opportunity 
of his forthcoming speech next Wednesday? to use moderate and conciliatory 
language and to pour oil upon the troubled waters. His Excellency was 
inclined to think that Herr Hitler was the best element in the new régime in 
Germany. Some of the other elements were decidedly dangerous and he 
included Goring amongst them. 

Repeated to Berlin. 


' Italy v. England. 2 See No. 141, note 3. 3 May 17. 


No. 145 


Mr. Patteson (Geneva) to Sir fF. Simon (Received May 15, 4.15 p.m.) 
No. 238 L.N. Telegraphic [W 5335/40/98] 


GENEVA, May 15, 1933, 3.30 p.m. 
Following from Mr. Eden: 


Your telegram No. 229.! 

Increase of duration of Convention has never been openly suggested. 
Whatever chance there might be of Germany accepting Convention in its 
present form would I think disappear if it were proposed to defer for ten 
years Germany’s attainment of equality; though no doubt if she accepts 
standardization of armies she would like longest possible time to effect that 
change. 


t No. 143. 
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Suggestion has only been mentioned to me privately by American and 
French delegations: Mr. Norman Davis I believe champions it and at one 
time Mr. Henderson used to favour it. I have however told the latter 
privately of many difficulties I foresee if it is now proposed to extend period 
and I think that he mentioned this view. 
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CHAPTER IV 


The Disarmament Conference, May 16—June 8: 

President Roosevelt’s message of May 16: 

Mr. Norman Davis’s declaration of May 22: Herr 

Hitler’s speech of May 17: the Four-Power Pact: 
Mr. Eden’s conversations in Paris 


(May 16—June 8, 1933) 


No. 146 


Telegram from the President of the United States to His Majesty the King' 
[W 5514/40/98] 
THE WHITE HOUSE, WASHINGTON, May 16, 1933 

A profound hope of the people of my country impels me, as the head of 
their Government, to address you and, through you, the people of your 
nation. This hope is that peace may be assured through practical measures 
of disarmament and that all of us may carry to victory our common struggle 
against economic chaos. 

To these ends the nations have called two great world conferences. The 
happiness, the prosperity, and the very lives of the men, women and children 
who inhabit the whole world are bound up in the decisions which their 
Governments will make in the near future. The improvement of social 
conditions, the preservation of individual human rights, and the furtherance 
of social justice are dependent upon these decisions. 

The World Economic Conference will meet soon and must come to its 
conclusions quickly.2, The world cannot await deliberations long drawn out. 
The conference must establish order in place of the present chaos by a stabi- 
lisation of currencies, by freeing the flow of world trade, and by international 
action to raise price levels. It must, in short, supplement individual domestic 
programmes for economic recovery by wise and considered international 
action. 

The Disarmament Conference has laboured for more than a year and, as 


' Identical telegrams were addressed to the Heads of all States taking part in the Dis- 
armament Conference or in preparations for the World Economic Conference. 

2 An exchange of letters between the Prime Minister and the President on the subject 
of the Economic Conference is printed in Foreign Relations of the United States, 1933, vol. 1, 
pp. 607-11. 
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yet, has been unable to reach satisfactory conclusions. Confused purposes 
still clash dangerously. Our duty lies in the direction of bringing practical 
results through concerted action based upon the greatest good to the greatest 
number. Before the imperative call of this great duty, petty obstacles must 
be swept away and petty aims forgotten. A selfish victory is always destined 
to be an ultimate defeat. The furtherance of durable peace for our genera- 
tion in every part of the world is the only goal worthy of our best efforts. 

If we ask what are the reasons for armaments, which, in spite of the lessons 
and tragedies of the World War, are today a greater burden on the peoples 
of the earth than ever before, it becomes clear that they are two-fold: First, 
the desire, disclosed or hidden, on the part of Governments to enlarge their 
territories at the expense of a sister nation. I believe that only a small 
minority of Governments or of peoples harbour such a purpose. Second, the 
fear of nations that they will be invaded. I believe that the overwhelming 
majority of peoples feel obliged to retain excessive armaments because they 
fear some act of aggression against them and not because they themselves 
seek to be aggressors. 

There is justification for this fear. Modern weapons of offence are vastly 
stronger than modern weapons of defence. Frontier forts, trenches, wire 
entanglements, coast defence—in a word, fixed fortifications—are no longer 
impregnable to the attack of war planes, heavy mobile artillery, land battle- 
ships called tanks, and poison gas. 

If all nations will agree wholly to eliminate from possession and use the 
weapons which make possible a successful attack, defences automatically will 
become impregnable, and the frontiers and independence of every nation 
will become secure. 

The ultimate objective of the Disarmament Conference must be the com- 
plete elimination of all offensive weapons. The immediate objective is a 
substantial reduction of some of these weapons and the elimination of many 
others. 

This Government believes that the programme for immediate reduction of 
aggressive weapons, now under discussion at Geneva, is but a first step 
towards our ultimate goal. We do not believe that the proposed immediate 
steps go far enough. Nevertheless, this Government welcomes the measures 
now proposed and will exert its influence toward the attainment of further 
successive stages of disarmament. 

Stated in the clearest way, there are three steps to be agreed upon in the 
present discussions :— 

First, to take, at once, the first definite steps toward this objective, as 
broadly outlined in the MacDonald plan. 

Second, to agree upon time and procedure for taking the following steps. 

Third, to agree that while the first and the following steps are being taken, 
no nation shall increase its existing armaments over and above the limitations 
of treaty obligations. 

But the peace of the world must be assured during the whole period of 
disarmament, and I, therefore, propose a fourth step concurrent with and 
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wholly dependent on the faithful fulfilment of these three proposals and 
subject to existing treaty rights :— 

That all the nations of the world should enter into a solemn and definite 
pact of non-aggression; that they should solemnly reaffirm the obligations 
they have assumed to limit and reduce their armaments, and, provided these 
obligations are faithfully executed by all signatory Powers, individually 
agree that they will send no armed force of whatsoever nature across their 
frontiers. 

Common sense points out that if any strong nation refuses to join with 
genuine sincerity in these concerted efforts for political and economic peace, 
the one at Geneva and the other at London, progress can be obstructed and 
ultimately blocked. In such event the civilised world, seeking both forms of 
peace, will know where the responsibility for failure lies. I urge that no 
nation assume such a responsibility, and that all the nations joined in these great 
conferences translate their professed policies into action. This is the way to 
political and economic peace. 

I trust that your Government will join in the fulfilment of these hopes. 


FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 


No. 147 


Sir E. Phipps (Vienna) to Sir 7. Simon (Received May 18) 
No. 46 Saving: Telegraphic (C 4481/2092/3] 


VIENNA, May 16, 1933 

My despatch No. 181! of May 15. 

The reason which prompted the Austrian Chancellor to let Dr. Frank 
know on landing that his presence here was not desired, was a broadcast 
speech made by him at Munich recently in which he declared that if the 
Austrian Government continued to curtail the liberties of the Austrian 
National Socialists, the National Socialist party in Germany would take their 
comrades in Austria under their protection and would restore order in 
Austria. 

The Political Director at the Federal Chancery told me yesterday that the 
Austrian Minister at Berlin had had a most painful interview on May 10 
with Herr Hitler, in the presence of Baron Neurath. Herr Tauschitz had 
repeatedly protested against the above-mentioned speech without any 
result, and he had finally been summoned by Herr Hitler to receive a com- 
plaint by the latter against the announcement in the ‘Reichspost’ (see my 


t Not printed. This despatch of May 15 reported on the visit of Dr. Kerrl, Reich Minister 
of Justice, and Dr. Frank, Bavarian Minister of Justice, to Vienna on May 13. On their 
arrival at the aerodrome, Dr. Frank was given the following verbal message by the Vice- 
President of Police: ‘In view of certain matters as yet unsettled, I am instructed by the 
Federal Government to inform you that your visit is not especially desired. All measures for 
your protection have, however, been taken.’ 
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despatch No. 173? of the goth instant) that the contemplated visits of the 
German Ministers to Austria were unwelcome. Herr Tauschitz reported to 
the Austrian Government that on entering Herr Hitler’s room he had 
immediately asked for the desired explanation of Dr. Frank’s speech, but the 
German Chancellor had given a most unsatisfactory answer, declaring that 
he could not continually be running after all his Ministers in order to see 
what they were going to say. Herr Hitler had then embarked upon a violent 
tirade against the policy of the Austrian Government and declared that any 
disagreeable acts or words directed against the Austrian National Socialists 
were directed against him and the German Government, and indeed against 
the whole German people. He had added that if the Austrian Government 
did not mend their ways he would prevent any Germans from going this year 
to Austrian summer resorts. Herr Tauschitz replied that Austria’s balance 
of trade with Germany was unfavourable, and was not compensated for by 
German tourist traffic, so Austria could retaliate without loss to herself. At 
the end of this painful interview Herr Tauschitz returned with Baron 
Neurath to the latter’s room, whereupon he (Baron Neurath) had carefully 
closed the door, and, taking his head into both hands, had ejaculated ‘It is 
all terrible’. The chief permanent official at the German Foreign Office, 
Herr Hornbostel told me, had taken the same attitude, and had declared that 
he did not know from one day to another how long he would be allowed to 
retain his post. 

Herr Hornbostel was highly perturbed at the very strained relations 
existing between Germany and Austria, and seemed more nervous than usual 
about the future. He described as quite intolerable the attitude now adopted 
towards this country by the German Government. 

Yesterday evening I visited the German Minister who had just been to 
lodge his protest with the Chancellor. Dr. Rieth said that his interview had 
been most unsatisfactory and that things could not continue in this way. 
He then proceeded to declare that the German Government had had two 
grave disappointments in the foreign sphere, viz., the attitude of England 
and that of Austria. I did not probe into the reasons for the first, feeling that 
they would be expounded in due course by some more authoritative voice 
than that of my German colleague, who, not being Nazi by origin, has had to 
become violently so by adoption. 

As for Austria, Dr. Rieth explained in all seriousness that the German 
Government embarked on no kind of propaganda here. National Socialism 
might, so to speak, be said to be growing up out of the ground quite spon- 
taneously. (The numerous raucous German voices bellowing National 
Socialist propaganda through the ‘radio’ into the inns of quiet Austrian 
villages, have apparently not reached the ears of my German colleague.) 
In these circumstances Dr. Rieth felt that the only policy for the Austrian 
Government to pursue was to come to a speedy understanding with the 
National Socialists in Austria and then proceed to general elections. He 
admitted that both the other parties would lose considerably to the National 

2 Not printed. 
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Socialists, but he felt that if the elections were postponed the gains of the 
last-named would be still greater. He implied, therefore, that his wish for 
elections was entirely due to his earnest solicitude for the welfare of the present 
Austrian Government and the Christian-Social party. 

I continue to believe, however, that Dr. Dollfuss is well-advised in pur- 
suing his present course, for any undue weakness to the left would merely 
play into the hands of the National Socialists on his right. 


No. 148 


Sir F. Stmon to Sir R. Graham (Rome) 
No. 411 [C 4477/2607/62) 


FOREIGN OFFICE, May 16, 1933 
Sir, 

The Italian Ambassador called on me this afternoon under instructions 
from Signor Mussolini, to enquire our views on the latest Italian draft! of the 
proposal for co-operation between the Four Powers, and to ask also what 
action, if any, we were taking in the matter. It was clear that, as shown in his 
previous conversation with Sir Robert Vansittart a week ago,? the Italian 
Government were anxious that we should take some steps in Paris to promote 
the concurrence of the French Government. 

In reply to the latter part of the question I said that we were already in 
touch with the French Government on the subject, and would proceed with 
our soundings at an early date. My opinion in general was that the latest 
Italian proposal was a very marked advance, and the German Ambassador 
had also expressed this view in a recent interview with Sir Robert Vansittart. 
I considered that in the present circumstances it was of peculiar importance 
that Signor Mussolini’s proposal should come to fruition even though the fate 
of Article 3 might be in large measure dependent on the forthcoming pro- 
ceedings at Geneva. I told Signor Grandi that so far as His Mayjesty’s 
Government were concerned they were in general agreement with the new 
Italian draft, subject to two main points. 

The first occurred in Article 1 and the reference therein contained to third 
parties.3 The French and the Germans were both opposed to such a refer- 
ence, although for different reasons. In these circumstances I was quite 


1 This draft had been drawn up on May 1. See No. 216. 

2 In conversation with Sir R. Vansittart on May g Signor Grandi said that despite the 
course of events at the Disarmament Conference Signor Mussolini was anxious that His 
Majesty’s Government should pursue the question of the Four-Power Pact in Paris without 
delay. Sir R. Vansittart noted that Signor Grandi evidently thought that ‘a good effect 
would be produced upon Signor Mussolini if the French could be brought to show an accom- 
modating spirit’ over the Pact. 

3 In this draft Article 1 read: ‘Les Hautes Parties Contractantes se concerteront sur toutes 
les questions qui leur sont propres et s’engagent a pratiquer entre elles aussi qu’avec les 
Tierces Puissances, dans le cadre du Pacte de la Société des Nations, une politique effective 
de collaboration en vue du maintien de la Paix.’ 
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prepared to abandon the reference. Signor Grandi said that he thought his 
Government would be similarly prepared, and that they attach no great 
importance to the point. 

The second modification was in Article 2, which in the present Italian 
draft contained a reference not only to Article 19 of the Covenant, but to 
Articles 10 and 16 as well.4 We had originally only contemplated a reference to 
Article 19. Articles ro and 16 had been added by the French Government. 
We were quite prepared to consider the inclusion of Article 10, which 
seemed both logical and symmetrical in the circumstances. We did not, 
however, see our way to accepting the inclusion of Article 16, which did not 
seem appropriate to the document, and which raised issues which were likely 
to arouse apprehension in this country. 

Signor Grandi here interpolated that his Government also shared these 
apprehensions, and that he was well aware of our views on the subject, by 
reason of his old contacts with us in Geneva. I added that the German 
Government were also opposed to the inclusion of Article 16, and that it 
seemed to me in these circumstances that reference to Articles 10 and 19 only 
would be a fair compromise. We had begun by referring to only one article. 
The French then wanted to refer to three; we should stand by a reference to 
two. Signor Grandi said this would be quite agreeable to his Government. 

I added that there were a number of points of detail which seemed to offer 
no particular difficulty, and on these I was communicating with both Rome 
and Paris. 

I repeated to the Ambassador in conclusion my earnest hope that these 
negotiations would soon be brought to a successful conclusion.5 


Iam, &c., 
Joun SIMON 


* Article 2 read as follows: ‘Les Hautes Parties Contractantes en vue de |’application 
éventuelle en Europe des articles 10, 16 et 19 concernant l’integrité territorial[e], les sanctions 
et tout nouvel examen des Traités, décident d’examiner entre elles et sous réserve de dé- 
cisions qui ne peuvent étre prises que par les organes réguliers de la Société des Nations 
toute proposition tendant a donner leur pleine efficacité aux articles susmentionnés.’ 

5 Copies of this despatch were sent to Berlin and Paris on May 18. 


No. 149 


Sir 7. Simon to Sir R. Graham (Rome) 
No. 105 Telegraphic [C 4294/2607/62| 
FOREIGN OFFICE, May 17, 1933, 6 p.m. 
My telegram No. 103.! | 
I feel that it is extremely important having regard to existing state of 
tension arising from events in Germany, that an agreement should be reached 
for co-operation between the Four Powers, even though it may fall short of 
Signor Mussolini’s original intentions. 
t Not printed. 
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You should therefore inform Italian Government of the importance which 
His Majesty’s Government attach to the successful outcome of the present 
discussions, and express the hope that they will hasten discussions with a view 
to reconciling their views and those of the French and German Governments.? 

Repeated to Paris and Berlin. 


2 Similar instructions were sent to Paris in Foreign Office telegram No. 89 Saving. 


No. 150 


Lord Tyrrell (Parts) to Sir 7. Simon (Received May 18, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 25 Telegraphic [W 5507/40/98] 


PARIS, May 17, 1933, 10.36 p.m. 

My telegram No. gg Saving.' 

Secretary-General of Ministry of Foreign Affairs though he was dis- 
appointed at President Roosevelt’s message is taking it fairly calmly. His 
fear is that it will encourage Hitler to adopt an ostensibly conciliatory line 
in his declaration of today? and thus perhaps obscure the issue which is in 
reality that Germany not only intends to rearm, come what may, but is 
actively engaged in doing so. He mentioned in this connexion that amongst 
other information in their possession the French Government had learned 
from a Russian source that certain firms which had manufactures ordered by 
Russia had intimated they could fulfil no more as they were now working 
night and day for German account. 

2. The reason why M. Léger is not taking President’s message too tragic- 
ally, as he himself put it, is twofold. First that Mr. Roosevelt obviously could 
not in an open message to the world either go so far or be so explicit as he 
can in diplomatic confidential conversation, and that though his own views 
have not changed, he is anticipating more difficulty with the Senate than he 
expected; secondly message was accompanied by oral explanations to the 
French Ambassador in Washington which throw a somewhat different light 
on it. United States Secretary of State had told the French Ambassador that 
he wished to make the three following points :— 

(1) President wished to attenuate any danger of effects which might be 
caused by Hitler declaration of today; 

(2) Omission of specific periods within which successive stages of dis- 
armament should be reached was dictated by the desire not to embarrass 
France; 

(3) Ifin face of warning contained in message Germany showed that she 
persisted in the intention to rearm the world would know not only where 
responsibility lay but on which side United States was ranged. 

M. Léger also told me in confidence that a person in President’s close 


t Not printed. This telegram of May 17 reported comments in the French press on 
President Roosevelt’s message. 
2 i.e. Herr Hitler’s speech in the Reichstag on May 17. See No. 153. 
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entourage had drawn the French Ambassador’s attention to passage relating 
to undertaking to be given by all States not to increase limit of armaments 
imposed by treaty during the period contemplated; and that signatories 
undertake not to send any armed force across the frontier so long as obliga- 
tions of the pact are faithfully observed. In the President’s mind these 
passages should show that America’s benevolence could be counted on if 
France (or presumably any other Power) were driven to take her own 
measures in the event of continued German re-armament in defiance of 
treaty engagements. 

The three above considerations will, I think, go far to mitigate disappoint- 
ment felt by French Government and it is possible press may be given the 
cue not to be critical. 

Repeated to Washington, Berlin and Geneva. 


No. 151 


Lord Tyrrell (Paris) to Sir 7. Simon (Received May 18, 9.0 a.m.) 
No. 26 Telegraphic [W 5508/40/98] 


PARIS, May 17, 1933, 11.35 p.m. 

Conversation reported in my immediately preceding telegram! affords 
opportunity of finding out discreetly on what lines the French Government’s 
mind is working in the matter of action to be taken in the event of Germany 
persisting in rearming. I had been somewhat puzzled by the unusual calm 
with which the Government and even the press have been taking the situa- 
tion. It 1s to be ascribed, I think, to revulsion of American and particularly 
of British public opinion and to the fact that France on this occasion can 
count on her point of view being shared when the time comes to consider 
what measures the future developments may necessitate. M. Léger was much 
less forthcoming than usual. This may have been because although definite 
ideas have been formed he did not at present wish to take me into his 
confidence. But both from his manner as well as on other grounds I incline 
to the view that they have not yet gone very far here in thinking the problem 
out. 

2. My impression, so far as it has been possible to form one, on the present 
indications which are scanty is (1) that French Government will not only take 
no isolated action but will insist that the matter is one for signatories of 
Treaty of Versailles, in common; (2) that they will be in no hurry to advocate 
re-occupation or other military sanction; and (3) that if situation rendered 
its application inevitable they would insist that it must be international in 
character. Foregoing is borne out by conversation which Military Attaché 
had this morning at Ministry of War (see my despatch No. 718? of today) at 
which he was told that General Staff had received no orders to consider the 


™ No. 150. 2 No. 154.. 
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question of application of military sanctions in connexion with present 
situation. 

3. Guiding consideration here will be that somehow or other the German 
people must be made to understand that rearmament will not be tolerated. 
If I am not right in believing that method of achieving this object has not yet 
been fully considered this is due to confidence engendered by Germany’s 
present isolation and to the fact that the situation has not yet fully developed. 

Repeated to Berlin and Geneva. 


No. 152 


Minute by Mr. Howard Smith 


[W 5514/40/98] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, May 17, 1933 

The following is a first attempt to analyse President Roosevelt’s telegram 
to The King of May 16.! 

The President says that the hope of the American people is that peace may 
be assured through practical measures of disarmament, and that our duty lies 
in bringing practical results through concerted action based upon the greatest 
good to the greatest number. 

He then examines why armaments remain on so great a scale in the world, 
and expresses the opinion that they exist for two reasons: (1) because certain 
countries desire to enlarge their territories at the expense of others, and (2) 
because of the fear of nations that they will be invaded. The first reason 1s 
confined to a very small minority of States, and this would appear to be 
directed against Germany and Hungary. The vast majority of countries 
retain armaments for reason (2). 

He then argues that the fear of aggression is due to the vastly greater power 
of offensive as compared with defensive weapons: that existing defences 
cannot stand up against modern artillery, tanks, etc., but that if offensive 
weapons were wholly eliminated fixed defences would become automatically 
impregnable. Therefore the ultimate objective of the Disarmament Con- 
ference should be to eliminate offensive weapons and the immediate objective 
should be a substantial reduction of some of these weapons and the elimina- 
tion of others. For this reason the United States Government are prepared 
to support the British Draft Disarmament Convention but they do not think 
that it goes far enough. 

President Roosevelt therefore considers that four steps should be taken:— 


(1) The adoption of the British Draft Disarmament Convention. 
(2) An agreement upon the time and procedure for carrying the British 
Draft Convention further, presumably towards the complete elimination of 


all offensive weapons. 
™ No. 146. 
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(3) An agreement that while steps (1) and (2) are being carried out there 
should be no increase in existing armaments over and above the limitations 
of treaty obligations. 

(4) Concurrent with and dependent on the faithful fulfilment of steps (1), 
(2) and (3) and subject to existing treaty rights, there should be a solemn and 
definite pact of non-aggression entered upon by all the nations of the world, 
coupled with a solemn reaffirmation of the obligations assumed by all countries 
to limit and reduce their armaments, and, provided these obligations are 
faithfully executed, agreement that no State shall send any armed force of 
whatsoever nature across its frontiers. 

The President ends by saying that unless these concerted efforts are taken 
neither the Disarmament Conference nor the World Economic Conference 
can succeed and the civilised world will know where to put the responsibility 
for a failure if any strongly armed country refuses to accept his programme. 

The following comments occur:— 

(1) The President bases his plan on the thesis that it is possible to dis- 
tinguish between offensive and defensive weapons, and that the possession of 
offensive weapons is the cause of all our troubles. It will be remembered that 
the Chiefs of Staff in 1932 put forward a reasoned memorandum to the 
Cabinet proving that it is in fact impossible to distinguish between offensive 
and defensive weapons, or put in another way, no weapon can be character- 
ised as purely offensive or purely defensive except possibly certain coast 
defence guns. 

(2) The exact significance of the four steps which President Roosevelt 
proposes is not altogether clear but it would seem that he envisages that the 
British Draft Disarmament Convention should first be accepted and then 
arrangements made for holding another Disarmament Conference. The third 
step seems to mean that from the time that Germany has accepted the British 
Draft Plan, and until such time as the second Disarmament Conference has 
made further reductions and limitations, Germany will be bound to observe 
the limitations resulting from the British Draft Plan together with any 
provisions of Part V of the Versailles Treaty which have not been superseded 
by the British Draft Convention. 

(3) When saying that the fourth step must be concurrent with and wholly 
dependent on the faithful fulfilment of steps (1), (2) and (3) and subject to 
existing treaty rights, the President presumably means to safeguard the treaty 
position existing under the Covenant of the League and Locarno, otherwise 
the words ‘existing treaty rights’ would not appear to have any meaning. 

(4) The agreement which the President invites His Majesty’s Government 
to enter into that they will send no armed forces of whatsoever nature across 
their frontiers would appear to be very difficult for His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to accept without some explanation of the exact meaning of the Presi- 
dent. If it is correct that the words ‘subject to existing treaty mghts’ in 
paragraph 11 are intended to cover the Covenant and Locarno, there will 
be no objection from our point of view, but it would appear to be impossible 
for us to tie our hands in respect of other parts of the world where there is no 
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treaty provision such as that of Locarno. For instance if we accepted the 
President’s proposal it would be impossible for us to take any steps such as the 
sending of troops to Shanghai, or police measures which may become neces- 
sary at any time in the Aden Protectorate, the North-West frontier of India 
and possibly also in Iraq, though there we are bound by treaty. It would 
seem to be essential to clear up with the United States Government exactly 
what they mean by the expression ‘send no armed forces of whatsoever nature 
across their frontiers’. 

I understand that it has been proposed that The King should send an 
interim reply to the President thanking him for his communication and 
saying that he has submitted the matter to his Governments, and that the 
French President will send a similar message substituting the word ‘Ministers’ 
for ‘Governments’. There appears to be no exact precedent for a message of 
this kind from the Head of a State to all other Heads of States. The Pope 
addressed his peace proposals in 1917 to the Heads of all belligerent States 
and there is nothing unusual in the Head of a State addressing another Head 
of a State direct, but except in unusual circumstances such as the Pope’s 
peace proposals it is unusual for Heads of States to address other Heads of 
States on purely political questions. 

C. Howarp SMITH 


No. 153 


Str H. Rumbold (Berlin) to Sir F. Simon (Received May 24) 
No. 512 [C 4671/245/18] 
BERLIN, May 17, 1933 
Sir, 

I have the honour to transmit to you herewith the text, in translation, of 
the speech which the German Chancellor delivered in the Reichstag today. 
A summary of that speech is contained in my telegram No. 114! of today’s 
date. 

2. The Chancellor read his speech from a manuscript, and it was clear 
that this procedure somewhat cramped his style. He is accustomed to speak 
ex tempore and to work himself up from time to time into outbursts of excite- 
ment. The speech bears evidence that he has at last realised that Germany 
cannot afford to be indifferent to public opinion abroad and that account 
must be taken of that opinion. It would not be claiming too much to say that 
the language which you instructed me to hold to him as conveyed in the latter 
portion of your telegram No. 56? of the roth May, a paraphrase of which, at 
the Chancellor’s request, I subsequently embodied in a letter to Baron 
Neurath, coupled with Signor Mussolini’s warning (see Sir R. Graham’s 
telegram No. 1063 of the 16th May to you), may have had a definite influence 


t Not printed. 2 No. 126. 
3 No. 144. The date of this telegram was May 13. 
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on those portions of the speech which were not devoted to purely technical 
details. Herr Hitler, of course, seized the opportunity of responding to 
President Roosevelt’s message and of welcoming the proposed Four-Power 
Pact. 

3. Herr Hitler had, however, to bear in mind the composition of his 
audience, and therefore drew a comparison between the disarmed state of 
Germany as evidenced by the amount of weapons which she had destroyed 
and the armaments of her neighbours, especially in the matter of aeroplanes. 
He also quoted figures showing the number of his supporters who had been 
killed and wounded during the last nine years, these figures tallying with those 
which he had quoted to me at my interview with him on the 11th instant. 
Finally, he dwelt on the number of suicides which had taken place in 
Germany since the war and which he attributed to the unfortunate condi- 
tions brought about by the Treaty of Versailles. The statistics of suicides 
before the war in Germany go to show that the post-war figures are not 
abnormally high. Inflation and other measures taken by the German 
Government led to an increase in the annual averages. It is curious that the 
Chancellor should have alluded at all to these figures, as they inspire a 
reflection regarding the great number of suicides which, I understand, have 
occurred, and are daily occurring, since the advent to power of the present 
régime. 

4. The passages relating to disarmament are somewhat vague, and I am 
not clear whether they indicate an advance on the German position at Geneva 
before the latest adjournment of the discussions there. The German attitude 
will presumably be made clear when those discussions are resumed. 

5. The setting in which the Chancellor made his speech was certainly 
impressive, but, as the Turkish Ambassador, who was sitting next to me, 
remarked, the aspect of the Chamber was distinctly military. Not only did 
the Nazi Deputies in full force and wearing their brown shirts occupy some 
three-fifths of the seats, but large numbers of Nazi Defence Corps men were 
on duty in the passages and lobbies of the House and flocked in to hear the 
speech. Several of the passages of that speech, especially those relating to the 
disastrous results of the Versailles Treaty and the catastrophic consequences 
which a new war would have on Europe and the world generally were loudly 
applauded by the National Socialist Party and by the Centre. Hints that 
Germany might in certain contingencies have to leave the League also called 
forth loud applause. The Social Democrats made no sign of approval or 
disapproval throughout the speech, but when Captain Goring put to the 
House a resolution that “The German Reichstag, as representing the German 
people, approves of the declaration of the Government and places itself 
unanimously behind the Government on this fateful question of equality of 
rights, which is decisive for the life of the nation’, and requested those in 
favour of it to stand up, the whole House rose, and then sang the ‘Deutsch- 
land Lied’. The scene was a remarkable one, although the terms of the 
resolution were so framed that every German party could support it. 

4 See No. 139. | 
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6. I was subsequently informed that Baron Neurath had been with the 
Chancellor until the last moment, and on his way down to the House had 
impressed on him the necessity for talking in moderate tones and slowly. He 
had advised Herr Hitler, in fact, to write on a sheet of paper the words 
‘Leise und langsam’ (softly and slowly), and to keep that sheet of paper in 
front of him during his speech. The advice was followed, and I could, in 
fact, from where I sat see a sheet of paper which was distinct from the pages 
which contained the text of the speech. 

I have, &c., 


HorAcE RuUMBOLD 


ENcLosuRE IN No. 153 


Summary of Speech by Herr Hitler in the Reichstag on May 17, 1933 


(Translation.) 

The Chancellor stated that the Reichstag session had been convened in 
order that the German Government might define their attitude towards the 
questions which were influencing the fate, not only of Germany, but of the 
whole world. All the causes of the present crisis lay in the faults of the Treaty 
of Peace, which had found no solution for the national, the ethnographical, 
the economic nor the legal problems such as would bear the criticism of 
future years. It followed therefore that the idea of revision was inseparable 
from the treaty and that it had been admitted as necessary by the authors of 
the treaty themselves. 

There were certain problems this treaty had to solve, and its failure to solve 
these problems gave rise to the present political and economic sufferings of 
nations. The political-ethnographical problems to be solved by the treaty 
arose from the fact that for centuries the countries of Europe had developed 
exclusively on the basis of the conception of the State. The failure of countries 
built up on this basis to appreciate the principle of nationality which made its 
appearance in the roth century sowed the seed for countless conflicts. There 
could have been no surer basis for a lasting peace than the recognition of this 
principle in the creation of new States after the war. The more the bound- 
aries of nationality coincided with the frontiers of States, the more would 
the possibility of future conflict be reduced. 

As regards the economic problems which the Conference of Versailles had 
to solve, 1t must be pointed out that the present economic situation in Europe 
was characterised by the over-population of Western Europe and the lack of 
certain essential raw materials. If peace was to be restored to Europe within 
a measurable period it must be recognised that lack of the essentials of life 
had always been the source of conflicts between peoples. Instead, therefore, 
of preaching the doctrine of destruction, the Peace Conference ought to have 
adjusted the national, political and economic relations in such a way that 
the necessities of life of the different peoples were satisfied to the greatest 
possible extent. The idea and enforcement of the payment of reparations 
would in the future be taken as an example of the extent to which the neglect 
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of international well-being could be harmful to all countries alike. In fact, 
reparations could only be paid for by German exports. In proportion, as 
Germany developed, as a result of reparations, as an international exporting 
country the exports of the creditor States were bound to suffer. The economic 
benefits of the reparation payments were, therefore, out of all proportion to 
the harm which the various economic national units suffered from them. 
The two worst results of the reparations policy were the impossibility of 
developing Germany’s internal economy and the millions of German un- 
employed. In spite of the absurdity of her obligations and in spite of their 
inevitable results Germany had in fact fulfilled them to an extent that was 
suicidal. Proof of this was the present economic crisis. 

The Treaty of Versailles had also destroyed all possibility of a restoration 
of the international conception of right. For in order to make possible the 
provisions of this edict Germany had to be branded as the guilty party. This 
procedure was as simple as it was incredible. In future therefore the blame 
for differences would always be laid at the door of the vanquished, for the 
victor would always be able to fix the blame upon his adversary. The terrible 
significance of this system was that it gave permanent legal sanction to the 
relative strengths of the peoples which resulted from the war. The idea of 
victor and vanquished was thus made the foundation of a new international 
legal and social system. The disqualification of a great people to the rank of 
a second-class nation was announced in the very moment when a League of 
Nations was to be created. The unheard-of disarmament of the conquered 
nations was in no way calculated to decrease the risk of general conflict but 
rather produced those incessant threats and exactions which endangered the 
economic system of the world. 

So far the League of Nations had not been able to afford the weak and 
unarmed Powers any material assistance. Treaties which arrived at pacifica- 
tion between nations could only have real meaning if they were based upon 
a genuine and honest recognition of equality of nights. 

‘No new European war could result in the replacement of the present state 
of affairs by a better. On the contrary, neither in the political nor in the 
economic sense could the application of any form of force produce a more 
favourable situation in Europe than that which exists today. Evenifstrikingly 
successful, an attempt to find a new solution for European problems by force 
would in the end have as its result the increase in the disturbance of the 
European balance, and would thereby sow the seed of new conflicts and 
confusions in the future. A new war could only lead to the collapse of the 
present order of society. A Europe plunged into communistic chaos would 
conjure up a crisis of immeasurable consequence. It is the most earnest wish 
of the German National Government to prevent any such development by 
their earnest and active co-operation.’ Such was the inner meaning of the 
revolution which had been accomplished in Germany. The three principles 
which controlled that revolution were in no way in contradiction to the 
interests of the rest of the world: first, the prevention of the threatening 
Communist upheaval, the creation of a national State which would unite 
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in itself the different interests of classes and professions and the maintenance 
of the conception of property as the basis of our civilisation; secondly, the 
solution of the most serious social problems by bringing back into the work of 
production the millions of our unemployed; and thirdly, the restoration of 
a solid and authoritative form of government. ‘Even if I, in this moment, am 
speaking as a German National Socialist, I would like, in the name of the 
German Government and in that of the whole national movement, to an- 
nounce that it is Just we, in this young Germany, who are inspired by a real 
understanding for the similar feelings and for the justifiable claims of other 
peoples. ... Inasmuch as we are attached to our own nationality by bound- 
less love and devotion, so we respect the national rights of other peoples and 
desire from the bottom of our hearts to live with them in peace and friend- 
ship. Thus we do not recognise the conception of Germanisation. The 
mentality of the past century which believed that Germans could be made 
out of Poles and Frenchmen is so foreign to us that we are passionately 
against any attempt to do the same to us. We regard the European nations 
around as an established fact. The French, the Poles, &c., are our neigh- 
bours, and we know that no conceivable process can alter this fact. It would 
have been a good thing for the world if the realities had been recognised in 
the Treaty of Versailles in respect of Germany too. For it must be the aim of 
a really lasting peace not to irritate wounds or to keep them open, but to 
close and to heal them. A considered treatment of European problems could 
at that time have found a solution in the east which would have met the 
reasonable claims of Poland as well as the natural rights of Germany. The 
Treaty of Versailles did not find this solution. None the less, no German 
Government will of its own accord effect a breach of an agreement which 
cannot be set aside unless it is replaced by a better agreement.’ 

Both victor and vanquished had equal claims to the rights accorded by a 
treaty. The right to demand a revision of this treaty was contained in the 
treaty itself. —The German Government based its demand on the results of 
past experience and on arguments of common sense. The experience of the 
last fourteen years could only be interpreted in one way. The misery of all 
nations had not diminished, but increased. “The deepest root of this misery 
lies in the partition of the world into victors and vanquished as the deliberate 
and permanent basis of all past treaties and all future systems. The worst 
effect of this partition is the compulsory defencelessness of some nations in 
contrast to the excessive armaments of others.’ The reasons which had com- 
pelled Germany for years to demand universal disarmament were as follows: 

1. The demand for an effective expression of Germany’s equality of rights 

was morally, legally and rationally justified, was recognised by the 
Peace Treaty itself, and was inseparably connected with the exaction 
of German disarmament as the starting-point for universal disarma- 
ment. 

2. The reduction of a great nation to the rank of a second-class Power 

could not be maintained for ever, and the advantage of the moment 
was immaterial in proportion to the developments of centuries to come. 
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The German nation would continue to exist in the same way as the 
French and Polish nations. 

No State could have more understanding for the newly-created European 
nationalities than the Germany of national revolution. Germany demanded 
nothing for herself which she was not ready to give others. 

Her disarmament figures were well known. Six million rifles destroyed, 
130,000 machine guns, 91,000 guns, &c. The Rhineland had been demili- 
tarised and conscription abolished. ) 

“If it be attempted today, in the face of these indisputable facts, to awaken 
the impression by prevarication and casuistry, that Germany has not dis- 
armed or has rearmed, then I must reject any such attempt as unfair and 
untrue.’ It was equally untrue to say that Germany had not carried out her 
treaty obligations in regard to man-power. The S.A. and S.S. did not stand 
in any relation to the Reichswehr ‘in the sense that there was question of 
trained military forces or reserves’. The frivolous irresponsibility with which 
such accusations were raised could be seen from a single example. Last year 
in Briinn members of the National Socialist Party were being tried in court. 
Czech army experts, giving evidence, declared that the accused were in 
touch with the S.A. and S.S. in Germany, ‘an organisation which consti- 
tuted a reserve army trained and organised by the Reichswehr’. At that time 
(the Chancellor went on), the S.A. had not only no relations to the Reichs- 
wehr, but was being prosecuted, forbidden and even disbanded in the end. 
These Czech Nazis were condemned to long terms of imprisonment on the 
strength of this false evidence. 

In point of fact the S.A. and S.S. arose without any help, financial or 
otherwise, from the State or the Reichswehr and without any training or 
military equipment. They had come into existence to meet purely party 
needs. Their aim was then and now to cope with communism, while their 
training was independent of that of the army and carried out for the purposes 
of propaganda and psychological effect on the masses. It was, in fact, an edu- 
cated [stc] institution. The Stahlhelm were similarly harmless. ‘If an attempt 
is made in Geneva today to count in these exclusively political organisations 
as military forces, then with equal justice the fire brigades, gymnastic 
associations, &c., could be counted in.” And when at the same time the 
trained reservists of the other armies of the world were not being taken into 
account, while the unarmed members of political associations in Germany 
were to be counted, this was a proceeding against which he had to enter the 
sharpest protest. The auxiliary police enrolled during the revolution to 
replace an unreliable section of the regular police were already being dis- 
banded and would disappear by the end of the year. 

The equality conceded to Germany in December had not been realised, 
although Germany by her disarmament had completely justified her claim 
to the disarmament of the other Powers in accordance with their obligations 
under the Treaty of Versailles. He would like to put two questions in reply 
to the French thesis that equality must correspond to security :— 

‘(1) Germany has hitherto undertaken all the security obligations arising 
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out of the Versailles Treaty, entry into the League, the Locarno Pact, 
the Kellogg Pact, the Arbitration Treaty, the pact to avoid war, the 
no-force declaration. What then are the concrete securities which are 
to be undertaken in addition by Germany over and above these inter- 
national obligations? 

‘(2) What securities has Germany on her side? According to the statistics 
of the League France has 3,046 aeroplanes in service, Belgium 350, 
Poland 700, &c. Has not Germany a better right to demand security 
than all these armed States bound together by coalition? 

‘Nevertheless, Germany is ready at any time to enter into further security 
obligations of an international character if other nations are equally ready 
and if Germany benefits equally by them. Germany would be ready without 
further ado to disband her entire military apparatus and destroy the small 
remnant of armaments remaining to her if the adjacent States did likewise. 
But if the other States are not willing to carry out the disarmament obligatory 
on them in accordance with the Treaty of Versailles, then Germany must at 
least insist on equality (‘“Gleichberechtigung’). 

“The German Government sees in the English plan a possible basis for the 
solution of this question, but they must demand that the destruction of their 
existing defence equipment must not be forced upon them without the con- 
cession of at least qualitative ‘Gleichberechtigung’. They must furthermore 
demand that the transformation of the army system imposed on them against 
their wish by the outer world must take place part passu with the actual dis- 
armament of the other States. Germany declares herself in the main pre- 
pared to accept a transition period of five years for the establishment of her 
national security, in the expectation that after that period she will be placed 
on a footing of real equality with the other States. Furthermore, Germany 
is ready without further delay to waive any quota of aggressive weapons if 
within a definite period the armed nations on their side likewise destroy their 
aggressive weapons, and if their further use is forbidden by an international 
convention. Germany’s only wish is to be able to preserve her independence 
and protect her frontiers. 

‘According to the statement of the French War Minister in February 1932, 
the coloured overseas troops can for the most part be immediately available 
in France. For that reason he counted them as home forces. It is only fair 
to take account of these forces in the solution of this question. It is quite 
unfair not to include trained reserves on furlough and it is equally unfair to 
include police, who are only trained as police, in the figures for Germany. 
But it 1s quite impossible to count as military forces against Germany 
associations which serve only for political or sporting or national-educa- 
tional purposes, which have no military training and no military equipment, 
while overlooking them altogether in other countries. Germany would, 
however, be ready in the event of reciprocal international control of arma- 
ments, to submit the associations in question to that control in order to prove 
their completely unmilitary character to the whole world. Germany will 
not regard any veto on arms as too drastic if it be applied to all Powers 
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equally. But in so far as weapons are to be retained by other Powers, then 
the weapons of defence cannot be forbidden to Germany for all time. We 
are, however, prepared to make use of our ‘Gleichberechtigung’ in this 
matter only to an extent fixed by negotiation. 

‘All these demands do not connote any rearmament, but amount ex- 
clusively to a demand for disarmament by the other States.’ 

After extolling the Mussolini Pact, the Chancellor went on to say: “The 
proposal of President Roosevelt likewise merits the warm thanks of the 
German Government, who are ready to agree to this method of allaying 
the international crisis, for they agree that, in the absence of a solution of the 
disarmament question, no economic reconstruction is thinkable. They are 
likewise convinced that there can only be one great task today, namely, to 
secure the peace of the world. They agree that the reasons given for present- 
day armaments are, inter alia, correct. But at the same time, I feel obliged 
to point out that the reasons for the present armaments of France or Poland 
cannot in any circumstances be fear of a German invasion. For such a fear 
could only be justified by the existence of modern weapons of aggression on 
the other side, weapons considerably stronger than the modern means of 
defence. Yet it is these modern weapons of attack which Germany lacks 
completely. She has neither heavy artillery, nor tanks, nor bombing planes 
nor poison gas. The only nation entitled to fear invasion is the German 
nation, which is forbidden to have not merely weapons of aggression, but 
weapons of defence or even fortresses on her frontiers. Germany is ready at 
any time to waive her claim to aggressive weapons if the rest of the world gives 
them up. Germany is ready to enter into any solemn non-aggression pact, for 
Germany is not thinking of aggression, but only of her security. Germany 
would regard the fulfilment of the magnanimous proposal of the United 
States President to include the mighty United States as guarantor of peace in 
Europe, as a great sedative for all those who genuinely subscribe to peace. 
There is nothing we desire more than to contribute to anything whereby the 
wounds of war and of the Treaty of Versailles will be finally healed. And in 
that connexion Germany will not take any other course than that which is 
recognised by the treaties themselves as correct. The German Government 
wish to discuss all the difficult questions of a political and economic nature 
with the other nations peacefully and reasonably. They know that any 
military action in Europe, even if accompanied by complete success, would 
be out of all proportion to any ultimate gain when the sacrifices entailed 
were taken into consideration. 

‘The German people will, however, in no circumstances allow themselves 
to be forced to put their signature to anything which would involve a per- 
petuation of Germany’s disqualification. (Prolonged applause.) An 
attempt to impress the Government or the people by threats will fail to make 
any impression. (Prolonged applause.) 

‘It is unthinkable that violence can be done to Germany against all justice 
and all rights, but it is unthinkable and out of the question that any such act 
can receive legal validity by a signature furnished by ourselves. (Applause.) 
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‘If in newspaper articles and in regrettable speeches the attempt is made 
to threaten Germany with sanctions, the only reason for such preposterous 
behaviour can possibly be our demand for disarmament in fulfilment of the 
treaties. Any such pressure could only lead to the moral and actual invalida- 
tion of the treaties themselves. Even in such a case Germany would never 
abandon her peaceful demands. The political and economic results of the chaos 
in Europe to which such an attempt would lead would lie at the doors of those 
who would attack in this way a country which is doing the world no harm. 
Any such attempt and any attempt to force Germany’s hand by means of a 
majority vote against the clear meaning of the treaties could only be dictated 
by the intention to remove us from the conference. The German people 
possess character enough in such a case to have no desire to force their co- 
operation on other nations, and would rather take the only possible conse- 
quences, however reluctantly. It would be against our grain to remain in 
the League as a permanently stigmatised people. 

“The German Government and the German people appreciate the gravity 
of the present crisis. For years Germany has uttered warnings against 
methods which were bound to lead to the present political and economic 
position. If the same methods continue to be adopted, there can be no doubt 
about the end. After some apparent political successes, still graver economic 
and political catastrophes will follow. Ifthe outside world reproaches us with 
the fact that it viewed the former Germany with certain sympathies, we can 
only say that we have got to know the results and consequences of those 
sympathies for Germany. Since the Treaty of Versailles political and 
economic misery has been the lot of the German people. Millions of exist- 
ences have been destroyed, whole classes of the community have been ruined 
and a tremendous army of unemployed called into existence. I will mention 
only one figure in order to bring the position home to the world. Since the 
signature of the treaty which was to be [the] foundation-stone of a new and a 
better time, 224,900 people have committed suicide in this country. May 
the other nations understand Germany’s unshakable will to put an end toa 
period of human error in order to find a road to a real understanding on the 
basis of equal rights.’ 

The President of the Reichstag then read the following resolution :— 

‘The Reichstag, as representing the German people, approves of the 
declaration of the Government of the Reich and solemnly supports them in 
the decisive question of ‘‘Gleichberechtigung”’.’ 

The resolution was unanimously accepted. 
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No. 154 


Lord Tyrrell (Parts) to Sir Fohn Simon (Received May 19) 
No. 718 [C 5069/245/18] 

PARIS, May 17, 1933 
His Majesty’s representative at Paris presents his compliments to the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs and has the honour to transmit to him 
copies of two notes from His Majesty’s Military Attaché at this Embassy 
dated the 15th and the 16th May respecting opinion in French military 

circles with regard to Germany and disarmament. 


ENCLosurRE 1 IN No. 154 
Colonel Heywood to Lord Tyrrell 


PARIS, May 15, 1933 

No. 3/K. 

The Ambassador. 

In view of the warning uttered by Lord Hailsham! in the House of Lords 
that any attempt on the part of Germany to rearm in contravention of the 
treaty would be a breach of the treaty and would bring into operation the 
sanctions for which the treaty provides, the following considerations regarding 
the likelihood of any military action being taken by the French, and the 
possibilities of such action, may interest Your Excellency :— 

2. My personal impression is that the French would be very averse to 
taking any military step such as the reoccupation of the Third Rhine Zone, 
the consequences of which might be very far-reaching. They have no wish 
to repeat the experience of the Ruhr, and the present organisation of their 
army would make it a very difficult operation for them to carry out as a 
peace measure. 

g. The Metropolitan Army divisions at present consist almost entirely of 
conscripts, half of whom have seven months’ service and the other half are 
raw recruits of barely one month’s service, who could not possibly be utilised 
for such an operation. They would therefore be compelled to follow one of 
the following courses :— | 


(a2) Use North African divisions and divisions de marche (i.e., extemporised 
divisions) made up of detachments from various units, consisting 
solely of men of over six months’ service. 

(6) Or, bring up a certain number of divisions to war strength by calling up 
one or more classes of ‘disponibles’. This was the course followed at 
the time of the occupation of the Ruhr when one class of the reserve 
was called up. This was necessary, although the eighteen months’ 
term of service was then in force. 


4. The first course seems to be the less likely as the use of North African 
divisions for this purpose would be definitely undesirable, whilst the with- 


I See No. 141, note 3. 
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drawal of the trained men from divisions in the interior to make up the few 
special divisions would completely upset the mobilisation of these formations 
should general mobilisation become necessary. The adoption of the second 
course would in fact, though not in name, be tantamount to a partial 
mobilisation. Internally, such a step would probably meet with strong 
opposition, whilst internationally it might lead to serious complications. In 
either case it would probably be necessary to reintroduce the eighteen months’ 
service—this again would be a very unpopular measure and likely to be 
strenuously opposed unless public opinion was well prepared beforehand. 

5. I am further convinced that the French would take no active military 
steps single-handed, but would insist on Belgian and British detachments 
(even if only small ones) taking part in any military operations to be carried 
out, quite apart from any naval action which we might also be asked to 
undertake. 

6. There is another grave aspect of the application of military sanctions 
which will have to be faced. If Germany insists on rearming, whatever the 
fate of the Disarmament Conference, as declared by Baron von Neurath last 
week,? and if the whole of the League procedure is gone through before any 
military steps are started, it might and probably would give Germany time 
to effect such a measure of rearmament as to enable her, should she so desire, 
to offer armed resistance to any military advance into the Rhineland; from 
such an armed conflict to war is but one step. 

T. G. G. HEywoop, 
Military Attaché 
2 See No. 136 and No. 141, note 1. 


ENCLOSURE 2 IN No. 154 
Colonel Heywood to Lord Tyrrell 


PARIS, May 16, 1933 

No. 3/K 
The Ambassador. 

I called on General Moyrand at the Ministry of War this morning in order 
to discuss the present situation. I had an interesting conversation with him, 
which to a certain extent confirmed the views expressed in my memorandum 
No. 3/K dated the 15th May, 1933. 

2. General Moyrand thought that the remarkable change in feeling which 
had come about both in England and in America, as shown by the speeches 
by prominent British statesmen, by words spoken by President Roosevelt, 
and finally Lord Hailsham’s warning—must have a considerable effect on 
Hitler. He thought that, although German leaders and many Germans 
seem to have gone mad, as shown by the entirely medizval views expressed 
by von Papen! and von Neurath in their recent speeches, which were frankly 


1 At a Stahlhelm meeting at Miinster on May 14, Herr von Papen stated that Germany 
was isolated but that other countries would learn that a great people could only be robbed 
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amazing in the 2oth century, they were not altogether bereft of reasoning 
powers, and he thought it quite probable that Hitler would not go so far as 
to defy world opinion, and especially the united opinion of France, Great 
Britain and America, by openly rearming. 

g. The German army was not yet ready for war—it had the men, it had 
the small armament for about a million men, but it would be many months 
before it could have the heavy armament required by modern warfare, i.e., 
heavy artillery, tanks and armoured cars. 

4. He did not think that France could or would take any unilateral action 
in the matter of sanctions. The Treaty of Versailles was an international 
instrument, breaches of that treaty were a matter of international concern; 
decisions to apply sanctions, and the application of the sanctions themselves 
would have to be international. He thought that the application of economic 
and financial measures would be sufficient to bring Germany to her senses; 
military sanctions could only be used as a last resort as in the present mental 
state of Germany, such measures might very well lead to war. 

5. Ihe reoccupation of the Mainz Bridgehead, for instance, was a very 
big operation which would require a great deal of preparation. Mainz was 
a long way off; troops could not be sent out without their bases being secured; 
it would therefore involve a mise en place of the couverture and the taking 
of precautions along the Rhine. It would inevitably involve the calling up 
of one or more classes of disponibles as the units to be used would have to 
be brought up to war strength and they could not draw upon formations in 
the interior to do this as that would upset the eventual mobilisation of these 
formations should it become necessary. They would have to be prepared to 
mobilise at once should Germany offer any resistance. 

6. He could not see France undertaking these operations alone. The 
reoccupation of any territory in Germany would have to have an inter- 
national character similar to that of the occupation after the war, and include 
Belgian and British troops as well as French. 

The French General Staff had not been asked to consider the question of 
the application of military sanctions in connexion with the present situation. 
They had, of course, carried out many exercises on the map dealing with this 
problem. But in view of the difficulties of the operation and the risk of its 
leading to war, he was convinced that military sanctions would only be 
applied as a last resort. 

7. He himself thought that if France, Great Britain and the United States 
of America were of the same mind, and spoke firmly to Germany, no such 


measures would be necessary. 
T. G. G. HEywoop, 


Military Attaché 


for a short period of their vital rights. The word ‘pacificism’ had been expunged from the 
German vocabulary; the spirit of the national revolution was the spirit of men who re- 
mained soldiers, body and soul. At the end of his life Herr Hitler would be able to say that 
he had restored the idea of the German soldier to the focus of thought of the whole German 
nation. 
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No. 155 


Mr. Patteson (Geneva) to Sir F. Simon (Received May 19, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 244 L.N. Telegraphic [W 5543/40/98] 


GENEVA, May 18, 1933, 11.50 p.m. 

Following from Mr. Eden: 

I am being pressed here to be as cordial as possible in any reference I may 
have to make tomorrow to President Roosevelt’s speech [sic]. This seems 
desirable if only to emphasize Anglo-American accord here and to retain 
our own strong position by showing ourselves receptive of any helpful 
proposal. I should therefore propose to refer to Prime Minister’s ‘Pilgrims’ 
speech! and express His Majesty’s Government’s sincere desire to co-operate 
in any way possible to realize President Roosevelt’s objectives. 

As regards Herr Hitler’s speech though its tone is better it appears to re- 
present no advance in fact on Herr Nadolny’s attitude. It might however 
be well to note what is good in it and to try to elicit what the rest of it 
amounts to. I would therefore comment with satisfaction upon Hitler’s 
acceptance of Roosevelt’s declaration. 

Politeness even to Hitler can cost nothing and to rebuff advances might 
give Germans a grievance to which they probably have no title.? 

! The Prime Minister spoke at a dinner of ‘The Pilgrims’ in London on May 16. 

2 Sir J. Simon replied in Foreign Office telegram No. 238 of May rq: ‘I entirely approve 
line you propose to take, both as regards President Roosevelt’s message and Herr Hitler’s 


speech. Please mention in your speech that I shall be leaving for Geneva during the weekend 
to be there Monday [May 22] morning.’ 


No. 156 


Sir R. Lindsay (Washington) to Sir 7. Simon (Received May 19, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 321 Telegraphic [W 5539/40/98] 


WASHINGTON, May 18, 1933, 11.50 p.m. 

Following explanatory statement was issued from White House yesterday 
with reference to President’s telegram of preceding day to His Majesty the 
King. 

Begins: 

There is no obligation on the United States except in the following three 
possibilities: 

1. If every other nation agrees to eliminate weapons of offensive warfare 
the United States will do the same. 

2. If during the disarmament period every other nation agrees not to 
invade its neighbours subject to existing treaty rights the United States will 
do the same thing. 

3. If there is violation of any such agreement or agreements the 
United States would consult with the other nations. This is no change from 
the long standing and existing policy. 
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Determination of action following any consultation as referred to would of 
course be fully open to determination by the United States at that time. 
That does not mean that the United States will in company with other 
nations meet to determine this policy. The policy will be determined right 
here in Washington by officials in the light of events and circumstances 
prevailing at that time. Further it is held that the communication sent 
yesterday imposes no obligation on the United States. 


No. 157 


Lord Tyrrell (Parts) to Sir F. Simon (Received May 19) 
No. 104 Saving: Telegraphic [W 5541/40/98] 


PARIS, May 18, 1933 

Secretary-General told me yesterday that, in the event of Germany 
rendering impossible conclusion of Disarmament Convention with German 
participation he would use his influence (it is now considerable) in direction 
of persuading French Government to advocate early conclusion of Con- 
vention without German participation. Such a Convention would neces- 
sarily be a modest one, but it would at least settle things between other 
Powers and prevent anything in the nature of a renewal of competition in 
armaments. It should remain open to German signature and would thus 
give Germany opportunity of returning to the fold if at any time she realised 
the wisdom of doing so; in the contrary event it would definitely fix on her 
shoulders the responsibility for failure to reach more substantial results. 
Though he did not say so, it would presumably have to contain some kind 
of safeguarding clause. 

2. He subsequently remarked that any French Government, which at the 
present moment permitted the destruction of one of the old cannons on the 
Place des Invalides, would be hounded out of office. It must therefore be 
inferred that, although it is obviously desirable that limitation should be 
imposed on other Powers inter se, such a Convention as he contemplates could 
hardly do much more than stabilise status quo. I think he is right as regards 
French opinion and that there is hardly a voice in France that would not be 
raised in angry protest if there were any question at present juncture of 
reducing French army or destroying existing material, whether classed as 
offensive or defensive. They are convinced here that, whatever Germany 
may put her signature to at Geneva, nothing but effective control will 
prevent her from continuing to rearm. In the absence of such control and 
of something much more definite than we have at present from America in 
the way of security, prospect of proceeding on lines of President’s message, 
even in the event of Germans adopting a more conciliatory attitude at 
Geneva, is therefore remote. If Germany, on the other hand, notwithstand- 
ing more conciliatory tone of Chancellor’s speech, continues to render 
conclusion of reasonable agreement impossible, situation contemplated in 
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President’s message will no longer exist. It is in that event, I suppose, that 
M. Léger’s plan, if adopted by French Government, would be put forward. 
3. In either contingency it would seem desirable that Germany should not 
be allowed to manceuvre out of position in which she must state her intentions 
clearly. The French will certainly not be helpful until they know exactly 
where they stand. 
Repeated to Geneva. 


No. 158 


Sir R. Graham (Rome) to Sir F. Simon (Received May 19, 9.0 p.m.) 
No. 110 Telegraphic [C 4560/2607/62] 


ROME, May 19, 1933, 6.30 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 105.! 

A similar idea seems to have occurred to Signor Mussolini as he tells me 
that he instructed Signor Grandi yesterday to point out to you that there 
appeared little prospect of a definite result to Disarmament Conference by 
June 12 and that it was therefore essential that the Four-Power agreement 
should be made before the meeting of the Economic Conference. 

His Excellency is therefore very ready to meet your views. 

Signor Mussolini was of course very pleased that you wished to omit 
mention of Article 16 of the Covenant from Article 2. But my French 
colleague fears you will have great difficulty with his Government on this 
point. 

As regards pact being confined to the discussion of ‘methods and pro- 
cedure’ Signor Mussolini still hopes to persuade the French to agree to some 
mention of ‘principles’ but will not, I think, insist. 

He agrees that all mention of ‘third parties’ should be dropped. 

Signor Grandi must have been misinformed as regards any idea on Signor 
Mussolini’s part of dropping Article 3 altogether. On the contrary, he insists 
that this article is an essential part of the pact without which latter would 
have little value especially for the Germans. He tells me that German 
Government are now most anxious to conclude pact and that Herr Goring 1s 
arriving here by aeroplane this afternoon with this purpose in view. He 
therefore hopes to find them accommodating and to be able to reach an 
agreed text at once. He thinks however that Germans may insist on the pact 
being limited to five years; this would be regrettable but perhaps better than 
no pact at all. I urged that there would be a considerable difference in effect 
on public opinion of a ten-year or a five-year agreement and that we ought 
to try and secure the first if at all possible. To this he agreed. 

As regards the other points mentioned in your telegram Signor Mussolini 
considered them as a matter of drafting in which there would be little 
difficulty in meeting the French. 

Repeated to Paris and Berlin. 

™ No. 149. 
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No. 159 


Lord Tyrrell (Paris) to Sir F. Simon (Received May 20) 
No. 105 Saving: Telegraphic [C 4552/2607/62| 


PARIS, May 19, 1933 

Your telegram No. 89 Saving.! 

I have carried out your instructions. Though I naturally made the most 
of the points on which we support or anyhow do not oppose French pre- 
occupations, our insistence on omission of mention of Article 16 came as a 
great blow as French Government regard its retention as most important. 
The point will be re-considered with the utmost desire to meet us but I am 
not altogether sanguine especially as M. Boncour in his speech to the Senate 
reported in Mr. Campbell’s telegram No. 91 Saving? stated that French 
Government had insisted on association of all three articles. 

2. As regards other points I was given substance of draft telegram to 
French Ambassador in Rome in which, apart from minor alterations which 
should give rise to no objection from our side, following amendments which 
are regarded as important are proposed :— 

Artule 1. New text is being proposed which seems unobjectionable from 
our point of view. 

Article 2, Last sentence should be modified to read ‘toutes propositions 
relatives aux méthodes et procédures propres 4 donner leur pleine efficacité 
a ces articles’. Point here is re-introduction of words ‘méthodes et procé- 
dures’ and suppression of word ‘principes’, this being, as you are aware, one 
of the points which the French regard as fundamental and on which they 
will in no circumstances give way. Modification will presumably be accept- 
able to us and may go some way to meet German and Italian points of view. 

Article 3. Ministry of Foreign Affairs had not studied latest German 
version. They are working only on drafts received from Rome as they con- 
sider this to be best procedure and only one likely to avoid confusion. They 
are proposing a number of minor modifications in text received from Rome 
none of which should present difficulty for us. Second half of latest German 
text would give rise to strong objections from French side, in that suppression 
of passage relating to ‘stages’ and substitution of ‘accord’ for ‘accords’ would 
give Germany complete liberty of action at end of first stage. If you agree 
with this interpretation it might be well, in order to save time, that the 
Italians should realise significance of this amendment in case they might 
otherwise adopt it in which case the French would reject it. They would 
also object to last sentence for reasons of which you are aware. 

Article 4. Ministry of Foreign [Affairs] are proposing a new version for 
reasons which appear to be sound. 

3. Ministry of Foreign Affairs, who still profess with every appearance of 
sincerity and for reasons similar to yours to be anxious for conclusion of pact, 


1 Not printed. See No. 149, note 2. 
2 Not printed. The speech was delivered on May 4. 
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thought that agreement on basis of latest Rome text was within measurable 
distance. This hopefulness must be qualified if Germans stand out for their 
amendment of Article 3, especially if Italians adopt it. There is also the 
difficulty about Article 16. 

4. Further details by letter. 

Repeated to Rome. 


No. 160 


Sir 7. Simon to Sir R. Graham (Rome) 
No. 417 [C 4568/2607/62] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, May 19, 1933 
Sir, 

Signor Grandi called on me this afternoon to communicate a message he 
had just received from Signor Mussolini. The latter expressed himself as 
much pleased at the efforts which we were making to achieve some result 
from the idea of a Four-Power Pact. In this connexion, Signor Mussolini 
emphasised the opportunity which was now offered by the moderation of 
Herr Hitler’s recent speech; Signor Mussolini has used all his influence, not 
without effect, to induce this moderate tone. (Signor Grandi interposed to 
say that he himself recognised phrases in the Chancellor’s speech which were 
the result of Signor Mussolini’s suggestions.) Now that the Foreign Ministers 
of Germany and France were going to meet me and Signor Aloisi at Geneva, 
would not this provide occasion for bringing the matter to a point? It was 
improbable, Signor Mussolini thought, that the Disarmament Conference 
could conclude before the Economic Conference began, and it would there- 
fore be more valuable to get something initialled between the four countries 
as a contribution to the atmosphere of European peace before the 12th June. 
Signor Mussolini’s telegram suggested that this might be more easily accom- 
plished at some place in Switzerland other than Geneva. 

2. I thanked the Ambassador for the message expressing satisfaction at our 
efforts, and said that we were, indeed, anxious to co-operate. We'recognised 
the moderation of Herr Hitler’s tone, but the real test would come at the 
Disarmament Conference at Geneva. If Germany remained obdurate and 
unaccommodating there, the favourable impression produced by the Chan- 
cellor’s speech would amount to nothing. I agreed that it would be a valuable 
preparation for the Economic Conference to produce an agreement between 
the four Powers, even if the agreement did not contain very much. We had 
forwarded to you and to Lord Tyrrell the suggestions which we had to make 
on the revised Italian plan (see my despatch No. 411! of the 16th May), but 
we had as yet no reply from either quarter. The next steps therefore neces- 
sarily rested with others, but I should go to Geneva on Sunday? with every 
desire to forward the purpose which Signor Mussolini and ourselves had in 
mind. Signor Grandi asked how long I expected to be at Geneva, and I 


t No, 148. 2 May 21. 
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explained that I should probably have to return for the debate which is fixed 
for next Friday.? 
Iam, &c., 
JoHN Smon 
3 May 26. 


No. 161 


Lord Tyrrell (Parts) to Sir F. Simon (Recetved May 24) 
No. 732 [C 4650/320/18) 
PARIS, May 19, 1933 
Sir, 

In my despatch No. 400! of the 20th March, I described the successive 
shocks to which French opinion had been exposed by events in Germany 
during the past twelve months, and the feelings of misgiving and even dismay 
which they had finally created. Since then, opinion here, outwardly at least, 
has become extraordinarily calm. 

2. The outbursts of hysteria which were a regular feature of the French 
press in past years were largely the instinctive reaction of a population of 
41 millions faced by a population of 62 millions, of a France isolated and 
afraid in the presence of a powerful neighbour whom she credited with a thirst 
for revenge. Now, for the first time in twelve years perhaps, France finds that 
her feelings and fears are shared by Great Britain and the United States of 
America. She is no longer isolated. 

3. The effect of this change in world opinion has had a soothing effect. 
The calm which France is now displaying does not, however, mark any 
diminution of the misgiving with which she regards the future; it represents, 
rather, the feeling of relief of a beleaguered garrison at the news of the ap- 
proach of reinforcements. For twelve years, rightly or wrongly, France has 
maintained inflexibly a certain attitude of mind towards Germany. During 
the greater part of that period British and American opinion has discounten- 
anced and reproved that attitude; the Germans have been regarded as 
unfairly treated; successive French Governments have been coaxed and 
pushed into making large concessions. Finally, even opinion in France had 
begun to doubt the foundations of its belief. A Parliament of the Left had 
been elected, which, if mistrustful of Germany, was still hopeful that the 
policy of progressive concessions would end by making of her a peaceful and 
democratic neighbour. 

4. The advent of the Hitler régime completely transformed the scene. The 
conception of Germany which had hitherto prevailed, and which was held 
to be true even under the previous democratic régime, was suddenly per- 
sonified by Hitler and his lieutenants in its most brutal and bellicose form. 
Opinion in Great Britain and the United States of America turned against 
Germany almost overnight. Great Britain and the United States at once 
outvied France in expressing abhorrence of German militarism. The first 

t See Volume IV in this Series, No. 266. 
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reaction here 1s a sense of agreeable exhilaration. If Hitler had been paid 
by the French Nationalists to do their propaganda for them, he could not 
have served them more thoroughly. 

5- If, however, Hitler seems to invest with reality the nightmare of the 
French Nationalists, and if the volte-face of world opinion has afforded France 
a good deal of quiet satisfaction, French opinion remains fundamentally 
uneasy as to the future. M. Herriot, on his return from Washington, an- 
nounced the willingness of President Roosevelt to forgo United States 
neutrality in the case of an established aggression. ‘The immense importance 
of such an undertaking was fully appreciated in France, where opinion had 
learned by bitter experience that Great Britain will never definitely commit 
herself without America. Yet the President’s message of the 16th May was 
searched in vain for any reference to the new Roosevelt doctrine. The re- 
pudiation of President Wilson by the American Senate has sunk deep into 
the minds of the French people, who are not too sure that they may not again 
be let down by America, that Great Britain may not consequently withdraw 
into her shell, and that they will not still be left to face alone the German 
colossus. 

6. The immediate effect of Hitlerism has been to make the French 
Government increasingly reluctant to reduce the measure of superiority in 
armaments which France still possesses over Germany. It would be madness, 
in French opinion, now encouraged by British opinion, Conservative, 
Liberal and Labour, to come down to Germany’s level or to allow Germany 
to come up to her own level while men like Hitler are in power and the spirit 
which he has created endures. Nothing less than a firm and.binding under- 
taking by America to participate in the British plan would now suffice, in 
my opinion, to move France from that position. 

7. French policy, which is instinctively based on fear of Germany and is 
now confirmed by the latest manifestation of the German spirit, will only 
become supple again in the measure in which France feels confident that she 
has the firm support of Great Britain and the United States of America. If 
she felt confident that those two Powers would join her in setting a definite 
and final limit to German ambitions, she would then feel justified in reducing 
her defences accordingly. France hitherto has felt obliged to base her policy 
on the fact that in the last resort she must be prepared to defend herself alone 
against Germany, because she cannot be sure that anyone else will help her. 
This vital consideration, which no French Government can safely ignore, 
can only be modified by an equivalent popular conviction that France will 
not really stand alone. The Locarno Treaty strikes French opinion rather 
by the safeguards and delays which it affords to the guarantors against the 
immediate fulfilment of their military obligations than by the distinctness 
of the guarantee to defend the Franco-German frontier. The Briand- 
Kellogg Pact, whilst instinct with goodwill, also lacks the precision of outline 
and the certainty of application which the French mind requires for its 
satisfaction. 

8. In spite of much ill-judged talk of preventive war even among circles 
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which should know better, France is not moving in the direction of military 
sanctions. Recent conversations which the Military Attaché to His Majesty’s 
Embassy has had with various senior officers at the Ministry of War clearly 
show that even military opinion is strongly opposed to such action, which 
would be highly inconvenient at the present time, when the French army 1s 
undergoing reorganisation, and which would involve unpopular measures, 
such as the calling up of an additional class, and entail a colossal expense. 
Civilian opinion is no less opposed to any policy of military adventure. The 
recent utterance of Lord Hailsham? in the House of Lords, whilst applauded 
on all sides for the frank warning it conveyed to Germany, was at once 
subjected to critical examination, as the result of which the general conclu- 
sion was reached that no good legal grounds for military sanctions exist. The 
case for economic sanctions does not appear even to have been seriously 
considered. 

g. French opinion, in face of the new menace, instead of advancing 
specious reasons for active measures against Germany, has confined itself, in 
fact, to pointing to the necessity of maintaining France’s existing superiority 
in armaments. This comparative moderation is somewhat remarkable, and 
must largely be attributed, I think, to the steadying effect of the Left majority 
in the Chamber. Even the desire of the French Government to summon 
Germany before the Council of the League over the incorporation of the 
Nazis in the police has at least the negative merit of being unlikely to lead to 
any forcible sanctions. 

10. If, therefore, the French Government now tend to adopt a more 
stubborn and even an uncompromising attitude at Geneva (whether they do 
so or not will depend on the course of events), the annoyance which such a 
policy may occasion to His Majesty’s Government should, I venture to 
suggest, be tempered by the consideration that at least it is better than having 
France straining at the leash and threatening to reoccupy the Ruhr, which 
is the attitude that public opinion here might well have demanded. France 
has, in fact, fallen back on a policy of extreme caution; she is opposed to any 
forceful measures which would savour of military adventure. On the other 
hand, she is determined not to surrender lightly her existing powers of 
defence, a policy which strikes her as equally reckless. In my opinion, as I 
have already said, nothing less than a firm and binding undertaking by the 
United States to collaborate in the British disarmament plan on the lines 
suggested by President Roosevelt to M. Herriot, accompanied by effective 
measures for the control of clandestine rearmament by Germany, will now 
move her. But the undertaking must be given in no uncertain terms, and 
there must be no danger of its repudiation by the American Senate. 

I have, &c., 
TYRRELL 
P.S.—Copy of this despatch has been sent to His Majesty’s Ambassador at 
Berlin and the United Kingdom delegation at Geneva. 
ff 
4 See No. 141, note 3. 
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No. 162 


Mr. Patteson (Geneva) to Sir 7. Simon (Received May 20, 1.30 p.m.) 
No. 251 L.N. Telegraphic [W 5626/40/98] 


GENEVA, May 20, 1933, 12.40 p.m. 

Following from Mr. Eden for Secretary of State: 

Herr Nadolny has intimated to me in strictest confidence that if you were to 
suggest privately to Berlin that on the occasion of your visit to Geneva you 
would be happy if a colleague of like authority could represent German 
Government suggestion would meet with a favourable response. Herr 
Nadolny holds that situation is ripe for such collaboration. I agree. If you 
decide to invite such collaboration it is of course absolutely essential that 
Herr Nadolny’s hint should not be mentioned but that invitation should 
appear to be spontaneous. 


No. 163 


Sir F. Semon to Sir H. Rumbold (Berlin) 
No. 68 Telegraphic [W 5626]40/98] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, May 20, 1933, 4.30 p.m. 


I am as you are aware leaving for Geneva to-morrow. It seems to me that 
moment might now be opportune for someone of equal standing to come out 
to represent German Government, though it seems to me possible—indeed 
likely—that Herr von Neurath would not wish to be that person in view of 
his recent articles! If you agree in this action which would have to be 
immediate you should take soundings but you would of course make it clear 
that no reflection whatever on Nadolny is intended. Such indeed is far from 
being the case. My suggestion, which is a purely personal one, is simply due 
to my own idea that progress might be expedited by such a meeting. 

Repeated to Geneva. 


! The reference appears to be to Baron von Neurath’s speech of May 11 (see No. 141, 
note 1) as well as to his press article of that date (see No. 136). 


No. 164 


Sir H. Rumbold (Berlin) to Sir F. Simon (Received May 21, 2.50 p.m.) 
No. 119 Telegraphic [W 5625/40/98] 
BERLIN, May 21, 1933, 1.30 p.m. 
Your telegram No. 68.! 
I have sounded Secretary of State and mentioned considerations contained 
in your telegram under reply. He said that Baron von Neurath was not pro- 
posing to go to Geneva for the present. He pointed out that Herr Nadolny 


t No. 163. 
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had only just left Berlin for Geneva with full instructions. He added however 
that he had not had opportunity of discussing with Baron von Neurath the 
bearing of your departure for Geneva as news had only reached German 
Government late last night. He promised to let me know of any modification 
in Baron von Neurath’s plans. 

I cannot think of any other Cabinet Minister who could go from here 
except Baron von Neurath. 

Repeated to Paris and Geneva. 


No. 165 


Sir R. Graham (Rome) to Str 7. Simon (Received May 21, 5.20 p.m.) 
No. 112 Telegraphic [C 4564/2607/62] 


ROME, May 21, 1933, 3.0 p.m. 

My telegram No. 23 Saving.' 

My French colleague and I met Signor Mussolini again this morning and 
I send you by air mail text? which we now propose. I have also sent it direct 
to Secretary of State at Geneva through Aloisi. 

We suggest that if it is agreed to drop Article 4, the following phrase 
should be added at the end of Article 1; after (translate into French) ‘of 
peace’ (end of French) insert (translate into French) ‘and of restoration of 
European economical’ (end of French). 

In Article 3 paragraph 2 we propose to insert after (translate into French) 
‘rights’ (end of French) the word (‘translate into French) ‘recognised’ (end 
of French) instead of (translate into French) ‘on bases fixed’ (end of French). 

Repeated to Paris. 

! Not printed. This telegram of May 20 reported a discussion on the Four-Power Pact 
between Signor Mussolini and the British and French Ambassadors that afternoon. New 
texts for Articles 2 and 3 had been proposed and it was suggested that Article 4 should be 


dropped. Signor Mussolini had also seen Herr Goring, and believed that the Germans 
would accept a ten years’ agreement. 2 Not printed. 


No. 166 


Sir H. Rumbold (Berlin) to Sir F. Simon (Geneva) 
No. 41' Telegraphic [W 5646/40/98] 
BERLIN, May 22, 1933, 11.37 a.m. 

My telegram No. 119.? 

Baron von Neurath, whom I have now seen, says he may perhaps go to 
Geneva but in any case he would not be there before next Thursday.3 He 
will probably come to a decision on the point today. 

Repeated to Foreign Office. 


1 This telegram was addressed to Geneva as No. 41 and was repeated as No. 120 to the 
Foreign Office, where it was received on May 22 at 12.30 p.m. 


2 No. 164. 3 May 25. 
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No. 167 


Sir R. Vansittart to Sir R. Graham (Rome) 
No. 110 Telegraphic [C 4544/2607/62] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, May 22, 1933, 3.15 p.m. 

Paris telegram No. 105 Saving.! 

You should ensure that Italian Government appreciate significance of 
German amendment to Article 3 as explained to Lord Tyrrell. 

We naturally share the French desire that Germany should undertake at 
no time (not merely for the duration of the first Disarmament Convention) ° 
to exercise her right to equality of status except by stages as fixed by subse- 
quent international agreements. Acceptance by Germany of No. 3 of 
Mr. Roosevelt’s four ‘steps’ would achieve this result. Up till now however 
everything has pointed to the fact that the German Government will resist 
to the utmost all attempts to tie their hands after the expiry of the first 
Disarmament Convention. It is just possible that Mr. Roosevelt’s new 
proposal may now shake their resistance. For this reason it may be as well 
to go slow as regards the discussion of Article 3 until we know the German 
reply to Mr. Roosevelt though we should not wish to prolong the waiting 
period so far as to render impossible signature before June 12 (your telegram 
No. 1102). It would be useless to hope that we shall be able to extort from the 
German Government as a result of these pact negotiations anything more far- 
reaching than what they are prepared to concede in response to Mr. Roosevelt. 

When we know their reply to Mr. Roosevelt it will be for consideration 
whether we should not de well to accept the latest German draft of Article 3 
as being the best thing we can hope to obtain; or whether we should cut out 
Article 3 altogether. 

We do not like proposed French redraft of Article 4 with its insistence on 
reference to the Committee of Enquiry, and we think the French are going 
unduly far in their desire to restrict even economic discussions. We note, 
however, suggestion in your telegram No. 112.3 

Your telegram No. 110. If the French are met on (1) ‘methods and pro- 
cedures’ (2) omission of third parties and (3) inclusion of Article 10, they 
should make the one concession desired by Italy, Germany and ourselves, 
viz. omission of Article 16. I entirely agree that there is a vast difference 
between a five-year and ten-year agreement. Former will make very little 
effect and we must insist on the latter. 

Repeated to Paris, Berlin and Geneva. 


t No. 159. 2 No. 158. 3 No. 165. 
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No. 168 


Sir R. Vansittart to Sir R. Lindsay (Washington) 
No. 276 Telegraphic [W 5514/40/98] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, May 23, 1933, 12.30 p.m. 


Please deliver following message as soon as possible to the President. It 
will be released to London evening press this afternoon. 

(Begins.) His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom have read 
with much appreciation the message which the President of the United 
States of America addressed to the Heads of all countries participating in the 
Disarmament and Economic Conferences on May 16.! 

His Majesty’s Government feel that the action which Mr. Roosevelt has 
taken in addressing this message to the peoples of the world is of the highest 
importance and is well calculated to further the aim, which His Majesty’s 
Government have striven to secure, namely the success of the two world 
conferences. They entirely share the President’s view that on the successful 
outcome of these conferences hang the future happiness and prosperity of the 
world. 

They are all the more encouraged by Mr. Roosevelt’s message because 
the President places as the first step of his programme the adoption of the 
Draft Disarmament Convention presented to the Disarmament Conference 
by the Prime Minister on March 16 last. His Majesty’s Government see in 
this an earnest of the intention of the United States Government to colla- 
borate at Geneva in pressing the general adoption of this Draft Convention 
as a whole. His Majesty’s Government believe for their part that if this can 
be attained, the result will be a restoration of confidence between the nations 
of the world; and that thus the best preparation will be made for the vital 
decisions which the Monetary and Economic Conference will be called upon 


to take. (Ends.) 
1 See No. 146. 


No. 169 


Sir H. Rumbold (Berlin) to Sir F. Simon (Geneva) 
No. 43! Telegraphic [W 5837/40/98] 
BERLIN, May 24, 1933, 4.36 p.m. 

Foreign Office [telegram] No. 110 to Rome.? 

I ascertained from Secretary of State today that German Government have 
no intention of sending a formal reply to Mr. Roosevelt’s proposal as they 
considered Chancellor’s recent speech is in itself a sufficient reply. The 
President telegraphed an acknowledgment of this proposal on May 18. 

In reply to a further enquiry of mine regarding Baron von Neurath’s 
movements Secretary of State said that Baron von Neurath was watching 

' This telegram was addressed to Geneva as No. 43 and was repeated as No. 122 to the 


Foreign Office, where it was received on May 24 at 6.15 p.m. 
2 No. 167. 
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developments of discussions at Geneva. Herr von Biilow added that if the 
French Foreign Minister maintained the attitude he had taken about 
material at yesterday’s discussion there would not be much object in Neurath 
going to Geneva. 

Repeated to Foreign Office and Paris. 


No. 170 


Lord Tyrrell (Paris) to Sir F. Simon" (Received May 25) 
No. 112 Saving: Telegraphic [W 5814/40/98] 
My telegram No. 111 Saving.? BABI 14) 24.1905 

Official opinion here, so far as it has had time to form, is disappointed with 
Mr. Norman Davis’s declaration.? 

2. It is recognised that the formal renunciation of the policy of isolation 
and announcement of willingness to take a hand in European affairs is an 
epoch-making event. It is a first step and therefore a timid one; but, if it 
meets with no check, it must inevitably be followed by progressively firmer 
ones. It should therefore be greeted with the applause necessary to encourage 
it. From this point of view M. Léger told me that he personally regretted 
that France, through her spokesman in Geneva and in the press, had not 
displayed rather more enthusiasm. 

3. While the declaration is thus welcomed in its wider significance, its 
specific contents are regarded as disappointing. The two main features in 
which it is held to fall short of what we had been led to expect are: 

(i) that the United States hold aloof from the deliberations for deter- 
mining the aggressor, and reserve the right to form, subsequently, their own 
wholly independent opinion; 

(11) that, when finally satisfied as to the aggression, their intervention takes 
so purely negative a form.‘ 

Another point which is considered most disturbing 1s the passage referring 
to the eventuality of a nation insisting upon the right to rearm even though 


1 Sir J. Simon returned to London from Geneva on May 25. 

2 Not printed. This telegram of May 23 reported comments in the French press on 
Mr. Norman Davis’s speech. 

3 For Mr. Norman Davis’s declaration of May 22 in the General Commission see 
Records of the Conference for the Reduction and Limitation of Armaments: Minutes of the General 
Commission, vol. ii, p. 474. See also Foreign Relations of the United States, 1933, vol. 1, pp. 154-8. 

4 The reference is to the following paragraph: ‘In addition I wish to make it clear that 
we are ready not only to do our part toward the substantive reduction of armaments but, 
if this is effected by general international agreement, we are also prepared to contribute in 
other ways to the organisation of peace. In particular we are willing to consult [with] the 
other States in case of a threat to peace with a view to averting conflict. Further than that, 
in the event that the States, in conference, determine that a State has been guilty of a breach 
of the peace in violation of its international obligations and take measures against the 
violator, then, if we concur in the judgement rendered as to the responsible and guilty 
party, we will refrain from any action tending to defeat such collective effort which these 
States may thus make to restore peace.’ 
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other Powers have effected substantial measure of disarmament. It is feared 
that these words, particularly the word ‘right’ will give undue encourage- 
ment to Germany to take a stiffer attitude both now and in the future.’ 

4. Altogether, the ‘security’ offered by the American declaration 1s re- 
garded as inadequate to enable France to move very far from her present 
position. This view seems already to have taken definite shape in the attitude 
adopted at Geneva yesterday by M. Boncour, doubtless in conformity with 
decisions reached here in the morning by Conseil des Ministres. 

5. The majority decision taken in the Effectives Committee excluding the 
auxiliary police from the calculation of German effectives® has been received 
here with dismay. 

Repeated to Geneva. 

Ss The reference is to the following sentence in Mr. Davis’s speech: ‘If at this decisive point 
any nation should fail to give conclusive evidence of its pacific intentions and insist upon the 
right to rearm, even though the other Powers take effective and substantial steps towards 
disarmament, then the burden of responsibility for the failure of the Disarmament Con- 
ference, with the incalculable consequences of such a failure, would rest on the shoulders 
of that nation.’ 

6 This decision was taken on May 1. 38,000 of the Schutzpolizei were however to be 
included as effectives. On May 10 the Committee also decided to take the German para- 
military organizations into account, 


No. 171 


Sir F. Simon to Lord Tyrrell (Paris) 
No. 72 Telegraphic: by telephone [C 4738/2607/62] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, May 26, 1933, 6.45 p.m. 


Your telegrams No. 30 and No. 116 Saving of May 25.! 

1, Please see M. Daladier at once and give him the following message: 

I have now consulted my colleagues and they agree with me that if we may 
regard all other points as now settled so that the Four-Power Pact can 
be promptly initialled in Rome, His Majesty’s Government will consent to 
the mention of Article 16 of the Covenant in Article 2 of the Pact. M. 
Daladier will appreciate that we may have to face criticism from British 
public and parliamentary opinion, but in order to help M. Daladier’s 
Government we will face this in the general interests of European appease- 
ment. We attach the greatest value to the execution of the Pact forthwith 
both as a contribution towards Franco-Italian rapprochement and in the 
interests of general European appeasement. 

2. If Article 16 is mentioned the phraseology of Article 2 of the Pact must 
be slightly recast. It would of course be impossible to use the phrase ‘with a 
view to the ultimate application in Europe of Article 16’. The simplest 
amendment would make Article 2 run as in the next paragraph of this 
telegram. 

t Not printed. In these telegrams Lord Tyrrell had reported M. Daladier’s reasons for 
refusing to agree to the omission of a reference in the Four-Power Pact to Article 16 of the 
League Covenant. 
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3. ‘The High Contracting Parties, in respect of Articles 10, 16 and 19 of 
the Covenant, decide to examine between themselves and under reserve of 
decisions which can only be taken by the regular organs of the League 
of Nations, all proposals relative to the methods and procedures calculated, 
in case of need, to give due effect to these Articles.’ 

4. I must stipulate that the text does not include a phrase professing to 
describe the nature of Article 16 and therefore have cut out the descriptions 
of Articles 10 and 19. The variation in the final words of the Article is in my 
judgment absolutely necessary if Article 16 is referred to. We cannot proceed 
upon the assumption that the future will require Article 16 to be fully used. 
It is therefore necessary to speak of ‘due effect’ only in case of need. 

5. The French Government will doubtless have received through M. de 
Jouvenel the new Italian text of Article 4? which is as follows:—“The High 
Contracting Parties confirm their desire to concert on all economic questions 
having a common interest for Europe and particularly for its restoration, 
with a view to asettlement to be sought within the framework of the League of 
Nations’. We accept this text as it stands, and we do not doubt that the 
French Government will do the same. In these circumstances and subject to 
the French Government’s acceptance of our new text of Article 2 the negotia- 
tion seems to be complete; for, according to a message from Rome, Article 3 
has already been accepted by the French and Germans; and the Germans 
and Italians have already accepted the inclusion of Article 16. 

6. As soon as I hear that the French Government agree to the new text of 
Article 2, I will authorise Sir R. Graham to initial the pact in Rome: and this 
might take place early next week possibly on May 29. 

Repeated to Geneva and Rome and to Berlin. 


2 This text was a French redraft to which the Italian Government agreed, see No. 216, 
para. 27. 


No. 172 


Mr. Patteson (Geneva) to Sir F. Simon (Recetved May 26, 9.45 p.m.) 
No. 265 L.N. Telegraphic [W 6006]40/98) 


: GENEVA, May 26, 1933, 7.50 p.m. 
Following from Mr. Eden: 

Norman Davis sent for me today and we had a long conversation as to the 
future of this Conference. The present intention is to adjourn on June 10 
for the Economic Conference.!. Norman Davis suggested that Mr. Hender- 
son’s continual insistence on this date only gave the obstructionists encourage- 
ment in their delaying tactics. He wondered whether it would be possible 
either to postpone the date of the Economic Conference or to continue work 
while that Conference was in session. Mr. Henderson, I believe, also favours 
the latter proposal. I replied that I was convinced that postponement of the 
Economic Conference was out of the question and that I would myself be 
opposed to trying to continue work on Disarmament Conference at Geneva 

1 The World Economic Conference was due to open on June 12. 
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when the principal delegates of most countries would be in London; the only 
result must be ineffective waste of time. 

Norman Davis, I think, agreed with this reasoning and we both concluded 
that if any results are to be achieved of sufficient significance to assist the 
Economic Conference, they must be realised next week. We both felt that 
there was just a possibility that we might realise such measure of agreement 
as would enable the Conference to accept, except for minor amendments, 
Parts 1 and 2 of the British plan, subject to an effective system of control 
being worked out. Such results would be sufficiently near to success at least 
to redeem the Conference from failure and it might even be so staged as to 
afford a good curtain-raiser for the London Conference. ‘The Germans have 
withdrawn the main amendments on Part 2. 

The French will, of course, want a more stringent form of control and they 
have been encouraged in this by President Roosevelt. They must be asked 
to indicate at once what they would require so that we may decide whether 
it can be given them. 

A measure of agreement however on the above lines can only be realised 
in conversations between, in the first instance, the five Great Powers, each 
of whom would have to be represented by a principal delegate. These con- 
versations to be effective should be begun in the course of next week. 

Norman Davis has several times expressed his conviction that Hitler could 
be persuaded to come here. 


No. 173 


Mr. Patteson (Geneva) to Sir F. Simon (Recetved May 26, 9.50 p.m.) 
No. 268 L.N. Telegraphic [W 6004/40/98) 


GENEVA, May 26, 1933, 7.50 p.m. 

Following from Mr. Eden. 

German delegate spoke to me yesterday on the subject of figures of tanks. 
States represented at the Conference have been asked to put in their figures 
and he is wondering what to put in. He referred to declaration of His 
Majesty’s Government of November last and he observed it was necessary 
to try to settle once and for all this question of what had been called ‘re- 
armament’. He would not like to put in a figure without first discussing 
matter with me. I should be somewhat embarrassed by such discussion 
because I am not sure what we should be prepared to accept. November 
declaration seems to contemplate possibility of Germany having some tanks 
and this is apparently borne out by conclusions of Ministerial Committee 
on May 5! approved by Cabinet May to. 

On the other hand although Italian Government might be prepared to 
admit that Germany might have ‘samples’ United States Government are at 
present opposed to it and French Government are extremely unlikely to 
yield on the subject. Further if we allow Germany ‘samples’ of tanks can we 


™ See No. 179, para. 3(c), and also No, 141. 
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maintain refusal to allow her sample aircraft? I think we can do so on the 
ground that our Draft Convention contemplates possibility of ultimate total 
abolition of military aircraft for everyone. 

I should be very grateful for any suggestions. 


No. 174 


Mr. Patteson (Geneva) to Sir F. Simon (Received May 27, 12.30 p.m.) 
No. 269 L.N. Telegraphic [W 6015/40/98) 


GENEVA, May 27, 1933, 11.15 a.m. 

Following from Mr. Eden:— 

My telegram No. 265.! 

Mr. Davis has reported to me that he had a conversation last night with 
M. Boncour when he urged advisability of five-Power conversations next 
week. M. Boncour flatly rejected this and declined to meet Germans any- 
where except in public though he said he was willing to engage in private 
conversations with ‘friendly Powers’. Mr. Dulles has however informed 
Mr. Davis from Paris that M. Daladier is willing to engage in five-Power 
conversations next week.? In the circumstances perhaps you might consider 
advisability of stopping in Paris on your way should you decide to come here 
next Monday. 

t No. 172. 

2 Mr. Eden further reported in Geneva telegram No. 274 L.N. of May 27: 


‘Mr. Norman Davis tells me he hears that M. Daladier is willing to come here towards 
the end of next week. Mr. Norman Davis is anxious that we should by conversations with 
M. Boncour try to prepare the ground for decisions to be taken and he is anxious that you 
should come here if possible on Monday [May 29].’ 


No. 175 


Mr. Patieson (Geneva) to Sir F. Simon (Received May 27, 8.45 p.m.) 
No. 273 L.N. Telegraphic [W 6018/40/98] 


GENEVA, May, 27, 1933, 7.22 p.m. 

Following from Mr. Eden: 

“No resort to force’ declaration constitutes first Article of Chapter 1 of 
European pact prepared by Security Committee which will come before the 
General Commission in a day or two. I anticipate that demand will then be 
made that discussion on possible extension of declaration to the whole world 
which it was agreed should take place during the Conference should be 
entered on at once. In view of our acceptance of President Roosevelt’s 
declaration I suppose we can no longer oppose such extension. In any event 
I will try to induce United States delegate to speak before me and will take 
the same line as he in this matter. 
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No. 176 


Mr. Patteson (Geneva) to Sir F. Simon (Received May 27, 9.35 p.m.) 
No. 275 L.N. Telegraphic [W 6020/117/98) 


GENEVA, May 27, 1933, 8.35 p.m. 

Following from Mr. Eden. 

The Air Chapter of our Draft Convention was discussed today and had a 
bad reception. There was an overwhelming expression of opinion in favour 
of total abolition of military and naval air forces though some delegations 
would couple this with nationalization [sic ? internationalization] of civil 
aviation. Though I did my best to present arguments in our favour our 
Draft as it stands found no support except that M. Boncour expressed a 
measure of general approval. Reservation as to police bombing was uni- 
versally condemned except by Iraqi and Persian delegates. Latter has pro- 
posed amendment limiting reservation to territories of High Contracting 
Parties. United States delegate made strong appeal to us to reconsider our 
position in regard to police bombing. 

Spanish delegate realised that our procedure did not admit of taking votes 
on first reading but suggested there was obviously so large a consensus of 
opinion authors of Draft should be asked to take note of it, enter into con- 
versations, and produce amendments to text for the second reading. This I 
had to accept to do for alternative would have been a demand for an imme- 
diate note (? vote)! which the President might not have been able to resist 
even supposing he had wished to do so. Altogether this was most damaging 
day our Draft Convention has suffered. 

Second reading will not come up for some days but meanwhile we must 
be prepared to carry on negotiations referred to above. Would it be possible 
for Secretary of State for Air to come out here early next week to do this, if 
possible on Monday?? Matter is important because unless we make earnest 
attempt to meet the crisis that this portion of our Draft has aroused we are 
in danger of losing the good position we have gained with so much pain and 

ief. 

a This amendment is suggested on the file copy of the telegram. 2 May 209. 


No. 177 


Mr. Patieson (Geneva) to Sir F. Simon (Received May 29, 4.15 p.m.) 
No. 277 L.N. Telegraphic [W 6095/117/98] 


GENEVA, May 29, 1933, 3.10 p.m. 

Following for Deputy Chief, Air Staff, from Group Captain Babington. 

My Geneva telegram [No.] 275! to Foreign Office. 

It should be realised that there is no prospect of agreement upon abolition 
of air forces except as a distant ideal to be reached by stages. Nor is there any 
possibility of agreement on the allied question of internationalization of 

1 No. 176. 
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civil aviation and international air police force both of which under repeated 
examination in the United Kingdom have so far been shown to be im- 
practicable. 

In the circumstances there is no point, even if we had anything to concede, 
in His Majesty’s Government considering further concessions nor would with- 
drawal of police bombing reservation in deference to humanitarian sentiments 
have any effect in reconciling divergent views on the major question. 

In present unreal situation numerous delegations are advocating far- 
reaching proposals such as complete prohibition of bombing and total sup- 
pression of air forces, whilst, notwithstanding, large numbers of States are 
demanding increases in numbers of aircraft allowed them in Draft Con- 
vention, e.g. Switzerland the foremost protagonist of prohibition of air 
bombardment is not content with 75 but asks for 125 aircraft for purposes of 
national defence. France would not be content with 500; America will 
probably claim 1,000 or more, German position remains obscure. 

The fact is that prohibition of bombing has had no effect in reducing claims 
of countries. Spain considers M. Duca’s prohibition of air bombardment as 
completely unreliable and of no value. 

Possibility of any agreement on air matters turns on the Franco-German 
situation. In this matter we can act as intermediaries but have no contribu- 
tion to make. 

The urgent necessity appears to be to find test of air disarmament univer- 
sally acceptable at present time. The last [sic ? best] approach to any satis- 
factory agreement would seem to lie in concentrating on character of 
limitation, to which might be added measure of prohibition of air bombard- 
ment which will constitute compromise between views of the majority and 
minority of States. 

Parliamentary Under-Secretary hopes that Secretary of State for Air will 
be available to undertake negotiations at Geneva this week.? 

2 In reply to a parliamentary question on May jo, Mr. Baldwin stated that the policy of 
His Majesty’s Government remained unchanged with regard to their proposal to retain 


aerial bombardment for police purposes in certain outlying regions. See Parl. Deb., 5th 
ser., H. of C., vol. 278, cols. 1717-18. 


No. 178 


Lord Tyrrell (Paris) to Sir F. Simon (Received May 30) 
No. 122 Saving: Telegraphic [C 4842/2607/62] 


PARIS, May 29, 1933 

My telegram No. 38.! 

You will receive during course of the day through French Ambassador in 
London text of communication which French Government propose to make 
to the Little Entente and Poland when the Four-Power Pact is initialled. 

1 Not printed. This telegram of May 29 discussed details of the procedure of initialling 


the Four-Power Pact. Lord Tyrrell also reported that the French Government proposed to 
communicate an explanatory declaration to the Little Entente countries and Poland. 
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2. I spoke to Secretary-General of Ministry for Foreign Affairs about this 
this morning, and said that I feared it might be regarded in many quarters as 
deliberately diminishing the value of the Pact. He said that it did not, [? and] 
could not, of course, affect in any way the contents of the Pact. It was merely 
an interpretation of the bearing of the Pact on the relations between France 
and her allies. The passage regarding the maintenance of the rule of unani- 
mity? was no more than a statement of fact. France, as presumably all other 
Powers with peaceful intentions, would never agree to the breaking of this 
rule, which would be tantamount to zmposing a solution on an interested party. 
This did not mean that the provisions of the Pact relating to revision meant 
nothing at all. There were questions of procedure, such as arrangements 
for commissions of enquiry: there were also questions of revision which had 
no territorial character, e.g. improved arrangements in connection with 
Polish Corridor. Both these latter types of question came within the purview 
of the Pact. In fact all the proposed declaration did was to say what France 
would do in the event of a territorial question being brought before the 
Assembly ; wording of the Pact already excluded such a question being even 
discussed by the four Powers among themselves. 

3. I said that all this might be, and no doubt was, true; but that it seemed 
to me nevertheless unfortunate from the psychological point of view that the 
communication should synchronise with the initialling of the Pact. M. Léger 
replied that there was no other way of getting the Pact through. Nothing less 
would satisfy the Little Entente and, until the Little Entente had declared 
that their anxiety was allayed, no French Parliament would allow France to 
become a party. 

4. It is expected that the Little Entente will shortly make a public de- 
claration to the effect that they have no further qualms. Poland, for whom 
it now remains a matter of prestige rather than anything else, remains 
irreconcilable. Her obstinacy in this respect and the tactless methods of 
Polish Ambassador here have produced a further tension of Franco-Polish 
relations. 


2 The Notes addressed by the French Government on June 7 to the Ministers of the 
Czechoslovak, Roumanian, and Yugoslav Governments in Paris and to the French Am- 
bassador in Warsaw stated: ‘D’abord, il ne peut s’agir d’introduire aucune question de 
revision en dehors des régles fixées par l’article 19 du Pacte de la Société des Nations. 
D’autre part, dans l’éventualité de l’examen d’une procédure applicable au cas ot un ou 
plusieurs Etats, désirant soulever une question territoriale réglée par traités, se propo- 
seraient de demander 4a |’Assemblée de délibérer 4 ce sujet sur la base de cet article 19 du 
Pacte de la Société des Nations, le Gouvernement de la République n’acceptera aucune 
proposition qui tendrait 4 modifier les conditions dans lesquelles, aux termes du Pacte, 
Assemblée peut valablement inviter des Membres de la Société des Nations 4 procéder 4 
un nouvel examen des traités devenus inapplicables ou de situations internationales dont le 
maintien pourrait mettre en péril la paix du monde. L’unanimité des Membres présents, 
y compris les voix des Parties, actuellement nécessaire en application des principes généraux 
du Pacte, devra donc continuer a étre exigée pour que l’Assemblée puissc émettre le vote 
dont il s’agit.’ 

These Notes are published in the French official publication of. cit., Pacte d’entente et de 
collaboration paraphé a Rome le 7 juin 1933, pp. 23-25, 29. 
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No. 179 


Memorandum' by Mr. A. W. A. Leeper 
[W 6536/40/98] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, May 29, 1933 

Recent events at Geneva and elsewhere go far, I think, to justify the most 
extreme pessimism in regard to the prospects of a Disarmament Convention 
emerging. The discussion which has gone on the last few days on the first 
reading of the British Draft Convention has brought to light the extreme 
improbability of any agreed measure of disarmament being concluded. 
Though from the point of view of Anglo-American relations Mr. Norman 
Davis’s statement of the intentions of the United States Government in the 
case of united action against an aggressor State has been most welcome and 
has provided the opportunity for the Secretary of State to speak on the sub- 
ject in the House of Commons? so as to satisfy the House completely and in all 
probability improve our relations with America considerably, unfortunately 
none of this goes far enough to satisfy France’s tenacious demand for security. 
The only way in which this could have been done would have been if the 
British Government had announced that in view of America’s new attitude 
they no longer saw any difficulties in reaffirming Article 16 and interpreting 
it in the most precise fashion. After the discussion in the House of Commons 
last Friday I assume that any such course is definitely ruled out. 

2. This being the case, I fail to see how there is any possibility of France 
agreeing to any considerable measure of disarmament. Even if the Cabinet 
were to overrule the strong views of the Service Departments and decide that 
the British Government must rally to the Franco-American thesis of effective, 
continuous and automatic supervision of armaments—which is greatly to be 
desired—I venture to doubt whether that by itself, though very welcome to 
the French, would secure the passage of our Draft Convention or anything 
like it. While the French would welcome a continuous supervision of 
Germany’s armaments, they are very unlikely, till time has shown what 
Hitler means to do, to agree to forgo their superior armaments. A similar 
attitude to the French is sure to be adopted by other anxious neighbours of 
Germany. . 

3. If it is, as I submit, the case that the reduction of armaments by other 
Powers suggested in the British Draft Convention is at present out of the 
question, 1s there any advantage in continuing to pursue the present discus- 
sions at Geneva? There are certainly, I submit, fearful disadvantages in the 
course from our own point of view. 

(a) Saturday,} with its discussion on the first reading of the air articles, 
was, in Mr. Eden’s opinion, ‘the most damaging day our Draft Convention 
has suffered’. Mr. Eden found himself in the position of being attacked from 

1 This memorandum was headed: “The Disarmament Conference in extremis’. 


' 2 On Friday, May 26. See Parl. Deb., 5th ser., H. of C., vol. 278, cols. 1439-54. 
3 May 27. See No. 176. 
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all sides and his proposals to continue bombing for police purposes in out- 
lying districts met with no support whatsoever except to a limited extent 
from Persia and Iraq. One has only to look at the leading articles in the 
“Manchester Guardian’, ‘News Chronicle’ and ‘Daily Herald’ this morning 
to see that the British Government’s attitude on this matter, however it may 
be justified by local requirements, is going to be very valuable material for 
criticism by its opponents in this country and still more in other countries. 

(6) Unfortunately, this is not the only point in which His Majesty’s 
Government will find themselves sole or practically sole champions at Geneva 
of proposals which will appear to others out of keeping with real disarma- 
ment. We have suggested in our Draft Convention parity in military aircraft 
at the end of five years between all the Great Powers and propose the figure 
of 500 military aircraft. This by itself was a great deal to ask certain other 
countries to accept, for France would have to reduce her aircraft from nearly 
2,000 to 500 while our own reduction was merely from 750 to 500, but there 
was much to be said for it as a fair stage in the path of disarmament pending 
the discussion which was at once to begin on the possibility of complete 
abolition of military aircraft. However we now know that other parts of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations intend to make considerable demands in 
the way of military aircraft. India is, with the approval of His Majesty’s 
Government in the United Kingdom, to ask for 200, Canada for 200, 
Australia for 80 and the other three Dominions for considerable numbers. 
The grand total for the British Commonwealth of Nations is therefore likely 
to be at least 1,200 and has been put as high as 1,400. We may indeed be 
justified in our contention that the British Dominions are quite separate 
countries for armament purposes from the United Kingdom, but our con- 
tention nonetheless is not one which will appeal to other Governments. At 
Washington we agreed to naval parity between the United States of America 
and the British Commonwealth as a whole. The Americans, rightly or 
wrongly, will demand that similar parity in fact if not in form should be 
established in regard to military aircraft. In the forthcoming World 
Economic Conference we shall take the line that, if other countries declare 
that Imperial preferences should entitle them to most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment, such a demand is not acceptable to us because all these countries are 
parts of the King’s Dominions. But in regard to military aircraft we propose 
to say that all these countries are separate signatories and we cannot agree 
to associating their numbers with our own. In other words, as a foreigner 
sees it, we will ask France to reduce from nearly 2,000 military aircraft to 
500, and Italy, Japan, the U.S.A. and U.S.S.R. to make similar reductions, 
while the British Commonwealth of Nations as a whole will actually increase 
its forces, leaving it with a grand total of 1,200 to 1,400 against any other 
Power's 500. 

(c) Even worse in all probability will be the reception accorded to our 
proposals on tanks. It will be remembered that the Cabinet Committee 
decided on the 5th May ‘that the figure to be inserted in the tables of the 
number of tanks to be allowed to the United Kingdom might be in accord- 
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ance with the probable progress of the War Office construction programme, 
the actual number being dependent on the duration of the Convention and 
the provision of a definite safeguard that, in time of emergency, it would be 
possible to derogate from the figures finally inserted’. We asked the War 
Office officially a few days ago to let us have the numbers which they suggest. 
The Secretary of State for War has not yet reached a decision on this urgent 
matter but I fear there is every reason to suppose that the numbers we shall 
wish inserted for the United Kingdom will be on an increasing scale, and so far 
from constituting any sort of disarmament will be undisguisedly [an] increase 
of armaments. So here is a third point on which the British Government will 
be made to figure as the sole villain of the piece, since no other country so far 
as I am aware wishes to increase her tanks, every other country except France 
and Japan actually desiring total abolition of the weapon. It is clear that 
both in regard to tanks and military aircraft the attitude we propose to adopt 
will be one entirely justifying Germany in demanding [for] herself tanks and 
military aircraft, whether these are christened ‘samples’ or not. This is a 
demand which France and probably America will certainly not agree to in 
present circumstances. 

4. What then results from this? That it is clear that discussions proceeding 
on these lines will lead to no Disarmament Convention but will only succeed 
in calling down on our devoted heads the blame for the failure to conclude a 
Convention. It would be idle to discuss at this late stage the rights and 
wrongs of this question, the fact being that on all these points the views of the 
Service Departments have been allowed to prevail in spite of the arguments 
produced by the Foreign Office. It is much more important to consider what 
can be done to avoid a result which can hardly be desired by the British 
Government, that of Great Britain being held responsible by world opinion, 
including a large section of opinion in this country, for the breakdown of the 
Conference. 

5. Two lines of action suggest themselves to me: 

The first is the easiest but I venture to think far and away the most 
dangerous course. It is to suggest this week the adjournment of the Dis- 
armament Conference for some months to allow of the World Economic 
Conference proceeding and it is hoped (I am afraid perhaps without great 
justification) producing a favourable result. I fear that this proposal is not 
one that will commend itself (1) to Mr. Henderson, (2) to President Roose- 
velt, (3) to many other Governments. Even if it were accepted, 1s the situa- 
tion thereby improved? Surely an adjournment for several months would 
give Germany if not justification at least a wonderful opportunity to go ahead 
with rearmament. She is no doubt busily engaged on this at present. We 
know for instance (Air Ministry letter of the 17th May)4—that she is hard at 
work on building up a useful air force under the aegis of the active Herr 
Goring. While according to the Air Ministry’s source ‘all military aviation 
is to be camouflaged until the end of March 1934’, it appears that Germany 
has already ‘approximately 240 purely military aircraft’ and ‘a large number 

4 Not printed. 
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of orders for military types are now being given to the aircraft industry’. 
Similar activities are no doubt going on in regard to tanks and other weapons 
Germany is forbidden to possess. 

The second course of action—and one which I venture to submit is urgently 
required—is to carry the war into the German camp. My suggestion is that 
we should at once take the French Government fully into our confidence in 
this matter. If the Secretary of State is proceeding to Geneva within the next 
day or so I submit that he might find it useful to spend a day or even two days 
in Paris on the way and thrash the whole question out with M. Daladier. 
If we have certain secret information that the Germans are rearming, it is a 
safe guess that the French have a great deal more. They will not be loth to 
use it at the proper moment. M. Paul-Boncour, when questioned the other 
day by a Deputy as to why he did not show up Germany’s misdeeds, replied 
that a proper occasion must be chosen for this. What more proper occasion 
could be chosen than that at the Disarmament Conference, after Herr 
Nadolny has made one of his speeches in the best Hitlerian manner expound- 
ing Germany’s peaceful intentions, the British and French representatives 
should stand up one after another and declare that, much as they appreciate 
the sentiments which have been expressed, it 1s impossible for disarmament 
discussions to proceed when to their knowledge Germany is actually re- 
arming. Till this matter has been cleared up by the Council of the League, 
before whom they would propose at once to bring it, it is useless and indeed 
dishonest to continue the meetings of the General Commission of the Con- 
ference. This is no doubt a sensational step, but I submit it is better to take 
it now provided that in conjunction with the French we can make out, as we 
probably can, a strong case against the German Government’s actions, than 
to delay for weeks or even months allowing the Disarmament Conference not 
only to drift to its certain death but in doing so to place a large share of the 
blame for this unfortunate tragedy on the Heads of the British Government 
for their action in obstructing disarmament on the three particular points 
I have mentioned, of bombing, numbers of military aircraft and numbers of 
tanks, as well as on a good many others. 


A. W. A. LEEPER 


No. 180 


Sir E. Phipps (Vienna) to Sir F. Simon (Received June 6) 
No. 205 [C 5031/2092/3] 
VIENNA, May 29, 1933 
Sir, : 
The past week-end witnessed four events which show how far and how fast 


Austro-German enmity has developed since the advent to power of the Hitler 
régime in the Reich. 


2. The most important was the issue of a decree by the German Govern- 
ment according to which any German wishing to visit Austria, unless on 
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business, will have to obtain a visa permitting him to leave, which will cost 
1,000 marks. The reason given is that German tourists in Austria might be 
unaware of the Austrian Government’s decree forbidding the wearing of 
Nazi uniform, &c., and thus come into conflict with the Austrian authorities: 
in this way the ‘particularly friendly relations’ between the two countries 
might be disturbed. The ‘Reichspost’ describes this reason as ‘insincere’ and 
a ‘bad joke’, and the action taken as undisguised intervention in the internal 
affairs of a sovereign State, and an attempt to exert pressure by economic 
means. It was a melancholy fact that when the States of the world were about 
to meet to attempt to establish economic peace, one German State should 
use against another the sharpest weapon of economic war—the boycott: 
a sharper weapon than Germany had ever used in any of her many disputes 
with her other non-German neighbours. Austria would, however, know how 
to defend herself: Germany’s large export surplus to Austria was made up 
of goods which the latter could easily, and in most cases more profitably, 
obtain elsewhere. 

3. The second event is the transference to Passau in Bavaria of the meeting 
of the ‘Union of Germans Abroad’, originally announced for Whitsun at 
Klagenfurt in Carinthia. This is, incidentally, but the last of a series of 
similar measures: German entries for the Austrian Alpine flight and the 
Austrian officers’ steeplechase at Vienna, for instance, were withdrawn at 
the last moment. 

4. Thirdly, the German Government, fearing apparently that Herr 
Habicht, the member of the Reichstag who is 1n charge of the National 
Socialist movement in Austria, might be expelled from the country, an- 
nounced their intention of appointing him Press Attaché at their Legation 
here: it also appeared that they intended to attach a certain Herr von Kothen, 
who was National Socialist leader 1n Carinthia and has already been ex- 
pelled from Austria, to the German Legation in some capacity. Dr. Peter, 
Secretary-General at the Department for Foreign Affairs, informed the 
German Minister, on instructions, that he could, if he chose, call these 
gentlemen Press Attaché or any other title, but their names would not appear 
on the Diplomatic List and the Austrian Government would not hesitate to 
expel them if they continued their undesirable activities. 

5. The fourth occurrence was not precisely an event of Austro-German 
relations, but is a symptom of the same conflict. The Catholic students at 
Vienna University had arranged a ceremony on the 27th May, partly to 
celebrate the jubilee of certain of their associations and partly to com- 
memorate the death of Schlageter, the German Catholic student, who was exe- 
cuted by the French during the Ruhr occupation. This ceremony was violently 
disturbed by Nazi students, in spite of their promise not to interfere, and the 
Chancellor, who was to attend the ceremony and whose car drew up at 
the steps of the university just as several Catholic students were being helped 
down them severely wounded about the head and face, at once drove away 
and on reaching the Federal Chancery telephoned to the Rector of the 
university that he had left as a protest against this behaviour by the Nazi 
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students. Meanwhile, the police were compelled to infringe academic 
immunities, for the first time for twenty-five years, by entering the university 
building to restore order. The Chancellor told me that the university would 
be closed for some time; this has now been done, and it will only be reopened 
on the 7th June. Similar measures have been taken against all the Vienna 
high schools. 

6. I learn from a trustworthy source that the next move in the campaign 
is to be the organisation by the Nazis of a taxation strike throughout Austria, 
the reason given being that the interruption of the tourist traffic has rendered 
the payment of taxes impossible. 

7. I am sending a copy of this despatch to His Majesty’s Ambassador at 
Berlin. 

I have, &c., 
Eric PHipps 


No. 181 


Mr. Patteson (Geneva) to Sir F. Simon (Recetved May 30, 10.15 a.m.) 
No. 282 L.N. Telegraphic [W 6096/117/98) 


GENEVA, May 30, 1933, 8.57 a.m. 

Following from Mr. Eden. 

If conversations are to be initiated this week on the subject of air chapter 
it is necessary to know what if any modifications we might be ready to con- 
sider. 

After conversation with certain other delegates it seems to me that some- 
thing on the following lines may be proposed to us. 

‘The High Contracting Parties accept from now the principle of total 
abolition of military and naval aviation in combination with measures of 
international co-operation in respect of civil aviation to prevent its use for 
military purposes. The Permanent Disarmament Commission is charged 
with preparation of a convention to realise this principle with a view to an 
air disarmament conference which shall take place not later than 1936.’ 

I should be glad to learn whether His Majesty’s Government would be 
able to agree on anything on the above lines. 


No. 182 


Mr. Patteson (Geneva) to Sir F. Simon (Recetved May 30, 11.45 a.m.) 
No. 283 L.N. Telegraphic [W 6104/40/98 | 


GENEVA, May 30, 1933, 11.0 a.m. 

Following from Mr. Eden. 

Present intention is to begin second reading of Parts 1 and 2 of Draft 
Convention towards the end of the week. Mr. Henderson’s hope is to com- 
plete this second reading by about June 11. Voting will be taken on every 
issue where there is a divergence of view. 
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It is clearly desirable that we should regulate as many as possible of 
important points discussed with other Great Powers before votes are taken. 
The next ten days will therefore be the most crucial of the Conference and 
I much hope that it will be possible for you or for some other Cabinet 
Minister to be here for them. You will appreciate that there is not only the 
difficult task of seeking to promote agreement amongst other Powers upon 
our drafts but also that of maintaining the lead we have hitherto held, which 
must present formidable difficulties. Decisions will have to be taken at short 
notice upon a wide variety of issues and upon these will depend position in 
which we shall find ourselves at the finish. 


No. 183 


Mr. Patteson (Geneva) to Sir F. Simon (Received May 31, 6.30 a.m.) 
No. 286 L.N. Telegraphic [W 6171/40/98] 


GENEVA, May 30, 1933, 11.45 p.m. 

Following from Mr. Eden. 

I had a long talk with Mr. Norman Davis last night on the present position 
as regards security. Yesterday’s discussion in General Commission showed 
that there is a strong movement in favour of the proposed definition of 
aggression.! French have adopted most of it for proposed Continental Pact 
and under proposed re-draft of Article 6, Part I, all signatories of the Con- 
vention are asked to apply it for the purposes of determining breaches of 
Kellogg Pact or the Covenant. 

Mr. Davis while altogether opposed to proposed definition obviously feels 
something must be done to meet this situation particularly in view of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s declaration and his own speech on May 22 in which he 
suggested a definition of aggression. His idea 1s that we should, in consulta- 
tion, try to evolve a criterion of a non-rigid character and based on his 
speech which we could accept and which would be inserted in Part I. If 
American Government were prepared to proceed on these lines they would 
add a corresponding statement to their proposed declaration. Text given in 
my immediately following telegram? has been prepared in consultation 
between the two delegations and is being telegraphed to Washington. While 
it is highly unlikely that Russia would accept it, Davis believes that the 
French would be satisfied with something of the sort. 

Under the proposed arrangement there is a possibility of definition being 
applied to us if we are accused of a breach of the Kellogg Pact but while any 
definition may be inconvenient from this point of view, the one proposed 
would seem to be as innocuous as any that could be devised. 

1 i.e. the Politis resolution adopted by the Sub-committee on Security on May 24. This 
definition was based on proposals put forward by M. Litvinov in the General Committee 
on February 6, and was embodied in Conventions between the U.S.S.R. and (i) Afghanistan, 
Estonia, Latvia, Persia, Poland, Roumania and Turkey of July 3, (ii) Czechoslovakia, 
Roumania, Turkey and Yugoslavia of July 4, (iii) Lithuania of July 5, 1933. See British 
and Foreign State Papers, vol. 136, pp. 545-8, 632-3, and 754-5. 2 No. 184. 
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Were we, for instance, to repeat the despatch of a defence force to Shanghai 
this could not be taken as even prima facie evidence of aggression unless it 
were judged to be (a) ‘an invasion’ or (8) ‘in violation of treaties’. It would 
surely be neither. If Americans are authorised to proceed on these lines, may 
I do the same?* Matter is urgent as we have to engage in conversations 
with French and other delegations beginning tomorrow, to see whether a 
solution of present situation can be found. 

3 The reference is to the landing of a British defence force in Shanghai in January, 1927. 

* No reply to this question has been traced in the Foreign Office archives and in view 


of the decision taken at Geneva on June 1 (see No. 196, note 1) and Mr. Eden’s arrival 
in London on June g it is unlikely that a reply was sent to Geneva. 


No. 184 


Mr. Patteson (Geneva) to Stir F. Stmon (Recewved May 31, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 287 L.N. Telegraphic [W 6173/40/98) 
GENEVA, May 30, 1933, 11.45 p.m. 

Following from Mr. Eden. 

Following is text referred to in my immediately preceding telegram.! 

In determining under Article 6, Chapter I of Draft Convention, State 
which has been responsible for a breach of the Pact of Paris (Kellogg-Briand 
Pact) and in determining, under Annex Y, State which shall be considered to 
have resorted to war, we presume that the High Contracting Powers which 
are parties respectively either to Part 1 of Draft Convention or Annex Y 
thereto or both agree that they will consider, as prima facte evidence of such 
breach or of such resort to war, the fact that a State in violation of treaties 
invades with its armed forces territory of another State whether by land, sea 
or air and whether with or without a declaration of war. 

In the event that there have been mutual invasions of territory by two or 
more States then fact that any State refuses to evacuate territory which it 
may have thus invaded upon being summoned to do so either following 
Conference of Powers pursuant to Part 1 of Draft Convention or pursuant 
to any action or decision taken under Annex Y shall be deemed to be prima 
facie evidence of breach or resort to war herein before mentioned. 


1 No. 183. 


No. 185 


Memorandum on the circumstances in which measures can be taken to compel 
observance by Germany of her obligations under Part V one Naval, 
and Air Clauses) of the Treaty of Versailles 
[CG 4924/245/18] 

FOREIGN OFFICE, May 30, 1933 
The concluding paragraphs of the memorandum respecting the organisa- 
tion of the German police auxiliaries enclosed in the French Ambassador’s 
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communication of the 5th May, 1933! (Annex I), state that ‘If the Reich 
were not soon to take the measures necessary to re-establish a normal situa- 
tion as regards the police, the Government of the Republic would be unable 
to admit the continuance of a state of affairs clearly contrary to the obliga- 
tions contracted by Germany, and from which she is not entitled to free 
herself by unilateral action. The Government of the Republic sincerely 
hopes that were such a situation to arise, the British Government would be 
ready to concert with it on the measures necessary to put an end to a definite 
infraction of the treaty, and of the subsequent agreements which laid down 
the manner in which the treaty should be applied.’ These passages in the 
French memorandum must be read in conjunction with the statement in 
M. Paul-Boncour’s speech in the Senate on the 4th May, 1933, in which he 
said that ‘If Germany does not abandon these organisations (i.e., the illegal 
associations, auxiliary police, &c.), then the Treaty of Versailles must be 
applied.’ The obligations assumed by Germany in respect of her police force 
are set forth in aseparate Memorandum? The ‘illegal associations’ mentioned 
by M. Paul-Boncour are, of course, no new phenomenon. They have been 
a problem ever since the Allied Governments started to enforce the military 
clauses of the Treaty of Versailles. Another memorandum? shows how the 
problem has been dealt with and to what degree the taint of illegality attaches 
to them. 

2. But it must not be lightly assumed that if the German Government in 
the near future is to be summoned to apply the Treaty of Versailles, it will 
merely be because of illegal measures it has recently adopted in regard to the 
police and the associations. If this was the sum total of Germany’s offences, 
His Majesty’s Government and, indeed, the Members of the League Council 
might hesitate to force matters to an issue; but the attitude of the German 
Government has recently shown itself so aggressive that it 1s necessary to take 
into account the possibility of Germany deciding to rearm on a large scale, 
either clandestinely or as an open act of defiance. It is in the anticipatory 
light of this possibility that the present Memorandum should be read, and 
not merely in the light of the German Government’s recent tinkerings with 
the police and the ‘illegal associations’. Also, for the purpose of this Memo- 
randum it is assumed that Germany does not accompany a violation of her 
disarmament obligations with an unprovoked recourse to war; if she were 
to do so, the legal position would be simple. | 

3. In considering what ‘measures’ could be taken ‘to put an end to a 
definite infraction of the Treaty’, and what is meant by ‘applying’ the 
Treaty of Versailles in a case in which the Treaty has been violated, it 1s 
necessary to consider the question of rights and obligations under two aspects: 
(a) The Treaty of Versailles (including for this purpose the subsequent dis- 
armament arrangements made between the ex-Allied Governments and the 
German Government); and (6) the Treaties of Locarno, the Covenant,and 
the Pact of Paris. It may be stated at once that Part XIV (guarantees) of the 
Treaty of Versailles cannot be employed. As the evacuation of the Rhineland 

t No. 114. 2 Not printed. 
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has been completed before the expiry of the period laid down by the Treaty, 
the ex-Allies cannot make use of the provision of Article 429 which enabled 
the evacuation to be delayed in the event of the guarantees against un- 
provoked aggression by Germany not being considered sufficient. Part XIV 
does not provide for re-occupation of the Rhineland save in the event of 
non-compliance by Germany with her reparation obligations; and the 
‘International Agreement on the Evacuation of the Rhineland Territory’ 
of the goth August, 1929 (Cmd. 3417),3 contains no provision or reservation 
respecting re-occupation. 
4. Article 213 of the Treaty of Versailles provides that:— 


‘So long as the present Treaty remains in force, Germany undertakes 
to give every facility for any investigation which the Council of the League 
of Nations, acting if need be by a majority vote, may consider necessary.’ 


If then any of the ex-Allies considers that the Treaty of Versailles or some 
subsequent agreement or decision taken under it has been violated by 
Germany in the matter of some provision of Part V (Military, Naval and Air 
Clauses), the first step is, presumably (unless the facts are notorious or un- 
disputed), a demand for an investigation under Article 213. In 1924 and 
1925, the Council of the League approved rules for the conduct of an enquiry 
of this nature; and on the 11th December, 1926, the Council adopted a 
report (Annex II)+ which elucidated these rules.’ According to this report, 
“The Council of the League of Nations, acting by a majority vote, shall 
decide in conformity with Article 213 of the Treaty of Versailles whether it 
is necessary to hold an investigation, and it shall then specify the object and 
the limits of such investigation. The Commission of Investigation shall act 
under the Treaty and on the instructions of the Council; the Council’s 
decisions shall be taken by a majority vote. ... To render an effective 
investigation possible, the Commission shall apply to the German Govern- 
ment, who will procure without delay the assistance of the competent 
authority.’ 

5. The powers possessed by the Council of the League under Article 213 
are powers of investigation only, i.e., enquiry into and determination of the 
facts. If the result of the investigation is to establish facts which any of the 
ex-Allies considers to constitute a violation by Germany of an engagement 
into which she entered under the Treaty of Versailles, there arises between 
the ex-Ally concerned and Germany a dispute. The League (see Sir Cecil 
Hurst’s minute of the 27th January, 1925: Annex ITI®) is not a party to this 


3 This Agreement is also printed in British and Foreign State Papers, vol. 130, pp. 193-4. 

4+ Not printed. See League of Nations Official Journal, February 1927, p. 162. 

5 Note in original: ‘In the one case where a violation of the military clauses of the Treaties 
of Peace was referred to the Council of the League of Nations, the latter, for reasons which 
need not be discussed here, decided not to use the machinery established by the above 
decisions, but to deal with the matter by means of an ad hoc committee drawn from the 
Secretariat (for details, see Annex to Memorandum on Disarmament of ex-Enemy Countries, 
[not printed]).’ 

6 Not printed. Sir C. Hurst was at that time Legal Adviser to the Foreign Office. 
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dispute. But, whilst its rdle (see Sir C. Hurst’s minute), ‘under Article 213 
will have been fulfilled by its enquiry into and determination of facts, its réle 
under the terms of the Covenant as an organisation for endeavouring to 
bring the disputants to a harmonious conclusion of their quarrel will begin.’ 
A refusal by Germany to admit an investigation would amount to a breach 
of Article 213 and would in itself produce a dispute. 

6. It is essential that any such dispute should not be handled in such 
a way as to expose the ex-Allies to the possibility of sanctions resulting from 
a breach of their own international obligations, and it is therefore necessary to 
consider carefully the treaty provisions applicable to such a dispute. Even 
when the coercive measures in contemplation do not involve the use of force, 
it will still be necessary that they should not be applied until the whole of the 
procedure provided for in the Covenant and the Treaties of Locarno as set 
forth in the following paragraphs has been exhausted. 

7. It will be convenient, in the first instance, to assume that the dispute 
is between France (or Belgium, whose treaty position is identical with that 
of France) and Germany. Article 3 of the main Locarno Treaty and the 
Locarno Arbitration Convention between Germany and France (Cmd. 
2525)’ provide for the settlement by peaceful means of ‘all questions of every 
kind which may arise between them and which it may not be possible to 
settle by the normal methods of diplomacy.’® Under these treaties disputes 
‘with regard to which the parties are in conflict as to their respective rights’ 
(i.e., disputes of a legal character) are, except in cases where a special pro- 
cedure is laid down in other conventions, to go to an arbitral tribunal or to 
the Permanent Court; the parties may, however, agree to submit the dispute 
to the Permanent Conciliation Commission set up under the Franco-German 
Convention, 1n which case the dispute only goes to an arbitral tribunal or the 
Permanent Court if the conciliation procedure fails. All other disputes go to 
the Permanent Conciliation Commission, and, 1f this procedure fails to pro- 
duce a settlement, to the Council of the League, which is to deal with them 
under Article 15 of the Covenant. If Germany refuses to submit the dispute 
to peaceful settlement, France must, under the last paragraph of Article 5 of 
the main Locarno Treaty, bring the matter before the Council, which will 
propose what steps should be taken; the parties to the Treaty ‘shall comply 
with these proposals’. 

8. In the circumstances contemplated Germany may dispute the existence 
of the facts alleged to constitute a breach of her disarmament obligations, or 
contend that they do not constitute a violation of those obligations, or raise 
some legal defence, such as that the failure of the ex-Allies to disarm has released 
her from these obligations. In any one of these events the dispute would be 


7 This convention is also printed in British and Foreign State Papers, vol. 122, pp. 124-8. 

8 Note in original: ‘This obligation is reinforced by (a) Article 12 of the Covenant and 
(5) Article 2 of the Pact of Paris (Cmd. 3410), by which Germany and France have agreed 
that “‘the settlement or solution of all disputes or conflicts, of whatever nature or of whatever 
origin they may be, which may arise between them shall never be sought except by pacific 
means,” ’ 
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of a legal character and should be referred to an arbitral tribunal or to the 
Permanent Court. It would seem that only in the event of Germany ad- 
mitting without seeking to excuse a violation of her disarmament obligations 
would the dispute be one for the alternative procedure of conciliation, fol- 
lowed, if necessary, by a reference to the Council. 

g. If the case goes to judicial decision, and if either the decision is in 
favour of Germany or Germany complies with it, the dispute is settled. If 
Germany refuses to comply with a judicial decision given against her, the 
last paragraph of Article 5 of the main Treaty of Locarno applies and France 
has to bring the matter before the Council of the League; the Council is to 
propose what steps are to be taken and all the parties to the Treaty are to 
comply with those proposals. It follows from this that (1) if Germany refused 
to comply with the Council’s proposals she would be committing another 
breach of her treaty obligations, (2) if the Council made proposals for en- 
forcing the judicial decision, the other parties to Locarno would be bound to 
carry out those proposals. The position and powers of the Council under 
these Locarno provisions are the same as under Article 13 (4) of the Cove- 
nant; but the effect of the provisions in question is to give to the Council’s 
proposals greater force than they possess under the Covenant. It may 
probably be assumed that, for the purpose of making such proposals, the 
Council must be unanimous, not counting the parties to the dispute; the 
question of the nature of the proposals which the Council might make will 
be considered later. 

10. If the dispute is of a non-legal character and is accordingly submitted 
to a procedure of conciliation, either party can, if agreement has not been 
reached within a month from the termination of the labours of the Perma- 
nent Conciliation Commission, bring the dispute before the Council, which 
is to deal with it under Article 15 of the Covenant (Article 18 of the Franco- 
German Locarno Arbitration Convention). If the Council succeeds in 
effecting a settlement of the dispute, the matter will be disposed of, and the 
Council is to make a public statement about the dispute and the terms of 
settlement (Article 15, paragraph 3). If no settlement is reached, the 
Council ‘either unanimously or by a majority vote shall make and publish 
a report containing a statement of the facts of the dispute and the recom- 
mendations which are deemed just and proper in regard thereto’ (Article 15, 
paragraph 4). If this report by the Council is unanimous except for one or 
more of the parties to the dispute, the Members of the League agree that 
they will not go to war with any party to the dispute which complies with the 
recommendations of the report (Article 15, paragraph 6). If no such unani- 
mous report is reached, the Members of the League can ‘take such action as 
they shall consider necessary for the maintenance of right and justice’ 
(Article 15, paragraph 7). 

11. At this point it will be convenient to consider the hypothesis of the 
dispute being between the United Kingdom and Germany. In that case 


9 Note in original: “This also applies to the case where Germany refuses to submit the 
dispute to peaceful settlement—see last sentence of paragraph 7 above.’ 
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the Locarno Arbitration Conventions would not be applicable, but since the 
dispute would presumably be one ‘likely to lead to a rupture’, Article 12 of 
the Covenant would apply, and the dispute would have to be submitted 
either to judicial settlement (which could be done under the Optional 
Clause) or to the Council. In the event of a submission to judicial settlement, 
the position would be the same as that indicated in paragraph 9 above in the 
case of a Franco-German dispute, except that the last paragraph of Article 5 
of the main Locarno Treaty would not be applicable, with the result that 
(i) the Council would have no specific power to make proposals in the event of 
Germany refusing to submit the case to judicial decision (though it could 
deal with the situation under its ordinary powers); (ii) in the event of Ger- 
many refusing to carry out a judicial decision, while the Council could 
(under Article 13 (4) of the Covenant) propose steps to be taken to give 
effect to the decision, there would be no obligation on the parties to the 
Locarno Treaty to comply with those proposals. In the event of the dispute 
being of a non-legal character and being referred to the Council’ the 
position would be precisely the same as in the case of a Franco-German 
dispute, which had been referred to the Council after a failure of the con- 
ciliation procedure. 

12. It will be seen, therefore, that a situation may arise in which (1) the 
Council"! might, under the last paragraph of Article 5 of the main Locarno 
Treaty, propose steps to deal with a refusal by Germany to submit a dispute 
to peaceful settlement; (2) in the case of a dispute of a legal character the 
Council" might, under the last paragraph of Article 5 of the main Locarno 
Treaty and Article 13 (4) of the Covenant, propose steps to give effect to a 
judicial decision with which Germany refused to comply; (3) in the case of 
a non-legal dispute, the Council"! might (under Article 15) make recom- 
mendations involving steps to be taken against Germany with the object of 
putting an end to her violation of her disarmament obligations; (4) in a non- 
legal dispute where the Council had failed to make a unanimous report, the 
ex-Allies concerned would be entitled (under Article 15 (7)) to take such 
action as they might consider necessary with that object. In so far as action 
taken under any of these headings consisted of measures like economic 
pressure which did not involve the use of force, no difficulties resulting from 
treaty obligations not to resort to force would arise, and the important 
questions which would present themselves as to the possibility and probable 
effect of such measures, and the position in relation thereto of States not 
parties to the dispute, are not within the scope of this memorandum. But in 
relation to forcible measures involving the invasion or occupation of German 
territory, while in the circumstances postulated no question of their com- 


10 Note in original: ‘His Majesty’s Government could if they liked refer the dispute to the 
Assembly instead of the Council, which France could not do under Article 18 of the Locarno 
Arbitration Convention. For the sake of simplicity this possibility is disregarded in the 
present memorandum.’ 

1! Note in original: “This means the Council acting unanimously, the votes of the parties 
to the dispute not being counted.’ 
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patibility with the Covenant would arise, it is necessary to take into account 
the provisions of Article 2 of the Treaty of Locarno and of the Pact of Paris. 

13. Under Article 2 of the main Locarno Treaty, Germany and Belgium 
and Germany and France mutually undertake that they will in no case attack 
or invade each other or resort to war against each other. This provision does 
not, however, apply (with other exceptions not now relevant) to ‘action as 
the result of a decision taken by the Assembly or by the Council of the League 
of Nations or in pursuance of Article 15, paragraph 7, of the Covenant of the 
League of Nations, provided that in this last event the action is directed 
against a State which was the first to attack’. It follows that an invasion or 
occupation of German territory would be permissible only in the following 
cases :— 


(1) Where Germany had refused to submit the dispute to peaceful settle- 
ment or to comply with an arbitral or judicial decision, and where the 
Council had unanimously, the votes of the parties to the dispute not 
being counted, decided (under Article 5, last paragraph, of Locarno) 
to propose such an invasion or occupation. 

(2) In the case of a non-legal dispute which had been submitted to the 
Council under Article 15, where the Council had unanimously, the 
votes of the parties to the dispute not being counted, agreed to a report 
recommending such an invasion or occupation. 


14. It may, perhaps, be contended that in the latter case the invasion or 
occupation would be permissible if recommended only by a majority of the 
Council under Article 15 (4). This argument does not, however, appear 
sound; in the case of a majority report under paragraph 4, paragraph 7 
applies, under which ‘the Members of the League may take such action as 
they consider necessary for the maintenance of right and justice’, but under 
Article 2, paragraph 3, of Locarno the invasion of German territory 1s only 
permissible in a case falling under Article 15 (7) if such action ‘is directed 
against a State which was the first to attack’. 

15. It should be added that the provision in Article 12 (1), which forbids 
‘resort to war’ until three months after the Report by the Council, would 
presumably not be regarded as applicable to an occupation of German 
territory which had been recommended by the Council. 

16. The question arises whether there is in fact any possibility of the 
Council unanimously recommending action of this nature. All that can be 
said is that this would largely depend on the actual circumstances of the case 
and the attitude which the public opinion of the world adopted towards 
them. In the event of the Council failing to recommend action of this nature, 
or even of its failing to make any unanimous recommendations at all, 
measures such as economic pressure not involving the use of force would be 
permissible so far as the treaties discussed in this memorandum are con- 
cerned, though there may be other instruments, such as a commercial treaty 
with Germany, which might be inconsistent with such action. 

17. Article 2 of the main Locarno Treaty does not apply to the United 
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Kingdom, which 1s consequently not bound by the limitations resulting from 
that article on the power to attack or invade Germany (see paragraph 14). 
Assuming that the necessary procedure for the peaceful settlement of the 
dispute had been adopted (see paragraph 12 above), it is only the provisions 
of the Pact of Paris which His Majesty’s Government have to take into 
account in relation to the invasion or occupation of German territory. 

18. As regards the Pact of Paris, the correspondence which preceded its 
signature (see Annex IV)!2 makes it sufficiently plain that the Pact does not 
forbid war in cases where it is undertaken in pursuance of the provisions of 
the Treaty of Locarno, and, if so, it could not forbid military measures such 
as the invasion or occupation of German territory in cases where such action 
were taken in virtue of that treaty. Action of this nature, if taken in pursuance 
of a unanimous recommendation by the Council in one of the cases (1), (2) or 
(3) set out in paragraph 12 above, could not be regarded as a recourse to 
war ‘as an instrument of national policy’. But invasion of German territory 
carried out merely on the strength of a majority recommendation of the 
Council (and consequently under Article 15 (7) of the Covenant) would 
probably be held to constitute a violation of the Pact of Paris. The proposed 
Declaration not to Resort to Force whichis at present before the Disarmament 
Conference, and Mr. Roosevelt’s similar proposal of the 16th May, must be 
disregarded since it 1s not at present known whether or in what form either 
of them will be adopted, but it is probably safe to assume that they would not 
exclude action of the nature contemplated in cases where it would be per- 
missible under the Pact of Paris and the Treaty of Locarno. 

19. One form of forcible action against Germany which has not so far 
been considered is a ‘pacific blockade’ (without declaration of war) of the 
German coast. Such action does not appear to be covered by the prohibition 
in Article 2 of the main Locarno Treaty to attack or invade Germany. 
Action of this nature might conceivably be recommended by the Council in 
the circumstances dealt with in paragraph 12 above, but, apart from any 
questions as to its practicability and effect, the position of States not parties 
to the dispute would obviously cause difficulties which are not within the 
scope of this memorandum. 

_ 20. In the special case of a violation by Germany of the provisions relating 
to the Rhineland demilitarized zone (Articles 42-44 of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles), the procedure of conciliation provided by the Locarno Arbitration 
Conventions can be applied, in accordance with the International Agreement 
on the Evacuation of the Rhineland Territory (Cmd. 3417). It is, however, 
also possible to employ the procedure laid down in Article 4 of the main 
Locarno Treaty, under which an alleged violation of the provisions in question 
is brought before the Council. If satisfied that such violation has been com- 
mitted, the Council will notify its finding to the other Locarno Powers, who 

12 Not printed. This annex contained extracts from the correspondence referred to in 
which the French, German, British, and United States Governments defined their con- 


ception of the relation of the Pact to the Covenant of the League of Nations and the Locarno 
Treaty. The correspondence is printed in Cmd. 3109 and Cmd. 3153 of 1928. 
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are then to come immediately to the assistance of the complaining Power. 
It will be noticed that the processes which have to be gone through before 
sanctions can be applied to Germany in the event of her infringing Part V 
of the Treaty are so curtailed in the case of her violating Articles 42 and 43 
of the Treaty, that it is possible for the Locarno Powers in the latter case to 
proceed at once to the invasion or occupation of German territory as soon 
as the Council is satisfied'3 that a violation has been committed. The reason 
for this distinction is that, whereas an infraction of Part V of the Treaty of 
Versailles merely constitutes a dispute between Germany and the other 
signatories of the Treaty, an infraction of Articles 42 and 43 is, according to 
Article 44, to be regarded as the commission of a hostile act against the other 
signatory Powers, and, as such, is tantamount to a resort of [sic ? to] war in the 
sense of Article 16 of the Covenant. 

21. In conclusion, it may be convenient to indicate the position of Ger- 
many’s eastern neighbours—Poland and Czechoslovakia. These countries 
concluded at Locarno arbitration treaties with Germany'* which are practic- 
ally identical with the Franco-German and Belgo-German treaties, and 
consequently the position of Poland and Czechoslovakia as regards the 
procedure to be adopted for dealing with a dispute arising out of a violation 
by Germany of her disarmament obligations is identical with that described 
in regard to France and Belgium in paragraphs 7-10 above. Poland and 
Czechoslovakia are not parties to the main Locarno Treaty and are conse- 
quently not bound by the undertaking not to attack or invade Germany; 
their position in this respect is identical with that of the United Kingdom 
(paragraph 16 [17] above) in that the Pact of Paris is the only treaty obliga- 
tion which they have to take into account. 

22. The above considerations seem to lead to the following conclusions :— 


(i) In the event of a violation by Germany of her disarmament obliga- 
tions, it is essential that the complaining Powers should proceed in 
strict accordance with their obligations under the Covenant and the 
Treaty of Locarno, even if the coercive measures contemplated do not 
involve the use of force; 

(ii) Normally the first step would be a request to the Council of the League 
of Nations to carry out an investigation under Article 213 of the 
Treaty of Versailles; 

(111) If the result of the investigation is to establish facts regarded as con- 
stituting a violation of Germany’s obligations, the resulting dispute 
must, if between Germany and France or Germany and Belgium, 
be submitted, according to its nature, either to judicial settlement 
or to conciliation followed, if necessary, by reference to the League 
under Article 15. If between Germany and the United Kingdom, 
it must go either to the Permanent Court or to the Council; 

13 Note in original: “The Council can satisfy itself on this point either by an ad hoc enquiry, 

or by using the method of investigation which has been created for implementing Article 213 


of the Treaty of Versailles.’ 
14 See British and Foreign State Papers, vol. 122, pp. 288-9. 
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(iv) In the event of Germany refusing to submit the dispute to judicial 
settlement or to comply with an arbitral or judicial decision, the 
matter must be brought before the Council under the last paragraph 
of Article 5 of Locarno; 

(v) The invasion or occupation of German territory would (subject to 
paragraph (vi)) be permissible if, but only if, the Council acting 
unanimously (the votes of the parties to the dispute not being 
counted) recommended such action under Article 5, last paragraph 
of Locarno or Article 15 (4) of the Covenant; 

(vi) In the case of a sufficiently serious violation of Articles 42 or 43 of the 
Treaty of Versailles, a shorter procedure can be employed, and the 
invasion or occupation of German territory would be permissible as 
soon as the Council had satisfied itself that such a violation existed; 

(vu) Subject to any difficulties arising from instruments like commercial 
treaties, measures such as economic pressure not involving the use of 
force would be permissible (whether or not the Council had made a 
unanimous recommendation to that effect) assuming that the pro- 
cedure prescribed for the settlement of the dispute had been adopted. 
The same is probably the case as regards a ‘pacific blockade’ of 
German ports. The practicability and possible effects ofsuch measures 
are not within the scope of this memorandum. 


No. 186 


Sir F. Simon to Lord Tyrrell (Paris) 
No. 924 [C 4905/2607/62] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, May 30, 1933 
My Lord, 

In the course of his interview with me today the French Ambassador 
referred to the present state of the negotiations about the Four-Power Pact. 
I said that I understood that almost all the remaining points of difficulty had 
been overcome. We ourselves had made a great effort to meet French senti- 
ment by agreeing to a reference in the document to Article 16 of the Covenant.! 
M. Corbin acknowledged the value of this contribution. The Pact in its re- 
vised form appeared to him to have had its objectionable features removed, 
and he considered that its signature would have a valuable psychological 
effect in inducing European confidence and good relations. I said that we 
attached importance to its being promptly initialled, which would involve 
the sending of immediate instructions to our respective Ambassadors at 
Rome; if this was done at once the good effects which the Ambassador anti- 
cipated would be demonstrated before the Economic Conference began. 

2. M. Corbin spoke of the difficulties which the French Government had 
in reconciling the Little Entente Powers to such a document. The French 


1 See No. 171. 
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Ambassador at Rome had mentioned to Signor Mussolini the importance of 
making clear that the requirement of unanimity before revision of treaties 
could take place remained unaffected by the Pact. M. Corbin did not under- 
stand that this proposition was contested, but the Italian Government had 
rejected the idea of a joint declaration to this effect, and had suggested that 
it was a matter in which the French should calm the suspicions of the Little 
Entente. This the French Government proposed to do by a contemporaneous 
communication to the Little Entente and Poland. 

3. I said that I had heard of this suggestion (see your telegram No. 122 
Saving,? of the 29th May). Ifsuch a declaration was really needed, I did not 
feel called upon to comment on it. His Majesty’s Government would be 
publishing the Pact when initialled in a White Paper for the information of 
Parliament, and I should probably also include in the publication the 
despatch which I was writing to our Ambassador in Rome reviewing the 
whole matter and instructing him to initial on behalf of this country. 


Iam, &c., 


JOHN SIMON 
2 No. 178. 


No. 187 


Mr. Patteson (Geneva) to Sir 7. Simon (Received May 31, 4.53 a.m.) 
No. 285 L.N. Telegraphic [W 6170/40/98] 


GENEVA, May 31, 1933, 12.55 a.m. 

Following from Mr. Eden: 

French and Italian delegates and myself had a conversation with Mr. Hen- 
derson at the close of today’s' meeting of General Commission with regard to 
future procedure here. Tomorrow will be devoted to conversations and 
Thursday? should suffice to complete the first reading of the Convention. It 
had been the President’s intention to proceed at once with the second reading 
taking votes. French and Italian delegates however expressed doubt as to 
the wisdom of this and his present intention is to allow the week-end for 
private conversations between the principal delegates of the five Great 
Powers under his presidency in order to ascertain what measure of agreement 
can be realised in public discussion on Parts 1 and 2 next week. 

I understand that M. Boncour now intends to leave for Paris tomorrow 
night since he appreciates that you will not be able to come here before then. 
If convenient in other respects I would suggest if you could be in Paris on 
Friday, conversations could then take place there with M. Boncour and 
M. Daladier and you could arrive at Geneva on Saturday morning with 
M. Boncour. Italian delegate stated that if you were to arrive on Saturday 
he felt confident that Baron Aloisi would also come. 


1 This telegram was drafted on May 30. 2 June 1. 
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There is, I think, general agreement here that without private discussions 
between the chief delegates of the principal Powers it will be impossible to 
contemplate any positive results before the meeting of the Economic Con- 
ference. 

Alternative to private discussions is in public which must . . .3 obviously 
place us in an unenviable position. These discussions therefore seem to be in 
our own interest as well as in that of the Conference. 


3 The text is here uncertain. A later text read: ‘Alternative to private discussions is 
voting in public which must on occasion obviously place us in an unenviable position.’ 


No. 188 


Mr. Patteson (Geneva) to Sir F. Simon (Recetved May 31, 4.20 p.m.) 
No. 291 L.N. Telegraphic [W 6268/40/98) 


GENEVA, May 31, 1933, 3.20 p.m. 

Following from Mr. Eden: 

Lord Londonderry! and I had an interview with Mr. Norman Davis this 
morning in the course of which latter referred, as he had done previously 
in conversation with you, to possibility of early meeting of principal delegates. 

He now seems to have elaborated his suggestions a little into the following 
form: 

1. That we should conclude this week first reading of British Draft Con- 
vention. 

2. That before beginning of second reading a meeting of chief repre- 
sentatives of the five Great Powers should take place. To these would be 
added Mr. Henderson and Rapporteur would be indispensable. Mr. Norman 
Davis affirmed that if such a meeting could be held at an accessible centre in 
Switzerland, e.g. Bale, both Daladier and Hitler and possibly Signor Musso- 
lini would be willing to come. 

Mr. Norman Davis also discussed method of invitation. He favoured 
joint invitation from President Roosevelt and Prime Minister which he 
apparently wished to have delivered without warning those to be invited. 
We should be opposed to this proposal for in any event soundings would 
presumably have first to be taken in Paris, Rome and Berlin. 

Arguments in favour of this proposal from our point of view include post- 
ponement of second reading and its embarrassments until five-Power con- 
versations have clearly shown whether a Convention can be realized or not. 
We should be grateful for your views on this proposal as early as possible as 
meeting if it is to be agreed to should take place early next week. 


' Secretary of State for Air. 
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No. 189 


Str F. Simon to Mr. Patteson (Geneva) 
No. 265 L.N. Telegraphic [W 6173/40/98] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, May 31, 1933, 6.0 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 287.! 

Following for Mr. Cadogan from Mr. Leeper: 

Question is being submitted to Secretary of State but in the meantime we 
are not quite clear as to implication of phrase ‘in violation of treaties’. 

Do you contemplate merely violation of specific territorial guarantees 
such as Locarno or do you mean to include Article 10 of the League Cove- 
nant? Ifso, are you interpreting Article ro as not prohibiting a despatch of 
troops into the territory of another State so long as there is no intention 
on the part of the invader of disturbing the territorial integrity or existing 
political independence of that State? Otherwise instance quoted in penulti- 
mate paragraph of your telegram No. 286? might have been represented as 
a violation of Article 10 if China had objected and so contended. 


t No. 184. 2 No. 183. 


No. 190 


Mr. Patteson (Geneva) to Sir 7. Simon (Received June 1) 
No. 85 L.N. Saving: Telegraphic [W 6307/117/98) 


GENEVA, May 31, 1933 

Following from Mr. Eden. 

Naval conversations have not so far been very encouraging. Swedish 
delegate who we fancy is at the back of the amendment moved by the six 
Powers! is uncompromising in insistence on the principle that there should be 
complete freedom of transfer for navies of under 100,000 tons. He maintains 
that there was agreement on this at the Preparatory Commission and he 
refuses to understand the conditions which Lord Cecil set out in accepting 
the rules for transfer.2, He further has shown no disposition to yield on the 


1 Finland, Poland, Roumania, Spain, Sweden, and Yugoslavia. The amendment was 
based on the provisions of the Preparatory Commission’s Draft Convention of 1930 and in 
particular on the rules for transfer referred to in note 2 below. See League of Nations: Dis- 
armament Conference, Minutes of the General Commission, vol. ii, p. 518. 

2 The Preparatory Commission in its Draft Convention proposed the following rules for 
the transfer of tonnage from one category to another: (i) that account must be taken of the 
special circumstances of each Power and of the classes of ships involved in the transfer, 
(ii) that Powers whose total tonnage did not exceed 100,000 tons should have full freedom 
of transfer as regards surface ships (the figure was given as an illustration), and (iii) that, 
as regards the other Powers, the amount of the transfer should vary in inverse ratio to the 
amount of the total (global) tonnage of each of them. Viscount Cecil announced His 
Majesty’s Government’s acceptance of these rules on the understanding that the first rule 
was regarded as governing the other two. See the Preparatory Commission’s Report, 


League of Nations Official Journal, February 1931, p. 311. 
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question of the construction of 8-inch cruisers. That point of course we can 
never admit. In view, however, of the importance which the small Powers 
attach to the principle of transfer and their evident fear that if it 1s not 
mentioned in this Convention the principle for which they fought hard in 
the Preparatory Commission will be allowed to lapse, it is for consideration 
that if we find it would assist us in coming to agreement we should be pre- 
pared to introduce it into our Draft Convention on the following lines:— 


Article 29(5) to be replaced by a new article on the lines of the proposal in 
(a) and (4) of the second amendment adding a paragraph stating that entirely 
without prejudice as to the rules for transfer and the amount of transfer 
required in future Conventions it is agreed for the purposes of the present 
Convention that transfer between categories of surface ships shall be permitted 
as follows :— 


(1) for navies of less than 10,000 tons free; 

(2) for navies of an aggregate tonnage between 10,000 and 100,000 tons 
free transfer between cruiser sub-category (ii) and destroyers. Also transfer 
in either direction to be permitted so that the figure in the table for any 
category or sub-category is not increased by more than 50 per cent. 

This proposal meets the Admiralty instructions set out on page 3 of D.P.C. 
(31) 9.3 The position as to transfer into the 8-inch cruiser category is guarded 
by provision on which we shall insist that there shall be no construction of 
8-inch cruisers. | 

(3) For navies of an aggregate tonnage between 100,000 tons and 150,000 
tons free transfer between cruiser sub-category (ii) and destroyers. Also 
transfer in either direction to be permitted so that the figure in the table for 
any category or sub-category is not increased by more than 25 per cent. 

This goes beyond present instructions but, if it is possible to concede it, it 
should facilitate negotiations. The important point in this connexion 1s to 
bring the Spanish Navy within the scope of the principle of transfer. The 
Spanish delegate whom we saw this morning was helpful and we think would 
not wish to press the amendment if he could be met somewhat on this matter 
of transfer. 

The further question of exempt vessels has been raised during the conversa- 
tions and the well-known point of view of the smaller Naval Powers to reduce 
the exempt limit has been pressed. We cannot admit this, but it is for con- 
sideration 1f we could not meet the desire of some of the smaller Powers for 
a measure of construction in the small cruiser and destroyer class in replace- 
ment of old small torpedo boats at present in the exempt class. Sweden, we 
think, is anxious for this. For this purpose can approval be given, if we find 
it desirable, for a new paragraph 29(d) as follows :— 

‘Notwithstanding the provisions of paragraphs (5) and (c) above, naval 
surface combatant vessels of 600 tons (610 metric tons) and under, which are 
designed or fitted to launch torpedoes, may, if they were laid down before 
January 1, 1921, be replaced by destroyers, provided that they are thereupon 


3 Not printed. 
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disposed of in accordance with Annex VI. In the case of any High Contract- 
ing Party making use of this facility the figures in Annex IV may be exceeded 
by an amount not greater than the tonnage of the vessels thus disposed of on 
replacement.’ 

Present paragraph (d) would become (e). 

Another point has arisen in connexion with figures, namely, that certain 
Powers ask that the figures should be brought up-to-date to include ships laid 
down since the returns for the Armaments Year Book 1932. 

This seems reasonable provided no countenance is given to the dream 
programme which we know Poland, Yugoslavia and others want to insert in 
their figures. 

We would suggest to meet this question the figures in Annex IV should be 
the actual built and building figure[s] on March 1, 1933, that is the date of 
the expiration of the Armaments truce and that Annex IV should include 
all categories. 

Request that early consideration may be given to the above. It isimportant 
we should have decisions here on Friday.‘ 


4 June 2. 


No. 191 


Note of a Conversation between the Marquess of Londonderry and Mr. Norman 
Davis, Geneva, May 31, 1933 (Received in Foreign Office, June 8)! 


[W 6636/40/98) 


Present: 


Lord Londonderry. Mr. Norman Davis. 
Mr. Reynolds.” Mr. Wilson. 


Mr. Norman Davis said he had come in continuation of the conversation 
which Lord Londonderry and Mr. Eden had had with him earlier in the 
morning,? to suggest that until the question of the procedure with regard to 
a five-Power conference had been settled, it would be inadvisable to mention 
the matter to Mr. Henderson. He understood that what Mr. Henderson had 
in mind was a Drafting Committee to start work next week and prepare a 
convention for second reading. This might, perhaps, consist of the five 
Powers with the addition of Poland, Russia, Sweden and Spain, and it might 
then be possible for the five Powers to get together and have a talk. 

Mr. Davis then referred to the police bombing reservation. He said that 
he had had a message from the President saying that he wished Mr. Davis to 
support the British plan, but that while everyone had the fullest sympathy 


! This note was enclosed in despatch No. 164, dated June 2, from the United Kingdom 
Delegation at Geneva. 

2 Mr. L. G. S. Reynolds was Principal Private Secretary to the Secretary of State for Air. 

3 See No. 188. 
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with the motives which impelled this reservation, and felt that it was logical 
for Great Britain to propose it, none the less they felt that it caused difficulties. 
It seemed certain that if Great Britain were allowed this concession, France 
and Italy would claim the same and the Germans would then say that they 
must have protection against possible bombing attacks. It would, therefore, 
ease the position if the reservation could be waived. It was even possible that 
if the reservation were maintained, the United States would claim bombing 
machines for the Philippines or the Panama Zone, and then each big Power 
except Germany would have a nucleus of bombers. 


Lord Londonderry said he appreciated the difficulties, but pointed out 
that one of the objects of the Conference was to reduce expenditure on 
armaments, and the use of air power in outlying regions had saved immense 
sums of money. If aircraft were replaced by ground forces it would mean a 
large increase in expenditure and probably in casualties in the event of trouble. 
Moreover, reactions in the East generally to an abandonment of the use of © 
aircraft would be very serious and might have very widespread results. He 
did not think this was a point which was sufficiently realised at Geneva. 


As regards the possible consequences of the retention of bombers by France 
and Italy, both Mr. Davis and Lord Londonderry contemplated the possi- 
bility of some clause limiting the use of any bombing aircraft retained under 
this reservation; but Mr. Davis was doubtful how far such a clause would 
reassure the countries who opposed the reservation. 


Mr. Davis thought it was a great pity that we had not attempted to 
achieve the desired result by saying that bombing must be confined to military 
objectives, such as ships, bodies of troops, &c., as the result of the discussions 
which took place last summer, as this would have avoided much of the 
present difficulty. 


Lord Londonderry said he felt that even so, this question of police bombing 
was really a side issue, and the most important question was the issue 
between France and Germany and the French demand for security, and until 
that was settled no real progress could be made. 


Mr. Davis fully agreed and said he thought it was most important to get 
the major question of principle settled. He then again referred to the pro- 
cedure for a possible five-Power conference. 

He said there were two alternatives :-— 


(a2) That the President of the United States and the Prime Minister of the 
United Kingdom should issue a joint public invitation to France, 
Germany and Italy ‘within the framework of the Disarmament 
Conference’ and ask the President of the Conference and the rap- 
porteur to attend; or 

(6) To ask the President of the Conference to read out such an invitation 
from the presidential chair. 


Lord Londonderry asked whether any feelers had been put out to ascertain 
whether such invitations would be accepted. 
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Mr. Davis said that a good many feelers had been put out, and he under- 
stood that M. Daladier was quite keen on such a conference; and if the Prime 
Minister, or, if he were too busy with the Economic Conference, Mr. Stanley 
Baldwin, were to come out, he thought that Hitler and possibly Mussolini 
might attend. He thought that there was a danger in putting out too many 
feelers, as supposing one Power were to say that they did not care to attend 
the meeting, that blocked the whole business. On the other hand, if the 
invitation were publicly issued, it might be difficult for any one Power to 
refuse to attend. 

Mr. Davis asked Lord Londonderry to think the matter over. 


No. 192 


Sir H. Rumbold (Berlin) to Sir F. Simon (Recetved June 6) 
No. 542 [C 5044/5044/18] 

Sir, BERLIN, May 31, 1933 

I have the honour to report that the German authorities organised a 
celebration on a vast scale to commemorate the execution of Leo Schlageter 
by the French Army of Occupation in the course of the Ruhr campaign ten 
years ago. For many weeks preparations had been made to render this 
commemoration a kind of national ceremony, and schools and associations 
of all kinds throughout the country sent deputations to Diisseldorf to attend 
the celebration, which took place on the 28th instant. For over a year the 
German broadcasting stations have been conducting Nationalist propa- 
ganda with a drama entitled ‘Schlageter’, an adaptation of a play with the 
same title written by Hans Johst, who has since been appointed general 
manager of the Prussian State Theatres. This play, needless to say, is highly 
offensive to French susceptibilities, and the French Ambassador and members 
of his staff have made no secret in conversation of the annoyance which its 
repeated performance aroused in French Government circles. The French 
Ambassador recently informed a member of my staff that he had drawn the 
personal attention of Herr Hitler and Captain Géring to this annoyance 
after the Chancellor’s speech on the 17th May, pointing out the discrepancy 
between the Chancellor’s conciliatory policy and the aggressive nationalism 
of the Propaganda Ministry. Hitler, who had intended to speak at Diissel- 
dorf on the 28th instant, suddenly cancelled his arrangements—whether as a 
result of my French colleague’s representations or not I do not know—with 
the result that a number of Nazi newspapers attempted to bring pressure on 
him by contradicting the official report cancelling his Diisseldorf appearance. | 
The Chancellor promptly issued a fresh official statement to the effect that he 
was not going to Diisseldorf, and that in future any paper which issued in- 


correct statements about his intended movements would be suppressed 
forthwith. 
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2. The actual ceremony on Sunday, the 28th May, took the form of the 
usual elaborate military display with bands, parades, speeches, songs, march- 
ing and counter-marching. A Schlageter Museum containing relics of the 
national hero was officially opened. Members of the Schlageter family were 
escorted in state to the scene of execution, where Captain Goring (who took 
the Chancellor’s place) delivered a patriotic speech. This was followed by 
two minutes’ silence and by the usual laying of wreaths at the foot of the 
memorial. The ex-Emperor and Crown Prince sent wreaths from Doorn. 
Finally, in the afternoon, the assembled detachments of S.A. and Stahihelm 
again marched past the Vice-Chancellor, Herr von Papen, who had arrived 
on the scene rather unexpectedly. According to the ‘Frankfurter Zeitung’ 
over 300,000 persons were present, and the ceremony made a deep impres- 
sion on the young men who formed the great majority of the gathering. 

3. In his speech Captain Goring endorsed the new pacific policy in- 
augurated by the Chancellor in his Reichstag speech on the 17th May. 
Schlageter was, he said, no ‘Hurra’ patriot, who wanted war for the sake of 
war. He only fought because the other side had broken the peace. Germany 
today subscribed to the recent words of the Chancellor in the Reichstag, but 
it also subscribed to its honour and its freedom. Germans were again be- 
lieving in themselves and in their future. 

4. It is significant that Schlageter has now been definitely appropriated 
by the National Socialists as one of their national heroes, despite the fact that 
he never belonged to the Nazi party, and that Hitler refused, during the 
occupation of the Ruhr, to assist the Central Government either with passive 
or active resistance, for reasons which he has never divulged. It would 
appear that Schlageter was a soldier of fortune, who found civilian occupa- 
tion irksome and welcomed any opportunity to return to active service. He 
had no particular political leanings. His execution was a political mistake 
on the part of M. Poincaré, and the new Government of National Revolution 
appear determined to exploit it to the utmost. 


I have, &c., 
Horace RuMBOLD 


No. 193 


Mr. Patteson (Geneva) to Sir 7. Simon (Received June 1, 11.0 a.m.) 
No. 295 L.N. Telegraphic [W 6280/40/98 | 


Following from Mr. Eden. GENEVA, june I, 1933, 9.40 a.m. 


Previous to meeting of Bureau this afternoon' Lord Londonderry and I 
had conversations with Mr. Henderson and French and Italian delegates’ 
separately. As a result we were all agreed that time must be given for private 
negotiations previous to the second reading of our Draft Convention being 
discussed in public with votes by General Commission. Mr. Henderson felt 


1 This telegram was drafted on May 31. 
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some difficulty in a committee of five and it was therefore agreed to propose 
to the Bureau a committee of nine, seven Great Powers, Spain and Belgium. 

Unhappily however when the Bureau met we soon found ourselves con- 
fronted with objections to the setting up of another new body within the 
Conference. After some discussion Spanish delegate proposed that the Bureau 
itself, which he claimed had worked efficiently in the past, should be the 
body to serve for the purpose of these negotiations. We pointed out that the 
sole desire we all had was to prepare for the second reading but were con- 
fident that for this purpose private informal conversations between the few 
delegations were essential and did not see how these could be carried on in 
the Bureau. Though our view was supported by Italian and United States 
representatives we eventually had to be content with an undertaking that 
the Bureau would set up sub-committees. Mr. Henderson is, I believe, as 
disappointed at this decision as we are and tells me he intends that work shall 
be done by a few Powers who really count. 

We foresee however danger of protracted discussions in the Bureau which 
will give obstructionists fresh licence within a body of which they have had 
previous expert experience and have no hope of being any nearer decision a 
fortnight hence than now. 

If this course is persisted in it seems likely that about the middle of next 
week we shall be discussing effectives and material in the Bureau. I am 
myself very anxious for a little relief if only for a few days. Would it be 
possible in these circumstances for Lord Stanhope? or another War Office 
Minister [stc] to come out for these discussions ?3 

2 Under-Secretary of State for War. 


3 As a result of the decision taken on June 1 (see No. 196, note 1) it was unnecessary 
to send a War Office representative to Geneva. 


No. 194 


Sar Ff. Simon to Mr. Patteson (Geneva) 
No. 268 L.N. Telegraphic [W 6541/40/98] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, Juné 1, 1933, 3.30 p.m. 


Following for Mr. Eden from Secretary of State: 

Cabinet yesterday considered questions raised in your telegrams Nos. 265,! 
268,? 273,3 275,4 2825 and 283.° It was decided that the answer to the enquiry 
in telegram No. 265 relative to supervision should be on the following lines, 
namely that we see no reason on merits to depart from the policy laid down 
in Article 72 of the Draft Disarmament Convention. We cannot express an 
opinion on an alternative proposal until we know precisely what it means 
and how it is to be carried out. Our plan is clear and complete: any alterna- 
tive ought to be equally clearly formulated by its authors before it can be 
discussed. 


' No. 172. 2 No. 173. 3 No. 175. 
4 No. 176. S No. 181. 6 No. 182. 
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As regards tanks the Cabinet agreed 

(a) to take note that the Secretary of State for War would furnish the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs as soon as possible with the figure of 
His Mayjesty’s Government’s requirements in regard to the number of tanks 
to be entered under Article 21 of the Draft Convention; 

(6) that in regard to tanks for Germany our representative at Geneva 
should so far as possible leave the discussion of this question to the German, 
French and United States Delegations. 

With regard to the formula suggested in your telegram No. 282 in regard 
to abolition of military aircraft, the Cabinet agreed (a) that they were not 
prepared to modify the policy in regard to air armaments set out in Article 
35 of the Draft Convention; (4) that you should be invited to confer with the 
Secretary of State for Air on the formula put forward by you which I have 
amended as follows: ‘the High Contracting Parties accept from now the 
principle of total abolition of military and naval aviation subject to the effective 
supervision of civil aviation to prevent its misuse for military purposes. ‘The Permanent 
Disarmament Commission shall immediately devote itself to the working out 
of the best possible scheme with this in view.’ On being informed by tele- 
phone of this revised formula the Prime Minister said that he thought that 
this too changed undesirably the emphasis of our previous declaration and 
that we should stand by our attitude that only minor changes in our Draft 
Convention should be allowed. 

‘No resort to force’ declaration. The Cabinet agreed (a) that the reply to 
your telegram No. 273 should be to the effect that the Cabinet were not 
prepared to modify the policy in regard to the ‘no resort to force’ declaration 
set out in the conclusion of the Ministerial Cabinet Committee of February 
17, namely that “the declaration of “‘no resort to force” was meant specifically 
to apply to Europe and had been framed with a particular end in view; to 
extend its application universally would be to destroy the entire usefulness 
of this pact and any attempt to do so should be strongly resisted by us;’ 

(6) to take note that the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs proposed 
to communicate with the members of the Ministerial Committee on the 
questions raised in further telegrams Nos. 2867 and 2878 just received from 
Geneva. 

Please give copy to Lord Londonderry. 


7 No. 183. 8 No. 184. 
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No. 195 


Sir F. Stmon to Lord Tyrrell (Paris) 
No. 88 Telegraphic: by telephone [C 4961/2607/62] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, Juné I, 1933, 7.0 p.m. 
Three difficulties have been raised by French Government :— 
(1) Article 3 (Rome telegrams [Nos.] 131 and 132'). 
(2) Article 6 (Rome telegram No. 1337). 
(3) Article 2 (insistence on a French translation of English word ‘due’ 
which appears in English text; this difficulty was reported in Mr. Campbell’s 
telephone conversation with Mr. Wigram this morning). 


As regards (1), the text which the French Government now repudiate at 
the eleventh hour was jointly proposed on the 20th May by Signor Mussolini, 
Sir R. Graham and M. de Jouvenel (see Rome despatch No. 3563) and has 
figured in all subsequent drafts. This text was, as the French Government 
well know, the result of prolonged negotiations in Rome rendered necessary 
by the fact that the German Government had absolutely refused to accept 
the text which the French Government have now revived. It makes all 
negotiations between Governments impossible if, on the eve of settlement, 
one Government repudiates the text agreed upon by its own representative 
ten days before. I am astonished to be offered the explanation that owing to 
an oversight, this agreed text was unknown during all this time to the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs in Paris. I must state that if, as a result of this 
oversight on the part of the French Government, the Pact now falls through, 
the fault will be due to the carelessness of the French Foreign Office and that 
the French Government will be solely responsible for the international conse- 
quences of such a breakdown, since it is quite clear that the German Govern- 
ment, and probably also the Italian Government, would not for a moment 
entertain the idea of reverting to the old text now revived by the French 


t Not printed. In these telegrams of June 1 Sir R. Graham reported that a serious hitch 
had occurred in the negotiations for a Four-Power Pact owing to the desire of the French 
Government to return to an earlier text of Article 3. Owing to a misunderstanding between 
the French Embassy in Rome and the French Ministry of Foreign Affairs, the French 
Government had been dealing with this earlier text in their negotiations with the Little 
Entente Powers although the latest text had been in their possession for some time. In order 
to get round the difficulty Signor Suvich suggested that the latest text should stand but that 
Signor Mussolini, in his forthcoming declaration in the Senate, should give it an interpreta- 
tion which would meet the French point of view. The French Ambassador in Rome thought 
that if Sir J. Simon would give a similar interpretation and at the same time express a strong 
desire that the Pact should be initialled on the following day, the French Government 
would agree. Sir R. Graham added that the French Ambassador had pointed out to 
M. Paul-Boncour the danger of the whole responsibility for delay being thrown on French 
shoulders. | 

2 Not printed. In this telegram of June 1 Sir R. Graham reported a further objection 
raised by the French Government to the draft text of the Four-Power Pact. They had stated 
that the form used in Article 6 was only applicable to unimportant commercial treaties and 
Not to an important agreement. 

3 Not printed. 
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Government. But quite apart from all this, the French Government must 
understand that the big concession which I made in regard to Article 16 was 
clearly conditional, on the understanding that all other points had been 
settled (see my telegram No. 72 to Paris‘). 

You should speak in this sense to M. Daladier personally and beg him for 
these reasons to accept the present existing draft without further delay. In 
urging this you should again remind the French Government of the delicacy 
of the position in which I have been placed solely as a result of my efforts to 
assist French Government’s parliamentary position by meeting them as 
regards Article 16. 

If the text is initialled in time for House of Commons debate tomorrow 
which runs from 11 to 4, I shall be prepared to make an interpretive [sic] 
statement on the lines of the formula contained in Rome telegram [No.] 132. 

So that there may be no misunderstanding I give in my immediately 
following telegram$ the two texts of the last part of Article 3 which are now 
in dispute. 

As regards (2) French jurist was, I understand, present at discussions in 
Geneva, so that responsibility for this misunderstanding also rests entirely 
with French Government. I trust that they will find means to resolve it at 
once. 

As regards (3), word ‘due’ in Article 3 has been maintained in English 
text, and omission of any corresponding adjective in French text was one of 
the methods for dealing with problem of translating English text, suggested 
by M. de Jouvenel in conjunction wath Sir R. Graham and Italian repre- 
sentative (see Rome telegram to Foreign Office No. 1225). Any misunder- 
standing that there may be on this point therefore also rests with French 
authorities alone. 

I understand from your telephone message of this morning that French 
Government now want the following translation ‘propres 4 assurer que ces 
articles seront diment appliqués’. I am prepared, if everything else is agreed, 
in order to meet the French Government to accept this wording provided 
that it is equally acceptable to the Italian and German Governments, but 
I am net prepared to advocate it myself either in Berlin or in Rome. 

I may have to make a full statement on the present situation of the Pact in 
the House of Commons tomorrow on the debate on the adjournment. I hope 
that M. Daladier will make every effort to facilitate my task and to enable me 
to justify the concessions which I have been ready to make in order to ease his 
parliamentary position and at the same time to obtain a Pact which, I am 
convinced, is of the utmost importance at this juncture of international affairs. 
I am sure that he will agree with me that to have to abandon the Pact at 
this late stage and after all the publicity it has received would be a disaster, 
and I feel sure that in these circumstances I may count on his good will and 
assistance in order to clear up the present unfortunate misunderstandings in 
time if possible for me to be able to announce complete agreement tomorrow 
in the House of Commons. If, however, the initialling of the Pact is to be held 

4 No. 171. 5 Not printed. 
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up I fear I may be pressed to state what are the terms on which we are ready 
to initial and why any difficulty remains. This would involve embarrassing 
disclosures which I am naturally anxious to avoid.® 

Repeated to Rome and Geneva. 


6 The final discussions with regard to the wording of the Pact are summarised in No. 216. 


No. 196 


Mr. Patteson (Geneva) to Sir F. Simon (Received June 2, 5.0 p.m.) 
No. 299 L.N. Telegraphic [W 6398/40/98] 


GENEVA, june 2, 1933, 3-55 p.m. 
Following from Mr. Eden! :— 


Your telegram No. 268.? 

French delegation circulated their new proposals regarding supervision 
yesterday and they are being sent to you by bag today. 

As regards tanks for Germany I should be glad if I were [? able] to leave 
discussion of this question to German, French and United States delegations. 
But French delegate is always pressing me for our views on the subject and it 
would be difficult for me, even if we were not authors of the Draft, to refuse 
to express any. I should propose to discuss the matter privately with United 
States delegation. If their instructions are still to refuse Germans all tanks 
I would take the same line with German delegate but I foresee that it will be 
very difficult to maintain it and especially so when we produce our own 
figure. It would be difficult in this instance to show that our Draft was even 
an approach to ‘equality’ and it may be difficult to meet arguments which 
German delegate will base on our November declaration. 

I leave to the Secretary of State for Air observations on air formula. 

As regards ‘no resort to force’ declaration, I note reference to decision of 
February 17 but I venture to draw attention to President -Roosevelt’s 
declaration. I do not know how far our reply to that declaration was in- 
tended to indicate acceptance of all that it contained. 

President proposed that ‘all nations of the world’ should ‘agree that they 
will send no armed force [of] whatsoever nature across their frontier’. This 
is from our point of view a much worse formula than that evolved here for 
‘no resort to force’ declaration which would only prohibit use of force ‘as an 
instrument of national policy’. If, however, we reject President Roosevelt’s 


! Mr. Eden had reported in Geneva telegram No. 298 L.N. of June 1 that the General 
Commission had decided that morning to adjourn at the end of the first reading until about 
July 3. During that period the Bureau would prepare for the second reading, and the President 
would have power to consult any group of delegations that might seem appropriate. The 
Technical Committee would continue to sit. The Bureau’s proposal that the Draft Con- 
vention should now be accepted as the basis of the Convention itself had been held over 
until the end of the first reading. 

2 No. 194. 
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proposal and adhere to our formula for ‘no resort to force’ I really do not 
know what arguments can be employed here to demonstrate why that 
extension outside Europe would ‘destroy entire usefulness’ of declaration 
particularly when the United States is willing and anxious to accept such 
extension. In the circumstances our isolation would, I fear, be complete. 


No. 197 


Sir E. Phipps (Vienna) to Sir 7. Simon (Received June 5) 
No. 52 Saving: Telegraphic (C 4998/2092/3] 
VIENNA, June 2, 1933 
One of the leading Austrian Legitimists, who has just returned from Rome 


where he had audience with Signor Mussolini and Cardinal Pacelli, tells me 
confidentially as follows :— 


Signor Mussolini resolutely maintains his veto against the ‘Anschluss’ and 
again impressed this the other day on Captain Goring. He deplores Ger- 
many’s aggressive policy towards Austria, and considers that all patriotic 
Austrians should rally round Dr. Dollfuss, who made an excellent impression 
both on him and in Vatican circles. Austria has a ‘mission’ to fulfil towards 
the East, and Austrians, owing to their superior culture, are better fitted to 
carry out that mission than any other German-speaking people. Her inde- 
pendence therefore must be maintained. 

Signor Mussolini favours an eventual restoration both here and in Hun- 
gary, under some form of union; but considers the present time highly 
inopportune for any such change and advises the Legitimists to play a waiting 
game. Meanwhile, in a nearer future, he would like a Customs Union 
between Italy, Austria and Hungary; he continues to believe in a break-up 
of Yugoslavia. 

Signor Mussolini spoke pessimistically about the chances of a real under- 
standing with France. Four grave questions divided that Power from Italy, 
and in no one of them did it show any signs of yielding, viz. 

1. The colonial question. 

2. Naval parity and the Mediterranean question. 

3. The question of the basin of the Danube. 

4. Disarmament. 

It was quite untrue to pretend, as some Frenchmen did, that there only 
existed a misunderstanding (malentendu) between France and Italy. 

Cardinal Pacelli declared that in Germany it was quite consistent for a 
devout Catholic to be a National Socialist; but in Austria all Catholics 
should rally round Dr. Dollfuss. 

Copy to Rome and Berlin. 
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No. 198 


Sir E. Phipps (Vienna) to Sir F. Simon (Received June 5) 
No. 53 Saving: Telegraphic [C 4996/2092/3] 
VIENNA, june 2, 1933 

My telegram No. 67! of May 29. 

The Chancellor flies to Rome today, although the Political Director 
admitted to me that the Concordat was not ready for signature. It is clear 
therefore that the real reason for Dr. Dollfuss’ visit is to seek renewed Italian 
aid against German aggression, which continues greatly to preoccupy the 
Austrian Government. 

It seems that Captain Goring recently promised the Italian Government 
that the German Government would not in any way make propaganda for 
the ‘Anschluss’ and would not lend support to the Nazi party in Austria: but 
these promises have not been fulfilled. 

Herr Habicht, despite Austrian refusal to recognise him, has been installed 
in the German Legation as Press Attaché. Nevertheless, if he continues his 
activities against the Austrian Government they are determined to expel 
him: (see my despatch No. 205? of May 29). 

Copies to Rome and Berlin. 


t Not printed. 2 No. 180. 


No. 199 


United Kingdom Delegate (Geneva) to Foreign Office (Received June 8) 


No. 165 [W 6637/117/98] 


UNITED KINGDOM DELEGATION, GENEVA, June 2, 1933 

The United Kingdom delegate to the League of Nations presents his 

compliments, and has the honour to transmit copy of a note of a conversation 

between Lord Londonderry and Herr Pfliigl on the 1st June respecting dis- 
armament. 

ENCLOsuRE IN No. 199 
Note of a Conversation between the Marquess of Londonderry and M. Pfltigl at the 
Conference Building, June 1, 1933, at 10 a.m. 


Present: 


Lord Londonderry. M. Pfliigl. 
Mr. Reynolds. General Jansa. 
Dr. Matsch. 


__M. Pfliigl said that the Austrian delegation had deliberately refrained from 
putting forward any amendments to the Draft Convention. They had asked 
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that naval and military aviation should be suppressed and if such suppression 
were not possible now, then in the interval it became a question of principle 
for Austria to ask for a small air force under Article 8 of the Covenant—if 
other nations were keeping their air forces. Austria had never asked for an 
increase in the armaments assigned to her by the peace treaties, nor was she 
doing so now. She was prepared to put the matter off until the second 
reading, though the second reading was rather problematic. Austria did not 
want a great deal in the way of an air force; indeed, she did not wish to 
increase her expenditure on armaments in view of her financial position. 
From a military point of view she needed 300 aeroplanes, but she would only 
claim 150—that is to say, the same number as Switzerland. 

He hoped that Lord Londonderry would understand the spirit in which 
Austria was approaching the matter—that they were not proposing to move 
an amendment to the Draft Convention. What they did propose was to 
make a declaration at the end of the first reading. 


Lord Londonderry said he was very glad to have this private conversation 
with M. Pfliigl, which was characteristic of the good feeling which prevailed 
between their respective countries. The conversation raised a point which 
was in everyone’s mind, namely, that the Disarmament Conference should 
not be used for the purpose of rearming. The Draft Convention, in his view, 
really gave expression to Article 8. It represented a stage in the reduction of 
air forces, but it would never do if, in the meantime, countries who did not 
possess air forces were to start to come up to this level. If this were done, the 
whole idea of disarmament would go by the board. In these matters we must 
start from the Treaty of Versailles. A great reduction was proposed in the 
air forces possessed after the war—Great Britain, for example, was only 
asking for 500 for all her requirements. While it was easy to say, but perhaps 
less easy to do, he felt that the only thing he could advise M. Pfliigl was to 
have patience. 


M. Pfliigl said that this was certainly easier to say than to do. The 
Germans were working on the principle of equality of rights. The Austrians 
did not want to work on this principle, but it was impossible for them from 
an internal point of view to let the matter go by default. They were bound to 
raise it in the conference. All they were suggesting was that some figures 
should be put in for the countries which had been disarmed after the war and 
that these figures should be revised after five years, due proportion being 
kept between the different countries. 


Lord Londonderry said he appreciated the logic of M. Pfliigl’s arguments, 
but it definitely amounted to rearmament, which was impossible. 


M. Pfliigl asked if the disarmed States could have some special arrange- 
ments by a special treaty. 


Lord Londonderry said this would still amount to rearmament and would 
make the position very difficult. 


M. Pfliig] thanked Lord Londonderry for granting him the interview and 
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said he hoped the United Kingdom delegation would understand the spirit in 
which the Austrians were acting when they made their declaration. ' 

! Note in original: ‘In unofficial conversation after the interview, one of the Austrian 
delegation expressed the opinion that Austria already had equality of rights under the Draft 


Convention (Articles 36 and 96), and would be entitled to have an air force after that period 
if air forces were retained. He thought it would be a pity to press for air forces at the moment.’ 


No. 200 


Notes of a Conversation between the Marquess of Londonderry and 
Herr Nadolny, Geneva, June 2, 1933 (Received in Foreign Office, June 19)' 


[LW 7346/40/98) 
Present: 
Lord Londonderry. Herr Nadolny. 
Mr. Eden (part of the time). Baron von Rheinbaben. 
Group-Captain Babington 


Mr. Reynolds. 


Herr Nadolny asked whether Lord Londonderry would be going to Panis. 


Lord Londonderry said that he thought he would, although he might be 
going to London first of all. He said the conversations were simply explora- 
tory. 

Herr Nadolny said the Conference had now been sitting for fifteen months, 
and the only result up to date was a Draft Convention. The German dele- 
gation were, on the whole, prepared to accept the Convention, with which 
they were in agreement on essential points, though they might have certain 
minor amendments to make. 

There was, however, the question of equality of rights, which the German 
delegation had accepted as the basis of the whole Convention. It was essential 
that the two delegations should understand each other on the question of air 
armaments, which was one of the essential points. On this subject there were 
two alternatives :— 


(a) If the Conference wished to abolish air armaments, then there was 
nothing more to be said, and Germany would accept the position. 

(6) If air armaments were not abolished, then Germany must ask for the 
same means of defence as were possessed by other nations. As a con- 
cession, she would not ask at this, the first, stage for the same quantity 
as she would ultimately require. 


Lord Londonderry pointed out that the Convention contained figures for 
naval and military air forces which were very low. If Germany asked for air 
forces the Conference would become a rearmament conference. The figures 
in the Draft Convention represented a direct effort to meet the German point 
of view. 

1 This record was communicated to the Foreign Office by the Air Ministry. 
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He really thought the best thing that Germany could do would be to wait 
for the time being. 


Herr Nadolny said, however, that this was not equality of rights if Germany 
were denied what was permitted to others. 


Lord Londonderry said that then the Conference would cease to be a 
Disarmament Conference. 


Herr Nadolny replied that German disarmament did not correspond with 
Article 8 of the Covenant, and that it was surely not rearmament to allow a 
country to have armaments for her defence on the scale allowed under 
Article 8 to other people. 


Lord Londonderry said there was a difference. Germany had frightened 
the Conference and the whole world, and the position was very different 
from what it was a few months ago. He appreciated Germany’s desire for air 
armaments, but he was sure that they would be well advised to wait. After 
all, a year or two was not a long time. 


Herr Nadolny thanked Lord Londonderry for his sympathy, and said he 
felt that the present attitude was purely a passing phase which would change 
very easily, and, in any case, should not influence the substance of the Con- 
vention, which was to last five years. 


Lord Londonderry pointed out that recent speeches in Germany had 
dumbfounded the Conference, and confidence was not yet restored. The 
Germans said that they were going to withdraw, and the British delegation 
had done everything possible to bring them back. The Conference had nearly 
been broken up as the result of German action. Now there was a Draft 
Convention which might produce real results. Great Britain wished for 
disarmament and Germany wanted to rearm. 


Herr Nadolny said that Germany had done everything to make the Con- 
ference a success. The alarm caused had only been due to purely internal 
matters in Germany. Germany had made large concessions in order to make 
the Conference a success, and had received no qutd pro quo. She was now asked 
to make further concessions, and wanted to know what she would receive in 
return; what return for the transformation of the Reichswehr; what was the 
delegation to say to their own people in Berlin? 

Lord Londonderry pointed out that Herr Nadolny could not expect all 
military machines to be destroyed straight away, even though Germany had 
had to do this after the war as the result of the obligations of the peace 
treaty. 


Herr Nadolny pointed out that the Allies had also signed an obligation to 
disarm. 


Lord Londonderry replied that Great Britain had disarmed to a very great 
extent. 


Herr Nadolny said this was realised, but he was thinking of the world 
generally. 
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Lord Londonderry pointed out that other nations had been seriously 
frightened by recent speeches in Germany. _ 

Herr Nadolny said that recent speeches in England had also caused con- 
cern in Germany, more particularly speeches by Mr. Winston Churchill? 
and Lord Hailsham.3 At the moment Germany had nothing with which to 
oppose other nations. Article 8 gave a basis—the basis of national security. 


(At this point Mr. Eden entered.) 


Herr Nadolny, continuing, said that it would be quite impossible for 
Germany to sign a Convention which did not recognise equality of rights. 
Germany was willing to have equality realised by stages, and would be con- 
tent with samples, but she must press for the abolition of discrimination as 
against her, and could not sign a Convention which maintained that dis- 
crimination. He thought this view was quite moderate and reasonable. 

Lord Londonderry pointed out that the Convention embodied the 
principle of reduction of everybody’s armaments. 

Herr Nadolny said it was a question of national honour. 

Mr. Eden pointed out that what had been considered was equality of 
rights, and not equality in concrete fact—the latter was only to come by 
stages. This is provided for in Article 96 of the Convention. The Convention 
represented the first stage only. 

Herr Nadolny asked how the principle was to be carried out if this was the 
case. 

Lord Londonderry said that if the figures were reduced we were on the 
way to equality. 

Herr Nadolny repeated that in the German view the basis was Article 8, 
and that this should constitute the application of the principle of the equality 
of rights. 

_ Mr. Eden said that, if military and naval aviation were not abolished now, 
then they might be abolished in the next Convention. He personally hoped 
that they would be abolished. 

Herr Nadolny said that Germany could not put her signature to ‘hopes’. 

Mr. Eden said that it was quite impossible for the Conference to agree to 
any rearmament. Even if Great Britain were to do so, the United States 
would not. 

Herr Nadolny said that he thought this principle could be reconciled with 
the necessities of defence if Great Britain and the United States wished to 
do so. 

Mr. Eden said that if, as the result of the amendments to the Air Chapter, 
all naval and military aviation were to be abolished, then there would be no 
reason for Germany to rearm. 


2 The reference is presumably to Mr. Churchill’s speech in the House of Commons on 
April 13. See Parl. Deb., 5th ser., H. of C., vol. 276, cols. 2786-2800. 
3 See No. 141, note 3. 
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Herr Nadolny said that if we wanted to abolish naval and military 
aviation, then that settled the matter. 


Mr. Eden said there was still the question of civil aviation. 


Herr Nadolny said that Germany had always been ready to agree to some 
regulation of civil aviation. 

Herr Nadolny again referred to the Paris conversations and said that he 
would like to give Lord Londonderry a note of the German point of view. 
There was going to be a conversation @ trots and Germany would not be 
represented. 


Lord Londonderry pointed out that no decisions would be taken in Paris. 
‘They were only conversations, and Mr. Eden said that the conversations 
were to take place in order to ascertain the French point of view. The British 
delegation was already acquainted with the German point of view. 


Herr Nadolny said that he would like to put the German view on record, 
as he felt that Great Britain stood midway between the two parties. 

At this point there was further conversation in which Herr Nadolny 
repeated his previous arguments as to the concessions made by Germany, 
and the impossibility of her continuing under a special régime as a second- 
rate Power. 


Lord Londonderry replied that Germany had the principle of equality; 
that the world moved slowly; and that the best thing was for Germany 
to wait until the confidence destroyed by von Papen’s speech* had been 
restored. 


Herr Nadolny then asked that Baron von Rheinbaben might be allowed to 
make one or two points. 


Baron von Rheinbaben said that in the first place Germans found it strange 
that merely because of a change in the atmosphere, Germany could not now 
get something which she might have got a year ago. 


Lord Londonderry pointed out that the atmosphere of the Conference, 
in which there were sixty-four nations, had been upset. Even Germany’s 
well-wishers had been estranged. It was the duty of the German delegation 
to represent this point of view in Berlin. In any case Great Britain had never 
said a year ago that Germany could have armaments. 


Baron von Rheinbaben said he had heard this from other delegations. 

His second point was that since 1919 world opinion as regards the character 
of armaments had changed materially. In 1919 aircraft might have been 
offensive, but in 1933 they were an absolutely essential part of any defensive 
armaments. 


Lord Londonderry pointed out that there was a strong feeling for the 
abolition of air forces and bombing. 


4 Of May 14. See No. 154, enclosure 2, note 1. 
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Baron von Rheinbaben said that Germany did not want aggressive forces, 
and would quite agree to the abolition of bombing; but if other nations had 
air forces for defensive purposes, she was entitled to them also. 


Lord Londonderry said this came back to the original point and would 
amount to rearmament, which would make any convention impossible. 
Even though he might sympathise with Baron von Rheinbaben’s views as 
to the defensive aspect of air armaments, public opinion would say that their 
grant to Germany would mean rearming. 


Baron von Rheinbaben’s third point was that according to the Convention 
Germany was told ‘you must not have air armaments now, but you may have 
them in five years’ time’. This was not logical. Either they should be 
abolished, or Germany should be allowed them straight away. This was, at 
any rate, the German point of view. 

Baron von Rheinbaben’s last point was that the French had said that the 
transformation of the Reichswehr would save the Conference, but if there 
was to be equality in effectives, why not equality in armaments—particu- 
larly non-aggressive armaments? Here again the convention was not logical. 
The transformation of the Reichswehr would have to be begun at once, but 
the right to air armaments would not materialise for five years. 


Mr. Eden said the United Kingdom delegation had always promised to 
try and keep the two stages in step with each other. 

Herr Nadolny said this was not enough. An aeroplane without arms was 
not an aggressive weapon. 


Baron von Rheinbaben added that any soldier who was asked for his 
opinion would say that an aeroplane was an essential part of any army. 


No. 201 


United Kingdom Delegate (Geneva) to Sir 7. Simon (Recewved June 7) 
No. 171 [W 6558/40/98] 


GENEVA, June 5, 1933 

The United Kingdom delegate to the League of Nations presents his com- 

pliments, and has the honour to transmit copies of a note from Herr Nadolny 

to Lord Londonderry of the 2nd June, enclosing a confidential statement 

on the broad lines of the German point of view in the disarmament question, 

and of a note of acknowledgment from Lord Londonderry to Herr Nadolny 
of the 3rd June. 
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ENCLOSURE 1 IN No. 201 
Herr Nadolny to Lord Londonderry 


GENEVA, june 2, 1933 
Dear Lord Londonderry, 

In pursuance of this afternoon’s conversation,! I have much pleasure in 
enclosing herewith a confidential statement on the broad lines of the German 
point of view in the disarmament question. 

Iam, &c., 


NADOLNY 
1 See No. 200. 


ENCLOSURE 2 IN No. 201 
Statement of the German Point of View in the Disarmament Question 


On the basis of the treaties (Article 8 of the Covenant and the preamble to 
Part V of the Versailles Treaty), and as a member of the League of Nations, 
Germany has the right to claim that, after she herself has disarmed, the 
disarmament of the other States should be carried through, and that the 
limitations applying to Germany should be adapted to the general system of 
disarmament. Even in the Versailles Treaty the arms allowed to the German 
army are not laid down as incapable of change (Article 164, section 2). 

Moreover, under Article 8 of the Covenant Germany is entitled to demand 
that when the limits of armaments are being laid down her need for national 
security should be considered in the same way as that of the other States. 

By the agreement of the 11th December, 1932, Germany’s equality of 
rights is recognised as one of the guiding principles of the Disarmament 
Conference, and it is further stipulated— 


1. That the respective limitations of the armaments of all States should be 
laid down in the coming convention; 

2. That the principle of Germany’s equality of rights and that of the other 
disarmed States must be embodied in the convention; 

3. That equality of rights is to be granted in a system which would provide 
security for all nations; and 

4. That the methods of application of such equality of rights shall be dis- 
cussed by the Conference. 


In accordance with this agreement, Germany’s equality of rights must be 
carried into effect in the Conference, and the signatory States are under the 
obligation to co-operate to this end. Germany holds the view that the system 
of security mentioned in the agreement should be put into practice chiefly 
through a just and reasonable settlement of the proportion between the 
armaments of the different countries. She has, moreover, always declared 
herself ready to co-operate in the development of security by treaty, but she 
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considers that, in view of what has already been done in this field, the realisa- 
tion of equality of rights can no longer be denied her. 

Although in the agreement of the 11th December, 1932, no mention has 
been made of the realisation of equality of rights by stages, Germany is pre- 
pared, in so far as quantities of armaments are concerned, to remain during 
the period of the first convention below the level to which she would be 
entitled in relation to the other States if the principles of Article 8 were 
equally applied. As regards qualitative equality, it must be effected by the 
first convention, since Germany can neither tolerate further discrimination 
nor recognise it anew in a treaty. She is, however, prepared to take into 
account the principle of a period of transition. But the smallest consideration 
of her national security demands that she should be equipped with the same 
types of weapons as all other States find necessary for the defence of their 
territory. If, further, a uniform type is introduced for the effectives of all 
European continental armies, their arms must also be of a uniform type; 
otherwise the comparability of armies, which it is sought to attain through 
a standardised organisation of their personnel, would not be achieved. 

In a spirit of conciliation and co-operation, Germany is willing to declare 
her agreement with the following points:— 


1. The insertion of new security clauses in the Convention (Part 1 of the 
British plan), provided that agreement be reached regarding the 
contents of certain of these clauses. 

2. The standardisation of continental armies, that is to say, the trans- 
formation of the Reichswehr along the lines of the British proposal 
within five years, and by methods which take into account the special 
position of Germany. 

3. A system of control, provided it be generally and equally applied and 
restricted to what is needful and expedient. 

4. The renunciation of all aggressive weapons, which are then to be 
abolished and destroyed by ail States within five years. 

5. As regards defensive weapons hitherto forbidden to Germany but 
allowed and fixed by number for the other States, Germany will con- 
tent herself for the space of five years with a smaller quantity than she 
would be entitled to claim under an equal standard for all States. 

6. Germany is prepared not to make use until the 31st December, 1936, of 
her right to replace her overage capital ships, with the exception of one 
keel to be laid down in replacement. | 

7. Germany accepts the publication of military expenditure; she con- 
siders the limitation by treaty of military budgets to be impossible at the 
present time for technical reasons. 

8. Germany accepts in the question of manufacture and traffic in arms— 

(a) International publicity. 

(6) State supervision. 

(c) Acontrol on the lines of the general stipulations laid down in the 
British plan. 
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However, in the interest of the security for all States and her own defen- 

sive needs, Germany cannot abandon the following demands :— 

1, Abolition and prohibition of aggressive weapons by all States within 
fixed periods. 

2. Astrength of effectives and such methods of uniformisation which take 
into account the existence in other countries of fourteen annual levies 
of trained reserves and of overseas troops which are stationed in the 
Metropole or in the proximity thereof. 

3. At least a certain quantity, fixed by treaty, of all those defensive 
weapons which are permitted to the other States during the period of 
the convention and which they regard as necessary for their national 
defence. 

The above statement is made on the assumption that the British Draft 

Convention will not be altered to the disadvantage of Germany. 


ENCLOSURE 3 IN No. 201 


Lord Londonderry to Herr Nadolny 
June 3, 1933 
Dear Herr Nadolny, 

Thank you for your letter of yesterday, sending me a confidential state- 
ment on the broad lines of the German point of view in the disarmament 
question. I see that this is in accordance generally with what you said to 
me in our conversation yesterday, and I shall not fail to take note of it. 


Iam, &c., 
LONDONDERRY 


No. 202 


Mr. Paiteson (Geneva) to Sir F. Sumon (Received June 7, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 302 L.N. Telegraphic [W 6587/40/98] 


GENEVA, June 7, 1933, 12.15 a.m. 
Following from Mr. Eden for Lord Londonderry :— 


1. I had a conversation with Mr. Davis this evening! at which he gave me 
his ideas of course which he thought our conversations with the French 
should take on Thursday.? 

2. He said the essential point now was to find out what was the attitude 
of French Government in regard to reduction of material and particularly 
land material. French had given hints that they might be able to accept 
something on the lines of United Kingdom Draft Convention subject to 
figures and subject also to periods within which material would have to be 
disposed of. But they have never given any details. If they meant that limit 


1 i.e. June 6. 2 June 8. 
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of gun calibre for instance was to be raised to 240 millimetres or weight of 
tanks to 50 tons there was obviously no prospect of agreement. It would be 
necessary to know also what periods and conditions they had in mind for 
disposal of material. 

3. He expressed incidentally the belief that one of the greatest difficulties 
would arise over aircraft. He thought that Germans would insist on having 
some aeroplanes if total abolition were not accepted by other Powers but he 
believed that President Roosevelt would remain strongly opposed to granting 
of this concession to Germany. 

4. He visualized possibility of conversations continuing in London during 
the Economic Conference since it is apparently Mr. Henderson’s intention to 
proceed to London as soon as he can free himself of Bureau. 

Repeated to Paris. 


No. 203 


Mr. Patteson (Geneva) to Sir 7. Simon (Received June 8, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 304 L.N. Telegraphic [W 6648/40/98] 


GENEVA, funeé 7, 1933, 9.40 p.m. 
Following from Mr. Eden. 


At meeting of Bureau this evening, President explained that it was essential 
to discuss points of difficulty in conversations between various principal 
delegates before Bureau met again to prepare text for second reading. He 
announced that he himself was going to London towards the end of this week. 
He thought that many Heads of Governments would be present in London 
for the Economic Conference and he suggested that conversations may 
[stc ? might] conveniently take place in London. Ifit should prove necessary, 
on account of any unexpected development, he would not hesitate to call 
Bureau in London in the course of this month. 

Bureau would normally meet again here on June 27 and General Com- 
mission on July 3. 


No. 204 


Sir F. Stmon to Sir R. Graham (Rome) 
No. 458 [C 4931/2607/62] 

FOREIGN OFFICE, June 7, 1933 

Sir, | 
I enclose the French and English texts of the ‘Agreement of Understanding 
and Co-operation’ which has been negotiated between France, Germany, 
Italy and the United Kingdom. You are authorised to initial the governing 
text in Rome with the representatives of the other High Contracting Parties 
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concerned. The formalities of signature will, I understand, take place as 
soon as the requisite documents can be prepared. 

2. This agreement is the outcome of discussions between the four Western 
Powers, which had their origin in the visit paid by the Prime Minister and 
myself to Rome in March last. Your Excellency will recollect that, a few 
hours before our arrival, the Italian Under-Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs communicated to Your Excellency, on Signor Mussolini’s instructions, 
a rough draft containing the outline of the suggestions of the Italian Govern- 
ment on this question. Copies of the draft were at the same time com- 
municated to your French and German colleagues for the information of 
their Governments. Out of this original communication, and as the result of 
the exchange of views which has been proceeding between London, Rome, 
Paris and Berlin, the ultimate agreement has been evolved; and I desire to 
take this opportunity of paying my tribute to the initiative of Signor Mussolini 
in putting forward the suggestion, and to the goodwill and spirit of accom- 
modation which have characterised the efforts of all the Governments 
participating in the negotiation. 

3. In the interviews which the Prime Minister and I had the pleasure of 
having with Signor Mussolini at Rome on the 18th and 19th March last, the 
head of the Italian Government urged that the conclusion of an agreement of 
this kind for co-operation between the four Powers would be a material 
contribution to European peace. Signor Mussolini’s argument fell on willing 
ears. His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom have for some time 
past been profoundly convinced of the importance of promoting a better 
understanding between the four Powers of Western Europe, who are them- 
selves all signatories of the Treaties of Locarno and all permanent members 
of the Council of the League of Nations. His Majesty’s Government felt that 
such an agreement would tend to eliminate the danger of the formation in 
Europe of opposing groups and would secure that, as between themselves, 
the direction and purpose of the policies of the four Powers would be co- 
ordinated with the primary object of preserving friendly relations and 
strengthening mutual understanding. The underlying conception, therefore, 
of Signor Mussolini’s proposal was strictly in accordance with the declaration 
regarding future European co-operation arranged in July of last year and 
had the heartiest approval of His Majesty’s Government. 

4. In its original form, however, the draft appeared to us to require 
further consideration and considerable amendment. In the course of our 
discussions at Rome with Signor Mussolini, the Prime Minister and I made 
certain tentative comments, while at the same time indicating that neither 
we nor His Majesty’s Government as a whole could at short notice pronounce 
a definite judgment. After leaving Rome we proceeded to Paris and had a 
meeting with the French Ministers on the 21st March. We laid before 
M. Daladier and his colleagues our reflections on the proposal in its original 
form, and had the advantage of hearing from them their first impressions on 
the subject. Like ourselves, they desired to see established in the interests of 
peace, within the framework and in the spirit of the Covenant of the League 
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of Nations, a loyal co-operation between the four European Powers, and 
willingly agreed to make a further study of the draft. At the same time, the 
German Government had the opportunity of considering the text proposed, 
and, upon my return to London, I learned from the German Ambassador 
the views which his Government were disposed to form on various points 
arising from the document. 

5. I may at this stage remind Your Excellency that throughout the 
negotiations we have made it clear that the proposed agreement should in no 
sense be regarded as a substitute for, or as set in opposition to, the Covenant 
of the League of Nations. It is not a piece of rival or competing machinery, 
but is framed for the purpose of operating within the ambit of the Covenant 
and in fulfilment of its object. The proposed agreement was intended, by 
promoting the co-operation of the four European Powers who are permanent 
members of the Council and parties to the Treaties of Locarno, to aid in the 
maintenance of the principles for which the League stands. The methods 
and procedures which may fall to be studied or adopted under the agreement 
are strictly in accordance with the spirit of the Covenant. 

6. There is a further explanation which I feel it my duty to offer to Your 
Excellency in view of certain misapprehensions which might otherwise arise 
and of which some indications actually became manifest in the course of the 
discussions which have now so happily terminated. The proposed agreement 
was never intended to involve any attempt on the part of the four Powers, if 
not to impose their will on other States, at least to establish themselves as a 
kind of directory in Europe. Such a conception would be entirely foreign to 
the principles of the Covenant, which recognises the equal rights of all States, 
just as in appropriate cases it requires their unanimity. I need not assure 
Your Excellency that it was never the intention of His Majesty’s Government 
in the United Kingdom, nor, I am convinced, of any other of the Govern- 
ments which have been parties to the negotiations, to attempt to establish by 
means of the new agreement a species of hegemony in the affairs of Europe. 
We have throughout been concerned with the valuable lesson which would 
be taught by the spectacle of friendly co-operation and neighbourly under- 
standing between the four States in this part of the world. As Your Excellency 
knows from earlier despatches which I have addressed to you, I have on 
more than one occasion been at pains to explain the attitude of His Majesty’s 
Government in this matter to the representatives of the other Powers, and 
particularly to those of Belgium and Poland and of the Powers of the Little 
Entente. By the form which the proposed agreement has finally assumed, 
I am confident that any erroneous impression, such as that to which I have 
alluded, will be completely eradicated. In this connexion, I may refer, in 
particular, to the last paragraph of the preamble to the agreement, which 
specifically states that the four Powers are ‘mindful of the rights of every 
State, which cannot be affected without the consent of the interested party’. 
There can therefore be no possible doubt that the object of the agreement 
(as, indeed, I stated in the House of Commons, as long ago as the 13th April) 
is to ensure that over many years to come France, Germany, Italy and 
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ourselves may agree, in Europe, upon the same policy of peace. That is an 
object which must be generally approved; and it is entirely consistent with 
the aim and spirit of the Covenant of the League of Nations, and with due 
respect for the rights of other Powers. 

7. No useful purpose would be served by commenting in detail on the 
individual articles of the agreement, for they are clearly expressed and speak 
for themselves. Before concluding this despatch, however, I permit myself 
one reference to Article 2 of the agreement, in order to remove any possible 
misapprehension. Your Excellency will observe that this article, while 
referring generally to the contents of the Covenant of the League of Nations, 
makes special mention of Articles 10, 16 and 19 of that document. Article 10 
emphasises the sanctity of treaties and contains an undertaking to preserve 
against external aggression the territorial integrity of all members of the 
League. Article 19 refers to the possibility of a fresh examination of treaties 
which have become inapplicable, and of international conditions whose 
continuance might endanger the peace of the world. It is manifest that 
Article 10 and Article 19 alike involve the repudiation of interference by 
violence and provide a code by means of which treaty rights should be 
observed and respected, while provision is made in appropriate cases for 
their peaceful adjustment. The terms of Article 16 are too well known to 
require reproduction here. I will, however, draw Your Excellency’s attention 
to the fact that, alike in respect of Articles 10, 16 and 19, the agreement, 
while contemplating quadrilateral examination in respect of methods and 
procedure, is expressly stated to be ‘without prejudice to decisions which can 
only be taken by the regular organs of the League of Nations’. 

8. Your Excellency will clearly understand that His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment’s adherence to the new agreement does not imply any extension of the 
obligations of the United Kingdom in European affairs. I took occasion, in 
my speech in the House of Commons on the 26th May, to explain once more 
the attitude of His Majesty’s Government in this respect. In the course of 
summarising certain heads of British foreign policy, I spoke as follows :— 


“We have already assumed the obligations of the Covenant, and we 
have assumed the obligations of the Pact of Locarno. The obligations which 
Britain has entered into we shall strive to perform, but our friends on the 
continent well understand—and it cannot be too clearly understood—that 
it is no part of the policy of Great Britain to assume further and additional 
obligations of this character. We take our existing responsibilities too 
seriously to be willing in a light-hearted and speculative fashion to enlarge 
them.’ 


g. It is a great satisfaction to His Majesty’s Government that the proposal 
which Signor Mussolini made to the Prime Minister and myself in Rome on 
the 18th March should thus, two and a half months later, bear fruit. Apart 
from the actual and formal provisions of the agreement, His Majesty’s 
Government in the United Kingdom are convinced that it embodies the 
expression of that spirit of conciliation and mutual co-operation without 
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which European recovery would be impossible and the prospect of world 


peace would be jeopardised.! 


Iam, &c., 
Joun Simon 


1 This despatch and its enclosure were issued as a White Paper, Cmd. 4342 of 1933. See 
also Rome Despatch No. 434 of June 19 (No. 216). 


ENCLOSURE IN No. 204 


Agreement of Understanding and 
Co-operation 


PREAMBLE 


The President of the German 
Reich, the President of the French 
Republic, His Majesty the King of 
Great Britain, Ireland and _ the 
British Dominions beyond the Seas, 
Emperor of India, and His Majesty 
the King of Italy; 

Conscious of the special responsi- 
bilities incumbent on them as possess- 
ing permanent representation on the 
Council of the League of Nations, 
where the League itself and _ its 
members are concerned, and of the 
responsibilities resulting from their 
common signature of the Locarno 
agreements ; 

Convinced that the state of dis- 
quiet which obtains throughout the 
world can only be dissipated by re- 
inforcing their solidarity in such a 
way as to strengthen confidence in 
peace in Europe; 

Faithful to the obligations which 
they have assumed in virtue of the 
Covenant of the League of Nations, 
the Locarno Treaties and the Briand- 
Kellogg Pact, and taking into account 
the declaration of the renunciation of 
force, the principle of which was pro- 
claimed in the declaration signed at 
Geneva on the 11th December, 1932, 
by their delegates at the Disarma- 
ment Conference and adopted on the 


Pacte d’Entente et de 
Collaboration 


PREAMBULE 


Le Président de l’Empire allemand, 
le Président de la République fran- 
gaise, Sa Majesté le Roi de Grande- 
Bretagne, d’Irlande et des Terri- 
toires britanniques au dela des Mers, 
Empereur des Indes, et Sa Majesté le 
Roi d’Italie; 

Conscients des responsabilités par- 
ticuliéres que le fait d’étre repré- 
sentés a titre permanent au Conseil 
de la Société des Nations leur impose 
a Pégard de la Société elle-méme et 
de ses membres, et de celles qui ré- 
sultent de leur signature commune 
des Accords de Locarno; 

Convaincus que I’état de malaise 
qui régne dans le monde ne peut étre 
dissipé que par un renforcement de 
leur solidarité, susceptible d’affermir 
en Europe la confiance dans la paix; 

Fidéles aux engagements qu’ils ont 
pris par le Pacte de la Société des 
Nations, les Traités de Locarno et le 
Pacte Briand—Kellogg et se référant 
a la déclaration de non-recours a la 
force, dont le principe a été pro- 
clamé dans la déclaration signée a 
Genéve, le 11 décembre 1932, par 
leurs délégués a la Conférence du 
Désarmement et adopté le 2 mars 
1933 par la Commission politique de 
ladite Conférence; 

Soucieux de donner leur pleine 
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and March, 1933, by the Political 
Commission of that Conference; 

Anxious to give full effect to all the 
provisions of the Covenant of the 
League of Nations, while conforming 
to the methods and procedure laid 
down therein, from which they have 
no intention of departing; 

Mindful of the rights of every 
State, which cannot be affected 
without the consent of the interested 
party; 

Have resolved to conclude an 
agreement with these objects, and 
have appointed as their plenipo- 
tentiaries: 


The President of the German 
Reich: 

The President of the French Re- 
public: 


His Majesty the King of Great 
Britain, Ireland and the British 
Dominions beyond the Seas, Em- 
peror of India: 

For Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland: 

His Majesty the King of Italy: 

Who, having exchanged their full 
powers, found in good and due form, 
have agreed as follows:— 


ARTICLE I 


The High Contracting Parties 
will consult together as regards all 
questions which appertain to them. 
They undertake to make every effort 
to pursue, within the framework of 
the League of Nations, a policy of 
effective co-operation between all 
Powers with a view to the mainten- 
ance of peace. 


ARTICLE 2 


In respect of the Covenant of the 
League of Nations, and particularly 
Articles 10, 16 and 19, the High Con- 


efficacité 4 toutes les dispositions du 
Pacte de la Société des Nations, en se 
conformant aux méthodes et procé- 
dures qui y sont prévues et aux- 
quelles ils n’entendent pas déroger; 

Respectueux des droits de chaque 
Etat, dont il ne saurait étre disposé 
en dehors de l’intéressé; 

Ont résolu de conclure un pacte a 
ces fins et ont désigné pour leurs 
plénipotentiaires, savoir: 

Le Président de lEmpire alle- 
mand: 

Le Président de la République 
francaise: 

Sa Majesté le Roi de Grande- 
Bretagne, d’Irlande et des Terri- 
toires britanniques au dela des Mers, 
Empereur des Indes: 

Pour la Grande-Bretagne et 
PIrlande du Nord: 

Sa Majesté le Roi d’Italie: 

Lesquels, aprés avoir échangé leurs 
pleins pouvoirs, reconnus en bonne 
et due forme, sont convenus des dis- 
positions suivantes: 


ARTICLE 1° 


Les Hautes Parties Contractantes 
se concerteront sur toutes les ques- 
tions qui leur sont propres. Elles 
sengagent a faire tous leurs efforts 
pour pratiquer, dans le cadre de la 
Société des Nations, une politique de 
collaboration effective entre toutes 
les Puissances en vue du maintien de 
la paix. 


ARTICLE 2 


En ce qui concerne le Pacte de la 
Société des Nations et notamment 
ses articles 10, 16 et 19, les Hautes 
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tracting Parties decide to examine 
between themselves, and without 
prejudice to decisions which can only 
be taken by the regular organs of the 
League of Nations, all proposals 
relating to methods and procedure 
calculated to give due effect to these 
articles. 


ARTICLE 3 


The High Contracting Parties un- 
dertake to make every effort to ensure 
the success of the Disarmament Con- 
ference and, should questions which 
particularly concern them remain in 
suspense on the conclusion of that 
Conference, they reserve the right to 
re-examine these questions between 
themselves in pursuance of the 
present agreement with a view to 
ensuring their solution through the 
appropriate channels. 


ARTICLE 4 


The High Contracting Parties 
affirm their desire to consult together 
as regards all economic questions 
which have a common interest for 
Europe and particularly for its 
economic restoration, with a view to 
seeking a settlement within the frame- 
work of the League of Nations. 


ARTICLE 5 


The present agreement is con- 
cluded for a period of ten years from 
the date of its entry into force. 

If, before the end of the eighth 
year, none of the High Contracting 
Parties shall have notified to the 
others his intention to terminate the 
agreement, it shall be regarded as 
renewed and will remain in force 
indefinitely, each of the High Con- 
tracting Parties possessing in that 


Parties Contractantes décident 
d’examiner entre elles, et sous ré- 
serve de décisions qui ne peuvent 
étre prises que par les organes régu- 
liers de la Société des Nations, toutes 
propositions relatives aux méthodes 
et procédures propres a donner 
daiment effet a ces articles. 


ARTICLE 3 


Les Hautes Parties Contractantes 
s’engagent a faire tous leurs efforts 
pour assurer le succés de la Con- 
férence du Désarmement et se réser- 
vent, au cas ot, a Tissue de cette 
Conférence, des questions les con- 
cernant spécialement seraient de- 
meurées en suspens, d’en reprendre 
l’examen entre elles par application 
du présent pacte, en vue d’en assurer 
la solution par les voies approprices. 


ARTICLE 4 


Les Hautes Parties Contractantes 
affirment leur volonté de se concerter 
sur toutes questions d’ordre écono- 
mique présentant un intérét commun 
pour l'Europe et particuliérement 
pour sa restauration économique, 
en vue d’un réglement a rechercher 
dans le cadre de la Société des 
Nations. 


ARTICLE 5 


Le présent pacte est conclu pour 
une durée de dix années 4 compter de 
Sa mise en vigueur. 

Si, avant la fin de la huitiéme 
année, aucune des Hautes Parties 
Contractantes n’a notifié aux autres 
son intention d’y mettre fin, il sera 
considéré comme renouvelé et res- 
tera en vigueur sans limitation de 
durée, chacune des Hautes Parties 
Contractantes ayant dans ce cas la 
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~ event the right to terminate it by a 
declaration to that effect on giving 
two years’ notice. 


ARTICLE 6 


The present agreement, drawn up 
in English, French, German and 
Italian, of which the French text 
prevails in case of divergence, shall 
be ratified and the ratifications shall 
be deposited at Rome as soon as 
possible. The Government of the 
Kingdom of Italy will deliver to each 
of the High Contracting Parties a 
certified copy of the procés-verbaux 
of deposit. 

The present agreement will enter 
into force as soon as all the ratifica- 
tions have been deposited. 

It shall be registered at the League 
of Nations in conformity with the 
Covenant of the League. 

Done at Rome, the in 
a single copy, which will remain 
deposited in the archives of the 
Government of the Kingdom of Italy; 
certified copies will be delivered to 
each of the High Contracting Parties. 

In faith whereof the above-men- 
tioned plenipotentiaries have signed 
the present agreement. 


faculté d’y mettre fin par une dé- 
claration a cet effet, avec préavis de 
deux années. 


ARTICLE 6 

Le présent pacte, rédigé en alle- 
mand, anglais, francais et italien, le 
texte francais faisant foi en cas de 
divergence, sera ratifié et les ratifica- 
tions en seront déposées a Rome le 
plus tét que faire se pourra. Le 
Gouvernement du Royaume d’ Italie 
remettraa chacunedes Hautes Parties 
Contractantes une copie certifiée con- 
forme des procés-verbaux de depot. 

Le présent pacte entrera en vigueur 
dés que toutes les ratifications auront 
été déposées. 

Il sera enregistré a la Société des 
Nations conformément au Pacte de 
la Société. 

Fait a Rome, le en 
un seul exemplaire, qui restera dé- 
posé dans les archives du Gouverne- 
ment du Royaume d’Italie et dont 
copie certifi¢e conforme sera remise 
a chacune des Hautes Parties Con- 
tractantes. 

En foi de quoi les plénipotentiaires 
susnommeés ont signé le present pacte. 


No. 205 


Lord Tyrrell (Paris) to Sir 7. Simon (Received June 13) 
No. 821 [W 6902/40/98] 


Sir, 


PARIS, June 7, 1933 


In my despatch No. 732! of the 19th May I described the effect of “Hitler- 
ism’ on French opinion, which, thanks largely to the influence of the Left 
majority in Parliament, has remained firmly opposed to any policy of 
military adventure, but is still extremely reluctant to accept any surrender of 
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the present superiority of France in armaments. I foreshadowed that the 
French attitude at Geneva would stiffen appreciably, and would only be- 
come pliable again to the extent to which America undertook to contribute 
to the organisation of security. Since then the position has been clarified by 
the statements of policy contained in Herr Hitler’s speech in the Reichstag, 
in Mr. Norman Davis’s speech at Geneva, and in your speech in the House of 
Commons.? 

2. The French doctrine of security which now hangs over Geneva like a 
cloud, springs, like the Monroe doctrine and the British doctrine of blockade, 
from deep-seated conviction. It is the instinctive national response to certain 
longstanding conditions, for the vital problem of France, as it presents itself to 
the popular mind, is that of 41 millions faced by 62 millions. This numerical 
disparity would not necessarily be of importance, were it not envenomed by 
the secular antagonism of the Latin and the German. Moreover, if vital 
statistics are to be believed, the disparity will increase at a steady rate. Owing 
to alternate bullying and bungling, there is now almost complete misunder- 
standing and mistrust between the two sides. This situation has developed 
in the French people a strong instinctive demand that their numerical in- 
feriority should be corrected. This can be done in three ways: by means of 
allies, by disproportionately high French armaments in relation to Germany, 
or by ‘the organisation of security’ at Geneva. The first policy produced the 
satellite system, the second is responsible for French reluctance to disarm in 
spite of the disarmament of Germany, the third the abortive protocol of 
Geneva, the Locarno treaties and the French disarmament plan. Because 
allies are not always dependable, and because international action is not 
usually prompt, there is, however, a persistent overriding demand for the 
careful maintenance of the superiority of the French army. What the Royal 
Navy means to the British peoples, the French army is to the French. The 
Germans may justly complain that it 1s sought to keep them in a position of 
artificial inferiority, but French policy in reality is a confession of the per- 
manent weakness of France. 

3. France is well aware that she cannot stand alone, and that mere 
superiority of armaments will not help her if she is isolated. During the last 
war, although the first onslaught was borne by the French, it was the British 
who made it possible for the struggle to be carried on, and it was the appear- 
ance of the Americans which finally broke German moral. That succession of 
events represents fairly accurately the French view of what would probably 
occur again in the event of a fresh aggression by Germany. The French 
doctrine of security, as now conceived, requires, therefore, that French 
armaments should be sufficient to hold up the enemy at the frontier while the 
allies or the League are brought into action. It follows naturally that the 
more certain and effective the assistance of the allies or the intervention of 
the League is likely to be, the more French armaments can safely be reduced. 

4. France, however, has lost some of her faith in the satellite system, and is 
not anxious to strengthen it. She believes that her allies are more likely to get 

2 On May 26. See No. 179, note 2. 
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into trouble than herself, and that she might be needlessly entangled, whilst 
relations with Poland in particular have become definitely bad owing to 
dislike of Marshal Pilsudski. France has therefore turned increasingly to the 
organisation of security at Geneva. Here, following out her conception of 
security, she seeks persistently to obtain the automatic intervention of the 
League in cases of aggression to be defined in advance, in return for which 
she offers to disarm. 

5. But no system of security is complete without Great Britain. It 1s 
frequently complained that insufficient recognition is given in France to the 
British contribution to security contained in the Locarno Treaty. By that 
treaty Great Britain, in the interest of appeasement, abandoned her tradi- 
tional policy of aloofness in respect of Europe, and accepted a definite com- 
mitment guaranteeing the Franco-German frontier. The magnitude of that 
change of policy and the importance of the guarantee are to a great extent 
overlooked, and the debate proceeds at Geneva almost as if it did not exist. 
It is difficult to account for this ignoring of a form of security which seems to 
meet exactly the French demand for protection against her stronger neigh- 
bour. It is certainly not because the guarantee is operative against France 
as well as against Germany. It may, perhaps, be because it does not consti- 
tute a promise of immediate military assistance. It is held in France that, in 
a European war, Great Britain would sooner or later be bound to be drawn 
in, treaty or no treaty; but, from the French point of view, what counts is 
military assistance in the first few days. The frequent utterances of promi- 
nent persons in England disclaiming the possibility of England again inter- 
vening on the Continent, the isolationist tone of a large and vociferous 
section of the British press, and the supposed strength of pacifism in England 
have undoubtedly had their effect in weakening the importance attached to 
the Locarno Treaty. 

6. Primarily, the organisation of security, whereby in certain set circum- 
stances of aggression the members of the League would automatically fall 
upon an aggressor, would have, it is held in France, a deterrent effect, and 
might prevent an aggression ever materialising. On this view the Locarno 
treaties should be sufficient. On the other hand, it is also held, not, indeed, in 
French military circles, but in civilian and political circles, exactly as was the 
case before the last war, that, with modern machines of destruction, a country 
could be overwhelmed in the first few days, hours almost, before any inter- 
national machinery could possibly function. Germany might be tempted to 
surprise an enemy by a sudden onslaught and place the Powers before the 
fait accompli of his defeat. In the exposed position of France that is an addi- 
tional reason for the popular demand for maintaining French armaments. 

7. It follows, therefore, that the more definite the machinery of organised 
protection can be made, the more deterrent will be its effect. The more 
deterrent it is, the less danger of sudden attack and the more France can 
safely disarm. On the other hand, the vaguer circumstances are left in which 
intervention can take place, and the less certainty there is in the public mind 
that Great Britain will intervene promptly, the stronger the popular demand 
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for the maintenance of French superiority in armaments. That is the 
dilemma which France has now placed before Geneva. 

8. It was always believed in France that the key to action by Great 
Britain was the abandonment of neutrality by the United States. The British 
determination to avoid the possibility of any conflict with the United States 
over action taken on behalf of the League on the high seas was the general 
ground on which Great Britain declined to accede to the Geneva protocol, 
and which, in popular discussions, has been advanced for her reluctance to 
commit herself more definitely under the Covenant. The dependence of 
Great Britain on sea-borne supplies, and the special ties which unite her to 
America, are appreciated. When, therefore, Mr. Roosevelt came forward 
with his offer to abandon neutrality, afterwards confirmed by Mr. Norman 
Davis, it was at once supposed that this would afford Great Britain the 
necessary assurance to enable her to define her attitude at Geneva. 

g. In these circumstances it was inevitable that the first impression of your 
speech should be one of concern at what appeared to be a step backward by 
Great Britain at the moment when the United States had come forward. On 
second thoughts, however, a more reasonable frame of mind has appeared. 
The fact that Great Britain refuses to accept further commitments has at any 
rate thrown up the importance which she attaches to the Locarno Treaty. 
None the less, while not resentful of the British attitude, there 1s undoubtedly 
a tendency to think that the question of disarmament must now be recon- 
sidered in the light of it. To Herr Hitler’s words no importance is attached 
at all. Nothing but deeds will overcome the suspicion with which German 
offers are received, and, in the light of Sir Horace Rumbold’s most interesting 
despatches, who can say that such scepticism is not permissible? Then, 
again, French opinion, whilst welcoming Mr. Roosevelt’s generous advance, 
is only too well aware, from past experience, of the difficulties in the Presi- 
dent’s path. No sooner was the American offer made public, than Senator 
Johnson’s resolution in respect of the arms embargo? appeared like a portent. 

10. Nevertheless, although afraid that the United States offer may fall 
through, although aware that Great Britain will not bind herself in the 
definite manner which she would like, and although having no confidence in 
Germany, France would undoubtedly weaken even on the question of the 
maintenance of her superiority in war material, provided the question of 
supervision and control can be settled to her satisfaction. If an effective and 
permanent organ of supervision can be agreed upon, then the danger of 
surprise and sudden aggression is much diminished. Hence the great satis- 
faction with which this feature in Mr. Norman Davis’s speech was received 
and the tenacity with which it has been taken up. It is perhaps the key to an 
agreement, which, to be acceptable, must take into account both the refusal 


3 The reference is to an amendment secured in the Senate Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions on May 28 to the resolution empowering the President to declare an embargo on the 
export of arms or munitions of war. The amendment read: ‘Provided, however, that any 
prohibition of export, or of sale for export, prohibited under this resolution shall apply 
impartially to all of the parties in the dispute or conflict to which it refers.’ 
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of Great Britain to accept definite commitments in hypothetical circum- 
stances, and the fear of France that she may be overwhelmed by superior 
numbers before any international machinery can function. 
11. I have forwarded a copy of this despatch to His Majesty’s Ambassador 
at Berlin. 
I have, &c., 


TYRRELL 


No. 206 


Str W. Erskine (Warsaw) to Sir 7. Simon (Received June 12) 
No. 197 [C 5230/2607/62] 


WARSAW, June 7, 1933 
Sir, 

You will have learnt from my Saving telegram No. 21! of the goth ultimo 
and previous telegrams that the various modifications introduced into the 
text have not induced the Polish Government in any way to modify their 
obstructive attitude towards the four-Power Pact. Since it became known that 
the Little Entente had definitely waived their objections that attitude has 
been re-affirmed and the Polish Government are apparently quite un- 
deterred by the fact that they now stand in a position of complete isolation. 

2. My French colleague tells me that he has had repeated and lengthy 
conversations with M. Beck in the course of which he has used every con- 
ceivable argument in order to persuade him of the utility of the pact, but that 
he has entirely failed. One of the points he made was that the pact was the 
only means by which a détente in Franco-Italian relations could be achieved 
as M. Mussolini could make concessions to France in the course of collabora- 
tion between the four Powers which he could not make without loss of face 
in direct negotiations between the two Governments. An improvement in 
those relations was essential for the restoration of confidence and harmony in 
Europe and would greatly increase the influence of France. It was therefore 
of vital importance for Poland also. In support of this argument he had 
pointed out that but for the assurance of neutrality obtained from Italy in 
1914 France would have been forced to keep a large force on the Italian 
frontier, the battle of the Marne and the war would consequently have been 
lost and Poland would never have come into existence. 

3. M. Beck had continued to maintain that the pact would mean the 
hegemony of four Powers or rather of three, as France would always find 
herself in a minority, and the destruction of the League of Nations. He had 
moreover rejected the offer of the French Government to address to the 
Polish Government a declaration in the same terms as that which the Little 
Entente had agreed to accept containing assurances as to the maintenance of 
the principle of unanimity in any future discussions in regard to frontier 
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revision. M. Laroche had finally made it clear to him that his Government 
were determined to proceed with the pact in its modified form notwithstand- 
ing Polish opposition. His Excellency had said that in that case the Polish 
Government would make a declaration of policy. He did not know what 
form it would take. Possibly Poland would resign her seat on the Council or 
even leave the League of Nations. M. Laroche and I agree in regarding the 
fulfilment of this threat as in the highest degree improbable. 

4. My Italian colleague, I understand under instructions from his Govern- 
ment, has also tried his hand with M. Beck who has met all arguments with 
the statement that the pact is contrary to the vital interests of Poland. 

5. M. Laroche believes that Poland’s stubborn attitude is entirely due to 
considerations of prestige. Regarding herself as at least a semi-great Power 
she resents being treated as a small one. This no doubt counts for much but 
I think that it is also due to a very real fear that France will be obliged to 
accept some compromise in regard to frontier revision and that in that case 
Poland might find it extremely difficult to resist the collective pressure of the 
four Powers which would then be brought to bear on her. It is well known 
that Marshal Pilsudski only agreed to the Locarno settlement with extreme 
reluctance and against his better judgment believing that it would merely 
encourage Germany to devote all her energies to a revision of her eastern 
frontier. He considers that the course of events since that time has shown 
that his fears were fully justified and is, I believe, determined not again to 
be manceuvred into such a position. 

6. The Marshal is now in excellent health. At a recent reception at the 
Belvedere some of my colleagues and I had an animated conversation with 
him on trivial subjects for over an hour and we were all much struck by his 
appearance of physical and mental vigour. There is no doubt whatever that 
he is himself responsible for and actively directing the foreign policy of the 
Government. One of the difficulties of the situation is that he refuses to 
discuss political questions with foreign representatives who can thus only 
argue with him at second-hand through M. Beck. There is therefore no 
guarantee that their representations reach him in anything like their original 
form. 

7. It is clear that the question of the pact has caused considerable friction 
between France and Poland and also between Poland and the Little Entente. 
My Czechoslovak colleague spoke to me recently in most uncomplimentary 
terms of Polish policy. M. Benes had, he said, made several gestures towards 
Poland—aincluding the offer of a treaty of friendship—to none of which there 
had been the least response. From the first Poland avoided all discussion with 
the Little Entente regarding the pact preferring to go her own way with the 
result that she now found herself in isolation. To judge by recent references 
in the press Polish annoyance with the Little Entente for what is regarded 
as a cowardly capitulation is scarcely less acute. 

8. I need only say in concluding this despatch that the Polish press of all 
shades of opinion is unanimous in supporting the attitude of the Polish 
Government towards the pact. 
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g. I am sending copies of this despatch to His Majesty’s Ambassadors at 
Paris, Berlin and Rome. 


I have, &c., 
WILLIAM ERSKINE 


No. 207 


Record of a Conversation held at the Quai d’Orsay on June 8, 1933, at 
10.30 a.m. (Recetved June g)' 


[W 6744/40/98] 
Present: 
M. Daladier. Lord Londonderry. Mr. Norman Davis. 
M. Paul-Boncour. Mr. Eden. Mr. Dulles. 
M. Georges Leygues. Mr. Campbell. 
M. Massigli. Mr. Cadogan. 


Mr. Norman Davis observed that there appeared to be an unfortunate 
impression that the British and American delegates wished to press unwel- 
come proposals on the French Government. That of course was entirely 
erroneous, and he suggested that at the end of the conversations a com- 
muniqué should be issued stating that the meeting had been held at the 
request of M. Daladier in order to talk over disarmament problems in a 
friendly and frank way and so to promote ultimate agreement. He recalled 
that in Geneva when he and Sir John Simon had suggested five-Power con- 
versations M. Paul-Boncour had quite properly said that he would not be 
prepared for such conversations until he knew where he stood with his 
friends. 


M. Paul-Boncour observed that in December last the French Government 
had agreed to a five-Power conversation, but this was only on account of the 
exceptional circumstance that Germany had withdrawn from the Disarma- 
ment Conference and in response to the pressing invitation of Sir John Simon 
and Mr. Norman Davis, and the object of the conversation was to bring 
Germany back into the Conference. Now, however, that Germany had 
returned, the French Government maintained their objection to a five- 
Power conversation. He, of course, had no objection to an exchange of views 
in a friendly manner amongst certain delegations, provided, however, they 
were not regarded as a prelude to five-Power discussions. 


Mr. Norman Davis said that the present meeting could not be held to 
imply that the French Government agreed to five-Power conversations or 
that it was to be a prelude to such conversations. He himself saw no objection 
to a five-Power conversation, but before it took place he thought that such a 
meeting as this was necessary. Five-Power conversations, if they took place, 


1 This record was made by the British representatives for the use of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. It was communicated to the Foreign Office by H.M. Embassy in Paris. 
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would not be outside the Conference; the President and the rapporteur-général 
would attend them. 


Lord Londonderry said that he was very grateful for the welcome which 
the French Ministers had extended to him. The idea of this meeting had 
arisen whilst Sir John Simon was at Geneva and he had to express the latter’s 
regret that illness prevented him from being present today. 

The Conference at Geneva had reached a point where it was necessary to 
seek a closer understanding, and the best means to this end was to ascertain 
each other’s views. The object of these conversations was to elucidate points 
in a manner which was impossible in the Conference itself. 


Mr. Eden said that he assumed that we were discussing on the basis of the 
United Kingdom Draft Convention, and he would be glad to know whether 
the French Ministers could indicate the more important amendments which 
they desired to introduce. The United Kingdom Government had tried to 
produce a balanced draft, and it would assist greatly if they could have a clear 
indication of the French attitude on the more important chapters. 


M. Paul-Boncour observed that the French delegates had already sub- 
mitted amendments of a general character concerning supervision and 
security. He imagined that what the United Kingdom Government wished 
to know was the French attitude in regard to material and effectives. 


M. Daladier said that the French Government did not wish to present a 
large number of amendments or detailed criticisms. They wanted us to be 
clear and if possible to reach agreement on the general course to be pursued 
in disarmament. 

The United Kingdom Government’s Draft had been carefully studied by 
the French Cabinet, which had sent instructions to the French delegation on 
the 2nd May. There had been further Cabinet meetings on the goth May 
and again a few days ago, and on both occasions the original instructions had 
been confirmed. 

He affirmed the desire of the French Government for the reduction of 
existing armaments and he observed that without waiting for the signature of 
a convention, France had already, in the past year, reduced her expenditure 
by 2 milliards of francs so that it now stood at a figure lower than in 1928. 

France, however, was ready to go even further, but he must make it clear 
that further disarmament would be dependent on better guarantees of 
security. As regards the latter he did not wish at the moment to refer to pacts 
of mutual assistance or other proposals of that nature; what he had in mind 
were what he would call technical guarantees. There would be no object in 
reducing armaments if certain countries were at liberty to manufacture large 
quantities without being subject to any limitation or control. This was an 
industrial rather than a political problem. Germany’s industrial capacity 
was such that she could build up armaments far more rapidly than could 
France. It was therefore indispensable to institute some means of effective 
supervision, and he regretted that the proposals recently put forward at 
Geneva by the French delegation had not been better received. France was 
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quite prepared to agree to reduction of armaments, but wished to be assured 
that the reductions imposed on all nations would be loyally executed. 


Mr. Norman Davis observed that M. Daladier had stated the problem 
very clearly. The only way to avert the German menace was to keep 
Germany disarmed, but that would be impossible unless a general measure 
of disarmament could be agreed. On the other hand disarmament would be 
useless if Germany were free to build up her armaments surreptitiously. He 
was convinced that the question of supervision was the crux of the whole 
problem and afforded more security than pacts of mutual assistance, &c. 

It had been difficult for the United States Government to accept the idea 
of supervision, but President Roosevelt had been convinced that to decree the 
abolition of aggressive weapons without automatic and continuous super- 
vision would be no solution. 

The United States and the United Kingdom equally were vitally interested 
to prevent Germany rearming and, in the view of his Government, the only 
thing to do was to keep Germany disarmed and to institute a sufficient degree 
of supervision to insure that she remained so. 


M. Daladier agreed with Mr. Norman Davis and thought that those 
present would accept what he said when he declared that it was extremely 
difficult for him to get his Government and his people in present circumstances 
to accept the idea of reduction of armaments. 


Mr. Norman Davis said he fully realised the difficulties and did not ask 
France to do anything that was not in her own interests. He quite agreed that 
we should not proceed to really serious measures of disarmament until we 
could see how the situation in Germany developed. But he thought it neces- 
sary to offer Germany a certain disarmament programme, though at the 
same time it might be intimated to her that no actual steps would be taken 
until we were able to judge of political developments in Germany. 


Lord Londonderry assured M. Daladier that the United Kingdom 
Government were fully alive to the French point of view; they only wanted 
to evolve an agreement that would preclude the dangers which we all had in 
mind. He reminded M. Daladier, however, that we had received certain 
concessions from Germany and he desired to ascertain what reaction these 
concessions had produced in the French Government. 


Mr. Eden said that everyone appreciated the importance which France 
attached to the question of supervision and that was why in the United 
Kingdom Draft Convention there were provisions representing the most far- 
reaching measures of supervision which had yet received general agreement. 
He enquired what would be the French attitude in regard to material if the 
new French proposals concerning supervision could be accepted. We had 
gained the impression that if we could succeed in inducing the Germans to 
withdraw their amendments regarding effectives, the French Government 
would indicate what they would be prepared to do in regard to material. 
He would not ask that material should be actually destroyed until sufficient 
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time had elapsed to enable a judgment to be formed on the efficacy of the 
system of supervision. It would be necessary to establish a certain synchron- 
isation. He was anxious for guidance on this point from the French Govern- 
ment and to learn what would be their views on the subject of the periods 
within which reductions might be effected. 


M. Daladier said that the French Government would undertake to cease 
the manufacture of material and arrest their programmes, and then if it 
should prove that the transformation of the Reichswehr was being properly 
effected and that the measures of supervision were working satisfactorily, 
they could proceed to the destruction of part of the material. 

The French Government would be prepared at once to stop the manu- 
facture of offensive weapons. 

During the period of the institution of supervision there would thus be a 
truce. If, at the end of three years, the supervision proved to be effective, the 
French Government might contemplate the destruction of material. 

He had given rise to some misunderstanding at Geneva when he had spoken 
of putting material at the disposal of the League of Nations. He had intended 
by that to mean that the French Government would be ready to hand over 
material to the League for destruction if the latter should so decide. It was 
difficult for his public opinion to accept the idea of destruction, but this 
process of handing over to the League would make it much easier. But before 
actual destruction was resorted to they must be satisfied that the supervision 
was working properly. If the French Government had that assurance they 
would destroy material and would even be prepared to go a step further in 
disarmament. 

In the meanwhile he had to reckon with the fact that the political situation 
was somewhat tense. It was true that Herr Hitler had recently made a 
pacific speech, but that alone could not efface the many facts which caused 
the French Government anxiety. They had information in regard, for 
instance, to the installation of concrete gun platforms in the Black Forest, 
and they had particulars in regard to activity in German arms factories, and 
there had recently been export of arms from Germany, notably to South 
American countries. 

The fact was that Germany was not at present disarmed. She had been so 
at one time, but she had gradually renewed her armaments and there had 
been a recrudescence of activity since the month of April. 


Mr. Norman Davis said that he was rather surprised to hear M. Daladier 
say that the French proposals concerning supervision had not met with a 
good reception at Geneva. He himself had certainly accepted them in 
principle. But he wished to make it clear that the whole intention of his 
Government was to establish a proper system of supervision in a disarmed 
world, not to employ supervision simply so as to enable us to decide whether 
we could proceed to any measures of disarmament. Public opinion in the 
United States would not support the idea of supervision unless it were clearly 
and explicitly bound up with measures of disarmament. From the practical 
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standpoint disarmament was the only effective way of keeping Germany 
from rearmament. 


M. Daladier observed that by the United Kingdom Draft Convention, 
France was already bound to reduce her effectives. 


Mr. Eden enquired whether the whole difficulty did not lie in the point of 
establishing a proper synchronisation. 


M. Daladier asked leave to put a question: suppose France accepted the 
eventual destruction, say, in three years’ time, of part of her war material, 
and suppose that during those three years the Permanent Disarmament 
Commission were to discover that Germany had not fulfilled her obligations, 
what would happen then? 


Mr. Eden replied that it would be open to any signatory of the Convention 
under Article 88 to bring the matter before the Permanent Disarmament 
Commission. 


Mr. Norman Davis said that 1t was evidently necessary to have some proper 
supervision for ascertaining whether any of the signatories were not fulfilling 
their obligations. If it were found that Germany were in this position the 
other signatories would not proceed with their measures of disarmament. 


M. Daladier said that his difficulty was that some signatory who violated 
the Convention might gain an advantage over the others. At present France 
had a marked superiority in war material which afforded her a guarantee of 
her security. France was now asked to give up this margin of superiority and 
to trust to a system of supervision. What he wanted to know was what the 
other signatories would do if the Permanent Disarmament Commission found 
that a signatory had been violating the Convention. He had often put this 
question, but had never received a satisfactory reply. 


Mr. Norman Davis said that with a proper system of supervision 1t would 
be possible to prevent one country obtaining a long start over the others. In 
reply to M. Daladier’s question he referred to the provision in Article 88 of 
the Draft Convention whereby in case of violation the other signatories 
should advise as to the situation. 


M. Massigli observed that the difference appeared to be that M. Daladier 
on the one hand agreed that at the end of three years France would be able 
to decide whether she could reduce, whereas on the other hand Mr. Norman 
Davis desired to know now what France would do at the end of that period of 
three years provided matters had proceeded satisfactorily in the interval. 


Mr. Eden repeated that it was really a question of timing. Suppose there 
were no destruction of material for three years, then during those three years 
all Governments would be in the same position as they are now. But during 
those three years it would have been possible to establish and put into opera- 
tion an effective system of supervision. 


Mr. Norman Davis said that his Government offered France controlled 
disarmament. Did not the French Government think that they would thus 
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have more security with a controlled disarmament wherein all States co- 
operated than in a world where armaments were not limited or controlled? 


M. Daladier agreed that Mr. Norman Davis had put the question very 
well, but it was a very difficult question to answer. At the present moment 
France had a large margin of superiority: if there were no Disarmament 
Convention and if Germany were to rearm, France could continue to 
increase her armaments and maintain that margin of superiority. But he 
admitted that that would be the worst solution, and he would much prefer 
a controlled disarmament. 


Mr. Norman Davis said that he had hoped that the French Government 
might see their way to accepting the naval chapter of the Draft Convention. 
He felt that that would have an excellent effect. 


M. Massigli explained that there were several objections to the naval 
chapter. In the first place, it did not seem worth while to enter into this 
agreement for so short a period as two years, for it could hardly be expected 
that the Disarmament Convention would enter into force before 1934. 
Further, the naval chapter limited France to the construction of one single 
capital ship, namely, the ‘Dunkerque’, whilst Germany had three pocket 
battleships. Lastly, in regard to submarines, a large, though unspecified, 
sacrifice was demanded of France for which she was offered no compensation. 
The submarine tonnage that she was asked to sacrifice could not be utilised 
for the construction of surface vessels. 


Mr. Norman Davis said that he should not have introduced this subject, 
which was a very complicated one. His Government had certainly thought 
that the advantages of accepting this arrangement would outweigh any 
disadvantages. The United States and British naval representatives had 
discussed the matter with their French and Italian colleagues last year, and 
had finally made this proposal, which they thought represented a fair arrange- 
ment that did not attempt to settle finally the question of parity. 


At this point M. Daladier said that he would read to the meeting the report 
of the discussion which had taken place in the French Cabinet on the 2nd 
May. The paper which he had before him constituted the instructions to the 
French delegation, which were as follows:— 

France is resolved to reduce her armaments, but the reduction of arma- 
ments must be progressive, simultaneous and general, that is to say, it must 
apply to land, naval and air armaments. 

The French Government were resolved on a maximum of disarmament in 
the spirit of the decision of the 11th December last, which spoke of equality 
of rights in a system of security. 

Even in the absence of a pact of mutual assistance France would be dis- 
posed to renounce at once as a first stage all construction of guns above 
155 millim. calibre and of tanks beyond a total tonnage of 3,000 tons (12,000 
tons being the present French figure). This decision would be accompanied 
by the acceptance of a 50 per cent. reduction in military and naval aircraft. 
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To render possible these measures the Convention must contain provisions 
for— 


1. Budgetary control and technical supervision of armaments. 

2. Suppression, or, if that be impossible, strict supervision of private 
manufacture of and trade in arms. 

3. The reduction of all continental armies to a uniform type and the 
prohibition of extra military formations. 

4. Guarantees for the proper execution of the Convention. 


In connexion with the last point, the French delegation were instructed to 
put the question what the other signatories would do in the event of one 
signatory violating the Convention. 

If the above conditions were fulfilled, France would undertake after this 
first stage to proceed either to hand over material to the League for disposal 
as the latter might think fit, or to any other similar measures in order to 
realise thus by disarmament the principle of equality of rights. 

The French Government considered that the Convention should be con- 
cluded for a period of eight or ten years, dividing this period into two or three 
stages. Thus the effectiveness of the measures of supervision could be judged 
and further measures of reduction contemplated. 

If the Convention were to be for five years only, there would be nothing to 
guarantee that at the expiry of that period certain States would not seek 
to rearm. 


M. Massigli explained that the French Government proposed a 50 per 
cent. reduction of military and naval aviation, and were not inclined to 
accept the British figure, which involved a much more drastic cut. 


Lord Londonderry explained that the British figure had been based on 
the idea of obtaining parity between the principal air Powers. 


Mr. Norman Davis said that the United States Government had been 
prepared to accept the British figure for the reason that it was based on the 
principle of parity. 

M. Massigli objected that the figure did not, however, take into account 
aircraft stationed overseas. 


Mr. Norman Davis admitted that his Government had noted this same 
objection, but he added that it would be necessary to find some fair solution 
that would suit all three Governments. 


Mr. Eden said that he understood from the statement which M. Daladier 
had just read that, for a period of three years, there would be no further 
construction, and that, after that period had expired, material would be 
handed over to the League for disposal. Would that apply to all material 
exceeding the limits indicated in the Draft Convention? 


M. Daladier said that it would apply to all guns of a calibre exceeding 
155 millimetres. He added that the French Government would never pro- 
ceed to any actual destruction before the transformation of the Reichswehr 
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was complete and before a system of supervision had been properly estab- 
lished. Those operations might take three years, and during that period 
there would be no fresh construction. If at the end of the three years those 
operations had been successfully completed, the French Government could 
then proceed to destruction of material. 


Mr. Norman Davis asked whether, assuming the Reichswehr had been 
transformed and that supervision were working satisfactorily, there would be 
a positive commitment on the part of the French Government to destroy 
material. 


M. Daladier replied that they would then begin to destroy it. 


M. Paul-Boncour interposed that, in handing over material to the League, 
France would reserve the right to draw the League’s attention to the grave 
responsibility that it would be assuming if it were to decide to destroy the 
material. 


Mr. Norman Davis pointed out that this question of handing over to the 
League raised a big problem. In the first place, it would tend to change 
the character of the League and make it a military organisation, and, on the 
other hand, it raised a particular problem for the United States. The latter 
were not members of the League, and they could therefore not hand over 
material to the League. But it would be difficult for them to destroy material 
if the material handed over to the League were to be kept in existence. He 
had always had grave doubts as to the efficacy of any such system, and there 
were material difficulties in connexion with the localities where the material 
could be stored. | 


(The meeting then adjourned for lunch.) 


No. 208 
Record of a Conversation held at the Quat d’Orsay on June 8, 1933, at 3.0 p.m. 
(Recewved June 9)! 
[W 6744/40/98] 

Present: 
M. Daladier. Lord Londonderry. Mr. Norman Davis. 
M. Paul-Boncour. Mr. Eden. Mr. Dulles. 
M. Georges Leygues. Mr. Campbell. Mr, Marriner.? 
M. Massigli. Mr. Cadogan. 


Mr. Norman Davis said that the best way to avoid the ultimate German 
menace was to disarm Germany. For that purpose it was necessary that 
States should disarm, and disarmament necessitated a degree of supervision. 
If France were to decide that that was in her better interests, all that his 
Government desired to do was to help in working out a proper time table. 


1 See No. 207, note 1. 
2 Counsellor in the United States Embassy, Paris. 
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M. Daladier said that France would always prefer to reduce her arma- 
ments rather than see Germany increase hers; but France believed that 
Germany had, in fact, rearmed to a considerable extent, and for that reason 
it was necessary to proceed very cautiously by stages and with sufficient 
measures of supervision. 


Mr. Norman Davis said that he was quite ready to proceed on that 
assumption. It was impossible to be sure of German good faith, though he 
personally felt that Hitler had decided that it was in the interest of Germany 
to get agreement. By showing our good faith we might help him or at least 
be able to test his good faith. 


Lord Londonderry said that we should be more concerned with making 
the Conference a success. It was necessary to find acceptable proposals. He 
was convinced that the French Government were as anxious as any other 
that the Conference should succeed. The German Government had made 
certain concessions, and it seemed to him to be necessary to find some com- 
pensation for the sacrifice which they had made. The French Government 
had suggested that they should refrain from new construction, but in his view 
it was necessary to go further than that, and the United Kingdom Govern- 
ment had provided in their Draft Convention for the destruction of material 
by stages, though they were not wedded to any particular periods. If, how- 
ever, the periods were lengthened, it would be necessary at least to make it 
certain that by a specific date some definite reduction would have been 
achieved. 


M. Daladier said that he could accept that proposition provided there 
were a period during which it would be possible to keep a watch on Germany. 
For the satisfaction of his public opinion, he must have a period during which 
the system of supervision must be established and prove itself effective. As 
soon as that had been achieved, he could give undertakings concerning re- 
duction of armaments. The United States and British delegates, on the other 
hand, had asked him to give these undertakings now with the reservation 
that he would be free of them if the situation at the end of the period proved 
to be unsatisfactory. He would reflect on that proposal, and he thought the 
French Government might be able to accept it, but he must have time to 
reflect, and there would be no advantage in his accepting now if, after con- 
sultation with his colleagues, he had to withdraw his acceptance. 


Mr. Norman Davis thanked M. Daladier for his frank statement; he felt 
that it would have a great psychological effect in Germany if the French 
Government would adopt a more positive attitude. 


Mr. Eden said that no one could guarantee German good faith, but was 
there not a touchstone by which it could be judged? Germany would say that 
she would require at least five years for the transformation of the Reichswehr. 
Could we not say that if, at the end of three years, three-fifths of the trans- 
formation had been effected, we should then be ready to take the first step in 
reduction of material? 
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M. Daladier said that he could not give a positive affirmative answer at 
the moment to this question, but he believed that if transformation of the 
Reichswehr were shown to have proceeded satisfactorily, and if supervision 
were working effectively, 1t might be possible to destroy a part of the material. 
This, however, was only his personal view and he would have to consult his 
colleagues on the point. 


M. Paul-Boncour pointed out that this first period of three years would be 
from one point of view the most dangerous. During that time Germany 
would still retain a large part of her Reichswehr, and would simultaneously 
be training a short-term service army. 


Mr. Norman Davis pointed out that Germany would not during that time 
possess weapons of offence, and it was important to do everything possible to 
prevent her obtaining such weapons. 


M. Daladier objected that under the régime of a dictatorship it was easy 
to plan hostilities in advance and to give the necessary orders to factories. 


Mr. Norman Davis said that a proper supervision was the safeguard 
against this danger. He believed that there was little difficulty on the 
question of supervision except in regard to two points 1n the French proposals, 
namely, the system of quotas and sanctions. 


M. Paul-Boncour urged that the word ‘prohibition’ should be employed 
in preference to ‘destruction’. He suggested this on account of the effect the 
latter word had on public opinion. It might well be that ‘destruction’ might 
eventually be decided upon, but to talk now of destruction would give rise 
to apprehension in France. 


Mr. Norman Davis said it was necessary to keep in mind the fact that we 
had exercised great pressure upon Germany in inducing her to withdraw her 
amendments. We had also pronounced very definitely against any German 
rearmament. It was therefore necessary to offer in return some really con- 
crete concession. In order to keep Germany on the defensive it was necessary 
to act fairly by her. 


Mr. Eden said that the Convention must contain a measure of disarma- 
ment, by whatever stages, comparable at least to that which figured in the 
British Draft Convention. Otherwise it would be impossible to demand of 
Germany that she should transform the Reichswehr, and then deny to her 
even that measure of disarmament on the part of others. 


Mr. Norman Davis observed that earlier in the conversation M. Daladier 
had mentioned budgetary control. His Government had met the French 
demands on practically every point except this one. He did not know whether 
his Government would be able to change their attitude in this respect, but he 
would like to know what was the minimum required by France. 


Mr. Eden explained that the attitude of his Government was the same as 
that of the United States, namely, that they could accept budgetary publicity 
but not limitation. 
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M. Daladier said he would be quite prepared to agree that the United 
Kingdom and the United States should remain outside the system of 
budgetary limitation, but he would have to insist on its application to 
European continental countries. 


M. Paul-Boncour, reverting to the question of reduction of material, re- 
minded the meeting that when qualitative reduction was first discussed at 
Geneva the expression used was the ‘abolition of aggressive arms’. Eventually 
the General Commission adopted unanimously a resolution submitted by the 
United Kingdom delegation, which accepted the principle of qualitative 
limitation, and that resolution merely forbade the retention or use of such 
weapons by Governments and contemplated the possibility of their inter- 
nationalisation. M. Paul-Boncour pointed out that, as a matter of fact, the 
French Government had now gone beyond that, as they were prepared to 
deal not only with so-called aggressive weapons, but with all weapons which 
were forbidden to Germany by the Treaty of Versailles. 


Mr. Norman Davis, returning to the question of budgetary limitation, 
said that the United States were reducing their expenditure and they would 
have no objection to continental countries adopting any system of limitation. 
For their part, they would agree to complete publicity, and, in fact, a com- 
mittee dealing with this question at Geneva had recommended there should 
be a trial period. 


M. Daladier emphasised the importance of budgetary limitation as a 
supplementary check on limitation of armaments. He could understand that 
this did not apply particularly to democracies like the United Kingdom and 
the United States, but the situation in countries under a dictatorship was 
entirely different. 


Mr. Norman Davis suggested that if the material on which money could 
be spent was limited, it would not matter if one particular Government chose 
to squander money on what they were allowed to have. 


M. Daladier said that the only means of checking the information received 
in regard to the increase of German armaments was by an examination of 
the budget of the Reichswehr. 


Mr. Norman Davis observed that full publicity would then afford all the 
check required. 


M. Massigli enquired whether supervision would be applied also to 
budgetary publicity. | 

Mr. Eden explained the reasons for which the United Kingdom Govern- 
ment were opposed to budgetary limitation. In the first place, Governments 
such as the United Kingdom which had not built up to its treaty limits 
would have to put in a figure much higher than that actually expended. 
This, taken in conjunction with the fact that the Technical Committee had 
reported that there should be only a global limitation, would really render 
such limitation practically ineffective. 
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Mr. Norman Davis raised the question of the period of the treaty. Eight 
or ten years had been suggested. The United States Government would have 
preferred ten years, but it would be difficult to get Germany to agree to this 
without offering her some compensation. On the other hand, if Germany 
required time to transform the Reichswehr, she might agree to a period of 
seven years. 


M. Daladier indicated that he would accept seven rather than five years. 
He added that he did not understand why Germany should require so long 
a period in which to transform the Reichswehr. 


Mr. Norman Davis explained that the Germans relied to a very large 
extent on the Reichswehr for the maintenance of public order. 


Lord Londonderry observed that the transformation of the Reichswehr 
should begin at once, and we should expect three-fifths of it to be complete 
at the end of three years. During that period supervision would have been 
established and we should be enabled to judge of its efficacy. He understood 
that at that moment the French Government would be ready to begin the 
destruction of material, and in the meanwhile, of course, there would be no 
new construction. 


M. Massigli pointed out that France was also called upon to begin at once 
a reduction of her effectives. 


Mr. Norman Davis observed that Germany had been disarmed in 1919, 
when the other States gave an undertaking to disarm on their side. If now 
they were to say that they would not fulfil that undertaking until Germany 
had disarmed still further, that attitude would be indefensible. The United 
Kingdom draft provided that the transformation of the Reichswehr should be 
complete in five years, and that destruction of material should begin in one 
year. We were now talking about deferring destruction for three years. If 
we were to take the position that there should be no destruction of material 
until after the transformation of the Reichswehr was complete, he felt that 
that would be unfair. 


M. Paul-Boncour said that there was some misunderstanding in regard 
to transformation, which was not being imposed upon Germany as a more 
rigorous measure of disarmament, but in order to meet her demand for 
equality of rights. 

M. Daladier also pointed out that the Convention would give Germany 
100,000 extra effectives, whereas the French effectives were to be reduced. 


Mr. Norman Davis replied that numbers were not important. If Germany 
was prevented from acquiring the weapons now forbidden to her an increase 
in the number of her effectives need not cause apprehension. 


Mr. Eden thought it would certainly be difficult to ask Germany to com- 
plete the transformation of the Reichswehr before we undertook any destruc- 
tion of material. It might be justifiable to demand that the transformation 
should be more than half complete before destruction was actually begun, 
but the two processes must be dovetailed. We had had great difficulty 
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in securing concessions from the Germans, and it would be very hard now 
to say that we could do nothing in reduction of material until the transforma- 
tion of the Reichswehr was complete. 


M. Daladier said that he would reflect on the following formula:— 


France would at once stop construction of new material; when the trans- 
formation of the Reichswehr had been seriously taken in hand, France might 
then proceed to the destruction of part of her material, say of guns exceeding 
220 millim. in calibre. 


Lord Londonderry observed that M. Daladier had indicated a very helpful 
advance, and he said that further reflection was necessary. He thought that 
the present conversation had been most helpful and hoped that these ex- 
changes of views might be resumed. The question of supervision would have 
to be carefully considered in London, and he would represent to his Govern- 
ment the importance which the French Government attached to it. 


Mr. Norman Davis agreed as to the importance of a proper system of 
supervision. It presented many difficulties to his Government, and he 
believed also to the United Kingdom Government. His own Government 
had been able to accept it because they had been considering the matter for 
longer than the United Kingdom, but they would only accept supervision in 
connexion with actual measures of disarmament. 


M. Daladier suggested that three years after the entry into force of the 
convention France might be prepared to abolish guns over 220 millim. in 
calibre, and would undertake in the next two or three years to reduce down 
to 155 millim., or even to 105 millim. On the other hand, there must have 
been a transformation of the Reichswehr in the first three years, and a proper 
system of supervision must have been established. In reply to an enquiry as 
to what he meant by ‘a’ transformation of the Reichswehr, M. Daladier 
suggested that the period of three years might be increased to four and that 
it would have to be required that four-fifths of the transformation of the 
Reichswehr should have been effected by the end of that period. 


Mr. Norman Davis thought that if five years were allowed for the complete 
transformation we should have to be satisfied that the proportionate degree 
of transformation had been achieved at the end of three years, and the re- 
duction of material would have to be corresponding. 


Mr. Norman Davis raised the question of a further exchange of views, and 
suggested that the meeting of the Economic Conference in London next week 
would afford an opportunity. 


M. Daladier said that he could not stay in London beyond Wednesday? 
of next week, and he was doubtful whether he would have the opportunity of 
consulting his colleagues before leaving for London on Sunday. 

He agreed, however, as to the importance of continuing the exchange of 
views, and promised to do what might be possible in this respect. 


3 June 14. 
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CHAPTER V 


Austro-German relations: German air rearmament 
and other infractions of the Treaty of Versailles: 
Mr. Henderson’s discussions on the future of the 

Disarmament Conference 


(June 12—July 26, 1933) 


No. 209 
Lord Tyrrell (Paris) to Str 7. Simon (Received Fune 13) 
No. 139 Saving: Telegraphic [C 5262/175/22| 
PARIS, June 12, 1933 


I enquired today at the Ministry for Foreign Affairs whether the reports 
were correct according to which the French Ambassador at Rome had been 
instructed to invite Signor Mussolini to open conversations with a view to 
settle [sic ? settling] the outstanding Franco-Italian questions. I was told that 
M. de Jouvenel had been instructed to resume the conversations which he had 
begun on his arrival’ and which had only been interrupted by the negotia- 
tions for the Four-Power Pact. The French Government were anxious to 
take advantage of the favourable atmosphere created by the initialling of the 
Pact in order if possible to reach a general settlement without delay. As 
regards Yugoslavia, they still favoured conversion of the French treaty? into 
a tripartite agreement including Italy. They would welcome the conclusion 
of an arbitration treaty with Italy. They felt that agreement on the questions 
of Tunis and Libya would be easy if an agreement on broad lines could first 
be concluded.3 

1 January 22, 1933. 

2 The Franco-Yugoslav Treaty of 1927, which was renewed on October 28, 1932. See 


British and Foreign State Papers, vol. 127, pp. 500-2 and vol. 135, pp. 516-7. 
3 This telegram was repeated to Rome by the Foreign Office on June 13. 
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No. 210 


Sir F. Simon to Sir H. Rumbold (Berlin) 
No. 105 Telegraphic (C 5257/2092/3] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, une 14, 1933, 2.20 p.m. 

Following from Sir Robert Vansittart. 

Dr. Schiiller,' who is here with Dr. Dollfuss, has told Sir Walford Selby 
that the question of making representations to the German Government to 
moderate their attitude towards Austria was discussed between Dr. Dollfuss 
- and Signor Mussolini, who was prepared to apply the necessary pressure in 
Berlin (see also Vienna telegram No. 54 Saving?). It is possible therefore that 
in the near future we may receive a request either from the Austrian or the 
Italian Government to intervene in Berlin. In fact such a request by Austria 
is already being foretold in the press. 

In that event the question would arise whether we should be prepared to 
support Italian representations, on the understanding that the initiative was 
taken by the Italian Government. 

Would you in such circumstances and in view of the growing gravity of the 
Austro-German situation still maintain your objections to our making repre- 
sentations as stated in your telegram No. 34 Saving ?? 

Repeated to Vienna and Rome. 


1 Head of the Commercial Section of the Austrian Foreign Office. Dr. Dollfuss was in 
London June 10-16 for the World Economic Conference. 
2 Not printed. 
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Sir H. Rumbold (Berlin) to Sir F. Simon (Received Fune 15, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 135 Telegraphic (C 5368/2092/3] 


BERLIN, June 14, 1933, 10.20 p.m. 
Your telegram No. 105,.! 
Following for Sir R. Vansittart: 


In view of progressive deterioration in Austro-German relations I think 
we should certainly be justified in supporting any Italian representations. 
I see no way out of the present deadlock without intervention from outside 
which could be justified under Four-Power Pact. 

You will no doubt bear in mind that attitude of German Government 
towards Austria is due to Hitler’s personal policy. On the one hand, whilst 
representations by the Italians and ourselves might help him with his ex- 
tremists he may, on the other hand, consider that his personal prestige and 
that of his party are at stake. 

Repeated to Vienna and Rome. 


1 No. 210. 
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Sir H. Rumbold (Berlin) to Sir 7. Simon (Received June 23) 
No. 584 [C 5660/319/18) 
BERLIN, June 14, 1933 
Sir, 

A few days ago Dr. Briining sent me a message through a mutual acquain- 
tance expressing regret at my departure,' but adding that he was afraid there 
would be no opportunity for him to see me again. The intermediary said 
that it would be undesirable that I should either telephone or write to 
Dr. Briining, as his telephone was liable to be tapped and his correspondence 
opened. As I was, however, unwilling to leave Germany without seeing 
Dr. Briining again, I got Dr. Solf to arrange for a meeting at his house. 
Dr. Solf accordingly kindly invited us to lunch with him yesterday, and after 
lunch I had over an hour’s conversation alone with Dr. Briining. 

2. During lunch the conversation turned on some of the arbitrary actions 
committed under the present régime and the effects of Hitler’s anti-Jewish 
policy. Mention was made of the suicide a few days ago of one of the fore- 
most doctors in Berlin, Dr. Fiirstenberg, of Jewish race, as a result of reading 
an insulting article about Jews in a medical journal. The case of Dr. Rosen, 
a former Minister for Foreign Affairs, was also alluded to. Dr. Rosen is 
one of the most distinguished German orientalists and was highly esteemed 
by the ex-Emperor William. After occupying four Legations, he became 
Minister for Foreign Affairs under the Wirth Government of 1921. He had 
lately received notice that his pension would be reduced and that he would 
have to refund the sum of 18,000 marks, which the authorities considered he 
had been paid in excess for some time past. As he is a poor man, he is totally 
unable to refund this sum. The action taken against him is assumed to be 
due to the fact that he was Minister for Foreign Affairs in a so-called Marxist 
Government and also because he is of Jewish race. I have mentioned these 
Cases as indicating the distress caused to men like Dr. Briining and Dr. Solf 
by their occurrence, as well as to give some indication of the atmosphere 
prevailing in this country. 

3g. Our host showed Dr. Briining and myself into a room after lunch, 
where we remained alone. Dr. Briining began straight away by saying that 
he was deeply concerned for the future in Germany. He expressed the view 
that only the restoration of what he called a moderate monarchy, by which 
he meant a constitutional monarchy, could save Germany from prolonged 
unrest and trouble. Such a monarchy would make for stability and would be 
a guarantee against foreign adventures. He repeated this more than once 
during our conversation. | 

4. I asked Dr. Briining whether his apprehensions for the immediate 
future were based on economic grounds, and he replied in the affirmative. 
I said that it seemed to me that the Hitler movement might either develop 


! Sir H. Rumbold left Berlin on July 1 on his retirement from the Diplomatic Service and 
was succeeded as Ambassador by Sir E. Phipps on August 2. 
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along the same lines as fascism had done, or that economic conditions might 
deteriorate to such an extent in the autumn and winter as to produce a very 
serious situation in the country. It was evident that he was inclined to 
foresee the second eventuality, and I have heard from a direct source that 
the Chancellor himself is very apprehensive of the economic conditions which 
are likely to obtain towards the end of the year. Dr. Briining pointed out that 
the Chancellor had promised to do away with unemployment and to provide 
bread for all who wanted it, but that, even if he were able to reduce un- 
employment by a million or so, there would still remain 4 million unemployed, 
which was a great load for any country to carry. The financial situation was 
also likely to be unsatisfactory. Dr. Briining’s Government had been able 
to balance the budget, but the Papen Government, and now the present 
Government, had mortgaged a considerable percentage of the future receipts. 

5. Dr. Briining then stated that the Nazi leaders were having difficulty 
with certain unruly elements in the party which were getting quite out of 
hand. At the time of our conversation Dr. Briining was probably not fully 
informed with regard to the disgraceful scenes which had attended the recent 
meeting of Catholic journeymen at Munich.? The Nazi leaders, he thought, 
now realised the fact that the extreme elements of the party are really almost 
indistinguishable from Communists. If they could not control these elements, 
a very serious situation would arise and it might be that Hitler would have to 
suppress a portion of his storm troops with the help of the Reichsheer and 
Stahlhelm, backed by the police, 80 per cent. of whom, according to Dr. Briin- 
ing, would stand by the Reichsheer. He said that as long as General Ham- 
merstein remained in command of the Reichsheer there was no danger of 
that force coming under Nazi influence. I am informed that there is an 
increasing dislike on the part of the Reichsheer for the storm troops, and this 
dislike is not likely to be lessened by a recent order to the Reichsheer to salute 
the latter. On the other hand, I learn from a prominent Nazi that there is 
much jealousy of the Defence Corps, a picked body, on the part of the storm 
troops. 

6. Dr. Briining said that it would be a mistake to believe that the continual 
marching, counter-marching and flag-wagging indicated a real revival of 
militarism in Germany. Such was not the case. I pointed out to him that 
these manifestations undoubtedly conveyed the impression of militarism to 
the observer, an impression which was strengthened by the fact that, under 
the Hitler régime, pacifists had been put into concentration camps. I asked 
Dr. Briining how many persons he thought were still detained in these camps, 
and supposed that there were still many thousands. Were they going to be 
detained indefinitely? He replied that he did not know, but that if such 
persons and others, such as Communists and so-called Marxists, were de- 
tained indefinitely, they would become extremely dangerous opponents of 
the State. 


2 On June to this meeting, which was planned to last until June 13, was suddenly broken 
up by the political police after violent scenes in the streets: the young Catholics were 
attacked by S.A. men and the regular police declined to interfere. 
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7. Dr. Briining admitted that a large proportion of the younger elements 
of the Nazi party had been under the impression that they were going to be 
trained for a war to recover the lost provinces in the East. Now that they had 
realised that this was not to be the case, they were feeling disgruntled. A 
relation of his who had voluntarily joined the labour corps had come back 
disgusted with the strenuous time he had had to go through. I have heard 
similar stories. 

8. I said to Dr. Briining that the Nazis seemed to proceed from two 
assumptions, firstly, that they had saved Germany, and indeed Europe, from 
the Communist danger, and, secondly, that, unless the Hitler experiment 
was a success, Germany would relapse into chaos. I believed that both these 
assumptions were false, for it seemed to me that the German people were at 
heart too sound and too orderly to surrender themselves to bolshevism. Nor 
did I believe that, whilst the Reichsheer, the police and the Stahlhelm were 
in existence, there was a real danger of chaos in Germany. He agreed with 
this view, but said that much depended on the life of the President. It was to 
be hoped that the old field-marshal would be able to exercise his duties for 
some considerable time to come, for he could not imagine what would happen 
if the President died or had to resign his office. I would mention at this point 
that the President had originally intended to return to Berlin after the 
Whitsun holidays, but that it has now been arranged that he should spend 
the summer at Neudeck, in East Prussia, and only return to Berlin in the 
autumn. Reports have been in circulation that his health is failing, and I was 
much struck by his bad colour when I saw him some three weeks ago. My 
French colleague tells me in confidence that the German Foreign Office have 
been making discreet enquiries in Paris as to the ceremonial observed on the 
occasion of the death of a President whilst in office. 

g. Dr. Briining then passed the last year in review. He expressed the 
opinion that, if only the President had consented to accept Hitler as Chan- 
cellor at the end of August or the beginning of September last year, Hitler’s 
conditions would have been very different to what they were when he took 
office on the 31st January. It would have been better if General Schleicher 
had succeeded him directly, thus avoiding the Papen interlude. Von Papen 
had made a great mistake in hastily dissolving the Reichstag. I told Dr. 
Briining that few things had struck me more than the complete collapse and 
effacement of General Schleicher, who had been considered at one time the 
strong man of Germany and had been nicknamed the ‘Social Chancellor’. 
Dr. Briining replied that General Schleicher had pulled the strings and 
worked in the background for years. Experience showed that men who did 
this were rarely able to maintain themselves when they got office. 

10. Speaking generally, Dr. Briining said that he would work for a 
‘Rechtsstaat’, which may be interpreted as a State of law and order in which 
there is no discrimination against different sections of the population. He 
was prepared to support Hitler if the latter pursued a moderate policy, and 
possible co-operation between Dr. Briining and the Chancellor in the future 
cannot therefore be excluded. The suggestion has even been made that 
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Dr. Briining might eventually become Minister for Foreign Affairs in the 
Hitler Cabinet. Dr. Briining, of course, condemns the anti-Jewish policy of 
the Hitler Government as a fatal mistake, but throughout the conversation 
I was struck by his objective views and by the absence of all recrimination 
against the President, General Schleicher or Herr von Papen. He went no 
further than to hint, as regards the latter, that he had pursued a light- 
hearted policy. He considers that, as a party, the Social Democrats are 
completely out of action for the moment. 

11. Dr. Briining ended the conversation, which had lasted over an hour, 
by expressing his appreciation of what he described as the help which I had 
been able to render him whilst he was Chancellor and of the pleasant official 
and personal relations which had existed between us. 

12. One or two points of interest emerge from this conversation. Dr. 
Briining considers that experience shows that a constitutional monarchy 
is a necessity for Germany, and I venture to think that this view will be 
endorsed not only by his own party and the Nationalists, but probably also 
by the Social Democratic party. He did not, of course, specify whether the 
Hohenzollern dynasty would be expected to provide the constitutional 
monarch. Dr. Briining is also anxious about the future economic situation 
of this country and of [sic ? about] the reactions this may have on the fortunes 
of the party now in power. 

13. I am conscious of the length of this dempatch: but have thought that 
Dr. Briining’s views on the present situation would be of interest to your 
Department. He is, after all, the only real statesman in the Germany of 
today. 

I have, &c., 
Horace RuMBOLD 


No. 213 


Ser F. Simon to Sir E. Phipps (Vienna) 
No. 56 Telegraphic [C 5368/2092/3] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, June 17, 1933, 1.45 p.m. 

My immediately preceding telegram.! 

Signor Suvich? on June 16 mentioned question of representations at Berlin 
regarding Austro-German relations. Interview with Dr. Dollfuss was de- 
scribed to him fully as well as the recommendations which had been made. 
Signor Suvich said that he fully agreed with this diagnosis and had himself 
said much the same to Dollfuss. In his opinion there could be no question of 
joint Anglo-Italian representations which would only tend to stiffen German 
attitude. Speaking very confidentially he did not exclude possibility of some 
private and friendly representation by Italian Government. He would 
discuss this with Signor Mussolini. On our side assistance could be given if 


! No. 214. These telegrams were despatched in reverse order. 
2 Signor Suvich was in London for the World Economic Conference. 
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impression created by press in this country were strengthened by sympa- 
thetic notice of Austrian situation being taken by private members in the 
House of Commons. This would, in his opinion, have considerable weight 
in Germany. 

Repeated to Berlin and Rome. 


No. 214 


Sir F. Simon to Sir E. Phipps (Vienna) 
No. 55 Telegraphic [C 5368/2092/3} 


FOREIGN OFFICE, June 17, 1933, 2.15 p.m. 

Berlin telegram No. 135.! 

Austrian Chancellor called on June 14 to say good-bye and to thank 
His Majesty’s Government for the kindness and encouragement which he 
had received during his visit. He appreciated attitude of British press 
regarding German attitude towards Austria and hoped it would have deter- 
rent effect for future. He then said Signor Suvich intended to consult His 
Majesty’s Government concerning possible action at Berlin. 

Dr. Dollfuss was told that we should be glad to see Signor Suvich at any 
time. It was thought, however, that if Italian press took attitude similar to 
our own that might also tend to dissuade German National Socialists from 
their present course. In any case it seemed desirable to wait a few days to 
see whether German authorities, in view of foreign press attitude, would not 
put the brake on of their own accord. This seemed the more likely as the 
German Government had already shown itself sensitive to the fear of isola- 
tion. Moreover German Government appeared more likely to yield to 
pressure of world opinion as manifested in the press than to diplomatic 
representations which would in fact make it harder for them to save their 
faces. 

' Dr. Dollfuss agreed that there was considerable force in this view. He 
thought however that matters might be eased if the Italian Government were 
to say something at Berlin privately and of their own accord. 

Repeated to Berlin and Rome. 
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Ser HH. Rumbold (Berlin) to Sir F. Simon (Received Fune 26) 
No. 594 [C 563/2092/3] 


BERLIN, June 17, 1933 
Sir, : 
With reference to my telegram No. 136! of the 15th June, I have the 
honour to report for purposes of record the arrest on the 14th June by the 
Prussian authorities of the Austrian Press Attaché, Dr. Wasserbaeck. 


1 Not printed. 
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2. According to the information supplied to me by the Austrian Minister, 
police came to the house of Dr. Wasserbaeck at about 2 a.m. on the 14th and 
requested an entry into his apartment. He refused to admit them pending 
a reference to his own Minister and to the Austrian Chancellor, who was in 
London. The Austrian Minister endeavoured to get into communication 
with the Protocol Department of the German Foreign Office, but there was 
no official on duty at that hour of the night except a cypher clerk, with whom 
the Austrian Minister lodged a protest against the proceedings of the 
Prussian police. He was told that this protest would be handed in to the 
proper authorities at 7 a.m. that day. The Austrian Minister then got into 
communication with the superintendent of the branch which had sent police 
officers to Dr. Wasserbaeck’s flat and ascertained that they had acted on the 
instructions of Herr Goring, the Prussian Prime Minister, himself. 

3. Both the Austrian Chancellor and the Austrian Minister told Dr. 
Wasserbaeck that he was only to yield to force, and, as resistance was useless, 
Dr. Wasserbaeck was removed from his domicile at 4 a.m. and conducted to 
the police headquarters at the Alexander Platz, where he was placed in a cell 
containing some ordinary criminals. He was eventually released at about 
I p.m. on the understanding that he should leave the country at once. 
Meanwhile, he had been promoted to a higher post in the Legation in London 
and he actually left Berlin at 1 p.m. the following day. That morning, the 
14th instant, the Austrian Minister received a note from Herr von Biilow 
stating that Dr. Wasserbaeck was persona non grata to the German Govern- 
ment and asking that he should be immediately recalled. 

4. On learning of the incident in the afternoon of the 14th June, the 
Nuncio requested the Austrian Legation to furnish him with the correct facts, 
and the Austrian Counsellor accordingly called on Mgr. Orsenigo for the 
purpose. The Nuncio then got into communication with myself and asked 
me to go and see him as soon as possible. I may at this point observe that the 
Nuncio is in the habit of consulting me, to the exclusion of his other colleagues, 
about various matters connected with the Corps diplomatique, and that I 
am on exceptionally good terms with him. On calling on him I found that 
he was inclined to take the line that the expulsion of Dr. Habicht from 
Austria, coupled with the communiqué issued by the German Government 
in the evening papers of the 14th June,? might be considered as liquidating 
the incident. I told him that I could not agree with this view, and that the 
German authorities had been guilty of a grave violation of the extra-territorial 
rights enjoyed by diplomatists. This could not possibly be passed over, and 
I said quite frankly that if I had been acting doyen I should have gone straight 
to the Chancellor and lodged a protest against the conduct of the Prussian 
authorities and should then have told my colleagues and the foreign press 
correspondents what I had done. I also pointed out that if no notice were 


2 This communiqué stated that the Austrian Government had committed a serious breach 
of international law in ignoring the appointment of Herr Habicht as German Press Attaché 
and in arresting him. The German Government were consequently compelled to demand 
that the Austrian Press Attaché should leave Germany immediately. 
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taken of this incident or if some sort of protest were made and the fact of its 
having been made was not made known, the German public would remain 
under the impression that the German Government could do what it liked 
even where the person of a foreign diplomatist was concerned. I added that 
the communiqué issued by the German Government was quite misleading 
and that we were not concerned with the action of the Austrian Government 
in ordering Dr. Habicht to leave Austrian territory. Even if the Austrian 
Government should be proved to have been in the wrong in that matter, 
two wrongs did not make a right. 

5. The Nuncio agreed generally with my remarks and said that he would 
consider the advisability of calling on the Secretary of State and enquiring 
into the facts of the case. He did not feel able to side-track the German 
Foreign Office and go straight to the Chancellor, although I pointed out to 
him that the former had probably been quite ignorant and would have 
disapproved of what had been done. It was also pretty powerless at the 
present moment. The Nuncio expressed the strongest disinclination to make 
any communication to the press. 

6. The following day the Nuncio called on me to say that he had seen the 
Secretary of State the previous evening. Herr von Biilow had begun by 
quoting the case of the expulsion of Dr. Habicht as justifying the action of 
the Prussian authorities in arresting Dr. Wasserbaeck. The Nuncio had cut 
him short by saying that he was not concerned with what had been done in 
Austria, but was there to safeguard the privileges of the Corps diplomatique 
in Berlin. Herr von Biilow said that both the Chancellor and the Ministry 
for Foreign Affairs were determined to respect those privileges, and, on the 
Nuncio pointing out that this statement could scarcely be reconciled with 
the action of the Prussian authorities in arresting Dr. Wasserbaeck, Herr von 
Biilow admitted that the arrest of that official had been regrettable. 

7. I suggested to the Nuncio that although his visit to the Secretary of 
State had been undertaken in the interests of the Corps diplomatique as a 
whole, he might see fit to send for the Austrian Minister, who was the directly 
interested party, and tell the latter what he had done. The Nuncio, who is 
very timid and almost over-cautious, replied that he would be quite willing 
to give such colleagues as made inquiries of him an account of his visit to 
Herr von Biilow. He would say nothing to the press, and he begged me to 
refer all inquirers to him. 

8. The matter has thus been left in an unsatisfactory state, and the German 
public have no knowledge whatever of even the rather feeble action taken by 
the Nuncio. In view of the fact that the Nuncio took me into his confidence 
I am unable, on my side, to inform my colleagues of what has been done. 

g. Herr von Papen lunched with me yesterday and at once asked me 
whether I had taken any action in connexion with the arrest of the Austrian 
press attaché. He had only read of this incident in the press. I replied that it 
was for the Nuncio, as doyen of the Corps diplomatique, to take such action, but 
I added quite frankly that the German Government had placed themselves 
completely in the wrong in this matter and had committed a grave violation 
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of international usage. Dr. Wasserbaeck had been a member of the Austrian 
Legation for some ten years and was on the Diplomatic List. No offence was 
alleged against him, but if the German Government took exception to him 
or to any foreign diplomatist at Berlin, the proper course was to notify the 
relevant head of the mission or Government of the fact and to ask for the 
recall of the diplomatist concerned. Herr von Papen agreed that that would 
have been the correct procedure and added that it was the procedure 
followed when the German Government had been requested during the war 
to withdraw him from American territory. This admission was somewhat 
disarming. 

10. Herr von Papen went on to express the hope that there would be no 
outside interference in matters in dispute between Austria and Germany. He 
thought that these two countries could settle their differences themselves and 
I then asked him on what basis, in his opinion, such a settlement could be 
reached. He suggested that the Austrian Chancellor might make a declara- 
tion expressing readiness to hold fresh elections in the autumn. As a counter- 
part the German Chancellor would make a statement to the effect that 
Germany was not concerned in the internal affairs of Austria. I asked him 
how he could seriously suggest that an independent Government should give 
an undertaking to another Government to hold fresh elections by a specific 
date. He said that the relations between Austria and Germany had been of 
a special nature up to 1866 and could not be compared with the relations 
existing between any other two countries. 

I have, &c., 
Horace RuMBOLD 


No. 216 


Sir R. Graham (Rome) to Sir 7. Simon (Received June 27) 
No. 434 [C 5740/2607/62] 
ROME, June 19, 1933 
Sir, 

I have the honour to report on the circumstances leading up to the 
initialling in Rome on the 7th June last of the ‘Agreement of Understanding 
and Co-operation’ between Great Britain, France, Germany and Italy. In 
your despatch No. 458! of the 7th June you outlined the origins of this agree- 
ment, the views of His Majesty’s Government on its aim and purpose and the 
interpretation placed by them on its text; and I shall accordingly in this 
despatch confine myself to as brief an account as is consistent with clarity of 
the negotiations between the four Powers in their chronological order. 

2. The idea of a ‘political truce’ had been vaguely under discussion in 
Europe for some years past. Nothing practical, however, had ever taken 
definite shape, although the idea remained below the surface of the minds of 
certain statesmen in Europe. Of these statesmen Signor Mussolini was one, 
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and it is interesting to recall that in his speech at Turin on the 23rd October, 
1932, he mentioned the idea of collaboration between the four Great 
Western Powers in a passage which follows on a reference to the troubles of 
the League of Nations. It reads as follows: ‘But I think that if tomorrow, on 
the basis of justice, on the basis of the recognition of our sacred rights, conse- 
crated by the blood of'so many young Italians, the ground could be prepared 
so as to permit of collaboration between the four Great Western Powers, 
Europe would be tranquil from the political point of view, and perhaps the 
economic crisis which grips us might move towards its end.’ Signor Mussolini 
did not himself speak to me regarding his ideas of collaboration, but at the 
beginning of March, on the occasion of his second conversation with my 
French colleague, he had, as I reported at the time, given M. de Jouvenel the 
impression that at the moment he was less interested in limited Franco-Italian 
negotiations than in wider discussions between the Great Powers for a general 
settlement of European problems. We had, therefore, received some indi- 
cation of the lines on which Signor Mussolini’s mind was working, but I was, 
nevertheless, surprised when on the 18th March, a few hours before the Prime 
Minister and yourself arrived in Rome, Signor Suvich handed me a draft of 
an agreement of understanding and collaboration which Signor Mussolini 
had himself prepared. This text, which was the first of many to come, will 
be found in the first column of the appendix? to this despatch. The Head of 
the Italian Government, in the course of the conversations he had with the 
British Ministers that week-end, explained that in preparing this draft he 
had had two objects in mind. These were (1) to secure peace in Europe for 
ten years and (2) to eliminate from the European scene the idea of two 
opposing blocs of Powers. It will be seen that His Excellency’s text dealt with 
three points: 
(i) The principle of close collaboration between Germany, France, Great 
Britain and Italy (Article 1). 
(ii) Revision of treaties in accordance with the terms of the Covenant of 
the League (Article 2). 
(iii) Disarmament, and equality of rights for Germany and the other 
disarmed Powers (Article 3). 


The duration of the agreement was to be ten years. It 1s of importance to 
note—and it was a point stressed by the Head of the Italian Government in 
his speech to the Senate on the 7th June—that all three points remain in the 
text finally initialled on that day, although it is true that neither the article 
which deals with revision nor that regarding disarmament retains the force 
and precision with which it was invested in Signor Mussolini’s original draft. 

3. At the meetings held in Rome between the British and Italian Ministers 
on the 18th and 19th March? the former expressed their interest in the draft 
and suggested certain amendments, the most important of which concerned 
Article 2, i.e., that dealing with revision, in which they were anxious to intro- 
duce some modifications covering the sanctity of treaties in order to make it 


2 Not printed. See No. 44, enclosure B [1]. 3 See No. 44, enclosures 4 and 5. 
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more palatable to the French. Before leaving Rome the British Ministers 
handed to Signor Mussolini a revised draft,4 based on his own text, which 
embodied those modifications which they thought most necessary as a result 
of their exchange of views with the Italian Ministers. This text, of which a 
copy is in the possession of the Foreign Office, is not reproduced here; its 
interest was ephemeral, as it was replaced at the end of the month by 
another and more carefully revised draft from London. 

4. On their way back to England the British Ministers had a meeting on 
the 21st March with French Ministers in Paris,5 in which they reported the 
results of their conversations in Rome. M. Daladier and M. Boncour had 
already received copies of Signor Mussolini’s original draft, and the amend- 
ments that the British Ministers had suggested were explained to them, 
although they were not given the revised text which had resulted from the 
Rome conversations. The French Ministers were from the first concerned to 
know how far the proposals contained in the agreement went beyond those 
already to be found in the Covenant of the League, especially as regards 
Article 19, and further, how the interests of States other than the four Great 
Powers would be represented, considered and safeguarded. These were the 
points on which the French insisted throughout the course of the negotia- 
tions between the four capitals during the next two months and a half, and 
the fact that they fastened on them at once and never swerved from them 
later is at once a tribute and a witness to French mentality. 

5. On the 23rd March the Prime Minister, in a speech in the House of 
Commons, gave an account of the discussions which had taken place in 
Rome, and on the next day I informed the Italian Government in general 
terms of the results of the conversation in Paris. In an interview I had with 
Signor Mussolini that day® the latter seemed inclined to be pessimistic, 
largely, I gathered, as a result of French newspaper comment, which had 
been distinctly unfavourable. On the other hand, he characterised Mr. Mac- 
Donald’s speech as ‘magnificent and courageous’; moreover, Hitler had 
already accepted the proposal in principle. French acceptance was therefore 
all that was required, but he understood that Poland and the Little Entente 
were already doing all they could to prevent such a happy consummation. 
I have reported, very briefly, this interview because it shows that within a 
week of the original proposal being made Signor Mussolini was well aware 
of the extent of the opposition being brought to bear against the agreement 
by Poland and the Little Entente. The whole course of the protracted 
negotiations bore witness, in fact, to the amount of pressure her satellites 
could exert on France. The truth was that, while Signor Mussolini was 
determined to obtain an agreement, while Great Britain was at least very 
anxious to see an agreement reached, and while Germany was ready in 
principle to accept a pact which in effect reaffirmed her position as one of the 
four Powers that mattered in Europe (the first affirmation being, of course, 
her admittance to a permanent seat on the Council of the League), France 
was disturbed by a move which she regarded as untimely and potentially 

4 See No. 44, enclosure C [2]. 5 See No. 46. 6 See No. 52. 
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mischievous. Her position was to some extent equivocal and, having regard 
to her special commitments, perhaps unavoidably so. 

6. The hesitation shown in Paris, however, was never reflected in the 
attitude of my French colleague, M. de Jouvenel, who from the first did his 
very utmost to ensure a rapid and successful conclusion to the negotiations. 
He had personal reasons, of course, for desiring a happy outcome, as a third 
of his six months’ tenure of the post at the Quirinal had already elapsed, and 
without a pact he would almost certainly have had to return to Paris with 
empty hands and confess that a politician had been no more successful than 
a professional diplomat in improving Franco-Italian relations. Nevertheless, 
I need scarcely add that I am perfectly convinced of the complete sincerity 
which M. de Jouvenel brought to the task in hand. 

7. That the Polish opposition to the pact was to be severe and uncom- 
promising was made plain to us on the 25th March by the announcement in 
the papers that the recently appointed Polish Ambassador to Rome, Count 
Potocki, had resigned on the eve of leaving for his post. It was generally 
believed, and Sir William Erskine reported’ that there seemed little doubt 
that this interpretation was correct, that Count Potocki’s resignation was in 
fact imposed by the Polish Government as a reply to Signor Mussolini’s 
proposals. The Italian Government, who cannot have been under any 
illusions as to the real reason for this resignation, behaved well and I saw 
no comment of any kind in the Italian press on the subject. 

8. My French colleague left for Paris at the end of the month, on his own 
initiative and without waiting for authorisation from the Quai d’Orsay. 
Before leaving he informed me that in his view the attitude of the French 
Government towards the pact was improving and that Paris was endeavour- 
ing to reassure Poland and the Little Entente. On the other hand, the 
French Government appeared to consider that no progress could be made 
with the pact proposals until the questions of security and disarmament, 
which as usual were then being discussed at Geneva, were disposed of. 
M. de Jouvenel told me that he intended to let his Government know that 
in his opinion this point of view was mistaken and to urge that the examina- 
tion of security and disarmament questions should proceed part passu with 
the pact proposals. He also spoke to me of the position of M. Herriot who, 
he thought, was also favourably inclined towards the pact. Though it is 
perhaps scarcely within my province to comment on the attitude of the 
various French politicians towards Signor Mussolini’s proposals, yet I may 
perhaps allow myself a word on the part played by M. Herriot. As seen from 
this end, his support seemed always rather more than dubious, and the Italians 
were at the start frankly puzzled by his attitude. I understand that at heart 
he has never been favourable to the pact and that his behaviour 1s largely to 
be ascribed to personal pique, if not resentment, at the manner in which the 
friendly sentiments to which he gave utterance in his Toulouse speech in the 
autumn of last year’ were received by the Italians. He had perhaps the right 
to expect some friendly gesture in reply, but this gesture was noticeably 

7 See No. 58. 8 On November 5, 1932. 
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absent, and the omission has undoubtedly coloured his subsequent attitude. 
The value of his support has not, of course, escaped Signor Mussolini, and it 
will be recalled that in his speech to the Senate on the 7th June the Duce 
introduced a happy reference to the late President of the Council with the 
obvious object of nailing that support to the counter. 

g. On the 1st April I received from you a revised text® of the agreement, 
prepared in London, which I was instructed to communicate to the Italian 
Government and of which copies had also been given to the French Ministers. 
In a private letter written to Signor Mussolini by the Prime Minister,’ dated 
the 31st March, the latter explained the objects which had guided His 
Majesty’s Government in the preparation of this revised text, and notably 
in the amendments they had introduced into Articles 2 and 3. The British 
text of the rst April will be found in the second column of the enclosure" 
to this despatch; it will be seen that Article 2 had been redrafted with a view 
to (a2) embodying a reference to ‘a scrupulous respect for all treaty obliga- 
tions’, thus placating the French, and (4) introducing assurances to Powers 
other than the four Powers on the subject of treaty revision, the phrase 
actually used being the following: ‘. . . if and when a Government raises any 
question involving treaty revision, the situation shall be clarified in the first 
instance by means of negotiations to be carried on and agreements to be 
reached on an equal footing between the four Powers and the Governments 
directly concerned’. 

10. Article 3 was also redrafted to avoid the reference to a possible failure 
of the Disarmament Conference, which appeared in Signor Mussolini’s 
original text, and to include a mention of the Five-Power Resolution of the 
11th December, 1932, and the British Draft Disarmament Convention. 
Under the new text the four Powers undertook to recommend the British 
Draft Convention to the Disarmament Conference, as giving effect to the 
principle of equality of rights and as providing a satisfactory first stage in 
general disarmament. The latter part of the last sentence of Signor Musso- 
lini’s text was reproduced in the British text, i.e., it was recognised that the 
principle of equality of rights should only be put into practice “by degrees 
under agreements to which each of the four Powers must be a party’. 

11. Articles 4, 5,6 and 7 remained as they were drafted in Rome. 

Signor Mussolini, who appeared pleased with this draft, raised no objection 
to it, and subsequently got into touch with the German Ambassador in order 
to discuss the new text with him. 

12. In the course of the next ten days (the rst to roth April) no further 
progress was made with the negotiations in Rome. On the goth March the 
German Ambassador had visited the Foreign Office!? and had explained the 
amendments desired by the German Government to Articles 2 and 3 (see 
below), and a few days later M. Titulescu, who had been conducting an 
anti-pact campaign in Paris and elsewhere, was shown privately and con- 
fidentially by Sir Robert Vansittart the British text of the rst April.'3 He had 
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already been shown Article 2 and probably also the rest of the agreement in 
Paris. 

13. By the roth April my French colleague had returned from Paris, 
where, he informed me, he had found an extraordinary state of excitement 
due to the advent to power of Hitler, in which even war was discussed and 
Signor Mussolini’s proposal was regarded as a deep-laid Italo-German plot 
with regard to the true nature of which His Majesty’s Government had been 
deceived. M. de Jouvenel hoped that he had been able to dispel this state of 
mind, although he had found it by no means an easy task, and he was evidently 
disappointed with M. Herriot’s attitude. Signor Suvich told me about the 
same time that the Italian Government preferred not to discuss our revised 
draft until they had seen the text prepared by the French Government; he 
also gave me an outline of the German views on the British revised text. The 
latter appeared distinctly unfavourable, the Germans complaining that the 
revised text was weaker than the original draft. They took special exception 
to paragraph 2 of Article 2, dealing with revision, pointing out that if they 
now wished to raise the question of the Corridor they would be obliged in the 
first instance to negotiate with Poland. 

14. On the 11th April the French Ambassador presented the new French 
text of the pact (dated the roth April) to Signor Mussolini, together with an 
accompanying memorandum.'4 M. de Jouvenel had already told me that 
during his recent visit to Paris, after an interview with M. Boncour, he had 
gone home and spent the night in drawing up a draft project, which he had 
taken to M. Boncour the following morning. M. Boncour had produced from 
his pocket a draft prepared by himself, and to M. de Jouvenel’s surprise and 
pleasure the two drafts had coincided in almost every particular. This draft, 
so M. de Jouvenel informed me, was their last word in concession, and he 
himself had been doubtful whether the Cabinet would pass it. This text, 
which is the first one to contain a preamble, will be found in the third column 
of the enclosure's to this despatch. It will be seen that Article 2 of the French 
text was considerably weaker than anything that had hitherto been produced 
on the subject of revision. Indeed, the word revision was not mentioned, but 
was replaced by a reference to Articles 10, 16 and 19 of the Covenant. Nor 
was there any mention of the principle or substance of these articles, but only 
of ‘methods and procedures’. The main lines of Article 3 were the same as 
those contained in the British draft of the rst April, but instead of Germany 
agreeing that the principle of equality of rights should only be put into 
practice ‘by degrees under agreements to which each of the four Powers must 
be a party’, under the new text Germany was to recognise ‘que l’égalité des 
droits dans un régime comportant, pour toutes les nations, la sécurité, 
ne peut se réaliser que par étapes, conformément a l’article 8 du pacte et en 
vertu des accords qui interviendront 4 cet effet’. All reference to Austria, 
Bulgaria and Hungary was dropped, and Article 4, which had always dealt 
with the solution of economic problems in Europe, was made to include a 
reference to the ‘Commission d’Etudes pour l’Union européenne’. 

14 See No. 76. 1s Not printed. 
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15. The reception of this draft by the Italian Government was favourable, 
and it was thought here that it might be found generally acceptable in Berlin. 
The Italians held, and I think rightly, that the Germans were chiefly inter- 
ested in the question of disarmament, and that if a satisfactory Article 3 
could be found they would probably be ready to accept the rest of the pact. 
There is, I think, no doubt that the Germans were throughout the negotia- 
tions more interested in disarmament than in revision, and naturally so, 
because, in order to obtain satisfaction for her revisionary demands, it is 
necessary for Germany to be strong. ‘Strength first and revision will follow’ 
seems to be Germany’s watchword for the moment. 

16. On the 7th April the Yugoslav Minister had explained to you'® the 
anxiety of his Government regarding the pact negotiations and his concern 
at the references to treaty revision in the Prime Minister’s speech in the 
House of Commons on the 23rd March; while on the roth April the Italian 
Ambassador called!” and, acting on instructions from Signor Mussolini, dis- 
cussed inter alta the possibility of United States accession to the pact, or at 
least a declaration of approval and support from America for the ideas 
embodied in this instrument. Nothing further seems to have come of this 
suggestion, although on the 27th March the Italian Ambassador had, in fact, 
communicated to the State Department a note on the proposed pact for the 
information of the United States Government; in any case, it was never 
discussed by the Ambassadors in Rome. The question of the moral and 
political support of the United States and a declaration of association on the 
part of the Washington Government was also mentioned in the personal 
reply, couched in general terms, which Signor Mussolini addressed to the 
Prime Minister on the roth April!® in answer to the latter’s personal letter of 
the 31st March. It should be added that in this letter the Duce also suggested 
that it might possibly be advantageous to omit all reference to the British 
Draft Disarmament Convention from the pact and to deal with it in a separate 
protocol. 

17. In the middle of April both Herr von Papen and Captain Goring were 
on a visit to Rome, and the opportunity was taken by the Italian Govern- 
ment of discussing with them the French counter-draft. Herr von Papen, 
after raising certain objections and counter-proposals, took the French draft 
with him to Berlin, and on the 21st April the Italian Government received 
the text of a German counter-draft. I then suggested that my French col- 
league and I might discuss the German proposals with the Italian Govern- 
ment, and this proposal was accepted. Thus began the series of meetings 
between Signor Suvich, M. de Jouvenel and myself, in which the negotia- 
tions to arrive at an agreed text were discussed @ trois. The German Ambas- 
sador was excluded from these negotiations at first, and on looking back over 
the past six weeks I feel that we might perhaps have made more rapid 
progress if we had introduced Herr von Hassell to our meetings at an earlier 
stage. On the other hand, the Italian Government had formed the impres- 
sion that Baron von Neurath and the German Foreign Office were unfavour- 
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able towards the pact, and that better results could be obtained by dealing 
over their heads direct with Herr Hitler and Herr Goring. 

18. At a meeting on the 23rd April, at which Signor Suvich, Baron Aloisi 
and Signor Buti of the Ministry for Foreign Affairs were all present, in 
addition to my French colleague and myself, we discussed some of the 
German proposals, although the German text was not shown us. I do not 
propose to go into the details of these discussions, but a new draft of Article 1, 
differing only slightly from that of the French text, was proposed, while the 
meeting made it plain that Article 3 was evidently, as we had anticipated, 
going to raise the most serious difficulties with the Germans. Berlin was 
anxious not to tie itself down for a longer period than five years, with the 
object of being free to rearm as they wished after that period. I found this 
idea to be as repugnant to the Italians as to the French and ourselves, and 
the Italians showed themselves helpful in trying to get round the German 
proposals. The German Government also desired, it seemed, to include a 
mention of Austria, Hungary and Bulgaria in the agreement; my French 
colleague strongly opposed this on the ground that similar treatment to these 
three countries was implicit in the agreement, and that expressly to mention 
them would only exasperate the Little Entente. 

19. No further progress was made in Rome in the ensuing week (the 24th 
to the 29th April), during which I myself was absent for a few days in Milan 
on business connected with the Chamber of Commerce. I learnt, however, 
on my return, that the German Ambassador in Paris had presented at the 
Quai d’Orsay a counter-draft which had been quite unacceptable. At the 
same time he had intimated that the Germans would be ready to accept a 
pact consisting of one article only, drafted much as the previous versions of 
Article 1, except that 1t would contain a reference to third Powers. In 
general, the Germans appeared to have aroused French suspicions by giving 
the idea that the object of the agreement was, in their view, to substitute the 
Four-Power Pact for the League of Nations and to side-track the latter over 
questions of revision and disarmament. 

20. Meanwhile, the German Ambassador in London had, on the 7th 
April!® and again later, on the 27th April,?° discussed with you the German 
standpoint. On the latter date Herr von Hoesch had said that Germany was 
prepared to take the French version of the roth April as a basis, but that she 
wished to make certain changes. The text which the German Ambassador 
now put forward will be found in the fourth column of the enclosure?! to this 
despatch. It will not be necessary for me to go into detail over the modi- 
fications suggested by the German Government, as these have already been 
fully dealt with in your despatch No. 3327? [to Berlin] of the 27th April. 
Germany’s main wishes were :— 


(1) To drop the mention of Article 16 of the Covenant in Article 2, which 
in their opinion was out of place. 
(2) To substitute ‘principles’ for ‘methods and procedure’ in Article 2. 


19 See No. 69. 20 See No. 97. 21 Not printed. 22 No. 97. 
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(3) Germany did not wish to bind herself in any way beyond the term of 
the first Disarmament Convention. After the Convention she wished 
to enjoy equality in the fullest sense of the word. 


21. As the result of a series of meetings between officials of the Italian 
Foreign Office, my French colleague and myself, we evolved on the 1st May 
a new text,?3 which was submitted to the various Governments. This text was 
an attempt to meet the various points of view, and Article 3 was, as usual, 
the greatest difficulty we had to encounter. This text will be found in the 
fifth column of the enclosure,?4 and it will be seen that Article 3, which I 
myself drafted, omits all reference to the British Draft Disarmament Con- 
vention, while Article 2 omits all mention of ‘methods and procedure’. On 
the 17th May I received your instructions?5 as regards the text of the rst May, 
drawn up in the light of the known modifications desired by the French and 
German Governments, who had both, during the preceding fortnight, been 
examining this text. The omission of a reference to Article 16 of the Covenant 
from Article 2 was included amongst these instructions. At the same time 
you desired me, in view of the existing state of tension arising from the acts of 
the Nazi Government in Germany, to inform the Italian Government of the 
importance which His Majesty’s Government attached to the early conclu- 
sion of a Four-Power Agreement. 

22. On the 18th May I was able to report to you” that at our meetings 
at the Palazzo Chigi we had practically reached agreement on all points, 
excepting the mention of Article 16 of the Covenant in Article 2, which the 
French Government obstinately insisted on. The Italians, however, had not 
yet reached an agreement with the Germans on the question of Article 3, 
and until they had done so they were unwilling to produce a composite 
revised draft. On the roth May I reported?” that Signor Mussolini was as 
anxious as His Majesty’s Government to obtain an agreement before the 
opening of the Economic Conference, and that the German Government, too, 
were in favour of reaching an early conclusion; Herr Goring, indeed, arrived 
in Rome that day with this purpose in view. However, the Germans were 
still very unwilling to tie themselves down beyond five years, and Signor 
Mussolini thought that a pact of five years might be better than no pact at all; 
whereupon I again urged on His Excellency the importance on public 
opinion of the pact being concluded for ten rather than five years. 

23. The following day, the 19th May, the French Ambassador handed to 
me a draft?® based on the text of the 1st May and covering only the first four 
articles, which, he explained, represented the latest views of his Government. 
Article 2 of this draft mentioned Articles 10, 16 and 19 of the Covenant, 
while Article 3 was much as we had been discussing it in Rome except that 
the French Government wished to insert the phrase ‘la situation géographique 
et les conditions spéciales de chaque Etat’ after the words ‘sécurité nationale’. 
In Article 4, for which they put up two alternative drafts, they returned again 
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to the mention of the ‘Commission d’Etudes pour I’Union européenne’. 
This draft had been prepared before His Majesty’s Embassy in Paris had 
acted upon instructions which you had sent them on the 17th May,” asking 
them to bring pressure to bear on the French Government to hasten the 
conclusion of the negotiations and containing other instructions regarding 
His Majesty’s Government’s views on the text, the most important of which 
was our desire to drop the mention of Article 16 of the Covenant in Article 2. 
From reports received from Paris it seemed unlikely that the French Govern- 
ment would meet us over the omission of Article 16, and it was also clear that 
for the French it was a fundamental point that the pact should deal with 
‘methods and procedures’ rather than with principles; accordingly they 
wished to modify the last sentence of Article 2 to read ‘any proposals relating 
to methods and procedures proper to give their full efficacy to these articles’. 
In the second half of Article 3 the French were unwilling to accept any 
modification such as ‘agreement’ for ‘agreements’ (see German text in 
column 4 of enclosure), which would in effect give Germany complete liberty 
of action at the end of the first stage of the practical realisation of equality 
in arms. In general, however, the French Government professed a desire, 
with every appearance of sincerity, to conclude a pact with as little delay as 
possible. 

24. On the 20th May Signor Mussolini discussed the agreement with Herr 
Goring in the morning and with M. de Jouvenel and myself in the afternoon. 
As the Italians and Germans appeared to have resigned themselves to a men- 
tion of Article 16 in Article 2, I endeavoured to get round this difficulty by 
submitting a fresh text which, while omitting Article 16, emphasised through 
fuller quotation the significance of Articles 10 and 19. My text was accepted 
by Signor Mussolini, and M. de Jouvenel said he would recommend it to his 
Government. After some discussion, the three of us then proposed the 
following text for the last paragraph of Article 3, with the object of finding 
a text which would be equally acceptable to the French and the Germans :— 


‘La France, la Grande-Bretagne et l’Italie, de leur cété, déclarent que 
le principe de légalité des droits doit avoir, sur les bases fixées par la 
résolution du 11 décembre, une valeur pratique pour |’Allemagne et les 
autres Etats désarmés par traités. L’Allemagne, I’Italie, la France et la 
Grande-Bretagne se concerteront sur les modalités 4 appliquer pour 
réaliser par étapes ce principe.’ 


It will be seen that the last sentence of this text was studiously vague and 
contained no mention of actual agreements between the four Powers regard- 
ing the realisation of equality of rights. Signor Mussolini, after his conversa- 
tion with Herr Goring, informed me that he thought that the Germans would 
agree to a ten years’ agreement and not press for one of five years only; and 
that they would also accept our revised text of Articles 2 and 3. (I learnt 
subsequently that Herr Goring on this visit was in a conciliatory mood and 
that, if there had been no subsequent misunderstanding between the French 
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Ambassador and the Quai d’Orsay as to the texts agreed upon, we might 
have been able to obtain all we wished out of Herr Goring at that time and 
thus have hastened materially the conclusion of the pact.) 

25. On the 21st May, therefore, I was in a position to send you at Geneva 
a copy of the latest proposed text, drafted as a result of the meetings which 
had taken place between Signor Mussolini, my French colleague and myself 
during the last two days. For convenience of reference I also attach this text, 
which will be found in the sixth column of the enclosure.3° This text embodies 
the modifications described in the preceding paragraph. As none of us liked 
the French suggestion for Article 4 with its reference to the ‘Commission 
d’Etudes pour l'Union européenne’, we proposed to omit this article alto- 
gether and to add a reference to restoration of European economy to Article 1. 
It was understood that Herr Goring would submit this draft to Herr Hitler, 
and Signor Mussolini was sanguine that the latter would override any 
objections the German Foreign Office might put forward. At the same time 
all the main points in the French thesis had been met: the pact was confined 
to a discussion of ‘methods and procedures’, and reference to principles had 
been abandoned; both the Italians and the Germans had withdrawn their 
objection to the mention of Article 16 of the Covenant, and we alone were 
left to bear the brunt of opposition to this unnecessary reference; in Article 3 
a further reference to security had been included at the beginning of the 
article. These satisfactory results had only been obtained as a result of the 
consistently conciliatory attitude followed by the Italians and by the amount 
of pressure which they had brought to bear in Berlin. 

26. There was every reason to hasten on the initialling of the pact, as 
about this time it was thought that a ministerial crisis was imminent in 
France, and there appeared to be something approaching an open rupture 
between M. Daladier and M. Herriot. Signor Mussolini was accordingly 
anxious to clinch the negotiations and initial the agreement within the next 
few days at Geneva, where the Foreign Ministers of the Powers concerned 
were meeting. Everyone was agreed on the good results which would accrue 
should it be found possible to conclude the agreement before the meeting 
of the Economic Conference on the 12th June, and also, it might be added, 
before debt payments were due to America on the 15th June. 

27. On the 26th May my French colleague communicated a new text of 
Article 4, which merely affirmed the desire of the high contracting parties to 
concert on all economic questions of mutual interest, and this text was accepted 
by the Italians. On the next day instructions were sent to Lord Tyrrell in 
Paris to inform the French Government that, if all other points could be 
considered as settled, His Majesty’s Government would consent to a mention 
of Article 16 of the Covenant in Article 2 of the pact.3! They also accepted 
the new text of Article 4. A slight modification was suggested to Article 2 
as a result of the mention of Article 16 of the Covenant, and Lord Tyrrell 
was informed that so soon as the French Government agreed to this text of 
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Article 2—the other points being settled—instructions would be sent to me 
to initial the pact in Rome. This new Article 2 read as follows:— , 


“The high contracting parties, in respect of Articles 10, 16 and 19 of the 
Covenant, decide to examine between themselves, and under reserve of 
decisions which can only be taken by the regular organs of the League of 
Nations, all proposals relative to the methods and procedures calculated in 
case of need to give due effect to these articles.’ 


28. Later, the Italians took exception to the drafting of Article 2, and 
suggested that at least the words ‘in case of need’ should be omitted, both as 
weakening the whole of Article 2 and as being superfluous. At this point we 
encountered considerable difficulty in finding a correct French translation of 
the phrase ‘to give due effect to these articles’, with the details of which I 
need not, however, burden you here as, after consultation with London, 
a satisfactory interpretation was eventually arrived at. Meanwhile, His 
Majesty’s Embassy in Paris reported that the situation there was by no means 
completely reassuring. Not only were the French Government having great 
difficulty with the Little Entente and with Poland, but they had also given an 
undertaking to the Chamber to enter into no commitment of any kind 
without previously consulting Parliament. Whether or not instructions to 
initial, as opposed to instructions to sign, would involve a breach of this 
undertaking was a matter which was being examined by the Government’s 
legal advisers. There was considerable opposition in the Chamber, which 
was spreading to the Senate, and the Government’s life, so Lord Tyrrell 
reported, was involved. 

29. It had been suggested by His Majesty’s Government on the 26th May 
that the jurists of the various Governments, who were then at Geneva, should 
be given an opportunity of examining the text and suggesting any amend- 
ments of form which they considered necessary, and this course had been 
agreed to by the French. The jurists accordingly met on the morning of the 
29th May and made various comments, of which the most important dealt 
with the questions whether the agreement should be drawn up in the form ofa 
Heads of States Treaty or an agreement between Governments, and whether 
or not there should be other texts than a French text. It was eventually 
decided that the Locarno precedent should be followed, and the pact was 
drawn up as a Heads of States Agreement. It was also decided to have four 
texts, French, German, Italian and English, of which the French text should 
be the governing one. 

go. It will therefore be seen that by the end of May everything seemed to 
point to a very early initialling, and on the 30th May I was able to telegraph 
to you the revised text? as given by the Italian Government that morning to 
my French colleague and myself, and communicated to the German Govern- 
ment. On the following day the German Ambassador informed me that his 
Government had accepted the text of the goth May, and that he understood 
he would be given authority to inittal so soon as the jurists’ final recom- 
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mendations were received. On the 31st May we had a meeting at the Palazzo 
Chigi, at which we had before us the text as approved by the jurists at 
Geneva. This text we checked over between ourselves, but we were unable 
to fix a date for initialling as neither my French nor German colleague had 
yet received authority. The text which was before us at this meeting will be 
found in column 7 of the enclosure.33 I should perhaps mention here that 
the German Government had been trying to insist on the insertion of the 
word ‘efficace’ after the word ‘application’ in the last line of Article 2, which 
of course makes the phrase a great deal stronger than the English phrase 
‘due effect’. The German Government gave way on this point after an inter- 
view between Sir Horace Rumbold and Baron von Neurath, in which the 
former reported that the latter had agreed very bitterly to the omission, 
pointing out that one more concession did not matter as the whole character 
of the pact had been changed and it was now scarcely worth anything to 
Germany. The German Government complained that they had received no 
support whatever from His Majesty’s Government, and that, while three 
Governments had been opposed to the mention of Article 16 of the Covenant 
in Article 2, they had all given way to France on this point. I have mentioned 
this conversation as it seems to me to illustrate well the official attitude of the 
German Foreign Office towards the negotiations, and provides, moreover, 
some indication of the degree of pressure to which the German Government 
must have been subjected by the Italian Government in order to induce 
them to accept the final text of the pact. 

g1. It was at this moment and, as will be realised, very much at the 
eleventh hour, that a grave hitch occurred in the negotiations. We suddenly 
learnt from M. de Jouvenel that he and the French Government had been 
discussing the proposed text at completely cross-purposes. While M. de 
Jouvenel was acting on the text which had been under negotiation in Rome 
and had been despatched to Paris on the 21st May, the French Government 
appear to have thought that we had been working upon the text sent by 
them to Rome about the same time, reproducing, so it is understood, the 
provisions regarding ‘accords’ in the last part of Article 3, as given in their 
draft of the roth April (see column 3 of enclosure} to this despatch) and re- 
peated in the draft handed to me on the 1gth May (see paragraph 23 above). 
In all their communications with the Little Entente the French Government 
had, it seemed, based themselves on their own text, which bound the German 
Government down more explicitly than did the Roman draft. How this 
misunderstanding arose it is difficult to say, but I have no doubt whatever 
that M. de Jouvenel acted in perfectly good faith. He has, too, an efficient 
staff, but I understand that, not being a diplomatist by career, he had not 
kept his papers in very good order and that his secretaries had considerable 
difficulty in keeping track of some of them. One telegram in particular seems 
to have been mislaid for some time and might account for part at least of the 
trouble. It is also, of course, not impossible that the misunderstanding arose 
between the Quai d’Orsay and the French Ministers concerned. And it is 
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within the bound[s] of possibility that the officials of the Quai d’Orsay were 
jealous of this politician turned diplomatist and were ready to give him an 
amount of rope which they might have denied to one of their own diplo- 
matists de carriére. However it was caused, the misunderstanding was ex- 
tremely serious, and to get round the difficulty Signor Suvich suggested that 
the present text should stand, but that Signor Mussolini, in the declaration 
he was to make to the Senate at the time of initialling the pact, should give it 
an interpretation which would meet the French point of view—this declara- 
tion to be in the sense that Article 3 signifies not rearmament, but a reduction 
of armaments, that it concerns the four Powers alone, and that the last word 
naturally remains with the League of Nations. This proposal was trans- 
mitted to Paris, and I asked you whether you would be ready to assure the 
French Government that His Majesty’s Government would give a similar 
interpretation. 

32. On the receipt of this news you sent astrongly-worded telegram‘ to His 
Majesty’s Ambassador in Paris instructing him to bring pressure to bear on 
M. Daladier to accept the text of the goth May, and to inform him that in 
that case you would be prepared to make an interpretative statement on the 
lines which had been suggested in Rome. Difficulties, to which I have 
already referred in this despatch, were still making themselves felt over the 
translation of the English word ‘due’ in Article 2, and you stated that you 
were prepared to accept the suggested French translation, ‘propres a assurer 
que ces articles seront diment appliqués’, if everything else were agreed. 

33. On the 2nd June I learnt that my Italian, French and German 
colleagues all preferred the text ‘propres a assurer que ces articles seront 
diment appliqués’ for Article 2, and I informed you that I proposed accord- 
ingly to consent to this alteration if all else was settled. On the same day my 
French colleague told me that after a telephone conversation with M. Bon- 
cour he had come to the conclusion that the only possible solution was to 
drop Article 3 altogether. Signor Suvich then said that in that case it would 
be better to drop the pact altogether. For myself, I endeavoured to the best 
of my ability to dissipate this pessimism, and pointed out that we had at least 
another week in which to come to an agreement before the meeting of the 
Economic Conference. I might add here that the tone of our meetings @ trots, 
which had been consistently friendly and conciliatory before the French 
misunderstanding, underwent a marked deterioration after that unhappy 
incident. 

34. For the next two days (the 4th to 5th June), i.e., over the Whitsuntide 
holidays, I was in constant touch with my Italian, French and German col- 
leagues in an endeavour to find some solution for the deadlock. At first it 
was proposed to put the words ‘en ce qui concerne |’Allemagne’ at the begin- 
ning of the last sentence of Article 3 with a view to meeting one of the French 
objections—which was that by implication the last sentence suggested that 
the principle of equality of rights was to be applied to the minor disarmed 
Powers by agreement between the four Great Powers without any consulta- 

34 No. 195. 
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tion with the Little Entente. This suggestion was, however, dropped, and 
eventually we produced an entirely fresh text for Article 3 which omitted 
both a reference to the declaration of the 11th December last and a reference 
to agreements between the four Powers on the subject of the application of 
the principle of equality. These omissions were rendered necessary, as, if the 
declaration of the 11th December was mentioned the French insisted on the 
insertion of a mention of agreements between the four Powers, and to such 
agreements the Germans would not consent when once they realised what 
lay behind the French intention. This text was as follows:— 


“Les hautes parties contractantes s'engagent a faire tous leurs efforts 
pour assurer le succés de la Conférence du Désarmement et se réservent, 
au cas ou, a l’issue de cette Conférence, des questions les concernant 
spécialement seraient demeurées en suspens, d’en reprendre l’examen 
entre elles, en vue d’en assurer la solution par l’application normale du 
présent pacte.’ 

35. This text I communicated to Paris and Berlin, informing them that it 
had been submitted to you for examination. The following day, the 5th June, 
I was delighted to receive your approval of this text and to learn that you 
were urging its acceptance both in Paris and Berlin. These efforts were re- 
warded by success, and on the 6th June I learnt that the French Ambassador 
had authority to initial. Two minor modifications were also made at the 
same time, the last sentence of Article 3 being changed to run: ‘d’en reprendre 
examen entre elles par application du pacte, en vue d’en assurer la solution 
par les voies appropricées.’ The other modification was that consequent on 
the preference by the jurists of the phrase ‘propres 4 donner diment effet a 
ces articles’ for ‘due effect’ in Article 2—“ddment appliqués’, it seems, being 
something less than good French. 

36. Signor Mussolini had twice postponed his speech in the Senate, and 
everything now depended upon the answer of the German Government. 
Unfortunately, the German Ministers concerned and the Chancellor were 
all in the country and no decision could be reached. Consequently, at the 
sitting of the Senate on the 6th June Signor Mussolini merely stated that, as 
the negotiations for the pact between the four Western Powers had reached 
a phase which might be conclusive in one sense or another, he reserved his 
right to speak, if necessary, the following day. The Chancellor returned to 
Berlin on the 7th June, and late that afternoon I learnt that the German 
Government had decided to initial. This news was given to Signor Mussolini 
just before he made his long-delayed speech in the Senate at 6.30 p.m. 

37. About a week before, when this speech had seemed imminent, I had 
been informed that the Duce was going to take the opportunity afforded him 
of making an important political speech, which was to contain, so we were 
given to understand, complimentary and conciliatory references both to the 
Little Entente and to France. Actually, the speech he made on the evening 
of the 7th June (reported to you in my despatch No. 40135 of the 8th June) 


35 Not printed. 
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was In every way except one quite admirable. It contained the most sympa- 
thetic references to the part played in the negotiations by France, Germany 
and Great Britain, and, in particular, it opened the door to further considera- 
tion of the questions outstanding between France and Italy. The one 
omission was any tactful and conciliatory gesture towards the Little Entente 
and other small States of Europe, whose interests might eventually be in- 
volved as a result of the indirect references to peace treaty revision in the pact. 
It was true that Signor Mussolini referred to M. Benes in friendly terms, but, 
as I reported at the time, the omission of a more sympathetic reference to the 
smaller States was undoubtedly to be ascribed to the attitude adopted towards 
the pact in its early stages by M. Titulescu and other Little Entente states- 
men, and to the fact, which Signor Mussolini had particularly resented, that 
during the course of the negotiations it was thought necessary by the French 
Government to submit the proposals of the four Great Powers to the Little 
Entente for the latter’s examination and approval. 

38. Directly this speech was over Signor Mussolini, Herr von Hassell, 
M. de Jouvenel and I repaired to the Palazzo Venezia, where the pact was 
duly initialled at 7.30 p.m., together with a short protocol recording the fact 
of initialling and the intention to proceed to full signature as soon as possible. 
The text initialled will be found in the last column of the enclosure.3® 

39. Though the pact as signed does not, perhaps, contain the terms which 
any one of the four signatories would themselves have preferred—and this is a 
common characteristic of multilateral instruments—yet it has been generally 
agreed that the initialling of the pact, coming as it did a few days before the 
opening of the Economic Conference, was an important achievement, even 
if it was not, as some, especially in this country, have held, an event of first- 
class significance. You have already set forth in your despatch No. 458° of the 
7th June the reasons which led you to conceive that the pact would be a 
useful piece of machinery to operate ‘within the ambit of the Covenant and 
in fulfilment of its object’, and there is no need for me, therefore, in the present 
chronological survey to gild the lily. I would only add that the main sub- 
stance of the agreement lies, of course, in its first article. Whether or not the 
agreement achieves its object must depend on the manner in which the four 
Great Powers interpret and carry out the undertaking therein assumed to 
pursue within the framework of the League of Nations a policy of effective 
co-operation. 

I have, &c., 
R. GRAHAM 


36 Not printed here. See enclosure in No. 204. 
37 No. 204. 
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No. 217 


Sir H. Rumbold (Berlin) to Sir F. Simon (Received June 23) 
No. 39 Saving: Telegraphic [C 5625/319/18] 


BERLIN, June 22, 1933 

The Nazis delivered a severe blow to the German National Party yester- 
day. In the course of the day the Nationalist ‘Fighting Rings’, which corre- 
spond to the Nazi S.A. and S.S., were dissolved throughout the Reich, their 
premises being occupied and their leaders taken into custody. Their Com- 
mander, Herr von Bismarck, (recently removed from his post as Secretary 
of State in Prussia) was arrested with about forty subordinate leaders in 
Berlin. 

Goring subsequently issued a statement to the effect that the ‘Fighting 
Rings’ had been dissolved for recruiting Communist elements. 

Many Germany [sic] National Deputies in Prussia suffered domiciliary 
visits, despite their parliamentary immunity. The protests of their leaders 
were of no avail. Hugenberg then interviewed Hitler, apparently without 
obtaining any satisfaction. 

An official announcement was made this morning that the Stahlhelm 
organisation is henceforth enrolled in the Nazi movement. After a confer- 
ence between Hitler, Seldte, the Reichswehr Minister and Papen, it was 
agreed that the veterans themselves should remain under Seldte’s leadership 
but should not be members of any other political party than the Nazi Party. 
The Young Stahlhelm, (aged 17 to 21), are transferred to direct Nazi control. 
This means that the Stahlhelm, deprived of their recruiting source, will 
dwindle away. 

To judge by the statements of subordinate Nazi leaders, further measures 
are contemplated. Dr. Goebbels announces that the party will not be 
deterred by the coalition with the Nationalists from taking any steps to carry 
out the task entrusted to it by history. 

The above-mentioned proceedings are considered by many persons as 
inaugurating the second phase of the Revolution. 


No. 218 


Sir H. Rumbold (Berlin) to Sir F. Simon (Received June 24) 
No. 42 Saving: Telegraphic (C 5681/319/18) 


BERLIN, June 23, 1933 

An official statement abolishing the Social Democratic Party was issued 
this morning in the form of a proclamation, of which the following is the gist: 
Recent events have shown that the Social Democrats are indulging in 
treasonable activities. For instance their exiled leaders at Prague are carry- 
ing on a campaign against the National Government. Henceforth the party 
is to be treated as hostile to the State like the Communist Party. Its deputies, 
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whether to the Reichstag, State or Municipal Parliaments, are henceforth 
deprived of their mandates and neither party meetings nor newspapers are 
to be allowed. Any remaining party funds are to be confiscated. 


No. 219 


Str H. Rumbold (Berlin) to Sir F. Simon (Received June 24, 9.10 p.m.) 
No. 152 Telegraphic [C 5687/653/18) 


BERLIN, June 24, 1933, 7-30 p.m. 

My immediately preceding telegram.! 

Secretary of State in the Air Ministry in statement published this evening 
declares that one or two aeroplanes were observed some 10,000 feet above 
Berlin which had been able to approach unsuspectedly owing to the weather. 
Their nationality could not be determined. Leaflets were dropped from these 
aeroplanes. Near Berlin and in the Palatinate other unknown aeroplanes 
were seen. In any event it was clear that German aircraft were not involved. 
At the same time pamphlets of similar provocative nature were distributed 
in Berlin, from which it was clear that co-operation existed between aero- 
planes and hostile forces in Berlin. It was not clear whether any connexion 
existed between this action and recent prohibition of Socialist Party. 

Germany possessed no means of defence against these attacks from the air. 
Had armed police aeroplanes been available unknown aeroplanes could 
have been forced to land in German territory. 

In view of the fact that her neighbours together possessed 10,000 armed 
war machines and Germany none, Germany’s demand to be placed in 
position of equality in the air must be pressed again with emphasis. Germany 
sought this equality by means of disarmament of other Powers. “We therefore 
demand a rapid decision from the Disarmament Conference and in no 
circumstances can we admit further postponement of question of equality of 
rights in the air or on land.’ 

' Not printed. This telegram and Berlin telegram No. 150 discussed a communiqué of 
the Prussian Ministry of the Interior which appeared in the press of June 24, stating that 
unidentified foreign aircraft had flown over Berlin and dropped leaflets insulting the 
German Government. Sir H. Rumbold reported that he had been unable to obtain any 
confirmation from independent sources that a raid had taken place, and that the Air Attaché, 


while admitting that one was possible, thought that the affair was a clumsy attempt to justify 
the construction of fighter aircraft. 


No. 220 


Lord Tyrrell (Parts) to Sir 7. Simon (Received Fune 27, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 50 Telegraphic [W 7600/40/98] | 
PARIS, June 26, 1933, 11.15 p.m. 
Following from Parliamentary Under-Secretary of State. 


M. Boncour whom I saw this afternoon on my way through Paris accepted 
the idea that Bureau and General Commission should adjourn till October 
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and that there should be exchanges of views between the Governments in 
the meantime. (He was. . .' as ever to five-Power conversations.) 

But he said that in interval something must be done to arrest the German 
rearmament which was proceeding constantly. He suggested the armament 
truce should be renewed and I gather the French delegate at Geneva will 
propose such renewal at least until October. 


1 The text is here uncertain. 


No. 221 


Sir J. Simon to Lord Tyrrell (Paris) 


No. 1061 [W 7565/40/98] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, June 26, 1933 
My Lord, 

The French Ambassador called to see me on the afternoon of Friday, the 
23rd June, to discuss the present state of work at the Disarmament Con- 
ference. At my request, Mr. Eden was present at the interview. 

2. The French Ambassador asked what were the intentions of the British 
Government as to procedure in the immediate future. He was reminded 
that when the Bureau adjourned at Geneva three weeks ago it instructed 
Mr. Henderson to carry on conversations with the heads of delegations. For 
a variety of reasons these conversations have not taken place, and it would 
seem that they were at least as necessary now as they were three weeks ago. 
His Majesty’s Government therefore took the view that the Bureau would act 
wisely were it to instruct Mr. Henderson to take the steps which now seemed 
to him proper to initiate these conversations without further delay.! 

3. The French Ambassador said he thought his Government had in view 
the possibility of the Bureau continuing work on supervision. The French 
Government would be better able to state its views about disarmament when 
they knew whether their amendments to our Chapter on Supervision could 
be generally accepted. The Ambassador was reminded that the French 
Government had previously given assurances that once Germany accepted the 
principle of standardisation for continental European armies the French 
Government would then be in a position to state their attitude towards the 
disarmament clauses of the Draft Convention. As the result of considerable 


! Mr. Henderson discussed the procedure of the Disarmament Conference, in connexion 
with the forthcoming meetings of the Bureau and the General Commission, with Mr. Eden 
on June 21. He proposed that certain articles of the British Draft Convention which were 
not controversial might be given a second reading. Mr. Eden replied that it seemed that 
the Disarmament Conference was in danger of relapsing into ‘compartmental discussion’. 
His Majesty’s Government felt that until it was known whether the differences between 
France and Germany could be remedied by the acceptance of the British Draft as a whole, 
there was no object in continuing the discussion of individual articles at Geneva. They felt 
that conversations with the French and German delegations were essential and hoped that 
Mr. Henderson might suggest to the Bureau that he should hold these conversations now 
and summon the Bureau again later. 
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pressure from His Majesty’s Government, Germany had now accepted this 
principle, but we were still as far as ever from knowing what was the French 
attitude towards the disarmament clauses. His Majesty’s Government would 
not be willing, therefore, to enter upon further discussion on supervision 
until at least the attitude of the principal delegations to the disarmament 
clauses of the Convention had been made clear. 

4. The Ambassador said he understood the British point of view, and added 
that the French proposal for discussion on supervision had only been tenta- 
tive. He would report our views to the French Government and hoped to be 
in a position to inform me of M. Paul-Boncour’s views on the 26th June, 
before Mr. Eden left for Geneva. 

Iam, &c., 
JouN Simon 


No. 222 


Sir H. Rumbold (Berlin) to Sir 7. Simon (Recetved June 27, 5.50 p.m.) 
No. 153 Telegraphic: by telephone [C 5785/653/18] 


BERLIN, June 27, 1933 
Your unnumbered telegram of today.! 


I am unable to confirm report. 

Air Minister in an interview with United Press on the day following raid 
on Berlin (see my telegram No. 150?) said he would do his utmost to be able 
to build at least one or two aeroplanes. 


1 Not printed. This telegram asked for Sir H. Rumbold’s observations on the truth of 
a press report that the German Government had ordered two armed police aeroplanes. 
Sir H. Rumbold’s reply was incorporated in the answer to a parliamentary question on 
June 28. See Parl. Deb., 5th ser., H. of C., vol. 279, col. 1469. 

2 Not printed. See No. 219, note 1. 


No. 223 


Str H. Rumbold (Berlin) to Sir 7. Simon (Received June 29) 
No. 632 [C 5830/653/18) 
BERLIN, June 27, 1933 
Sir, 

I have the honour to transmit to you the accompanying copies of three 
memoranda by the Air Attaché to this Embassy. Copies have already been 
sent by Group Captain Herring to the Air Ministry. 

2. The interest of these reports lies not merely in their demonstration of 
the fact that Germany is building military aircraft, in anticipation of the 
revision of the air clauses of the Versailles Treaty. This is no new develop- 
ment, and has for some time been known to the competent Departments of 
His Majesty’s Government, as is shown in the memorandum enclosed in the 
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Air Ministry’s secret letter of the 20th March last.' The new factor in the 
situation is that the German air authorities now make little or no endeavour 
to conceal, in conversation with the Air Attaché, the fact that this construc- 
tion is taking place. 
I have, &c., 
Horace RuMBOLD 
1 Not printed. 


ENCLOosuURE 1 IN No. 223 
Interview with Rittmerster a. D. Bolle on June 10, 1933 


BERLIN, June 19, 1933 

Rittmeister a. D. Bolle has been appointed Ministerialrat in the Reichs- 
luftfahrtministerium and has already handed over his duties as head of 
the Deutsche Verkehrsfliegerschule land flying training to Dr. Ziegler, the 
former executive head of the Nazi flying movement, in order to take up the 
duties of personal assistant to Staatssekretar Milch, in which capacity he will 
deal with foreign attachés in place of Ministerialdirektor Fisch. The duties 
of the latter have grown so much under the new organisation that he is at 
last to be relieved of part of them. 

2. Rittmeister a. D. Bolle was a great deal more candid than his prede- 
cessor, Ministerialdirektor Fisch, has ever been, and my recent conversation 
with him threw official light on a wide field of subjects. 

3. In discussing a projected visit to the Deutsche Verkehrsfliegerschule at 
Braunschweig the types of aircraft in use at that school were mentioned, and 
I said that I hoped to see the Arado 64 e’s registered in the ‘Nachrichten fiir 
Luftfahrer’ as belonging to the Deutsche Verkehrsfliegerschule, Braunsch- 
weig, since I had been told they were two-seater medium-weight training 
aeroplanes. Bolle replied that except for two attempts at building two- 
seater aircraft some time ago, Arado’s had never built anything other than 
high-powered military types of single-seaters, and that the 64 e was merely 
a modification of the Arado 64 a, or b, or c, that is a Siemens-Jupiter engined 
single-seater; but, he continued, none of them were at Braunschweig; the 
name of the Deutsche Verkehrsfliegerschule was only used on paper as the 
holder of such aircraft, many of which were actually housed at Rechlin, 
Travemiinde and Staaken in the Reichsverband’s hangar accommodation 
at those places. 

4. I said that I was sorry that I should not see any at close quarters as 
the Arado 64’s that had apparently been placed on the aerodrome at 
Warnemiinde a year ago for my inspection seemed to be quite interesting 
(see A.A. No. 87/32 dated the 28th April). Bolle replied that those two had 
certainly not been placed there for me to see and their presence on the 
aerodrome during my visit had not only created the greatest stir but much 
unpleasantness for those responsible for the indiscretion. He went on to say 


1 Not printed. 
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that it was useless to try to keep the fact that Germany was arming in the air 
a secret; mistakes were bound to occur and it was inevitable that a re- 
armament programme such as that now in progress should become known. 

5. I remarked that while the building of military prototypes in Germany 
might possibly be considered of insufficient importance by the signatories of 
the Paris Air Agreement? to justify a protest being lodged with the League 
of Nations, did he not think it was putting a certain strain on the other 
Governments’ patience to build military aircraft in series? Bolle replied that 
the building of military prototypes had in fact not been thought particularly 
dangerous, as it was anticipated that such an activity would not be considered 
of sufficient importance to justify a protest and this view had proved correct; 
as to the present building programme it was realised that a risk was being 
run, but he said that the number of service aircraft available plus those now 
being built made such a small total that they did not amount to a force of any 
consequence. 

6. I obtained the impression that the German Government believes that 
its illegal activities in air matters are well known to the British Government, 
as indeed is hardly surprising considering the candour with which the British 
press deals with this subject, but I was unable to ascertain if the German 
Government held the view that the British Government was tacitly concur- 
ring in her air rearmament by having refrained from lodging any protest. — 

J. H. Herrine, Group Captain, 
Air Attaché. 


2 The Paris Air Agreement of 1926 between Germany and the Conference of Ambassadors 
is printed in League of Nations Treaty Series, vol. 58, pp. 331-74. 


ENCLOSURE 2 IN No. 223 


Single-Seater Fighters in Germany 

BERLIN, June 20, 1933 
During an air display at Tempelliof on the 18th June, 1933, I met for the 
first time the wife of an important German aeronautical official, who has 
been intimately connected with aviation in this country for many years. 
This lady did not appear to be very interested in the proceedings, and in an 
attempt at relieving the tedium I pointed to the new Heinkel and Junkers 
express postal aircraft and said: “Those are two of the newest types in. 
Germany’. She turned slowly to her husband and, still slightly bored, said: 

‘Oh, those will be two of the new single-seater fighters, I suppose.’ 

J. H. Herrine, Group Captain, 
Air Aitaché. 


ENCLOSURE 3 IN No. 223 


The Nazi Movement: Air Matters | 
BERLIN, June 21, 1933 
I have lately had the opportunity of some conversation with several 
members of the Nazi party who, from their seniority in the party, now occupy 
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responsible official or semi-official positions, and it has been interesting to 
observe with how much greater candour they are prepared to speak than 
were their predecessors. 

2. They appear to possess sufficient faith that their party will stand by 
them to permit of their discussing not only subjects which were previously 
treated as too secret to mention, but also the difficulties of their party and 
the character and conduct of its leaders. 

3. In air matters the policy of the Nazi party is to unify all German air 
interests under the direction of the Air Ministry, to guide the activities of 
each club, school, air line or factory along the route decided upon by the 
Air Ministry, so that German aviation shall be a force with which other 
nations possessing fighting air services will be compelled to reckon. In order 
the better to control those taking part in aviation the wearing of uniform is 
being widely encouraged since the discipline of a man in uniform has been 
found in Germany to be much superior to that of a man in civilian clothes. 

_ 4. While centralisation is being carried out the details of the new organi- 
sation have not yet been decided and ideas on future policy are still largely in 
a state of flux. The heads of the various air departments freely admit that 
they are groping in the dark without much more than a general sense of 
direction, but they think German aviation will eventually become a large 
single-minded organisation, the various parts of which will work together 
harmoniously in the general plan of making Germany one of the most air- 
minded and strongest of nations in the air. 

5. Lhe similarity of Hitlerism to bolshevism is becoming more obvious as 
time goes on and especially is this noticeable in the air. The free and inde- 
pendent development of private flying by individuals or clubs, to which one 
is accustomed in England, has never obtained in Germany to anything like 
the same degree, and under the new régime control is to be exercised in every 
detail by the Air Ministry or Deutsche Luftsportverband so as to make it as 
certain as possible that all flying in Germany will serve the interests of the 
country according to the Nazi interpretation, as directly as possible. 

6. Propaganda on the subject of Germany’s need of service aircraft has 
increased since the advent of the Nazi régime, and not only was the fact that 
service aircraft are being built in Germany admitted to me freely a short time 
ago by an important member of the Air Ministry, but it is apparently fairly 
widely known outside governmental circles. That service aircraft have been 
built in Germany for some years is also no longer kept secret, since at a recent 
national flying day at Tempelhof Aerodrome the Junkers A. 48, a low-wing 
high-performance two-seater fighter, some three years old, fitted with a 
600 h.p. Siemens-Jupiter and painted dark grey-green colour, gave a display 
of aerobatics similar in every way to the demonstration of the service fighters 
of other countries. 

7. There is no doubt that the Nazi régime has placed German aviation on 
an altogether different and better footing from the Nazi point of view; a 
process of mobilisation is in progress, and when the attendant disorganisation 
is over it may be anticipated with confidence that all German aviation will 
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remain a Government-controlled branch of the public life so long as the 
Nazi régime lasts. The appearance of a military air service would be un- 
likely to alter the character of the organisation now coming into being, for 
it is difficult to visualise Germany as content with the size of any of her fighting 
services, and she may, therefore, be counted on to retain the machinery she 
has been at such pains to perfect for establishing a supply of pilots, other 
personnel and aircraft against times of emergency. 

8. This machinery and its production capacity will, therefore, always have 
to be taken into account when attempting to assess Germany’s strength in 
the air. 

J. H. Herrine, Group Captain, 
Air Attaché. 


No. 224 


Mr. Patieson (Geneva) to Sir F. Simon (Received Fune 28, 10.43 a.m.) 
No. 306 L.N. Telegraphic: by telephone [W 7661/40/98] 


GENEVA, June 28, 1933 

Following from Mr. Eden. 

Bureau decided on the proposal of the President to recommend to the 
General Commission that the Disarmament Conference should be adjourned 
until October 16. 

It is Mr. Henderson’s intention to hold conversations and convoke Bureau 
either at the end of July or during Assembly' if any progress has meanwhile 
been made. 

Some opposition was offered by German delegate who declared that system 
of private conversations had broken down and that progress might only be 
attained from discussion in the Bureau, particularly on non-political questions. 
He also feared that effect on public opinion would be unfavourable. 

President pointed out that he now had definite assurances from certain 
Governments that they would co-operate in private conversations and both 
French delegate and I urged upon him that necessity for preparing way for 
second reading had been fully recognised three weeks ago and nothing had 
since occurred to make such preparation unnecessary. 

Decision of Bureau is being telegraphed to all Governments with a notice 
convoking General Commission for June 29 instead of July 3. 


! The Assembly of the League of Nations was due to meet on September 25. 


No. 225 


Str H. Rumbold (Berlin) to Sir F. Simon (Recewed June 28, 1.20 p.m.) 
No. 154 Telegraphic [C 5820/319/18] 
BERLIN, June 28, 1933, 11.55 a.m. 


After a conversation with Chancellor last night leaders of German National- 
ist Party agreed to dissolve party organisation. Nationalist leader Hugenberg 
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subsequently tendered his resignation which is being submitted to President 
today. 
re agreement has been concluded between Nazis and Nationalists that 
those members of latter party who had been arrested will be liberated. 
Position of Nationalist Deputies in the Reichstag is not clear. According 
to Nazis a friendly agreement has been reached by which Nationalists are 
allowed to retain their mandates as guests of the Nazi party. 


No. 226 


Mr. Patteson (Geneva) to Sir F. Simon (Received Fune 28, 5.30 p.m.) 
| No. 307 L.N. Telegraphic [W 7704/40/98} 


GENEVA, June 28, 1933, 4.25 p.m. 

Following from Mr. Eden. 

My telegram No. 306.! 

If he gets desired authority from General Commission Mr. Henderson 
proposes to lose no time in visiting certain capitals and arranging conversa- 
tions with Heads of Governments with view to ascertaining their real inten- 
tions in regard to disarmament and endeavouring to reconcile views. He is 
anxious for our help and I think I was justified in telling him I was sure His 
Majesty’s Government would wish to assist in anything possible. I suggest 
it would be better that Mr. Henderson should begin his conversations alone 
(he means to start in Paris on Monday?) but that if later he should wish to 
bring us in I thought His Majesty’s Government would consider possibility 
of sending me or some other representative to join in conversations. 

Meanwhile Mr. Henderson has indicated to me that it would be of 

greatest assistance to him if in his preliminary conversations in various 
capitals he could be accompanied by Mr. Cadogan. Mr. Henderson points 
out that we as authors of the Draft Convention have a peculiar and direct 
interest in 1t and he thinks it would be quite natural for a member of the 
United Kingdom Delegation to be associated with him. 
' I have since seen M. Massigh who told me his Government had some 
apprehension as to manner in which Mr. Henderson might conduct conversa- 
tions. They are evidently afraid if they were to make concessions to him in 
Paris he or his entourage might not use them wisely. Procedure French 
Government would prefer would be general conversation with Mr. Hender- 
son beginning next Monday. This would be followed, in the course of the 
week, by detailed discussions with us, Mr. Henderson meanwhile proceeding 
to Berlin for a similar general conversation. 

My own view was that it is essential to seek agreement on a text between 
ourselves and the French as preliminary to any further negotiations. The 
French Government share this view and clearly consider it 1s more likely to 
be obtained between the two Governments direct. 

. I am arranging to see Mr. Henderson again this evening before leaving 
for London. 
1 No. 224. 2 July 3. 
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No. 227 


Str Hf. Rumbold (Berlin) to Sir F. Simon (Received June 30, 2.55 p.m.) 
No. 156 Telegraphic [C 5903/319/18| 
BERLIN, June 30, 1933, 1.22 p.m. 


Major Church called on me late last night. He came straight from 
Dr. Briining and told me that I might expect to hear today that Centre 
Party had decided on its voluntary dissolution. The Party had been greatly 
shaken by measures taken against Bavarian People’s Party! and Dr. Briining 
felt that he could not count on any support from his own followers in main- 
taining continued political existence of his Party. He also had good reason 
to believe that Cardinal Secretary of State was hostile to existence of the 
Centre Party in its present form. 

If and when Centre Party dissolves itself Hitler will have achieved what 
he calls ‘totality’. 


1 The leaders of the Bavarian People’s Party had been arrested on June 25. The Party 
announced its dissolution on July 4. 


No. 228 


Lord Tyrrell (Parts) to Sir F. Simon (Recetved Fuly r) 
No. 155 Saving: Telegraphic [C 5905/175/22] 

PARIS, June 30, 1933 

I asked Secretary-General of Ministry for Foreign Affairs yesterday 
whether any progress had been made in discussions which French Ambas- 
sador in Rome had been instructed to resume with Italian Government after 
initialling of Four-Power Pact. M. Léger confirmed what M. de Jouvenel 
told His Majesty’s Ambassador in Rome (see Sir R. Graham’s telegram 
No. 168! of June 25) namely that conversations had not passed out of the 
general stage; there was no wish on the French side to hurry them, and he 
thought that the concrete stage would not be reached for some time. The 
French Government’s first destderatum was to get Signor Mussolini to acknow- 
ledge that he will collaborate in a policy of stabilisation in Central and 
South-Eastern Europe rather than pursue any disruptive designs based on 
the break up of Yugoslavia or other alterations of the status quo. (In this 
connection M. Léger said that according to his information Signor Mussolini 
had in fact at one moment toyed with the idea of some form of union between 
Austria and Hungary, but had now abandoned it.) M. de Jouvenel would 
endeavour to persuade Signor Mussolini, as M. Léger himself had en- 
deavoured to persuade the Italian Ambassador in Paris, that the policy of 
collaboration would be a paying one. From the economic point of view Italy 
could only stand to gain if the hinterland to her Adriatic ports received the 
fillip of prosperity which would follow the transformation of the present 
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political rivalries into mutual confidence and co-operation. Politically, also, 
there would be much prestige to be acquired if Italy took a leading part in 
the general restoration of confidence. 

2. So far as the French Government were concerned, they had no cut- 
and-dried plan, nor had they any intention of putting forward fresh proposals 
of their own; they had been suspected of ulterior motives when they proposed 
the Tardieu scheme,? and they would not similarly expose themselves a 
second time; they would however co-operate to the full in any promising 
suggestions from whatever quarter they came. 

3. M. Léger went on to speak particularly of Austria, as being at present 
the weakest spot in the Central European system. The Great Powers must 
do all they could to help her to maintain her independence. The French 
Government would proceed with the French share of the long-delayed loan 
as soon as Parliament had risen and they were secure from the attack of the 
leftward elements which regarded Herr Dollfuss as the enemy of Social 
Democracy. Though they could at present make no public announcement 
to that effect, they had so informed the Chancellor who was at liberty to 
make what private use of it he might wish and to shape his plans accordingly. 
M. Léger realised however that this was at best only a temporary palliative 
and that, unless something were done, there was every probability that 
Herr Dollfuss would be swept away ere long by the rising tide of National 
Socialism encouraged from Berlin. He thought that Hitler, from his ante- 
cedents and from the necessities of his internal situation, was bound to 
continue this encouragement with a view to the eventual realisation of the 
‘Anschluss’, and that he would inevitably do so unless something were done 
to check him. He threw out tentatively the suggestion that it was for con- 
sideration whether the time was not drawing near when Great Britain, 
France and Italy might call upon Hitler in the spirit of the Four-Power Pact 
to abstain from any form of intervention in Austrian affairs. 


2 A plan for Danubian Federation was put forward by M. Tardieu at a Conference of the 
Four Great Powers in London in April 1932. The scheme comprised a reciprocal customs 
preference plan for Austria, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Yugoslavia, and Roumania, pre- 
ferential treatment by other countries for Danubian agricultural products, and the raising 
of a loan to guarantee the budgets and exchanges of the countries concerned. 


No. 229 
Sir H. Rumbold (Berlin) to Sir F. Simon (Received Fuly 4) 
No. 642 [C 5963/319/18] 


BERLIN, June 30, 1933 

Sir, 
I have reported in separate despatches! on the recent measures taken by 
the German Government against the Social Democratic party, the German 
National party and the Evangelical Church. This despatch is an attempt at 
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a general appreciation of the situation here on the eve of my departure from 
this post. 

2. I need not examine the genesis of the Hitler movement nor trace its 
development up to the time when the leader of the movement became 
Chancellor. In the foreign domain the Hitler régime has succeeded in a very 
brief space in antagonising practically the whole world. The present despatch 
deals mainly with the effects of the internal policy as hitherto pursued by that 
régime. Before proceeding further, however, it seems only fair to recognise 
the good points in the Hitler ideology. Briefly, it is meant to develop a spirit 
of comradeship and of unselfish devotion to the State. The individual is to 
be subordinate to the welfare of the community, and the movement aims at 
restoring the self-respect of the citizen and, through him, of the State itself. 
Class warfare is to cease and labour to be ennobled. Convinced National 
Socialists such as Dr. Goebbels profess to believe that Hitler’s ideals are 
bound eventually to be adopted by all countries, and that the mission of the 
Hitler creed is to regenerate nations which have been corrupted by demo- 
cracy and by association with the Jews. Germany, they say, is now, or will 
be, the ‘sittlich-moralischer Fiihrer’, i.e., the moral leader of Europe. Hitler 
himself has been credited with having an almost divine mission. He has also 
been compared with Mahomet, and more than one paper has accepted the 
comparison. | 

3. The average German does not appear to possess a true sense of propor- 
tion. Hitlerism inter-alia is a reaction from what are alleged to be the criminal 
shortcomings and international outlook of all German Governments since 
1919. It has, therefore, gone to the other extreme and produced an aggressive 
nationalism which is accompanied by a seemingly profound contempt for 
and disregard of foreign opinion. Soviet methods are being used, as exempli- 
fied by the arrest of prominent personalities, such as Dr. Lébe,? without any 
indication of the reasons for those arrests, confiscation of the funds and 
property of the parties in opposition to the present régime and, generally, 
the continued execution of measures which are in direct conflict with the 
existence of what may be termed a ‘Rechtsstaat’. 

4. Hitler has now been in power for five months and appears to have 
firmly riveted his hold on the country. The first phase of the revolution 
witnessed the destruction of the Communist party and organisation, the 
partial hamstringing of the Social Democratic party, the attack on the Jews 
and the establishment of concentration camps to contain opponents of the 
present régime. The second phase of the revolution, which began a few days 
ago, has been marked by an accelerated tempo. In a few days all that re- 
mained of the Social Democratic party has been proscribed, the Stahlhelm 
incorporated in the S.A. troops, its recruitment prevented, and a com- 
missioner appointed to manage the affairs of the Evangelical Church, in 
spite of the fact that a Reich bishop had been elected in a legal manner. The 
Bavarian People’s party has been practically suppressed on the ground that 
there was every reason to believe that it was in touch with the Dollfuss 

2 Socialist leader and former President of the Reichstag. 
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Government and the Austrian Heimwehr, and, as such, responsible for the 
proscription of the Nazi party in Austria. The scenes attending the recent 
meeting at Munich of Catholic journeymen and apprentices, coupled with 
domiciliary visits to and arrest of Catholic priests, are calculated to arouse 
the antagonism of the Catholic Church. The subordinate organisations of 
the German National party have been dissolved by force, their leaders 
arrested, and finally Herr Hugenberg himself has been driven out of the so- 
called Coalition and his party, seeing that its raison d’étre was at an end, has 
capitulated and decided to dissolve. During his last week in office Hugenberg 
was not allowed to address a public meeting. 

5. Visitors from abroad usually ask where this policy is leading and who 
is the driving force in the Nazi party. Some competent observers doubt 
whether the Nazi party itself knows what its goal is. The leaders, when 
pressed, almost invariably take refuge in verbiage and generalities. The 
outside world is best acquainted with the three chiefs, Hitler, Goring and 
Goebbels. All three are notoriously pathological cases, Hitler and Goring 
as a result of wounds and hardships in the war, Goebbels as a result of a 
physical defect and neglect in childhood. His club-foot is a constant source 
of bitterness to him, and his friends attribute his peculiarly venomous tongue 
to a ‘vanity complex’ arising out of it. It is known that Goring and Goebbels 
cordially dislike each other, and that fact is an element of strength for Hitler. 

6. Goring has made hardly any public pronouncements of late, and has 
been content with deeds, his latest contribution being the staging of the so- 
called ‘air raid’ over Berlin. I am told by Goring’s friends that his modera- 
tion is due to his hope that the chancellorship will devolve on him should the 
President die and Hitler take the Presidency. Goebbels, who is very intelli- 
gent, is probably the more dangerous of the two. He is a demagogue of the 
worst type, who is never tired of appealing to and whipping up party 
passions and thus fomenting that class or party hatred which it is the aim, in 
principle, of the Hitler movement to abolish. His speeches are often posi- 
tively criminal. 

7. One looks in vain for any men of real worth amongst the other leaders, 
who are seemingly recruited from a bad class. Dr. Ley, the leader of the 
labour front, who is alleged to be a renegade Jew of the name of Levy, 
recently gave the Labour Conference at Geneva a taste of his quality. He 
is a man with all the aggressive and brutal characteristics of a low-class 
Prussian. He is a drunkard. Herr Rust, the Minister of Education, is of the 
same kidney, and, amongst others, the names of Herr Frick in Prussia, Herr 
Klagges in Brunswick and of Herren Wagner‘ and Frank in Bavaria occur 
to the mind as examples of Nazis who will not hesitate to adopt the most 
ruthless methods and outlandish ideas. Are these men driving Hitler? Can 
he control them? Whatever the answer to these questions may be, the fact 
remains that these men have succeeded in creating an atmosphere of terror 
which is increased by the difficulty, for Germans, of obtaining authentic 
information about what is going on. Nobody can foresee the actions of leaders 

3 Prime Minister of Brunswick. 4 Bavarian Minister of the Interior. 
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who, like Frick, Goring, Ley and Wagner, seem to possess authority to 
Incarcerate anyone at a moment’s notice. Thus, the leaders of the Bavarian 
People’s party were arrested on the 26th instant, and rumours were current 
during that day that General Schleicher and Dr. Briining had likewise been 
arrested. It is quite possible that these arrests will one day be effected; in 
fact I was informed that Dr. Briining lived in daily expectation of being 
arrested. The result 1s that the average German, who is gullible, attaches 
credence to all sorts of reports, and the prevalent feeling is one of great 
insecurity. 

8. It is doubtful whether the Nazi leaders in the provinces even trouble to 
refer to Berlin for authority to make arrests or for endorsement of their high- 
handed proceedings. The head of the police at Breslau—one Heines—a 
notorious ‘Fehme’ murderer,’ seems to take a sadistic pleasure in ill-treating 
the former opponents of the present régime. I have heard of well-authenti- 
cated cases of his cruelties. His latest exploit has been given a welcome in the 
Nazi press. He marched the ex-Governor or President of Lower Silesia 
through the crowded streets of Breslau with a tin trunk on his shoulder to the 
local concentration camp to join the ex-Mayors of Breslau and Schweidnitz 
in hard labour. 

g. The question may be asked how the President views such proceedings. 
There is no doubt that he has recently been feeling the strain of office. His 
original intention had been to return to Berlin after the Whitsun holidays, 
but I understand that he will remain in East Prussia until the autumn. 
Recent reports that he was failing and might never return to Berlin again as 
President revived speculation as to his successor. There is a somewhat 
persistent rumour that Prince Philip of Hesse, who has from the first been a 
staunch adherent of the National Socialist party, would be put in either as 
President or as Reichsverweser. 

10. At his invitation I went to Neudeck in East Prussia yesterday to lunch 
and take leave of the President, and spent over two hours with him. Dr. 
Meissner® was present. The President looked infinitely better than when I 
had last seen him, was a good colour and very alert. He received my wife 
and myself with the greatest cordiality, and although no allusion was made 
to politics during my visit, neither he nor his entourage appeared to be 
concerned at the recent internal events, such as Herr Hugenberg’s resigna- 
tion and the dissolution of the German Nationalist party. Dr. Meissner told 
me that he thought that the President would return to Berlin towards the 
end of August. 

11. I recently met Dr. Meissner and his wife at dinner. In talking over 
recent events in this country, I referred to the scenes which had attended the 
meeting of Catholic journeymen at Munich. Frau Meissner was quite 
ignorant of the details of these incidents. I enquired whether the President 
was aware of, at all events, some of the distressing incidents which had 


S i.e. a member of a so-called ‘patriotic association’ which during the years after 1918 
summarily executed soldiers suspected of political treachery. 
6 State Secretary of the Presidential Chancellery. 
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occurred as the result of the anti-Jewish policy of the present régime. Frau 
Meissner replied that she and her husband had done what they could to keep 
the President informed, but that they had received a strong hint to mind 
their own business and not to talk. 

12. As an instance of the bewildering state of things prevailing here, I 
would draw attention to the creation of what is practically a Nazi Foreign 
Office, in which the principal functionaries of the real Ministry for Foreign 
Affairs are duplicated and may be described as ‘Ersatz’, or substitute func- 
tionaries. Members of this Nazi Foreign Office arranged for the visit of the 
Hungarian Prime Minister to Berlin, the real Foreign Office having been 
kept in ignorance of the visit. My Roumanian colleague tells me that he 
recently visited the head of the Commercial Department in connexion with 
some commercial matter. Dr. Ritter advised him to apply to his opposite 
number in the Nazi Foreign Office, and there and then telephoned to the 
person in question. It is known that Baron Neurath and the officials of the 
Wilhelmstrasse resent this state of affairs, and many persons wonder why 
Baron Neurath does not resign. I venture to think that he is playing a 
patriotic part in remaining in the Government lest worse befall. 

13. As a further instance of the unscrupulous methods used by the Nazi 
leaders, I would quote the statement’ concerning the alleged air raid over 
Berlin, the manner in which this was communicated to the press and the 
apparent spontaneity with which Dr. Sahm, on behalf of the municipality, 
and persons from all over the country demanded protection from such raids. 
The mind goes back to the alleged raid of French airmen over Nuremberg 
immediately prior to the outbreak of war. The blatant manner in which this 
so-called air raid over Berlin has been exploited has almost a suggestion of 
buffoonery, and many Germans have compared it in that respect with the 
Reichstag fire. 

14. During the last few days I have seen practically all my principal 
colleagues and have been struck by the unanimity of their views on the 
present situation. They are bewildered by the whirlwind development of 
Hitler’s internal policy, and view the future with great uneasiness and appre- 
hension. The representatives of the limitrophe States have special reasons 
for unfavourable comment. The Swedish Minister told me that a Swedish 
student was recently severely beaten by five Nazis in some outlying district. 
He demanded an investigation, and was informed after a few weeks that the 
case was really not worth pursuing. He insisted on learning the names of the 
persons concerned, and intimated that, if he did not obtain satisfaction by 
the end of this week, the Swedish press would be given the facts. The Czech 
Minister informed me that the Chancellor has assured him that he would not 
allow his adherents to intrigue with and work up the Nazis in Czecho- 
slovakia itself. But M. Mastny attaches no credence to this assurance. He 
has had to make representations regarding the treatment of 200 Czech 
citizens, but has received no satisfaction. The Nuncio congratulated me on 
escaping from this atmosphere, and said that he was gravely preoccupied by 

7 See No. 219. 
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the constant domiciliary visits and persecutions to which the Catholic priests 
had recently been subjected. I learn from a sure source that his reports to 
the Vatican constitute a severe condemnation of the Hitler régime. I am also 
told that the Nazis are engaged in forming cells among the foreign com- 
munities, and the Swedish Minister states that some thirty young Swedes 
have been infected by the Hitler doctrine. 

15. Unpleasant incidents and excesses are bound to occur during a 
revolution, but the deliberate ruthlessness and brutality which have been 
practised during the last five months seem both excessive and unnecessary. 
I have the impression that the persons directing the policy of the Hitler 
Government are not normal. Many of us, indeed, have a feeling that we are 
living in a country where fanatics, hooligans and eccentrics have got the 
upper hand, and there is certainly an element of hysteria in the policy and 
actions of the Hitler régime. Two Nazis were shot in a house in Cépenick 
three or four days ago. They were promptly accorded a State funeral, and 
flags flew at half-mast over the Reichstag and other public buildings. Asked 
by a member of my staff what they thought about their new duties, three 
members of the Prussian police force on duty at His Majesty’s Consulate said 
that they had long since ceased to think. They had returned to the war 
mentality of 1916, when they obeyed any order without troubling about the 
sense or meaning of it. 

16. The 28th June was observed throughout the Reich as a day of mourn- 
ing for Versailles, flags being flown at half-mast. Mass meetings, which the 
trade unions were compelled to attend, were held in the cities, and speeches 
of a virulent character delivered by the local party bosses. Dr. Goebbels, 
who spoke in Berlin, told his audience to have patience for eight years. 
During that interval, he promised, Germany would be converted into a 
‘furnace of patriotic national feeling such as the world had never experienced’, 
and then the ‘foreign political activity’ of the Hitler régime would begin. 
His audience seemed to be in no doubt as to his meaning and the applause 
continued for several minutes. I am told that Goebbels, whose talents are 
indispensable for the maintenance of National Socialism, is difficult to 
control, and Hitler himself has been unable to induce him to moderate his 
wireless programmes, which, by their violently nationalist tendency, are 
keeping the States bordering on Germany in a state of constant uneasiness. 

17. I have dealt in this despatch with the Hitler régime. It is not to be 
supposed that the non-party members of the Hitler Government, namely, 
Baron Neurath, Count Schwerin von Krosigk® and General Blomberg,° by 
any means approve of all of the measures which have been taken by the 
Government of which they form part. Indeed, I am convinced that they 
regret many of these measures, but they are powerless to swim against the 
stream, and their resignation would serve no useful purpose. It would be 
unfair to condemn Germany as a whole for the acts of the present Govern- 
ment. There are many Germans whom I know well and with whom I have 
talked who deplore the excesses which have been committed and the hatred 

‘8 Minister of Finance. 9 Minister of Defence. 
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which has been stirred up. It may be asked why the different parties which 
have been suppressed or dissolved have not reacted to the measures taken 
against them. The answer ts, I think, that, so long as the Reichsheer and the 
police stand aside, the opponents of the present régime are powerless against 
Hitler’s storm troops. It can only be hoped, in the interests of the country, 
that Hitler may succeed in getting rid of the undesirable leaders and elements 
in his party who have given it a bad name. 

18. I am loth to conclude my last despatch from this post with a question 
mark, yet it would be idle for me to attempt to forecast the development of 
Germany during the next few years or even the next twelve months. I am 
confident that neither Hitler nor his Ministers have themselves any clear idea 
of the course which events will take, nor have I met anyone who is prepared 
to venture an opinion. Politically, the National Socialists can reduce this 
country to the drab uniformity which characterises Soviet Russia, but 
economically and socially the development is obscure. The Chancellor is 
concentrating his attention on the problem of reducing unemployment in 
the realisation that his stay in office depends to a great extent on the economic 
situation next winter. As yet his remedies have not differed in any important 
respect from the stereotyped remedies of other countries. So far as foreign 
policy is concerned, it will take him a long time to retrieve the ground lost 
since the resignation of Dr. Briining, and it is a matter of regret to me that 
my departure should coincide with an undeniably serious coolness in Anglo- 
German relations. Not that there is any hostility to Great Britain on the 
German side, particularly in official circles—my visit to Neudeck and other 
indications have reassured me in that respect—but it is obvious that the 
Anglo-Saxon world regards the National Socialist experiment with deep- 
seated distrust, if not hostility. 

I have, &c., 
Horace RuMBOLD 


No. 230 


Mr. Patteson (Geneva) to Sir F. Simon (Received Fuly 1, 2.0 p.m.) 
No. 312 L.N. Telegraphic [W 7804/40/98] 


GENEVA, July I, 1933, 12.40 p.m. 
Following from Mr. Cadogan. 


Mr. Henderson told me this morning that he proposes to go to Paris on 
Monday.' He hopes to have preliminary conversation with French Ministers 
beginning if possible on Tuesday and at latest on Wednesday. He would 
come on to London towards end of the week and his idea would be to return 
to Paris on July 10 for more detailed discussions. If French Government 
agree he might ask for representatives of United Kingdom and United States 
of America Government[s] to be associated in these discussions (he under- 
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stands that Mr. Norman Davis will have returned by then). If he can get 
any favourable result in Paris he would then proceed to Rome. 

I saw Italian delegate yesterday. He had heard there was an idea that 
British delegation might be associated with Mr. Henderson in any conversa- 
tions he might have and he expressed himself strongly in favour of the idea. 


No. 231 


Mr. Newton (Berlin) to Sir F. Simon (Received July 7) 
No. 662 [C 6099/245/18] 


BERLIN, July 2, 1933 
Sir, 

With reference to Sir H. Rumbold’s despatch No. 632! of the 27th June, 
and his letter to Mr. Sargent of the same date,? I have the honour to transmit 
to you herewith the record of a conversation which the Air Attaché to this 
Embassy had with the Permanent Under-Secretary of State in the German 
Air Ministry. It will be seen that the Under-Secretary, Herr Milch, went 
out of his way to impress upon Group Captain Herring the dissatisfaction of 
Germany with the status quo and the development of a spirit which would 
shrink from no sacrifice in order to reassert her position in the world. Despite 
the fear and hatred of communism professed by the Nazi régime, Herr Milch 
referred to the old idea that if Germany could not get what she wanted from 
the Western Powers she would throw in her lot with Russia. 

2. Group Captain Herring believes that in regard to foreign questions 
Herr Milch has been, and doubtless remains, imbued with the feelings and 
doctrines of the old German National party. I understand also from the 
Military Attaché to this Embassy that although the Reichswehr have some 
reason to be dissatisfied with the position to which they have been relegated 
by the present régime and with the conduct of Nazi supporters in many 
respects, the general feeling amongst officers remains sympathetic to National 
Socialism and hopeful of the national results which may be achieved by its 
agency. While disapproving the excesses and remaining completely loyal 
to the Higher Command and the President, it is felt in Reichswehr circles 
that it would be foolish to quarrel, merely on account of their ruthlessness, 
with measures intended to pave the way for the re-establishment of the 
military strength and greatness of Germany. 

3. Herr Hitler, in a speech to the S.A. leaders at Bad Reichenhall on the 
1st July, defined the concrete aim of the National Socialist revolution to be: 
“Internal order in preparation for the development of external force’. This 
theme is being emphasised in the former Nationalist press. In an article in 
the Berlin ‘Lokal-Anzeiger’ it is pointed out that ‘it is not only the historical 
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task of the German people to achieve today the complete unity of the State. 
Its much greater task is to secure the State against every danger for all time.’ 
The “Tag’ says: “Totality means for us complete mobilisation under unified 
leadership, and the essence of German socialism lies in calling up all Germans 
and in harnessing all the material and spiritual resources of the nation for the 
struggle for its existence.’ A writer in the ‘Hamburger Nachrichten’ states: 
‘By reasoning and arguing nothing is accomplished, the State can demand 
that every member puts himself into its service as joyfully to-day as on the 
ist August, 1914. ... External freedom must be won against a world of 
enemies; everything else is subordinate to this aim.’ 

4. Ina leading article which appeared on the 5th July in Hitler’s principal 
newspaper, the ‘V6lkischer Beobachter’, the following remarks are to be 
found :— 


‘In the liberalist epoch the army and the people were bound together 
in feeling but not in function. The structure of the State hindered the 
fusion of State, people and army into one military unit. It was only the 
victory of the National Socialist doctrine which put an end to that state 
of affairs. A Government led by soldier politicians today guarantees a 
logical military policy (‘“‘Wehrpolitik’’). Once the destruction of its internal 
enemies is completed the Government are determined to take all the 
legislative and propagandist measures necessary to create a real people’s 
State of workers and soldiers, in which one-sided civilian or military 
interests will be unthinkable.’ 


5. The writer goes on to say that it will be the task of the universities and 
high schools ‘to inculcate intellectual readiness to bear arms’. The contempt 
of the savant for the apparatus of war has now found its end, just as has the 
stupid failure of many soldiers to recognise the intellectual foundations of 
home defence. The student, he continues, must be taught to face the real 
possibility of war, and look on a struggle as something unavoidable (“Den 
Kampf als Schicksal begreifen’). Above all, the writer concludes, one lesson 
must be taught, namely, that neglect of military matters in peace time has to 
be made good in blood when war eventually breaks out. If these lessons are 
taught ‘no Finance Minister will henceforth be able to impose his veto con- 
scientiously when the defence interests demand expenditure, and no econo- 
mist will believe any longer in the myth that military expenditure is un- 
productive, nor will anybody fail to understand that military service is the 
supreme duty of the citizen’. 

6. If the Nationalist and Junker elements have failed to learn the folly 
of aggression from the lessons of the World War, it is all the more disappoint- 
ing that a new movement embracing such a large proportion of the popula- 
tion and particularly of the youth of the nation, as national socialism, should 
apparently be equally if not more aggressive. For the time being, however, 
the elimination of so many of the more experienced and capable elements 
must have a weakening effect on Germany, and if the economic and social 
revolution recently forecast and since denied does materialise, the State may 
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be further weakened for purposes of external aggression. As reported in 
paragraph 16 of Sir H. Rumbold’s despatch No. 6423 of the goth June, 
Herr Goebbels has intimated that eight years of preparation will be necessary. 
Much will happen in that time, and if patriotic fervour is already being 
whipped up, it seems hardly possible that a pressure up to bursting-point 
can be maintained for so long. A dangerous instrument may, nevertheless, 
by then have been forged. 
I have, &c., 


B. C. NEwTon 
3 No. 229. 


ENCLosuRE IN No. 231 


Conversation with Staatssekretar Milch on June 26, 1933 


BERLIN, June 30, 1933 

Staatssekretar Milch, of the Reichsluftfahrtministerium, invited me to 
lunch with him on Monday the 26th June, several days before the date, and 
the recent incident of aircraft having dropped subversive literature over 
Berlin, as well as recent developments in air matters in Germany, made the 
prospect of conversation with him particularly interesting. In the event, 
however, air matters were hardly mentioned. 

2. Staatssekretar Milch, his personal assistant, Ministerialrat Bolle, and I 
were the only persons present, and after the usual general topics of conversa- 
tion had been disposed of, Staatssekretar Milch and Ministerialrat Bolle 
described the unfavourable situation in Germany in detail; they insisted that 
the condition of Germany was due to the Peace Treaty and to the enmity 
which the rest of the world felt for her. While admitting the stupidity of 
various German statesmen, no German had ever, I gathered, done anything 
wrong nor had any German Government in the past been guilty of the 
smallest deviation from the straight and narrow path. Both Staatssekretar 
Milch and Ministerialrat Bolle laid great stress upon the undoubted fact that 
the German people do not now believe that Germany was responsible for the 
Great War, and starting from that point Staatssekretar Milch impressed 
upon me the fact that Germans felt themselves so unjustly treated that any 
one of them would be willing to sacrifice his life for Germany’s freedom. 

3. I asked Staatssekretar Milch what he meant by freedom, to which he 
replied, the same freedom as England possessed, to which I replied that, in the 
case of England, the word freedom should be applied in as limited a sense as to 
any other country; England was bound by treaty obligations, her people 
were bound by laws that were strictly enforced, and it appeared to me that 
the German people would not feel very different if they were granted the 
freedom they now desired and used it in the way that the English people used 
it. Staatssekretar Milch said that the willingness to sacrifice their lives had 
led, in the case of private sporting pilots, to their having all of them agreed, 
or so I understood him to say, that in an emergency, if they were called upon 
to fly their light aircraft against enemies of the State, they would be willing 
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to ram the opposing aircraft. I received the impression that this attitude on 
the part of the light aeroplane pilots might be the result of an oath that they 
took, and the attitude is at any rate a further indication that the light 
aeroplane movement in Germany has been considered as part of the country’s 
defence organisation. 

4. Staatssekretar Milch was at pains to impress upon me the fact that the 
German people as a whole had reached such a state of revolt against the 
Peace Treaty that they were on the point of committing some violent breach 
of the restrictions to which they are subjected by it. 

5. In the course of the conversation, Staatssekretar Milch said that 
Germany was determined to play a leading role in the affairs of the world, 
but she was faced with the question of whether she would be the eastern 
boundary of Western civilisation, when she would be unlikely to play a lead- 
ing role, or whether she should form the western bulwark of the Eastern 
civilisation, in which case she would certainly exercise a decisive influence 
over the destiny of a large slice of the world; he himself favoured the latter 
orientation and was undeterred by the possibility of danger from the Russian 
Communist régime. 

6. I formed the impression that I had been asked to listen to these reflec- 
tions on Germany for the specific purpose of reporting their tenor as an 
indication of the probable actions of the German Government in the imme- 
diate future. Staatssekretar Milch expressed the hope that the conversation 
might be the forerunner of others, as he felt that time spent in such a way 
was probably used to good advantage by both of us in helping towards an 
understanding of each other’s point of view. 

J. H. Herrine, Group Captain, 
Air Attaché. 


No. 232 


Mr. Patteson (Geneva) to Sir F. Simon (Received Fuly 4, 9.0 a.m.) 
Unnumbered L.N. Telegraphic [W 7854/40/98] 


GENEVA, july 3, 1933, 10.15 p.m. 
Following from Cadogan: 


French delegation today informed Mr. Henderson that owing to Parlia- 
mentary activity during this last week of session of French Chamber it would 
not be convenient for French Ministers to receive him this week and they 
suggest beginning conversations in Paris next weék. 

Mr. Henderson leaves for London tomorrow night. He intends to leave 
London for Paris next Monday' and he hopes to have his first conversation 
with M. Daladier and M. Boncour on the following day. He would not 
desire our participation in this conversation but he would probably appeal 
very shortly to His Majesty’s Government to send a representative to take 
part in subsequent conversations. If His Majesty’s Government would agree 
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he would be glad if British representative could come to Paris prepared, if 
need be, to go on with him to Rome and Berlin. Mr. Henderson anticipates 
that he might have to stay some time in Paris as he could not go on to other 
capitals until he obtained some substantial concession from the French 
Government. 

M. Massigli told me this evening that his Government would be glad of 
British participation in all the conversations. I told him I did not know what 
would be the attitude of His Majesty’s Government in regard to participation 
but that I imagined that they would in any case defer to the wish of Mr. Hen- 
derson that he should conduct first conversation alone. 


No. 233 


Letter from Mr. Sargent to Mr. Campbell (Pans)! 


[C 5993/420/3} . 


| FOREIGN OFFICE, July 4, 1933 
Dear Campbell, 

I enclose, on the Secretary of State’s instruction, a copy of a memo- 
randum recording an interview which I had on the 2gth June with Rost, 
the representative in Austria of the Financial Committee of the League of 
Nations. 

2. As regards point 4 in particular, you will notice that in the event of a 
Nazi incursion into Austria, Dollfuss would not apparently be ready to appeal 
to the League. You will see also that Rost suggested that in these circum- 
stances it was very necessary that France, Italy and Great Britain should be 
ready to take the initiative in bringing the matter before the League, or else 
that the three Powers should treat the matter directly with Germany under 
the Four-Power Pact. 

3. The Secretary of State sees from your telegram No. 155 Saving? of the 
goth June, that Léger mentioned to you on that day the possibility of the 
consideration under the Four-Power Pact of Germany’s intervention in 
Austria’s affairs. 

4. The trouble is that so long as the Four-Power Pact is not actually in 
force it is difficult to appeal to it. On the other hand, Geneva is always 
available, besides being obviously the most suitable place for discussing 
Austria’s independence, if discussed it must be. We feel that Dollfuss’s fears 
of a sudden violent incursion of Nazi troops into Austrian territory are, 
perhaps, exaggerated. Our information is that Hitler does not intend to 
precipitate the Austrian question in this manner, but prefers the method of 
slowly undermining the Austrian Government until Austria at last falls like 
a ripe plum into his lap. 

5. But however this may be, we certainly don’t want to be taken un- 
awares, and the Secretary of State would, therefore, like private and un- 


t An identical letter, mutatis mutandis, was sent to Sir R. Graham (Rome). 
2 No. 228. 
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official soundings to be taken both in Rome and Paris in order that, should 
the necessity arise—improbable as we hope it may be—our three Govern- 
ments would be acting in agreement in such circumstances. Will you, there- 
fore, throw a discreet fly over the Quai d’Orsay and see whether they would 
be prepared in the case of a sudden incursion of German Nazis into Austria 
to join in bringing the matter before the League, either under the Covenant 
or under Article 803 of the Treaty of Versailles? 

6. We have asked Graham to make similar private and unofficial enquiry 
in Rome. 

Yours sincerely, 
ORME SARGENT 

3 This Article read ‘Germany acknowledges and will respect strictly the independence 

of Austria, within the frontiers which may be fixed in a Treaty between that State and the 


Principal Allied and Associated Powers; she agrees that this independence shall be in- 
alienable, except with the consent of the Council of the League of Nations’. 


ENcLosurE IN No. 233 
Note by Mr. Sargent 


FOREIGN OFFICE, June 29, 1933 


M. Rost, the financial adviser to the Austrian Government appointed by 
the Financial Committee of the League, who has just arrived in London in 
connexion with the flotation of the Austrian loan, came to see me this after- 
noon. 

He was pessimistic as regards the prospects of getting the loan issued in 
France in the near future on account (1) of the continued obstructiveness of 
M. Paul-Boncour, who would look at the question from the point of view of a 
Socialist politician; and (2) of the growing deterioration of French Govern- 
ment credit, which in its turn was due to the weakness of the French Govern- 
ment and to the breakdown of the plan for the stabilisation of currencies at 
the Economic Conference. 

M. Rost agreed that the loan, even if issued, would not produce any fresh 
money for the Austrian exchequer, but he pointed out that this was fully 
realised in Austria, but did not detract from the importance of the loan from 
the political point of view. In the first place, the issue of the loan would 
serve as a coping-stone to the financial reconstruction of Austria, which had 
been carried through during the last two years and as such would strengthen 
considerably Austria’s financial credit. Secondly, and more important, the 
issue of the loan would greatly strengthen Dr. Dollfuss’s internal political 
position, as it would appear to the Austrian public as an outward and 
visible sign of the interest felt by France, Great Britain, and Italy in the 
maintenance of Austria’s independence and of their belief in Dr. Dollfuss’s 
capacity to hold the situation. 

M. Rost proceeded to discuss some political aspects of the present Austrian 
situation, and in doing so I think he was speaking at the instigation of 
Dr. Dollfuss. 
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2. Dr. Dollfuss had been advised when in London to strengthen his political 
position by coming to some working arrangement with the Socialist party 
in Austria. Such a combination, far from strengthening Dr. Dollfuss, would 
definitely weaken his position for the following reasons :— 


(1) 


(2) 


(4) 


His whole strength is based upon the Austrian peasantry, who support 
him because they expect him to defend their interests against those of 
the Socialist population of Vienna, from whom they consider they have 
suffered grievous wrongs during the last fifteen years. If Dr. Dollfuss, 
therefore, now were to come to terms with the Socialists, the peasants 
would consider themselves as grossly betrayed and would certainly 
abandon him. 

It was dangerous to apply English standards to Austrian conditions, 
and the Austrian Socialist party, whose policy was very close to 
Communism, was a very different thing from the English Labour 
party. In any circumstances a working arrangement with an ex- 
tremist like Bauer, the leader of the Austrian Socialists, would be an 
extremely difficult and dangerous procedure. 

It was very unpalatable for any Austrian Government to burn their 
bridges with Germany. In spite of the bitter quarrel between the two 
Governments at the present time, every Austrian considers it essential 
that neighbourly relations should be re-established at some time or 
other, though it is realised that this can only be when the present 
German Government have recognised that they must give up their 
present policy of trying to absorb Austria wholesale. 

Now there is only one possible policy on which the Nazi Govern- 
ment in Germany and Dr. Dollfuss’s Government in Austria might 
eventually build up a rapprochement, and that is by forming a common 
front against Socialism. It is particularly important, therefore, that 
Dr. Dollfuss should not in the meantime compromise himself with the 
Austrian Socialist party. 

Lastly, in the matter of foreign support Dr. Dollfuss realises that Great 
Britain, although sympathetic, is far off, and that France is unreliable 
and too flagrantly anti-German. In these circumstances he feels 
compelled to rely almost entirely on the Italian Government, and he 
is by no means convinced that Signor Mussolini would continue to 
give him support if he once came to terms with the Austrian Socialists. 


3. Dr. Dollfuss is very angry with General Gémbés for having paid his 
visit to Hitler,' which he considers to have been a stab in the back to himself. 
In fact, what he suspects is that Gombds has come to some arrangement with 
Hitler whereby he has acquiesced in the absorption of Austria into Germany 
in return for the retrocession of the Burgenland to Hungary. Dr. Dollfuss has 
definitely asked the Hungarian Government whether any such arrangement 
was made. No answer has yet been received. 


' General Gémbiés, Prime Minister of Hungary, visited Herr Hitler on June 17. 
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4. Lastly, M. Rost said that Dr. Dollfuss was very alarmed at the possibility 
of a Nazi demonstration on the German-Austrian frontier. He had been 
particularly afraid that this might occur during the week preceding the 28th 
June (the anniversary of the Treaty of Versailles). Although this had not 
happened he still feared that an incursion of Nazi bands into Austrian terri- 
tory might in the near future bring about a sudden and dangerous inter- 
national crisis. M. Rost said that he had been asked by Dr. Dollfuss to warn 
us of this possibility, in the hope that we could consider in time what action 
we would be prepared to take in defence of Austrian independence if it were 
thus suddenly attacked. He himself (Dr. Dollfuss) could not appeal to the 
League of Nations without completely stultifying himself, for if he did so it 
would be represented that he had called in the foreigner against his fellow- 
Germans. It was all the more necessary, therefore, that France, Italy and 
Great Britain should be ready to take the initiative in bringing the matter 
to the League without loss of time; or, perhaps, the matter might be taken 
up by the three Powers directly with Germany under the Four-Power Pact. 

O. G. SARGENT 


No. 234 


Mr. Newton (Berlin) to Str 7. Stmon (Received uly 7) 
No. 44 Saving: Telegraphic [C 6052/319/18] 


BERLIN, july 5, 1933 

The last vestiges of the party system in Germany are now being swept 
away. The Centre announce their dissolution this evening. Hugenberg’s 
resignation and the simultaneous dissolution of the Nationalist party had 
already left the Centre high and dry and their dissolution was only a matter 
of days. 

In their farewell manifesto the Centre leaders state that they have acted 
‘in agreement with the Chancellor’ and that they now feel confident that no 
further arrests or sequestrations will henceforth take place, and that there 
will be no discrimination against the Catholic (sic)! press. Centre members of 
the Reichstag are to retain their mandates as Independent Members. 

The manifesto concludes with the somewhat illogical statement that 
Dr. Hackelsberger will maintain liaison between the Nazi party and the 
former Deputies of the Centre. 

The cautious wording of the manifesto indicates that the Chancellor has 
let the Centre and Dr. Briining (for whom he has considerable personal 
regard) down more lightly than he 1s willing to admit publicly. 


1 This word was on the copy of the telegram as received. 
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No. 235 


Lord Tyrrell (Paris) to Sir F. Simon (Received Fuly 7) 
No. 162 Saving: Telegraphic [C 6051/175/22| 


PARIS, July 6, 1933 

My telegram No. 155 Saving! of June 30. 

I had some further conversation today with Secretary-General of Ministry 
for Foreign Affairs respecting Franco-Italian negotiations. 

2. M. Léger told me that the case had now been stated in the following 
manner in a recent telegram to French Ambassador in Rome. The questions 
at issue could be classed in two categories: (i) those concerning only France 
and Italy; (11) those of common European interest. As regards the former, 
there was no hurry from the French point of view: they could be settled 
at leisure. I interposed to ask whether Signor Mussolini had restated his 
requirements, to which M. Léger replied in the negative. The second cate- 
gory comprised (i) the maintenance of the independence of Austria, (ii) the 
maintenance of political stability in Central and South-Eastern Europe. 
Italy should abjure any policy based either on the disaggregation of indi- 
vidual States (e.g. disruption of Yugoslavia) or on some modification of the 
existing inter-State system (e.g. union of Austria and Hungary, break-up of 
the Little Entente, etc.), (11) the policy of encouraging the States of Central 
and South-Eastern Europe to seek among themselves economic arrange- 
ments such as would help them to become collectively self-sufficing. 

3. The French Government, before signing the Four-Power Pact, would 
seek some general assurance in regard to the last-mentioned category. They 
intended, as M. Léger had told me before, to impose no conditions prior to 
signature. All they wanted was some perfectly general assurance from Signor 
Mussolini, such as he could give in half a dozen words, to the effect that he 
was ready to collaborate on the above lines. If he made difficulties about 
giving such an assurance, it would be casuistical and dishonest for either 
French or Italian [Government] to sign the Pact knowing, as they would, that 
all question of collaboration, which was its main purpose, was excluded from 
the realm of possibilities. If, as M. Léger anticipated, Signor Mussolini made 
no bones about giving the desired assurance in quite general terms, the French 
Government were ready, directly the question of the German representation 
in connection with the declaration to the Little Entente? was cleared up, to 
sign the Pact forthwith, and to defer until afterwards all discussion of ways 
and means. 

4. I had previously understood from M. Léger that (see last paragraph of 


™ No. 228. 

2 On June 16 Signor Suvich, who was in London for the World Economic Conference, 
informed Sir R. Vansittart that Baron von Neurath had indicated his intention of addressing 
a note to the British, French and Italian Governments replying to the French Government’s 
note to the Little Entente. Sir R. Vansittart suggested that Signor Suvich should urge 
Baron von Neurath to address the communication only to Signor Mussolini, who might be 
able to reply in such a way as to avoid a further French rejoinder. 
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my telegram No. 154 Saving? of June 29) French Government did not 
intend, so far as Italy was concerned, to subordinate their signature of Pact 
to any condition whatever. I do not know whether their intention, as ex- 
plained to me today, represents a slight change of attitude, or whether I 
misunderstood M. Léger on the previous occasion. In any case I did not feel 
justified in taking exception to the desire to obtain an assurance in the 
simplest and widest terms without which the Pact would be foredoomed to 
failure and a situation perhaps be produced which would be worse than if it 
had never been thought of. 

5. I asked M. Léger what his ideas were in regard to signature. He said 
they would propose signature by the Ambassadors. They thought it would 
be a mistake for Prime Ministers or Foreign Ministers to pay a visit to Italy 
for the sole purpose of signature before it had been possible for the Pact to 
show any concrete result. Later on, when it could be shown that the Pact had 
proved beneficial, the French Government would probably not oppose such 
a visit, as they realised to the full the advantage of allowing Signor Mussolini 
to reap all possible prestige from his initiative. 


3 Not printed. 


No. 236 


Letter from Mr. Campbell (Paris) to Mr. Sargent 
(Recewed fuly 7) 


[C' 6064/2092/3] 
BRITISH EMBASSY, PARIS, July 6, 1933 
My dear Sargent, 

Your letter of the 4th July.? 

I saw Léger this morning, and resumed with him, privately and informally, 
the conversation reported in our telegram No. 155 Saving,? of the goth June. 
I reminded him that he had told me that he had been thinking over in his 
mind the possibility, if events rendered some such action desirable, of Great 
Britain, France and Italy inviting Germany in the spirit of the Four-Power 
Pact to refrain from intervention in Austrian affairs. I said that it might be 
a little difficult to appeal to the Four-Power Pact before it had been actually 
signed, and suggested that other and possibly more appropriate action 
would be an appeal by the three Powers to the Council of the League of 
Nations. 

Léger replied that since he had broached the idea with me the other day he 
had come to the conclusion not only that it would be difficult, as I suggested, 
to invoke the pact before it had been signed, but that the case in paint would 
not be a very suitable one to be made the subject of the first appeal to the 
pact, as it might give the impression, which it had been desired to avoid, that 
the pact was aimed at constituting a sort of directory in Europe outside of and 


t No. 233. 2 No. 228. 
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superior to the League of Nations. They had been further considering the 
question in the Ministry, and had reached the conclusion that an appeal by 
the three Powers to the Council of the League would be both a more appro- 
priate and more effective method of procedure. I asked whether such an 
appeal would, in their view, be based appropriately on the Covenant or on 
Article 80 of the Treaty of Versailles. He replied that they had not got so 
far as to consider that point, but would do so. 

I think you can take it, therefore, that if you decide to propose that the 
three Powers should agree in advance on this course in order not to be taken 
by surprise, the French, for their part, will certainly fall in with the idea. It 
is even possible that if you do not make the suggestion soon they may them- 
selves take the initiative in putting it forward. 

I told Léger that if His Majesty’s Government were to agree to this course, 
I took it that it would only be in the event of some clear and definite act, such 
as an incursion of the German Nazis into Austrian territory. 

Yours ever, 
RONALD CAMPBELL 


No. 237 


Memorandum communicated to the Foreign Office by the Austrian 
Minister, Fuly 7, 1933 
[C 6157/2092/3] 
AUSTRIAN LEGATION, LONDON, July 7, 1933 

As is reported in the press, the Bavarian broadcasting authorities have 
begun a series of broadcast talks directed against the Austrian Government. 
In his talk on the 5th July, the well-known agitator, Habicht, abused the 
Austrian Government in an absolutely unbridled fashion, accusing them of 
treason, and encouraged members of the National Socialist party in Austria 
to have resort to acts of civil disobedience. 

The Austrian Government have already protested energetically in Berlin 
against this further unfriendly act, which can certainly not have taken place 
without the approval or connivance of the responsible German quarters, 
especially as it is reported that it is to be repeated from other German 
stations. 

The Austrian Government wish to make it known, in strict confidence, 
that, should the German Government not comply with their request that 
the broadcasting campaign against them be brought to an end, they would 
feel compelled to consider taking other steps, since passive acceptance of 
the position would be misunderstood both by the Austrian public and 
abroad and be regarded as a sign of weakness. The Austrian Government 
feel that the increasing tension of the situation, especially in the frontier 
districts, might well justify an appeal to the Governments of the Great Powers, 
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who have undertaken by treaty to respect the political independence of 
Austria, or to the Council of the League of Nations, Austria being a member 
State.! 


! Copies of this memorandum were sent to Vienna and Berlin by the Foreign Office on 
July 13. 


No. 238 


Sir F. Stmon to Mr. Newton (Berlin) 
No. 118 Telegraphic [C 6126/319/18| 


FOREIGN OFFICE, July 8, 1933, 12.5 p.m. 

‘Times’ of July 7 reports that House of Commons debate on July 5 has 
caused outcry in German press. My speech is apparently held to have been 
inflammatory ; in semi-official comment it is observed that I am ‘not correctly 
informed of the facts’, and particular objection is taken to an alleged refer- 
ence by me to ‘half-starving women’. 

No such reference was made by me and the report appears to be a gross 
misrepresentation of a question asked in the course of the debate by Mr. Lans- 
bury. The text of this is contained in my immediately following telegram.! 

Having chosen my words very carefully for the express purpose of rendering 
the views expressed during the debate as little unpalatable to the German 
Government as possible, I feel that I have every reason to resent that in the 
German semi-official comment on my speech it should be misrepresented in 
such a way as to inflame public opinion. You should at once convey a message 
from me in the above sense to Herr von Neurath. The German Embassy here 
has been spoken to in the same sense. 


! No. 239. 


No. 239 


Sir F. Stmon to Mr. Newton (Berlin) 
No. 119 Telegraphic (C 6126/319/18] 


, FOREIGN OFFICE, July 8, 1933, 12.5 p.m. 
My immediately preceding telegram.! 
Mr. Lansbury asked whether ‘it is not possible, through the International 
Red Cross, to get some aid to the very large number of people who are living 
in semi-starvation’ ... to which I replied that I would prefer to “look into it 
first, but I appreciate the importance of the suggestion’ .? 
Full text of debate goes to you by post tonight. 


! No. 238. 
2 See Parl. Deb., 5th ser., H. of C., vol. 280, col. 454. 
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No. 240 


Str R. Graham (Rome) to Sir 7. Simon (Received July 8, 5.15 p.m.) 
No. 176 Telegraphte [C 6120/2607/62] 


ROME, July 8, 1933, 3.25 p.m. 

My telegrams Nos. 172! and 173.? 

Italian Government have now informed me officially of the substance of 
German note regarding French correspondence with Little Entente and 
Poland and of the reply which the Italian Government have returned. This 
reply refers to communication recently made by French Government to the 
effect that the only undertaking given by the French to Little Entente and 
Poland was in the sense that they remained faithful to the principle of 
unanimity in the application of Article 19 in regard to territorial questions. 
Italian reply further states that if differences arose regarding interpretation 
of the Pact it would be in the spirit of that instrument that solution should be 
reached at meetings of representatives of the four Powers. 

My French colleague informs me that he considers this reply will be 
satisfactory to the French Government and that he may well receive in- 
structions to sign by the end of next week. 

In these circumstances you may think it desirable to provide me with full 
powers. 

Text of Italian note verbale follows by bag today. 

1 Not printed. This telegram of July 1 reported that the German representation 
regarding the French note to the Little Entente had been made to Signor Mussolini the 
previous day. Its terms had been concerted between Signor Suvich and Baron von Neurath, 
and the former considered that a satisfactory reply could easily be given. 

2 It has not been possible to trace this private telegram in the Foreign Office archives. 

3 Not printed. 


No. 241 


Sir F. Stmon to Lord Tyrrell (Paris) 
No. 116 Saving: Telegraphic [C 6051/175/22] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, July 8, 1933 

Your telegram No. 162 Saving.! 

I am much surprised at the tenour of M. Léger’s remarks and particularly 
at the suggestion that while, so far as the French Government is concerned, 
there is no hurry about the settlement of the questions concerning France and 
Italy alone, the Italian Government should, before France will sign the 
Four-Power Pact, be asked to give an assurance about its attitude to the 
questions of common European interest. According to paragraph 4 of your 
telegram No. 154 Saving,? M. Léger assured you on June 29 that the French 
Government would sign, once the Senate had approved the Pact and the 
German difficulty about the French note to the Little Entente had been 
cleared up. M. Léger specifically stated that there was no question of delay- 

t No. 235. 2 Not printed. 
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ing signature as a means of bringing pressure to bear on Signor Mussolini in 
the Franco-Italian discussions, that such a policy would be unworthy of a 
Great Power, and that it would be tantamount to the postponement of 
signature for an indefinite period. I cannot admit that any misunderstanding 
was possible about so detailed a statement, nor can I agree, as suggested in 
paragraph 4 of your telegram, that M. Léger’s latest communication to you 
represents only a slight change of attitude. To me it suggests a French 
attempt to bargain about signature and, further, M. Léger’s idea of the 
bargain seems to be to ask Italy for something and to offer nothing in return. 

I am much concerned at this development and I would be glad if Your 
Lordship could yourself see the President of the Council at once, tell him of 
M. Léger’s statements of June 29, and say that an attempt at this stage to 
make signature dependent on a previous assurance from Italy as to the course 
of subsequent negotiations would create a most unfortunate impression here. 
You might also remind him of His Majesty’s Government’s concession 
respecting mention of Article 16, which was conditional on all other questions 
being regarded as settled, and of my statement in the House of Commons on 
the 5th instant to the effect that the French Senate having approved the 
Pact, I hoped that it would be signed before the end of the month. 

One of the chief objects of the Four-Power Pact was that it should form 
the basis for subsequent Franco-Italian negotiations. I fully appreciate the 
desire of the French Government to discuss those questions of European 
interest which you enumerate in paragraph 2 of your telegram, and in 
general I am in sympathy with the objectives which the French Government 
aim at in raising these questions. But since the conclusion of the Four-Power 
Pact is intended to prepare the way for these discussions, 1t would obviously 
be putting the cart before the horse to insist on assurances with regard to 
them before the conclusion of the Pact. It would be well-nigh impossible for 
Signor Mussolini to give such assurances in present circumstances without 
stultifying himself, and I do not consider that it would be fair to put him in 
the position of having to refuse; nor do I see why it should be casuistical or 
dishonest for either Government to sign the Pact without having previously 
committed themselves in regard to those subsequent discussions, which are 
clearly foreseen by both parties. Naturally if the French Government expect 
Signor Mussolini to give previous assurances in regard to the subjects which 
interest France, it will be open to Signor Mussolini in return to ask for 
similar assurances in regard to the subjects which interest Italy, with the 
result that mutual recriminations might easily develop to such an extent that 
the postponement of [sic] signature might be indefinitely delayed. This is pre- 
cisely what M. Léger maintains is not the intention of the French Govern- 
ment. 

Your Excellency might also tell M. Daladier that we have attached all 
along special importance to the negotiation of the Four-Power Pact because 
of opportunity which it has afforded to make it more difficult for Germany 
to adopt a recalcitrant or bellicose attitude by the prompt—and not ‘leisurely’ 

3 See Parl. Deb., 5th ser., H. of C., vol. 280, col, 450. 
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—closing of the undeniable and unreasonable breach between France and 
Italy. It is hard to believe that the French are still either blind or indifferent 
to this necessity; but if the policy forecast by M. Léger is really to be that of 
the French Government, we fear that this necessary result, which we thought 
had been achieved to some extent, will be jeopardized. I cannot believe that 
this can be M. Daladier’s intention; nor can I agree with M. Léger that 
‘there is no hurry’ about these matters. An early and general Franco- 
Italian agreement is, in our view, an essential condition of peaceful policy 
on the part of Germany: it is indeed a large contribution to that ‘security’ 
which France constantly demands; and it is a contribution which she can 
make, and which she can surely be expected to make, herself. 


No. 242 


Mr. Newton (Berlin) to Sir F. Simon (Received Fuly 10, 6.20 p.m.) 
No. 161 Telegraphic [C 6149/319/18] 


BERLIN, July 10, 1933, 5.0 p.m. 
Your telegram No. 118.! 


‘Minister for Foreign Affairs is temporarily absent and Secretary of State 
is absent on leave. I have therefore delivered message to Herr Dieckhoff? 
who will see that it reaches Baron von Neurath as soon as possible. 

Herr Dieckhoff told me that before Baron von Neurath left Berlin last 
Friday evening? debate in House of Commons had been discussed and he 
could therefore inform me of Baron von Neurath’s attitude jn general terms 
as follows: 

What German Government really disliked in debate were criticisms of 
German internal matters and particular passages and general tenour of your 
speech which appeared to identify His Majesty’s Government with such 
criticisms. There was however certainly no intention of inflaming public 
opinion. Indeed German Government desired precisely the opposite as they 
attached importance to maintenance of good relations with Great Britain. 
They were therefore constantly taking steps to prevent publicity being given 
in Germany to British public statements and comments which would give 
offence in Germany. 

Leading article in “The Times’ of July 8 was instanced. Where some 
publicity in German press could not be avoided the endeavour was made to 
keep comment as subdued as possible. 

I find that expression ‘half-starved women’ quoted in “The Times’ was 
used by Telegraphen Union, the second of the two principal news agencies 
in Germany but authoritative version subsequently issued by Wolff Bureau 
referred not to women but to ‘people’ (Menschen) as reported in my despatch 
No. 6764 of July 7. 

1 No. 238. 

2 Ministerial Director in the German Ministry of Foreign Affairs and head of the de- 


partment dealing with matters concerning Great Britain, America, and general overseas 
affairs. 3 July 7. ¢ Not printed. 
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No. 243 


Mr. Campbell (Parts) to Sir F. Simon (Received Fuly 11) 
No. 167 Saving: Telegraphic [C 6189/175/22] 


PARIS, July 10, 1933 

I saw President of the Council this evening and spoke to him on the lines 
of your telegram No. 116 Saving.' He replied that there was no question of 
attaching conditions to the French signature and he had every intention that 
the Pact should be signed before M. de Jouvenel’s relinquishment of his post 
on July 25. Having embarked upon the Pact he had every intention of seeing 
it through without delay, the more so as he was now persuaded that having 
been shorn of its objectionable features it would lead to beneficial results 
both as regards European situation in general and Franco-Italian relations 
in particular. Moreover to delay signature now would be to condemn out of 
his own mouth the policy which he had defended in Parliament and to expose 
himself to attack for having embarked upon it at all or for having embarked 
upon it too lightly. 

The Pact however had been virtually imposed upon Parliament which 
would still have to ratify it. Both parliamentary and public opinion were 
still suspicious of Italian designs and it was necessary to have something with 
which to meet possible future criticisms on the score that the Government 
had entered into the Pact blindfold and without any kind of guarantee that 
it would produce the results which had been claimed for it in advance. 
M. de Jouvenel had therefore been instructed to explain to Signor Mussolini 
in very broad terms the objectives of the French Government as enumerated 
in my telegram No. 162 [Saving]?, and to seek his approval in equally broad 
terms. It had been Signor Mussolini’s own idea, expounded to M. de 
Jouvenel a week or so before the first draft of the Pact had been handed to 
the Prime Minister and yourself in Rome, that Franco-Italian relations could 
best be improved through the medium of collaboration in European affairs, 
and he had added, as I have previously reported, that the questions of purely 
Franco-Italian concern did not interest him, at least for the moment. 

In these circumstances Signor Mussolini, unless he were acting in bad 
faith, could not reasonably object to speaking the few words which would 
enable M. Daladier to defend himself against attacks on the score mentioned 
above in the event of the period between now and the re-assembly of Parlia- 
ment being insufficient for the materialisation of concrete results. In point 
of fact M. de Jouvenel though he had not yet spoken to Signor Mussolini in 
the sense of his instructions had sounded Signor Suvich who had replied that 
there was no difficulty whatever as regards the substance though he thought 
there might be some as regards form. (Presumably he meant that Signor 
Mussolini would be disinclined to make any public pronouncement such as 
might involve him in undesirable difficulties with Germany.) Signor Suvich 
and the Ambassador had consequently put their heads together and were 


t No. 241. 2 No. 235. 
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thinking out ways and means. One suggestion which they had considered 
was that M. de Jouvenel should be sent his ‘full-power’ authorising him to 
sign and that when he called on Signor Mussolini to inform him that he had 
received it the latter should say the half-dozen words that were desired. The 
matter had got no further than that at present. 

I agree that it is difficult for the Anglo-Saxon mind to reconcile the desire 
to obtain some assurance, however general its terms, with the assertion that 
no condition is attached to the French signature. (It was described to me as 
no more than a desire that both parties when signing should lay their cards 
on the table.) But these are Latin methods and I strongly recommend that 
the two Latin Governments should be left to find the solution which they 
appear at present to be seeking in complete harmony. I am satisfied of 
M. Daladier’s sincerity and that his anxiety to obtain something reassuring 
from Signor Mussolini is prompted solely by parliamentary considerations. 
I would deprecate further intervention unless and until it appears that a 
deadlock has been reached. 


No. 244 


Sir F. Simon to Sir H. Rumbold 


[© 5963/319/18) 
FOREIGN OFFICE, July 10, 1933 
Sir, 

I desire to inform you of the particular interest with which His Majesty’s 
Government in the United Kingdom have read your despatch No. 642! of 
the goth June, recording your impressions of German policy on the eve of your 
departure from Berlin. This despatch and your despatch No. 425? of the 
26th April, in which you reported your view of the Nazi régime three months 
after Herr Hitler’s assumption of office as Chancellor, will be of great and 
permanent value to His Majesty’s Government in determining their policy 
towards Germany.? 

Iam, &c., 


JouN Simon 
t No. 229. 2 No. 36. 
3 This letter was sent to Sir H. Rumbold in London. A copy of the letter was sent to 
Berlin on July 11. 


No. 245 


Sir W. Selby! (Vienna) to Sir F. Simon (Received July 14) 
No. 251 [C 6278/2092/3] 


VIENNA, July 10, 1933 
Sir, 
The Chancellor invited me to call upon him this evening, and I went to the 
Ballplatz at 6 o’clock. 


1 Sir W. Selby had succeeded Sir E. Phipps as H.M. Minister at Vienna. 
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2. The Chancellor began his conversation by referring with manifest 
pleasure to his visit to England, and expressed his warm appreciation of the 
reception which had been accorded to him. 

3. Making every allowance for the optimism with which Dr. Dollfuss is 
credited, he gave me the definite impression of being sincerely convinced of 
the improvement which had come about in his own position. 

4. He said that he had been much struck by the warmth of the reception 
which had been given him in the course of his recent visits to different parts of 
Austria, even in those regions most suspected of Nazi sympathies. He attri- 
buted this attitude on the part of the people of Austria entirely to the fact that 
they felt their independence threatened. German action had succeeded in 
re-creating once again in the people of Austria a real feeling of national self- 
respect. This had never been the case since the war. 

5. In response to an enquiry of mine as to the attitude of Italy, Dr. Dollfuss 
said he had reason to be more than satisfied with his relations with Signor 
Mussolini. So much was this the case, that Dr. Dollfuss felt convinced that if 
Germany engaged in anything in the nature of a ‘Putsch’ against Austria, 
Signor Mussolini would not confine his action to purely ‘diplomatic’ inter- 
vention. 

6. Dr. Dollfuss said that he had the Nazi movement in Austria itself well 
under control, and if it were not for the consistent agitation from without, he 
would be relieved of all apprehension. He was quite unable to understand at 
what Germany was indeed aiming in encouraging the Austrian agitation. 
He could only conclude that the explanation lay in the fact that Herr Hitler 
and his friends were beginning to feel acutely the weakness of their own 
position in Germany itself. 

7. Dr. Dollfuss referred very briefly to General Gombés’s visit to Vienna,? 
remarking that the latter had decided to embark on the visit as soon as he 
perceived his visit to Berlin had been misinterpreted so far as Austria was 
concerned. 

8. In conclusion, Dr. Dollfuss expressed great satisfaction at my arrival so 
soon after the departure of Sir Eric Phipps.3 He said that he was most anxious 
that our relations should not be on a purely official footing. He hoped I 
would always regard him as a friend, and that if ever there was anything I 
wished to say I would not hesitate to communicate with him direct. 

g. I thanked Dr. Dollfuss most warmly for his very friendly reception, and 
said that the welcome which had been extended to him by all sections of 
opinion in London was the measure of the importance attached in England 
to our relations with Austria and the well-being of that country. 

10. Subsequent conversation with officials of the Austrian Ministry for 
Foreign Affairs only went to confirm the increasing resentment felt by 
Austrians of all ranks at the quite unpardonable behaviour of the present 
German Government towards Austria. One official affirmed that the eco- 
nomic position of Austria was unquestionably on the mend, and if means 


2 General Gémbis arrived in Vienna on July 9. 
3 On July 1. 
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could be found to put an end to the political agitation from over the frontier 
there was real hope of an exit for Austria from her difficulties. 
11. I am sending copies of this despatch to His Majesty’s Representatives 
at Berlin and Budapest. 
I have, &c., 
W. SELBY 


No. 246 


Str R. Graham (Rome) to Sir F. Simon (Received Fuly 11, 5.45 p.m.) 


No. 177 Telegraphic [C 6195/2092/3] 
ROME, July 11, 1933, 3.40 p.m. 

Following for Mr. Sargent. 

Your private letter of July 4.' 

I have thrown a discreet fly over Signor Suvich and he requested time to 
sound Italian Government before giving me a definite answer. He thought 
there was little danger of any sudden incursion of Nazi troops into Austrian 
territory. As regarded method of slowly undermining Austrian Government 
he considered Nazis in Austria were losing ground and that a general election 
would give them some twenty seats in Chamber as against forty if elections 
had been held four months ago. He added as his private opinion, which 
should not be quoted, that his Government would regard a violent incursion 
very seriously and would be likely to send Italian troops to Austrian frontier 
as a demonstration, further that Yugoslav and Czechoslovak Governments 
would probably take similar action. Italian Government might therefore 
be unwilling to tie their hands by agreeing to bring matter before the League. 


t See No. 233, note 1. 


No. 247 


Mr. Newton (Berlin) to Str 7. Simon (Received July 13) 
No. 678 [C 6251/319/18] 


BERLIN, July 11, 1933 
Sir, 

I have the honour to report that the Nazi régime is now passing slowly 
from the victorious stage to the constructive stage, from the political to the 
economic stage and that the transition appears to be by no means easy. 

2. Leaders who had no difficulty in agreeing about their main political 
aim, the overthrow of the parliamentary system, are palpably in disagree- 
ment not only about the methods by which their economic aims are to be 
reached, but about these aims themselves. Having swept away the political 
parties and removed the débris of the parliamentary system, the Nazis arrived 
sooner than they expected within measurable distance of that totality which 
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is their avowed political goal. Countless associations and organisations, 
political and otherwise, have been reformed or dissolved and now that the 
Catholic and Evangelical Churches are well on the way to ‘Gleichschaltung’ 
or conformity with the Third Reich, there seems to be nothing left for the 
political soldiers of the revolution to take by assault. Everything that could 
be confiscated or overthrown seems to have been confiscated or overthrown 
and a feeling of stagnation, after the feverish political activities of the last five 
months, is now asserting itself. ‘The docility with which the populace viewed 
the political changes is now tending to give way to criticism and there is 
complaint, particularly amongst the extreme elements and the old party 
members, that the fruits are fewer and less refreshing than had been expected. 

3. This criticism is not unfounded. Despite the statistical decrease in 
unemployment, which must be treated with reserve, the stagnation noticeable 
in all the large German cities is unpleasantly obvious in the provincial towns 
and in the industrial areas. In Berlin, the exodus of the Jews, who formed a 
very large section of the well-to-do population, has had a marked effect. The 
Nazi régime has always aimed at a levelling of the population and at this 
early stage a certain levelling—downwards not upwards—of the standard of 
living may be observed. Rents have fallen rapidly in the better-class suburbs 
of Berlin and the big cities. Restaurants, theatres and other places of amuse- 
ment frequented by the well-to-do are facing difficulties. Railway passenger 
traffic has suffered a serious setback and holiday resorts, other than a few 
bordering on Austria, report stagnation. Although internal business 1s said 
to be fairly well maintained, a general feeling of malatse pervades banking 
and business circles. 

4. Apathy seems to describe most accurately the state of mind of the masses 
at the moment. Owing to the abolition of party politics, newspapers are not 
being read to the same extent. The improvement in the weather has taken 
the populace out of doors and away from the wireless. Dr. Goebbels, the 
most alert and sensitive of the Nazi leaders, remarked recently that he would 
prefer downright hostility to the indifference of the public, which he describes 
as the most difficult state of mind to overcome. Even the supporters of the 
Nazi movement whose loyalty is unimpaired find the fussiness and inefficiency 
of the countless new officials and party bosses extremely irksome, and a few 
of the bolder party newspapers like the ‘Dortmunder General Anzeiger’ 
express open disappointment with the attainments of the revolution so far. 

5. Dr. Goebbels led the way in a campaign against this indifference by 
announcing that the time had come for the second revolutionary wave. All 
that had gone before was, he said, nothing to what was coming. Dr. Rosen- 
berg also said at Hamburg that the revolution was only at the beginning. 
Other bold spirits promised a third and a fourth wave, whereupon an 
extremist stated that wave would succeed wave and that the country would, 
in fact, exist in a state of permanent revolution. This outlook, while it gave 
pleasure in extremist circles and in the ranks of the 8.A., aroused consterna- 
tion among the 50 per cent. of the country which was not Nazi, especially 
among responsible people in the world of commerce and industry. To the 
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Nationalists in particular the sudden elimination of Dr. Hugenberg seemed 
to be the signal for the dreaded second wave and for a definite attack on the 
principles of private enterprise and private property. Undoubtedly there 
was no period since the 1st February at which the hopes of the extreme Nazi 
Socialists ran so high that the day of reckoning with the propertied classes 
had arrived. Herr Hitler had, however, made up his mind that the un- 
employment problem was the key to the future of the Nazi movement and 
that it could only be tackled if industry recovered confidence and stability 
were assured. The only outward indication of the struggle between the Nazi 
leaders was the sudden public display of resentment on Hitler’s part, namely, 
the publication of the official statement that four of Dr. Wagener’s principal 
economic assistants had been interned in a concentration camp for attempt- 
ing to force his hand in the matter of the succession to the Economic Ministry 
(see my despatch No. 648! of the 1st July). The subsequent appointment of 
Dr. Schmitt, a fairly orthodox economist of the Schacht type, was received 
with immense relief by the propertied classes as being the first definite indica- 
tion of a trend away from economic experiments which subordinate Nazi 
leaders have been constantly preaching. I understand that Hitler was dis- 
posed at first to inflict a severe penalty on the Economic Adviser, Herr 
Wagener, himself, but refrained in order that the country might be spared 
an exhibition of dissension among the higher party leaders. A sop was cast 
to the orthodox rank and file of the party by the appointment of Dr. Feder, 
the author of the Nazi economic programme, to the position of Secretary of 
State to Herr Schmitt. At the same time, Hitler appointed Darré, a com- 
paratively moderate peasant leader, to the Ministry of Agriculture instead 
of Herr Willikens, a firebrand from Westphalia, who wished to carry out the 
first task on the official agricultural programme, namely, the dismemberment 
of the big estates. Willikens has since been given the Secretaryship of State 
under Darré as asop to the left wing. At the same time, Herr Keppler, who 
is considered to be a man of moderate views, has been selected as Hitler’s 
own personal chief economic adviser, a position in which he will no doubt 
be able to exercise great influence. 

6. It will be, perhaps, an exaggeration to say that the Nazi party now con- 
tains a right and a left wing, but there is no doubt that the champions of the 
second wave theory, Ley, Rust, Frank and Goebbels, have been definitely 
disowned by the leader, who came out into the open on the 1st July in aspeech 
at Reichenhall. Addressing the S.A. and S.S. leaders from all parts of 
Germany, Hitler repudiated the second wave theory and insisted on the 
maintenance of discipline and order as a condition for economic recovery 
and a successful attack on the unemployment problem. He admitted for the 
first time in public that the solution ‘of the unemployed problem was the 
decisive factor for the success of the revolution’. He mentioned four phases 
in the revolutionary movement—preparation, seizure of political power, 
establishment of totality and solution of the unemployed problem. How 
far the S.A. have been convinced by the leader’s oratory that the time had 

1 Not printed. 
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come to cease interference with industry and trade it is hard to judge, but 
it is an open secret that many of the subordinate political leaders were 
becoming more and more restless with the trend of Government policy. The 
Chancellor is, there is reason to believe, relying in case of need on the S.S., 
who are being kept isolated from the S.A., as well as on the Reichswehr and 
the President and to some extent on the Stahlhelm. Moreover, Géring, who 
is on the right, has been establishing himself very firmly as Prime Minister of 
Prussia. Though it is thought to be highly unlikely that R6hm? or the other 
S.A. subordinates would challenge the Chancellor’s authority openly, minor 
challenges by local party bosses or ‘Gaufiithrer’ are incessant. Despite the 
repeated appeals to observe iron discipline, newspapers continue to report 
remarkable cases of interference with private enterprise. As late as the 3oth 
June the press reported a number of cases in which commercial firms and 
factories were forced to re-employ hands who had been dismissed for lack of 
work. Local Nazi organisations, having examined the balance-sheets and 
found that reserves were available, gave instructions that no men should be 
dismissed so long as any reserves were available. Instances of similar inter- 
ference are legion, and it is obviously difficult for the Chancellor to intervene 
in many of the cases of insubordination. He is, in fact, in a dilemma. He 
has promised the small shopkeeper class, the backbone of his following, to 
clip the wings of the big department and one-price stores. So far he has done 
nothing radical, and in local instances the party bosses have interfered in 
various ways with these stores in order to carry out the party policy. Local 
party newspapers have gone so far as to talk in this connexion of sabotage 
of the party programme. Financial interests, they complain, are still all- 
powerful in the big warehouses, and where Jewish directors have disappeared 
from companies they have been replaced by puppets who hold their shares 
and pass on their dividends for a commission. 

7. At all events the Chancellor has found it necessary to issue a fresh public 
warning on the 6th instant. This took the form of a meeting of the Statt- 
halter or Governors of the Federal States, to whom he delivered an address. 
He stated that as the political parties had been eliminated, responsibility 
must now rest on the shoulders of the individual leaders in the economic life 
of the country, and these leaders must be the people most fitted for the various 
positions. The revolution must make way for evolution, during which people 
must be educated to adopt the Nazi policy. Economic experts must not 
be dismissed because they were not Nazis, and National Socialists must not be 
put into responsible positions in the economic life of the country unless they 
were suitable and capable of carrying out the work demanded. Capacity 
must be the decisive factor in the economic life of the country. The task of 
National Socialism was to secure the development of the nation. Theories 
would never provide bread for the workers. The verdict of history on the 
National Socialist policy would depend not on the number of industrial and 
commercial leaders who have been dismissed and imprisoned, but on whether 
work for the people had been created. The National Socialist party had now, 

2 Chief of Staff of the S.A. 
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the Chancellor continued, absolute power, but they should only replace 
leaders in the country’s economic life by business men of equal capacity. 

8. That the Chancellor had good cause to intervene afresh is indisputable. 
The Commercial Secretary to this Embassy reports a conversation between a 
representative of Messrs. Courtauld and one of Courtauld’s leading salesmen, 
a prominent Saxon Nazi. The latter stated that the Saxon branch of his 
party had decided to exclude all foreign goods and act as they thought fit in 
industry and commerce generally. When his attention was drawn to the 
Chancellor’s speeches urging non-interference, the salesman replied that the 
party leaders in Saxony had lost patience with the Government. 

g. Arbitrary violation of contracts, compulsory subscriptions to party 
funds and summary interference by petty local dictators are still matters of 
everyday occurrence in business circles. On the 29th June the press con- 
tained a report to the effect that the Municipality of Berlin had informed its 
creditors that the town ‘could only execute its share of the new labour 
programme provided creditors waived a portion of their rights’. The letter 
went on to say that creditors were expected to disregard an agreement 
recently reached and to accept 4 per cent. interest in future. The ‘Frank- 
furter Zeitung’ of 1st July reported similar arbitrary action on the part of 
the City of Frankfurt. His Majesty’s Consul-General at Munich reports ‘the 
greatest pessimism’ as to the political and economic future of Germany in 
financial and banking circles. Interference in private business undertakings, 
though officially discouraged, has, he says, scarcely abated. The voluntary 
donations from business houses to Nazis funds are carefully controlled, and 
each business has been told the amount which it is expected to contribute. 
A Bavarian bank director informed Mr. Gainer that his firm was expected 
to contribute 30,000 marks, and considered itself fortunate to escape so 
cheaply. Despite the undertaking that no further demands were to be made 
on the banks for at least a year, fresh demands had, the director declared, 
already been made. 

10. Although the Chancellor has been studying the problem of un- 
employment unremittingly he has so far produced nothing very original or 
remarkable by way of remedy, unless it be his scheme for promoting 
marriages. This, he thinks, will induce 200,000 young women to leave their 
occupations and so create work for 200,000 young men per annum. The 
newly-married couples will, according to the official commentary, require 
furniture, &c., and so give employment to another 200,000 men. These in 
turn ... and soon. Specious schemes and exaggerated figures of this kind 
have always played a prominent part in the political agitation of the Nazi 
party, and it will be interesting to see how the marriage scheme develops in 
practice. 

11. A great deal of confusion and uneasiness is arising out of the miscell- 
aneous ‘appeals’ for funds. The latest appeal is addressed by the new Nazi 
Secretary of State to the Ministry of Finance, Herr Reinhardt, and is ad- 
dressed to all German employees and workmen. They are asked to subscribe 
voluntarily to a fund to provide work for their unemployed colleagues. As 
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in all other voluntary schemes of this kind there is no question of choice, for 
the unhappy subscriber is expected in this case ‘to request his employer to 
withhold the amount of his subscription from the wage or salary and transmit 
it direct to the Revenue Office’. This voluntary donation differs from the 
other voluntary donations for party funds in that it is definitely earmarked 
for the provision of employment, but even that can hardly make it popular. 
I have, &c., 
B. C. NEwTon 


No. 248 


Sir F. Simon to Sir R. Graham (Rome) 
No. 168 Telegraphic [C 6189/175/22] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, July 12, 1933, 7-5 p.m. 

Paris telegram No. 167 Saving.! 

I shall be grateful to receive by telegram your observations on those pro- 
ceedings of the French Government of which, it appears from your telegram 
No. 176,? your French colleague has not informed you. Please see also Paris 
telegram No. 154 Saving? enclosed in my despatch No. 5383 and (in Sections 
sent you yesterday by bag) Paris telegram No. 162 Saving‘ and my telegram 
No. 116 Saving to Paris.5 

Even if Signor Mussolini declared earlier in the year that questions of 
purely Franco-Italian concern did not interest him for the moment (see your 
despatch No. 158°) is it still his view now that new situation has been 
created by negotiation of Four-Power Pact? If it is still his view then he 1s in 
our opinion as much in the wrong as French Government appear to be in 
seeking eleventh-hour assurances from him. It is precisely this attitude that 
has brought Franco-Italian relations to their present pass, and we cannot 
approve of it. 

Repeated to Paris. 


! No. 243. 2 No. 240. 3 Not printed. 
4 No. 235. 5 No. 241. 6 No. 37. 
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Str F. Simon to Sir R. Graham (Rome) 
No. 171 Telegraphic [C 6195/2092/3] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, July 12, 1933, 7-30 p.m. 
Situation as revealed in your telegram No. 177! seems to show more than 
ever the desirability of agreement as to joint action at Geneva in case of 


1 No. 246. 
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necess[it]y, though admittedly the likelihood of such necessity is dwind- 
ling. Signor Suvich’s proposed remedy, amounting to a general race by 
troops to the Austrian frontier, is particularly dangerous, is just what we 
want to avoid, and is precisely what the League exists to prevent. 

Please represent the foregoing to Signor Suvich and urge him to agree to 
joint action in case of necessity. You may add that we have reason to think 
that the French Government are agreeable. 


No. 250 


Sir R. Graham (Rome) to Sir 7. Simon (Received July 13, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 180 Telegraphic (C 6221/175/22| 


ROME, july 12, 1933, 8.40 p.m. 

My French colleague under instructions from his Government called upon 
Signor Mussolini yesterday evening to tell him that while the French Govern- 
ment had given instructions for signature of Pact in any case, they desired 
to make their point of view on one or two questions clear to the Italian 
Government hoping that the latter would be in agreement. 

As regards Central Europe (1) neither France nor Italy should have any 
territorial ambitions. Signor Mussolini at once agreed. 

(2) The independence of Austria must be maintained. Signor Mussolini 
said that he had already given sufficient proof of his attitude. 

(3) Nothing should be done to impede Austria and Hungary coming to 
agreements with surrounding small States on a footing of perfect equality. 
Signor Mussolini again agreed but thought that this was a matter in which 
France and Italy would have to give assistance. 

As regards disarmament my French colleague told Signor Mussolini that 
his Government insisted on adequate control and also advocated a period of 
‘experiment’ or ‘trial’ before there was any idea of rearmament. Signor 
Mussolini agreed as to control but asked for more precise information on 
second point. 

Conversation then turned to the question of a successor to my French 
colleague, who is leaving on the 18th, a matter on which M. de Jouvenel 
had consulted me. He sounded Signor Mussolini and found that as I had 
told him, His Excellency was far more favourably inclined towards M. Bes- 
nard than towards either of the other two candidates suggested. .. .' It is 
probable therefore that M. Besnard will be appointed.? 


1 Two names are here omitted. 
2 The Comte de Chambrun was appointed on July 22 to succeed M. de Jouvenel as 
French Ambassador in Rome. 
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No. 251 


Mr. Campbell (Paris) to Sir 7. Simon (Received fuly 14) 


No. 1018 [W 8347/40/98) 
PARIS, fuly 13, 1933 
Sir, 

With reference to my despatches Nos. 1005! and 1016! of the 11th and rath 
July, respectively, I have the honour to inform you that Mr. Arthur Hender- 
son arrived in Paris on the 1oth July and held conversations with M. Daladier, 
M. Paul-Boncour and M. Massigli on the 11th July. He held a final con- 
versation with M. Massigli yesterday, after which he left for Rome. 

2. M. Massigli, who requested me to come and see him today in order to 
make me a communication, informed me that the conversations had been of 
a very friendly character and that they had been similar, with one exception, 
to those held between the French Ministers and Lord Londonderry, Mr. Eden 
and Mr. Norman Davis on the 8th June.? On the former occasion M. Daladier 
had said that he must consult his Cabinet on the proposition that France 
should agree in a convention to be concluded now that she would undertake 
to reduce her armaments at the end of the period of trial provided the trial 
had been proved satisfactory. In the interval M. Daladier had consulted his 
Cabinet and had been able to tell Mr. Henderson that France was prepared 
to bind herself in the way then proposed by the British Ministers and 
Mr. Norman Davis. 

3g. M. Massigli handed me a copy of a memorandum which had been 
prepared for Mr. Henderson. He asked me to explain to you that it was 
a confidential document which should not be communicated to any other 
foreign Government, and use should not be made of it in any public state- 
ment. He had, however, communicated a copy to the United States Embassy. 
Copies of the memorandum are enclosed herein. 

4. M. Massigli then went on to say that Mr. Henderson was proposing to 
proceed from Rome to Berlin and from Berlin to Prague, where he intended 
to see M. Benes, as the Secretary-General of the Conference, and then pass 
through Paris again on his way back to London, which he expected to reach 
by the end of next week. It was then his intention to let matters rest until 
September. M. Massigli, however, had intimated to Mr. Henderson that the 
French Government would prefer not to leave things for so long, but would 
like to hold further direct Anglo-French conversations between now and the 
end of July. Mr. Henderson, however, did not appear pleased with this idea. 
Nevertheless, M. Massigli asked me to inform you that the French Govern- 
ment were themselves very much in favour of pressing on with the negotia- 
tions by means of such direct Anglo-French conversations. M. Massigli 
would be available until the end of July, but in August he would be on leave. 
He thought that there could be a useful exchange of views between the two 
countries before that date. He understood, moreover, that the United States 


t Not printed. 2 See Nos. 207 and 208. 
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Government would not have any objection to such bilateral conversations, 
and that Mr. Norman Davis would not be returning to Europe until Sep- 
tember. 

5. M. Massigli said, in conclusion, that he was afraid Mr. Henderson had 
not been entirely satisfied with the contents of the French memorandum, but 
that he had told him frankly that it was not the last word of France, but that 
any concessions, if made now, would be lost for the final bargain at the 
Conference. 

I have, &c., 
R. H. CaMpBELL 


3 In a letter of July 14 to the Western Department of the Foreign Office Mr. Harvey 
stated that ‘we forgot to mention that Massigli also told us that the questions of naval dis- 
armament and aviation were not discussed’. 


ENCLOSURE IN No. 251 


Atde-mémoire officieux remis @ Mr. Henderson a la suite de ses Conversations du 
11 Jurllet 1933 avec MM. Daladier et Paul-Boncour - 
le 12 juillet 1933 
(Confidentiel.) 

La question du désarmement est actuellement dominée par un probléme 
de fait: vers quel but tend le Gouvernement allemand? 

Le Chancelier Hitler, dans son discours du 17 mai, et les représentants 
allemands 4 Genéve ont maintenu que le Reich n’avait aucun désir d’aug- 
menter ses armements. Pourtant, au méme moment, on voit l’Allemagne 
développer un programme qui, pratiquement, équivaut a un programme de 
réarmement, soit dans le domaine des effectifs, soit dans celui des matériels et 
notamment en matiére d’aviation. Quelque explication qu’on puisse chercher 
a donner de ces faits, 11 reste que, dans nombre de pays, les Gouvernements 
et les opinions publiques voient avec une inquiétude légitime les événements 
qui se développent au dela du Rhin. Au moment od 1] s’agit de rendre 
possible la conclusion d’une convention qui devra entrainer, pour certaines 
Puissances, une réduction importante de leur état militaire et une modifica- 
tion sensible, a leur détriment, de l’équilibre des forces, il est naturel que ces 
Puissances éprouvent plus impérieusement que jamais la nécessité de cer- 
taines précautions. 


I 


Lorsque, en vue de faciliter la solution du probléme de l’égalité des droits, 
le Gouvernement frangais, par une initiative que le projet britannique a 
reprise a son compte, a proposé l’uniformisation des types d’armées de 
Europe continentale sur la base du service 4 court terme et a effectifs 
limités, il avait conscience que sa proposition comportait pour la France des 
sacrifices. 

(a) La France renongait pour lavenir aux avantages que la stricte ob- 
servation du systéme des traités de paix était propre a lui assurer en ce qui 
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concerne la possession de réserves instruites, et cela au moment méme ou 
application de ce systéme des traités aurait pu commencer a donner son 
plein effet en Allemagne, par suite du vieillissement des classes ayant fait la 
guerre. 

(6b) La France acceptait, en ce qui concerne les forces destinées a la dé- 
fense 1mmédiate des territoires métropolitains, la parité en effectifs, en durée 
de service et en encadrement avec |’Allemagne et avec I’Italie. 

(c) L’application de cette proposition comportait en outre une réduction 
importante des effectifs quotidiens moyens, tant pour l’ensemble des forces 
frangaises que pour les forces de la métropole, et de la durée de service des 
appelés dans les forces métropolitaines. 


II 


Dans état actuel de Europe et en présence des inquiétudes auxquelles il 
a été fait ci-dessus allusion, on est fondé a prendre les précautions nécessaires 
pour que la modification, dans un sens favorable a l’Allemagne, de la rela- 
tivité actuelle des armements du Continent européen ne vienne pas mettre en 
danger la sécurité de la France et celle d’autres pays. 

L’expérience des débats de Genéve parait prouver qu’il n’est pas actuelle- 
ment possible d’obtenir, dans le domaine de l’assistance mutuelle, les 
garanties collectives qui auraient facilité aux différents Gouvernements une 
réduction de leur état militaire. Ce n’est cependant, en aucune maniére, une 
raison pour renoncer 4a réaliser dans l’ordre politique les progrés que les 
travaux de Genéve permettent d’escompter (non-recours a la force, définition 
de Dagresseur, &c.) et qui pourraient d’ailleurs se traduire, sur le plan 
universel, par des formules moins strictes que celles qu’il est désirable et 
possible d’appliquer a |’Europe continentale. 

Mais, dans tous les cas, il sera indispensable d’acquérir la certitude que 
le régime nouveau qu'il s’agit d’instituer, en matiére d’armements, sera plus 
fidélement observé que celui qu’avaient créé les traités de paix. 

Les travaux techniques et notamment ceux du Comité des Effectifs ont mis 
en lumiére les difficultés réelles du probléme et les possibilités qu’aurait un 
Etat de mauvaise foi pour tourner les engagements de limitation qui ré- 
sulteraient de la future convention. Par exemple, en matiére d’effectifs, il 
importe d’éviter que les limitations puissent étre tournées par un développe- 
ment de l’instruction prémilitaire, de instruction hors de armée ou des 
polices a caractére militaire; il ne faut pas davantage que |’Allemagne puisse 
ajouter une nouvelle armée de conscription 4 son armée de meétier, alors 
qu’elle doit substituer celle-la a celle-ci. I] n’importe pas moins que l’accroisse- 
ment des effectifs allemands ne soit pas accompagné d’un réarmement en 
matériels. ; 

A une heure politiquement critique, la France, qui accepte dés maintenant 
la réduction de ses effectifs, ne saurait, dans lintérét méme de la paix, 
accepter également une réduction immédiate de ses matériels, avant que 
lexpérience d’un contréle strict des limitations d’armements n’ait permis 
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d’acquérir la certitude qu’est loyalement exécutée la transformation des 
armeées selon un type défensif. 


Iil . 


Il résulte des observations qui précédent que, dans |’exécution des mesures 
de limitation et de réduction des armements, il convient d’établir une chrono- 
logie et une progression. 


(A) Au cours d’une premiére période de quatre années, dite période 
d’épreuve, le mécanisme de la convention sera mis au point; en méme temps, 
la course aux armements sera arrétée et les premiéres opérations de réduction 
d’armements seront effectuées. 

Parmi les mesures a prévoir dans cette période, et dont l’application fera 
Pobjet d’un contréle régulier et permanent, on citera notamment les sui- 
vantes: 


1. Passage, suivant une progression définie année par année, de la situa- 
tion actuelle en matiére d’effectifs et de durée de service, a la situation que 
prescrira la convention (il y aura lieu de discuter avec la délégation britan- 
nique certaines modifications des chiffres qu’elle a proposés) ; parallélement, 
sera supprimée toute instruction paramilitaire conformément aux conclu- 
sions du Comité des Effectifs. Quant a4 l instruction prémilitaire, elle fera 
Pobjet d’une réglementation trés stricte dans des conditions qui devront 
assurer a tous les Etats des avantages équivalents. 

On signale pour mémoire que la délégation frangaise a déja défini a 
maintes reprises sa position, soit en ce qui concerne la question des réserves 
Instruites, soit en ce qui concerne la durée des périodes de réserve qui devra 
étre limitée, soit en ce qui concerne un régime distinct pour les forces 
d’outre-mer. 

2. En ce qui concerne les mateériels, et sous réserve, éventuellement, de 
dispositions spéciales pour l’artillerie fixe, de céte ou de forteresse: 


(a) Pour les Etats dont les armements terrestres ne font actuellement 
Pobjet d’aucune limitation: (1) cessation de toute fabrication d’artillerie au- 
dessus du calibre de 155 [mm.] et de toute construction de chars au-dessus 
d’une limite de tonnage a fixer; (2) stockage sur le territoire national, mais 
sous contréle de la Société des Nations, des matériels les plus puissants; 

(6) Quant aux Etats li¢s par les clauses militaires des traités de paix, ils 
continueront a observer les limitations qualitatives de matériels auxquelles 
ils sont actuellement assujettis. 


3. Les fabrications annuelles des matériels autorisés par la convention ne 
s’effectueront que dans certaines usines (privées ou d’Etat) déterminées et 
soumises au contréle international et dans la limite des contingents qui seront 
fixés pour chaque Etat. 

4. Publicité contrélée des dépenses d’armements en vue de réaliser les 
conditions techniques nécessaires a la mise en vigueur d’une limitation de ces 
dépenses dans la deuxiéme phase de l’application de la convention. 
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5. Mise au point du contréle qui devra permettre notamment des in- 
spections sur place réguliéres et périodiques (au moins une fois par an). 


(B) Pour la seconde période de quatre ans, et étant entendu que les orga- 
nismes de contréle continuent avec les perfectionnements que |’expérience 
pourra suggérer, la convention devra prévoir les mesures suivantes: 

1. Achévement, s’il y a lieu, et maintien de l’exécution des mesures prévues 
pour la premiére période. 

2. Mise en vigueur de la limitation des dépenses. 

3. Dés cette seconde période et si la Commission permanente du Désarme- 
ment, par un vote pris 4 une majorité qualifiée dans des conditions qui 
devront étre précisées, a constaté que |’exécution progressive et le contréle 
des limitations et réductions prévues pour la premiére période se sont 
effectués d’une maniére satisfaisante, les matériels ci-aprés seraient remis a la 
Société des Nations, qui pourra, soit (et cette solution a la préférence de la 
délégation francaise) les conserver pour les mettre a la disposition d’un Etat 
attaqué, soit en prescrire la destruction totale ou partielle, et qui, en tous cas, 
en deviendra responsable: 

(a) Toute l’artillerie au-dessus du calibre de 220 mm. qui n’aurait pas été 
transformée en artillerie fixe de céte ou de forteresse; 

(5) Tous les chars dépassant le tonnage autorisé. 


IV 


La convention devra contenir des dispositions visant a4 tirer les consé- 
quences de toute violation des engagements pris. 

En vue de Ja réalisation d’une nouvelle étape de la réduction des arme- 
ments, la convention devra prévoir la conclusion ultérieure d’une seconde 
convention a intervenir en temps utile et dans des conditions empéchant, 
conformément a l’article 8 du Pacte, les signataires de la premiére convention 
de reprendre leur liberté a son expiration. 


No. 252 


Sir R. Graham (Rome) to Sir 7. Simon (Received Fuly 14, 6.0 p.m.) 
No. 181 Telegraphic (C 6316/175/22] 


ROME, July 14, 1933, 4.20 p.m. 

My telegram No. 180! crossed your telegram No. 168? and you will have 
seen that my French colleague kept me duly informed. 

Position with regard to questions of purely Franco-Italian concern is as 
follows: 

M. de Jouvenel initiated conversations with Signor Suvich but had made 
little if any progress when negotiations for the Four-Power Pact supervened 
and these questions were side-tracked for the time being. M. de Jouvenel 
has not revived them, partially [szc ? partly] because short term of his mission 


1 No. 250. 2 No. 248. 
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gave him little opportunity of reaching conclusions and partly because his 
failure in regard to them might have jeopardised the Pact. 

My French colleague told me that he had deprecated asking for any 
assurances from Signor Mussolini at this stage but that M. Boncour had 
insisted and he therefore had no option. He was well satisfied with his con- 
versation with Signor Mussolini. But the latter would certainly be guarded 
in any assurances he gave especially if they were for publication. This 
conversation was not of Signor Mussolini’s seeking and I do not see that he 
was to blame. He is, however, anxious to do anything he can to assist the 
French Government in their difficult parliamentary position, which he 
perfectly understands, and to facilitate French acceptance of the Pact. I 
agree with Lord Tyrrell? that now that under auspices of the Pact we have 
brought French and Italians together it would be wise to allow them to 
continue these conversations in the hope of their reaching an understanding 
on such questions as Central Europe, thus leading to a general improvement 
of relations and an enhanced prospect for M. de Jouvenel’s successor to settle 
questions of purely Franco-Italian concern. 


3 This should presumably read: ‘Mr. Campbell’. See Nos. 243 and 254. 
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Memorandum by Sir R. Vansittart on German Rearmament 
[C 6436/245/18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, July 14, 1933 


At the beginning of June the situation of the Disarmament Conference was 
so uncertain that it was felt desirable that His Majesty’s Government should 
not be taken by surprise in the event of the question arising suddenly of 
demanding, or supporting the French Government in demanding, an in- 
vestigation by the League of Nations under Article 213 of the Treaty of 
Versailles, on the ground that His Majesty’s Government were satisfied, from 
information which they had received, that the military, naval and air clauses 
of the Treaty were being infringed. The Admiralty, War Office and Air 
Ministry therefore tabulated the information in their possession regarding 
preparations for the rearmament of Germany, with a view to ascertain what 
part of that information could in fact be used in support of such a demand. 
The information thus supplied is summarised in Annex 1. It must be borne 
in mind that, if this information is to be used as material in support of an 
allegation that Germany is rearming, such allegation, when based (as will 
usually be the case) on information from secret sources, must be made in 
very general terms, so as not to reveal the secret sources, and cannot, if 
challenged, be supported by evidence. 

2. Two further developments have occurred since the three Service 
Departments tabulated their information. First, as a result of an alleged air 
raid over Berlin, the German Air Minister, in an interview to the United 
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Press on the 23rd June, announced that he would do his utmost to be able to 
build at least one or two (police) aeroplanes. This was followed up by the 
Secretary of State in the German Air Ministry (i.e., the Permanent Head of 
the Ministry), on the 24th June, making, inter alia, the following statement: 
“We therefore demand a rapid decision from the Disarmament Conference, 
and in no circumstances can we admit further postponement of the question 
of equality of rights in the air or on land.’ Secondly, the Air Attaché in 
Berlin, in recent conversations, first with a high official of the German Air 
Ministry (Herr Bolle) on the roth June and then with the Secretary of State 
of the Ministry himself on the 26th June, has been told in so many words that 
the German Government were already engaged in building a military air 
force, and that they were on the point of committing some violent breach of 
the restrictions to which they were subjected by Treaty. The despatches 
from His Majesty’s Embassy in Berlin, enclosing the Air Attaché’s reports 
on these conversations, are given in Annexes 2 and 3.! 

3. Before examining what action, if any, is desirable in the situation 
described in the preceding paragraphs, it will be well to consider the various 
courses which the German Government may be contemplating :— 


(1) They may intend, while avoiding any official announcement, to pro- 
ceed gradually to the general rearmament of Germany without making 
any particular attempt at secrecy or speed; the actual degree of re- 
armament at any given time depending on the progress made in the 
conversion of factories, on the amount of public funds available, and 
on other considerations of an internal order; 

(2) They may propose formally to invite the ex-Principal Allied Powers to 
enter into negotiations, in order that the agreements reached between 
the German Government and the Control Commissions for the 
execution of the military clauses of the Treaty, and more particularly 
the Air Agreement of 1926,2 concluded between the German Govern- 
ment and the Ambassadors’ Conference, should now be revised. The 
German Government would by this revision be enabled to possess such 
armaments, particularly aircraft, as might be shown to be essential 
for Germany’s public safety and security. The German Government 
might propose that such revision should be provisional, pending 
either the conclusion of a general Disarmament Convention or the 
abandonment of the negotiations for such a Convention. It is true that 
revision on these lines would leave untouched the fundamental 
restrictions imposed by the Treaty; but, on the other hand, it could 
be so ordered as to give Germany a great deal more latitude than at 
present in such matters as aviation, police and semi-military associa- 
tions; 

™ Not printed here. Annex 2 was Berlin despatch No. 632 of June 27 (No. 223). 

Annex 3 was Berlin despatch No. 662 of July 2 (No. 231). 
2 Note in original: “This agreement represented an attempt to define the conditions in which 


civil aviation might be carried on in Germany, regard being had to Article 198 of the Treaty 
of Versailles, which forbids Germany to possess any military or naval air forces.’ 
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(3) They may intend definitely to notify the other signatories of the 
Treaty of Versailles that they consider Germany to be absolved from 
the servitudes imposed by Part V of the Treaty of Versailles, on the 
ground that the proceedings of the Disarmament Conference have 
shown that other States do not intend to carry out their obligations 
as set out in the Preamble to that article, and that consequently they 
propose from henceforth to rearm to the extent to which they consider 
necessary for the safety of the State. 


4. In the circumstances the probability seems to be that the German 
Government will continue to proceed on course No. (1), provided that they 
are left alone and not forced into the open by having to answer enquiries or 
protests. In the first place, Herr Hitler for some time to come will have his 
hands entirely full with the internal problem of reorganising Germany. He 
is nearing the end of the political phase and presumably now he is about to 
enter the economic phase. While this process is going on it must be assumed 
that he will not wish to complicate his task by embarking upon an aggressive 
foreign policy; it is much more likely that he will wish to keep this in reserve 
against the time when the present emotional enthusiasm dies down and an 
injection of xenophobia is required in order to work it up afresh. Moreover, 
so long as he does not proceed to any overt act he is in a strong defensive 
position, since the ex-Allied Governments will have to prove not merely that 
Germany is rearming, but (if public opinion is to be impressed) that the 
extent of her rearming constitutes a real international danger. Neither of 
these tasks would be at all easy in view of the nature of the material we have 
to rely upon for our information. 

5. Germany might, with advantage to herself, adopt course (2). It would 
give the lie to the present suspicion that Germany proposes to repudiate her 
Treaty obligations, and would put on the ex-Allied Governments the onus of 
refusing to take anything less than their pound of flesh. Moreover, a refusal 
to respond to the German Government’s invitation to negotiate on even this 
limited basis would greatly strengthen Germany’s tactical position when and 
if she were subsequently to decide on unilateral repudiation, for the German 
Government would be able to argue with a good deal of effect that they had 
tried their best to deal with the situation on a legal basis and that they had 
been rebuffed. 

6. It is difficult to see how the Germans could, in present circumstances, 
follow course No. (3) without putting themselves completely in the wrong. 
The situation would be different if they had manceuvred an open breach by 
refusing to agree to the adjournment of the Disarmament Conference, or, 
when protesting against the adjournment (which they did) they had seized 
the occasion to argue that the Conference had broken down and had claimed 
on that ground the recovery of their liberty of action. But they have let this 
opportunity pass; and the fact that they have done so surely suggests that, if 
they intend to take this course at all, they will now wait till the reassembly of 
the Conference in the autumn and then choose for their ultumatum the 
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moment when they can represent that the Conference has failed beyond hope 
of recovery. 

7. Assuming that the German Government, if left alone, take no overt 
action but continue to rearm quietly and slowly (course No. (1)), the follow- 
ing questions arise :— 


(i) Should we make any communication to them? 


By the recent pronouncement of the German Government following on 
the fictitious air raid over Berlin, coupled with the frank confessions to our 
Air Attaché, the German Government may be trying to create a situation in 
which some action on our part will give them the excuse to [stc]3 course 
No. (2) or conceivably even course No. (3). If so, any action on our part 
might precipitate a crisis in which at best the German Government might 
demand to negotiate a partial rearmament pending a general Disarmament 
Convention, and where at worst they might announce that they were re- 
arming and intended to continue to rearm in open defiance of the Treaty. 
It is arguable that in such circumstances it would be preferable that we should 
let sleeping dogs lie, at any rate until the fate of the Disarmament Conference 
is settled, and not take any notice of the recent German official pronounce- 
ments. 

But it may equally, and indeed more probably, be held that the German 
Government by these pronouncements hope to test the point at which oppo- 
sition begins and up to which concessions may be won,‘ or else to create a 
situation in which they can argue that we were aware of, and condoned, 
their rearmament, at any rate in matters of aviation. Such an argument 
might place us in an embarrassing position, not only with Germany, but also 
with France and Italy, if at some future date we are forced to arraign 
Germany before the League for violating Part V of the Treaty. The fact 1s 
that, whereas up to now we have condoned various infractions of Part V of 
the Treaty known to us from secret sources or press reports, a new situation 
has now arisen because for the first time we are faced with a more or less 
official admission that the German Government are rearming and intend to 
rearm. It is this fact that would seem to make some action on our part 
necessary, notwithstanding the evident risks of complications. It is under- 
stood, of course, that were the German Government to return reassuring 
answers to both our enquiries, we could scarcely flatter ourselves that those 
answers were the truth or that Germany had stopped rearming. In that 
event our gain would be that we should have safeguarded our position 
against the moment which, in default of a disarmament convention, cannot 
be far removed, when we shall have to decide if we will admit or oppose 
German rearmament. 

3 In the memorandum as drafted the words ‘resort to’ appear here. 

4 Note in original: ‘In support of this view it is worth while mentioning that in April the 
French Government, acting alone, informed the German Government that they held the 
enrolment of the Nazi bands as auxiliary police to be contrary to the Treaty. The German 


Government apparently did not “answer back’’, and a month later Hitler, in his Reichstag 
speech, announced that these auxiliary police would be disbanded by the end of the year.’ 
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Lastly, if the German Government, and Hitler in particular, wish to beat 
a retreat they can easily do so without loss of face, since it only involves 
repudiating a Junior Minister. For it is to be noticed that none of these 
provocative statements emanate from Hitler himself or even from his chief 
lieutenants. It is even possible that the Secretary of State for Air has been 
speaking irresponsibly and without the authority of his chiefs. He is a 
permanent official of the Air Ministry and is not to be confused with the 
responsible Minister, who is Goring. 


(11) Should we confine ourselves to the special issue raised by Herr Géring’s pronounce- 
ments and the confidences of the German Secretary of State for Air made to our 
Air Attaché; or should we take the opportunity of raising the other infractions of 
Part V of the Treaty? 


Our information respecting the other infractions is incomplete and is 
largely based on secret reports, which, if quoted, could only be used in a very 
general and disguised manner. In these circumstances it is recommended 
that we should confine ourselves to the special issue mentioned above. 


(111) What should be the exact form of the communication? 


It is recommended that the statement should take the form of a com- 
munication by our Chargé d’Affaires in Berlin to the German Government. 
This communication should be to the effect— 


(1) That His Majesty’s Government presume that the Air Minister’s state- 
ment that he would ‘do his utmost to be able to build at least one or 
two (police) aeroplanes’, and the Secretary of State’s pronouncement 
that ‘we can in no circumstances admit further postponement of the 
question of equality of rights in the air or on land’, do not imply an 
intention on the part of the German Government to rearm unilaterally, 
respecting which His Majesty’s Government’s views were stated in 
their communication to the German Government of September 1932.5 

(2) That His Majesty’s Government presume that Herr Bolle’s statement 
to the British Air Attaché in Berlin on the 1oth June that Germany was 
manufacturing military aircraft is not correct. 

(3) That His Majesty’s Government presume that the Secretary of State’s 
interview with the British Air Attaché on the 26th June does not mean 
that the German Government intend to take any action in violation 
of their Treaty obligations. 


(iv) Should our communication be a British communication only or should tt be made 
Jointly with France and possibly Italy? 


It would naturally carry more weight if the three Powers acted all together. 
The difficulties in the way of joint action at this stage are :— 


(a) That the representation to the German Government must be largely 
based on information given only to our Air Attaché. 


$ See Volume IV in this Series, No. 92. 
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(6) That if we invite French and Italian co-operation discussions and 
delays will ensue, the French wishing probably to extend the scope 
of the representations, and the Italians wishing to limit and even to 
prevent them altogether. 

(c) That if we consult the French Government they will at once tell their 
Press with all the consequent mischievous publicity and polemics. 


There is a good deal to be said, therefore, in our acting alone in the first 
place, it being understood that, 1f the German reply is unsatisfactory, the 
matter will become one for mutual consultation between, and joint action by, 
the three Powers. Meanwhile it would inform® the French and Italian 
Governments of the action we are taking and of the views we hold. 

On the other hand, it is highly important from the point of view of Euro- 
pean politics generally that we should associate not so much France but Italy 
at every stage and from the outset in all questions involving Germany’s 
violation of any of her Treaty obligations. Only so can we make certain of 
Italy keeping on the right side and only so can we make use of the influence 
which Italy still believes she can exercise over the Nazi Government in 
Germany. To obtain this it is worth while to undergo a good deal of wasteful 
discussions and to risk the dangers of French leakages. If we were to invite 
the co-operation of the French and Italian Governments it would probably 
be necessary that the joint representations to the German Government 
should have as their first pivotal point the published and recognised declara- 
tions of German officials after the bogus air raid, the conversations with our 
Air Attaché being chiefly used as an illustration and confirmation of the 
known facts. 

8. To sum up. There would seem to be three courses available— 

(a) To take no action. 

(6) To make enquiries of the German Government alone as suggested in 

(ui) of paragraph 7. 

(c) To invite the French and Italian Governments to join with us in 
making these enquiries, on the lines suggested at the end of (iv) in 
paragraph 7. 

I am in favour of (c) for the reasons given in this memorandum. 

ROBERT VANSITTART 


6 In the memorandum as drafted this phrase read ‘we should inform’. 


ANNEX I TO No. 253 


Summary of Information supplied by Admiralty, War Office and Air Ministry regarding 
Infractions by German Government of Part V of the Treaty of Versailles 


Military Clauses. 

Artule 160 (Army Establishments and Equipment).—Public information 
shows a number of unauthorised minor changes in the army establishments 
and scales of equipment laid down by the Military Control Commission, and 
the reconstitution of the General Staff. 
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Article 162 (Police).—Secret, and occasionally public, reports indicate the 
military training of the police; and the German Government have on their 
own admission enrolled auxiliary police in violation of the 1925 decision of 
the Ambassadors’ Conference,' on the other hand, Herr Hitler announced 
on the 17th May that the auxiliary police would be disbanded at the end of 
the year. 

Articles 164, 166 and 167 (Armament and Munitions of German Army).— 
Information, mainly secret but some public, indicates that the armament and 
munitions of the German army exceed the amounts authorised by the Treaty. 
(N.B.—Public information proves the use by troops of certain unauthorised 
types of light guns and machine guns.) 

Article 168 (Manufacture of War Material).—A mass of secret information 
(practically no public information other than Communist reports and a few 
French press reports) indicates the manufacture of war material on an ex- 
tensive scale. 

Article 170 (Import and Export of War Material).—Secret information 
shows export on a large scale. 

Article 171 (Gas).—Secret information indicates the manufacture of and 
research with gas, and certain public information shows that gas is being 
manufactured by the Hamburg firm of Stolzenberg. 

Article 173 (Prohibition of Universal Compulsory Military Service).— 
Compulsory labour service will, it is believed, begin as from the 1st January, 
1934, when the annual class completing its 1gth year during that year will 
be called up in two halves for six months each, each half numbering about 
350,000 men; the class will be supplied with clothes; there will be six hours of 
manual labour a day and three hours of educational instruction; but no 
training in arms. It is not clear that compulsory labour service involves a 
breach of Treaty, but it should be noted that the Technical Committee of 
the Effectives Commission of the Disarmament Conference recommended 
that all physical and other training involving incorporation in permanent 
units should be prohibited.? 

Articles 174 and 175 (Reichswehr Periods of Service).—Information, 
mainly secret, suggests that the Treaty periods of service in the Reichswehr 
are not completely observed. 

Article 176 (Military Schools).—Information, mainly secret, indicates 
unauthorised training in military schools. 

Article 177 (Associations).—The associations (now almost entirely Nazi) 
occupy themselves (as public information shows) with matters which have 
been declared to be military by the Technical Committee of the Effectives 
Commission of the Disarmament Conference, in violation of the exchange of 
notes between the Ambassadors’ Conference and the German Government of 
the 31st January, 1927. 


t See No. 26, note 2. 

2 See the Report of the Technical Committee to the Special Committee on Effectives, 
May 30, 1933, paragraph 46 (c), printed in League of Nations: Disarmament Conference 
Documents, vol. ii, p. 596. 
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Article 178 (Mobilisation).—Information, partly secret and partly public, 
indicates the existence of preparations for military and industrial mobilisa- 
tion. 

Article 179 (Foreign Service and Missions).—Active and retired officers are 
serving with, or undergoing training in, foreign armies. Public information 
proves the occasional presence of such officers and even of German military 
missions in various countries. In these facts, which we have long known, we 
have tacitly acquiesced. 

Article 180 (Fortifications).—Public, as well as secret, information clearly 
indicates illegal work on fortifications. 


Naval Clauses. 

Article 190 (Replacement of Ships).—There is a possibility that the gunnery 
training ship Bremse might be classed as a cruiser, and the fishery protection 
vessels Weser and Elbe might be classed as destroyers; but this has never been 
confirmed. 

(N.B.—There are one or two reports of the manufacture and export of 
naval war material and the presence of German naval missions abroad; but 
they add nothing to the remarks made above respecting Articles 168 and 
179.) 

Air Clauses. 

Article 198 (“The Armed Forces of Germany must not include any military 
or naval air forces’) as interpreted by the Paris Air Agreement of 1926. 

Clauses 1 and 3 of Annex 1 of Paris Air Agreement (Aircraft and Material).—A 
mass of secret information and four public reports indicate the manufacture 
and use of prohibited aircraft and war material. The German air autho- 
rities (Herr Bolle) admitted to the British Air Attaché in Berlin on the 
10th June the manufacture of military aircraft. The German Air Minister in 
an interview announced on the 23rd June that he would ‘do his utmost to 
be able to build at least one or two (police) aeroplanes.’ On the 24th June 
the Secretary of State in the Air Ministry said (Berlin telegram No. 152) :3 
“We demand a rapid decision from the Disarmament Conference, and in no 
circumstances can we admit further postponement of the question of equality 
of rights, in the air or on land.’ 

Clause 2 of Annex 1 of Paris Air Agreement (Civil Aviation).—Information, 
largely secret, indicates a civil aviation organisation and air training facilities 
considerably in excess of normal development. 

Clause 4 of Annex 1 of Paris Air Agreement (Subsidies).—Information, mainly 
public, indicates the grant of illegal subsidies for aviation on a considerable 
scale. 

Clause 5 of Annex 1 of Paris Air Agreement (State Aviation and Training) .— 
Public and secret information indicates the intimate connection of the German 
Ministry of Defence with the development of German aviation and the illegal 
training in aviation on a considerable scale of military and naval personnel 
both in Germany and at Lipetsk, south-east of Moscow. 

3 No. 219. 
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No. 254 


Sir R. Vansittart! to Sir R. Graham (Rome) 
No. 175 Telegraphic [C 6316/175/22] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, July 15, 1933, 3-30 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 181.2 

You and Mr. Campbell are of course the best judges of local inclination, 
but I should like to be sure that it is really Signor Mussolini’s view, and not 
only the French view, that Franco-Italian co-operation in Europe should 
precede a composition of Franco-Italian differences. From the point of view 
of logic, which is usually marked in the French, this is of course putting the 
cart before the horse. But the logical point of view is by no means necessarily 
deserving of any consideration; and if Signor Mussolini really and spon- 
taneously concurs in the greater efficacy of reversed procedure, there is 
nothing further to be said but in that case I hope that he will not be tempted 
at some future moment of irritation to make a grievance out of the fact that 
no attempt has been made by the French to settle Italian claims and com- 
plaints. 

We have heard too often before that there is no hurry in the removal of 
Franco-Italian differences, and seen any concrete result deferred till the 
Greek Kalands [sic], not to be somewhat apprehensive of losing a new oppor- 
tunity by old tactics. Moreover, by dealing simultaneously with (a) Franco- 
Italian questions and (4) Central European questions, would not the field 
for mutual concessions be widened, seeing that in (a) the concessions have to 
be made by France, and in (4) they have largely to be made by Italy? 

What I suspect, to put it plainly, is that the French are trying to obtain 
Italian friendship without paying anything for it, and what I fear is that it 
may then prove unattainable—unless the fear of Germany meanwhile makes 
very great strides in Italian minds. 

I do not propose of course to take any further action in the matter since 
you and Mr. Campbell would both appear to deprecate it and to be satisfied 
with contemplated procedure. But Franco-Italian rapprochement is a question 
in which the future of everybody, including ourselves, is now obviously 
involved ; indeed the chief value of the Pact in my eyes was from the beginning 
that it must conduce to this specific end. 


1 Sir John Simon was away from the Foreign Office on holiday from July 15 to August 29. 
2 No. 252. 
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No. 255 


Sir R. Graham (Rome) to Sir R. Vansittart (Received July 15, 6.20 p.m.) 
No. 185 Telegraphic [C 6323/2092/3] 


ROME, july 15, 1933, 3.45 p.m. 
Your telegram No. 171.! 


I took the opportunity this morning of pressing Signor Mussolini in the 
matter but he gave me an evasive reply although in no way indicating that 
he shared Signor Suvich’s point of view. The latter tells me that Signor 
Mussolini altogether excludes the possibility of Germany taking such an 
indefensible step as a violent incursion into Austria would be, and dislikes 
the idea that at the very moment of signing the Pact? three of the Powers 
concerned should be concerting precautionary action against the fourth, 
thus showing a complete lack of confidence. 


1 No. 249. 2 The Four-Power Pact was signed on July 15. 


No. 256 


Mr. Newton (Berlin) to Sir R. Vansittart (Received July 19) 
No. 47 Saving: Telegraphic [C 6433/653/18] 


BERLIN, July 18, 1933 

My telegrams Nos. 153! and 159.2 

Minister of Air sent for the Air Attaché on July 15 and informed him in 
reply to enquiries he had made at the Air Ministry regarding alleged purchase 
of police aeroplanes that he had not ordered any police aircraft. Herr Goring 
then stated that His Majesty’s Government had allowed English aircraft 
industry to sell five police aircraft to Austria and asked Colonel Herring 
to convey to His Majesty’s Government his desire to purchase twenty-five 
similar aircraft for police purposes in Germany. Herr Goring stated that 
37 infractions by aircraft of Polish and Czechoslovakia[n] frontier had 
occurred; subversive literature had been dropped; if the authors of these 
flights were Communists it might end with bombs. It would take three or 
four months to produce suitable police aircraft in Germany and he could not 
wait so long. 

In reply to enquiry whether he was certain Austrian police possessed these 
five aeroplanes Goring stated that the German Air Ministry had photographs 
of them but he appeared not to know whether they were armed. All he 
wanted was 25 or 50 similar aircraft. When Colonel Herring referred to 
provisions of Paris Air Agreement Goring replied he would be prepared to 
give an undertaking that the police would not fly these aircraft and that the 
pilots would be civilian members of air sport society. 

1 No. 222. 

2 Not printed. This telegram referred to a confirmation by the city authorities of a press 


report that the Chief Burgomaster of Mannheim had opened a fund to provide for an 
extensive defence scheme (including the purchase of aeroplanes) for the city. 
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Goring demanded for Germany equal treatment with Austria and de- 
clared that if His Majesty’s Government would not allow the sale to Germany 
of aircraft similar to those sold to Austria he would buy them in France. 

Colonel Herring formed the impression that Herr Goring was not so much 
making a bona fide request as attempting to embarrass His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment or to use this opportunity for achieving some other end. This impres- 
sion was strengthened by the vague statements as to number of aircraft 
desired. 


No. 257 


Sir R. Vansittart to Sir R. Graham (Rome) 
No. 585 [C 6323/2092/3] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, July 18, 1933 
Sir, 

I observe from your telegram No. 185! of the 15th July that Signor Suvich 
has informed Your Excellency, in discussing the German attitude in Austria, 
that Signor Mussolini altogether excludes the possibility of a German in- 
cursion into Austria, and dislikes the idea that concurrently with the signa- 
ture of the Four-Power Pact three of the Powers concerned should be con- 
certing precautionary action against the fourth, thus showing a complete 
lack of confidence. 

2. I have always recognised that a violation of Austrian territory by 
Germany is, on the whole, unlikely, but so long as there is a possibility of an 
incursion of Nazi bands operating from German territory—and this possi- 
bility certainly exists—I feel that it is the present duty of His Majesty’s 
Government to examine the position so as to be able to deal without delay or 
hesitation with any such violation of Article 80 of the Treaty of Versailles as 
soon as it occurs. It is for this reason that I instructed Your Excellency to 
consult betimes with the Italian Government on the subject. 

3. I entirely share Signor Mussolini’s view that the primary object of the 
Four-Power Pact was the continuous co-operation of the four Powers with a 
view to the establishment of confidence and tranquillity. Equally with 
Signor Mussolini, I should deplore the necessity of any concerted action by 
three of the Powers concerned against the fourth, and I sincerely hope that 
the need for such action will not arise. 

4. But the fact remains that the attitude of the fourth Power, Germany, to 
a number of questions—for example, those of Austria and rearmament—is 
disquieting; and the open expression of disapproval of that attitude by the 
other parties to the Four-Power Pact, as well as joint action on their part 
before the Council of the League of Nations at Geneva, may in the near 
future well become a necessity, if a dangerous situation is not to develop. 

5. I earnestly hope that Signor Suvich’s remarks to Your Excellency do 
not indicate that Signor Mussolini considers that Italy’s role is to be limited 


t No. 255. 
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to be that of “honest broker’ between Germany on the one hand and France 
and Great Britain on the other. Such a limitation of Italy’s range of action 
would, in my opinion, merely encourage the German Government to flout 
more and more openly any advice offered to them in such circumstances. 
Signor Mussolini will, I am sure, agree that it ought to be our endeavour to 
check any tendency on the part of Germany to adopt such an attitude of 
defiance, and I feel certain that the only effective way of doing so will be by 
making the German Government realise from the very outset that, if they 
proceed to extreme measures, they will be certain of finding the other three 
Great Powers ranged against them. 

6. I lay these considerations before Your Excellency so that they may be in 
your mind should you desire to avail yourself of them in conversation with 
Signor Mussolini. Meanwhile you should make it clear that, in the event— 
unlikely though it may be—of a violation of Austrian territory, either by 
German armed forces, or, as is more probable, by Nazi bands, the matter 
could not fail to be raised at Geneva, and that no interested, or disinterested, 
Power could deprecate such a course. In such circumstances His Majesty’s 
Government would trust that they would enjoy the support and collaboration 
of the Italian Government. 

Iam, &c., 
ROBERT VANSITTART 


No. 258 


Mr. Newton (Berlin) to Sir R. Vansittart (Received July 19, 1.45 p.m.) 
No. 162 Telegraphic [W 8513/40/98) 


BERLIN, July 19, 1933, 12.20 p.m. 

Mr. Henderson who has good impression of his visits to Rome and Berlin 
has asked me to convey message that he hopes to return to London at the end 
of the week and to be able to meet early next week members of sub-committee 
with whom he previously discussed the attitude of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. 

After discussions here with Baron von Neurath, General Blomberg and 
Herr Nadolny on Monday! and Tuesday he left early this morning for 
Prague. From there he is going to Munich to see Herr Hitler, returning to 
London via Paris. 

I gather that he found German Government accommodating in regard to 
standardization and control and also as regards their military requirements 
during the next few years, though in this respect their claims are much 
higher and their attitude much stiffer than when they first began to press the 
question last year. They are, however, determined to be in a position to 
achieve real equality on expiration of any convention which they would 
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accept. Their general attitude has been based on Chancellor’s speech in the 
Reichstag, reported in Sir H. Rumbold’s despatch No. 512? of May 17. 

As regards the suggestion by Mr. Henderson in a statement issued to the 
press for meeting between M. Daladier and Herr Hitler he told me that 
M. Daladier had expressed himself in favour of such a meeting if it were 
confined to their two selves. I know that General Blomberg considers that 
Herr Hitler would also favour such a meeting. 


2 No. 153. 


No. 259 


Sir R. Vansittart to Sir W. Selby (Vienna) 
No. 61 Telegraphic (C 6473/653/18} 


FOREIGN OFFICE, July 20, 1933, 8.0 p.m. 

Berlin telegram No. 47 Saving.! 

No application for permission to sell military type aircraft to Austria has 
been received by His Majesty’s Government nor would such permission be 
granted. The same applies to aircraft armament. Further every firm 
manufacturing military aeroplanes here categorically denies selling any to 
Austria. 

The export of civil types and light aircraft is not subject to licence, but 
Air Ministry who are kept informed by principal aircraft manufacturers of 
their exports, only know one case of export to Austria, namely the sale by 
Messrs. de Havilland of a Fox Moth to a Vienna firm in May. 

Please ascertain and report facts by telegraph as soon as possible. 

Repeated to Berlin. 

t No. 256. 
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Sir W. Selby (Vienna) to Sir R. Vansittart (Received August 8) 


No. 257 [C 6979/8/3] 
VIENNA, july 20, 1933 
Sir, 

The optimism regarding the political situation in Austria displayed by the 
Austrian Federal Chancellor in his first conversation with me! must neces- 
sarily be examined in the light of economic factors which are bound, however 
energetic may be the Government’s counter-measures for the suppression of 
Nazi or Socialist propaganda, to play a considerable part in deciding the 
attitude of the population of Austria as a whole towards the Government of 
Dr. Dollfuss during the coming winter. 

2. Dr. Dollfuss’s immediate economic policy is clearly to try to ride out the 


1 See No. 245. 
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storm which threatens him, from Germany in particular, by securing from 
any country ready to strike a bargain on special terms at least temporary 
advantages for Austrian exports. 

g. Timber, on which a large number of the upland peasantry of Austria 
depend for their livelihood, is perhaps the most pressing case. As a result 
largely of Soviet competition, Germany reduced her imports of this article 
from an average of 29,000 wagon-loads a year during the previous four years 
to less than 1,000 wagon-loads in 1932, since when political complications 
have held up negotiations for the re-entry of Austria into the German timber 
market. 

4. Negotiations were therefore begun with France for reduced duties on 
15,000 wagon-loads; but these have met with French and Finnish opposition 
despite counter-advantages offered by Austria to French motor-cars; and 
though Italy is now taking more timber and Hungary is ready to take 2,000 
extra wagon-loads if Austria will allow her to ship increased quotas of 
Hungarian cattle to the Vienna market, the gap in Austrian timber exports 
has not yet been filled. Agitators are consequently provided with a fruitful 
field for their activities in the suffering of villagers in Tyrol, Salzburg, 
Carinthia and Vorarlberg, which is, fortunately, in part, mitigated by some 
increase of other agricultural products this year. 

5. With Italy and Hungary complicated export-credit facilities (behind 
which may also lie hidden rebates in the form of ‘deferred’ customs payments) 
have been arranged. In the case of Hungary a mixed commission has been 
appointed designed to keep the ratio of Austrian to Hungarian exports at 14 
to 1 in favour of the latter. 

6. Similar endeavours are being made to reduce the adverse balance of 
trade with Yugoslavia by threatening to restrict Yugoslav import contin- 
gents unless that country will grant more favourable treatment to Austrian 
goods. 

7. Poland wants preference—as against Germany—for her coal; and 
also—as against Yugoslavia—for her pigs and her eggs. As is known, nego- 
tiations for reciprocal special advantages are being carried on; but hitherto 
with no positive results. 

8. Nor has Austria as yet come to terms with Czechoslovakia, though a 
delegation for this purpose is expected in Vienna shortly. 

g. With Turkey an agreement was signed last week in Vienna which allows 
each country to export to the other, before any import restrictions or con- 
tingents come into play, goods to the value of £T. 34 million (roughly, 
£350,000) a year. 

10. The Austrian Government is negotiating likewise for mutual con- 
cessions with Switzerland, Denmark, Bulgaria and Greece; while the U.S.S.R. 
is demanding import contingents for goods at present on the Austrian pro- 
hibited list. 

11. Foreign Trade.—The net result of all this activity is not by any means 
negligible; the iron, steel and allied exports of Austria showing—according 
to the ‘Neue Freie Presse’-—a notable increase of late. Nevertheless, the 
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improvement has not as yet gone sufficiently far, as the following figures of 
total Austrian imports and exports show:— 
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1,000 
Tons. | Schillinge.| Tons. 
3,057,617 | 910,141 | 2,505,071 
1,010,682 | 555,308 | 684,979 


1,465,449 


1,000 
Schillinge.| Tons. 
636,537 | 2,138,984 | 456,789 
324,455 





Imports 
Exports 


As will be observed, the increased tonnage of Austrian exports as compared 
with last year is offset by a fall in the average value of nearly 20 per cent., 
which has stimulated a movement among employers, ‘following the lead of 
the banks’, for an all-round lowering of wages and, in ‘essential’ industries, 
for lessened holidays. Wages.—The potential repercussions of this movement 
on the working sections of the electorate require no emphasis, though at 
present unemployment is so rife that concerted resistance is almost out of the 
question. 

12. As compared with only two years ago the total foreign trade of Austria 
has, as the figures show, decreased in value by almost exactly 50 per cent.— 
a ratio observed by imports and exports alike. 

13. Ratlways.—The Austrian State Railways have, since the commence- 
ment of Austria’s quarrel with Germany, been resorted to [stc]|—by a reduc- 
tion of 40 per cent. of the ‘holiday’ return fares—in order to lessen the 
economic and political results of a total absence of German tourists, by 
inducing Viennese in particular to spend ‘their holidays in the villages of 
Tyrol, Salzburg and elsewhere. The districts in question have, since timber 
ceased to pay, become increasingly dependent upon the ‘mass’ German tourist 
traffic, which differs from other tourist traffic in that the practice of many 
Germans is to lodge with the peasants rather than solely make use of the 
available hotels. 

14. As a result of this policy and of special rebates for exports the traffic 
receipts of the railways show a heavy decrease, and although wages are being 
“‘cut’—to the great discontent of the men—ainterest on railway loans amount- 
ing to 70 million Schillinge cannot be met out of current revenue and the 
State is faced, if this sum be included, with a cash deficit on railways for 1933 
of approximately 63 million Schillinge, exclusive of 80 million Schillinge 
provided for the railways in the budget estimates. 

15. Banks.—The position of the leading Austrian banks can only be 
described as difficult. The Credit Anstalt, which has cost Austria nearly 
1,000 million Schillinge in 2} years, is now nominally in a position to start 
life again with liabilities and assets written down to present values, salaries 
decreased, despite desultory resistance, by emergency decrees, and a staff 
greatly lessened in number. But it remains to be seen whether Dr. van Hengel 
can now make of it a living bank, and in the meantime the Austrian Govern- 
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ment has had this year to provide over 140 million Schillinge to save its chief 
competitors, the Wiener Bankverein and the Niederésterreichische Escompte 
Gesellschaft, from imminent danger of collapse; thereby keeping alive three 
banks where Dr. van Hengel devoutly hoped that only one, or at most two, 
would to-day exist, as being fully sufficient for the needs of present-day 
Austria. Moreover, the Socialist savings-banks of Vienna are heavily in- 
volved in the fate of the Credit Anstalt and Government assistance had to be 
given, only in June, to the local Tyrolese banks. 

16. Budget.—To offset this picture Austria has so far met the service of her 
foreign loans, and Dr. Rost continues to maintain that, by reducing expendi- 
ture, the Austrian Government will yet balance its budget for 1933, though 
it is clear that he and the present Government are prepared—by taking 
away revenues and privileges hitherto enjoyed by the municipality of Vienna 
—to balance the State budget regardless of the position of the municipality, 
merely because the latter is a Socialist organisation. The latest position as 
regards the Federal budget is that the Government have announced their 
intention to readjust expenditure, as there is at present an admitted deficit 
on this year’s estimates to date of approximately 50 million Schillinge. 

17. Sufficient has been said to show that the economic situation which 
Dr. Dollfuss has to face is still an anxious one, and that unless a compre- 
hensive plan for the solution of Austrian economic difficulties can be set on 
foot in the course of the next few months, a danger does exist that a section of 
Austrian opinion which may now be regarded as supporting Dr. Dollfuss in 
his struggle with Hitlerite Germany may be swept, under the pressure of 
economic difficulties, to side with his opponents, in a manner which might 
raise the political issue of Austria i in its most inconvenient form. 

18. Despite the difficulties, many with whom I have conversed since my 
arrival in Vienna are of the opinion that such a solution is within the bounds 
of practical politics, and that France and Italy in particular, on whom so 
much depends, could now be induced to combine to achieve it with the 
collaboration of His Majesty’s Government. 

19. As regards Germany, the opinion is held in many quarters that she 
would be hard put to it to refuse to join ab initio in a Franco-British-Italian 
effort to deal with the Austrian problem, more especially if account had been 
taken, as it must be, of her own economic relationships with Austria, relation- 
ships well illustrated by the fact that since 1929 Germany has accounted for 
not less in any one year than 20 per cent. of Austrian imports and 16 per cent. 
of Austrian exports. So far, however, as I have been able to appreciate the 
position from conversation with the French Minister here, there would now 
be no disposition on the part of the French Government to disregard the 
special economic interests of Germany in Austria, so that this difficulty as 
regards Germany would be removed. All that France would now seemingly 
desire is that a solution should be found which would once and for all set at 
rest the political apprehensions of France and her satellites as regards the 
relations between Germany and Austria. Given this condition France would 
be disposed in every way to take account of German special economic 
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interests in Austria, a point of view which concedes all that Germany can 
legitimately demand. 

20. If an adverse political development of the Austrian situation is to be 
effectively prevented, it would seem worth while to investigate without delay 
the possibility of bringing about some such joint action among the four Great 
Powers as that indicated above, since by no other means would it seem that 
the position of Austria can be consolidated. The individual sacrifices which 
the achievement of an agreement among the Great Powers might entail 
would be as nothing compared to the removal from the field of potential 
danger to the peace of Europe of the nightmare of the ‘Anschluss’, or of a 
solution of the Austrian problem which might be so interpreted by the 
neighbouring States. 

21. In the meantime, the mere fact that some initiative was being taken 
by the Great Powers, and by Great Britain in particular, since His Majesty’s 
Government alone is not suspected of self-interest in the Danube basin, would 
enormously strengthen the hands of Dr. Dollfuss, whose position to-day, 
though perhaps stronger in Austria than it was some weeks ago, may be sub- 
jected to severe test with the approach of the winter. The Four-Power Pact 
would seem to provide the machinery for initiating such conversations, 
particularly as Austria recognises that sooner rather than later she must settle 
her private quarrel with Germany. 

22. I am sending a copy of this despatch to His Majesty’s Ambassador at 
Berlin. 

I have, &c., 
W. SELBY 


No. 261 


Sir W. Selby (Vienna) to Sir R. Vansittart (Recewed July 21, 4.0 p.m.) 
No. 85 Telegraphic [C 6503/653/18] 


VIENNA, July 21, 1933, 2.15 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 61.! 

Director-General of Department of Foreign Affairs who is not necessarily 
kept informed by the other Government departments maintains categorically 
that to his knowledge no such purchase has been made but has undertaken 
to make thorough enquiries of the War Ministry, police and Heimwehr 
organisations. 

He added that Austria ‘and other countries’ would have no cause to make 
such purchases in England ‘as they could easily fill their requirements from 
S. Austrian border’. Also that aeroplanes or aeroplanes [sic] which are known 
to be stationed at Salzburg for endeavouring to prevent further dropping of 
subversive leaflets by German aeroplanes coming from direction of Munich 
are to the best of his knowledge ‘sporting aeroplanes supplied for this use by 
private owners’. 

Repeated to Berlin. 

1 No. 259. 
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No. 262 


Sir R. Vansittart to Mr. Newton (Berlin) 
No. 125 Telegraphic [C 6473/653/18| 


FOREIGN OFFICE, July 21, 1933! 

Your telegram No. 47 Saving.? 

You should intimate to the Minister for Foreign Affairs in whatever way 
you think most suitable that there can be no question of sale of aircraft by 
British firms to German Government for purposes forbidden by Paris Air 
Agreement and that Air Attaché is not authorised to discuss the matter. 

There is no foundation whatever for the allegation that police aircraft 
have been sold to Austrian Government with knowledge or consent of His 
Majesty’s Government. In making communication to German Government 
in sense of paragraph 1 of this telegram it will of course be necessary to include 
also this denial. I trust that His Majesty’s Legation at Vienna will have been 
able by July 24 to put us and you in the position to make this denial quite 
categorical: and it will therefore be well if you defer communication until 
such time as that position is reached. 

Air Attaché should so far as possible avoid being drawn into further con- 
versations in which he is either made the channel of embarrassing communica- 
tions, or invited to discuss what are essentially political questions. 

Repeated to Vienna. 


1 The time of despatch of this telegram is not recorded. 2 No. 256. 


No. 263 


Sir R. Vansittart to Sir W. Selby ( Vienna) 
No. 63 Telegraphic (C 6473/653/18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, july 21, 1933, 6.10 p.m. 

My telegram No. 61.! 

First sentence is not quite correct as licences are only required in the case 
of military type of aircraft with armament attached, but as stated in my 
telegram to Berlin No. 125? it is quite certain that no police aircraft have 
been sold to Austrian Government with knowledge or consent of His Majesty’s 
Government. 

Repeated to Berlin. 

™ No. 259. 2 No. 262. 


No. 264 
Sir W. Selby (Vienna) to Sir R. Vansittart (Received August 11) 
No. 261 [C 7144/2092/3] 


VIENNA, July 21, 1933 

Sir, 
The German Minister, Dr. Rieth, called upon me at the Legation this 
morning to return the courtesy visit I had paid him on my arrival. As he had 
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warned me that he was anxious to have an opportunity of expounding the 
Austrian situation to me, I kept the morning free so as to give Dr. Rieth full 
scope for giving effect to his wishes. 

2. After enquiring whether I was ‘pleased’ with Vienna, Dr. Rieth 
plunged into his subject. 

3. He said that the situation in Austria was very complicated, as I would 
find after I had been here a little while, and that it was impossible that it 
could last as at present. From the purely economic point of view, Vienna, as 
I doubtless knew, was too large a capital for the territory comprised in 
present-day Austria. It simply could not maintain itself under present condi- 
tions, and unless some comprehensive solution could be found, Austria and 
its capital, Vienna, must founder in complete economic collapse at no distant 
time. So far as the solution of the Austrian difficulty by way of the ‘Anschluss’ 
was concerned, Dr. Rieth affirmed that, while Germany could never abandon 
this as an ultimate objective of her policy by reason of the racial ties which 
united Germany to Austria, he felt entitled to say on behalf of Herr Hitler, 
although he had not yet seen him—he hoped, he said, to have the oppor- 
tunity of discussing the matter with Herr Hitler in person shortly—that it 
was not Herr Hitler’s intention to raise the question of the ‘Anschluss’ in any 
form at the present moment, and therefore he, Dr. Rieth, was entirely at a 
loss to comprehend the attitude which had been taken up towards Germany 
abroad on the Austrian question. 

4. So far as the position in Austria itself was concerned, Dr. Rieth said it 
must be recognised that at least one-third, if not more, of the population 
were Nazi in sympathy, and that if I doubted this assertion he would invite 
me to take an opportunity of visiting such regions as Tyrol, Carinthia and 
Styria to see the position for myself. 

5. Dr. Rieth complained bitterly of the attitude of Chancellor Dollfuss and 
the present Government of Austria towards the Nazi movement in Austria 
itself. He said that the resistance which was being offered to the Nazi move- 
ment was solely due to the fear of the other parties—Christian Socialists, 
Heimwehr, Landbund, &c.—that if once they made any concession to the 
Nazis their political future would be placed in jeopardy. It was for that 
reason, and that reason alone, that Chancellor Dollfuss had rejected every 
offer of the Austrian Nazi leaders to co-operate with him. They had asked 
for two seats in the Cabinet, a moderate demand considering the backing 
they had in the Austrian electorate. Chancellor Dollfuss had refused to 
make this concession, just as he had rejected every other approach from the 
Nazis. Dr. Rieth said it was intolerable that a section so strongly repre- 
sented in Austria itself should be debarred from having any voice in the 
direction of Austrian affairs. In the meantime, purely and simply in order to 
maintain their own party interests, the Austrian Government were taking 
most unfair advantage of the international situation, and had succeeded in 
making of what was essentially an internal Austrian problem, a question of 
international concern. Referring to the charges of German Hitlerite propa- 
ganda in Austria, Dr. Rieth said that most, if not, indeed, all of it, was being 
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conducted by Austrian Nazis who had taken refuge in Germany, and that 
the German Government could not be held responsible for what was going 
on. He said that it was essential that I should clearly understand the position, 
which was a very complex one, and that it was for that reason that he had 
wished to give me his own view of it. I could test the position for myself, and 
he felt sure I should be convinced of the truth of his estimate. 

6. I thanked Dr. Rieth most cordially for his lucid review of the Austrian 
position as he saw it. I told him that I was relieved as to what he had said 
about the attitude of Herr Hitler’s Government in Germany towards the 
problem of the ‘Anschluss’ with Austria. For the time being I did not wish 
to enter with him into any discussion of the pros and cons of that very con- 
troversial question. It sufficed to say, and I felt sure Dr. Rieth would agree 
with me, that the mere mention of the word ‘Anschluss’ in present condi- 
tions would have repercussions in every quarter, the potential grave conse- 
quences of which could not be measured. 

7. So far as the Austrian position was concerned, which he had exposed so 
clearly, he would forgive me if I reminded him of the background from which 
the Austrian problem at present emerged as an issue in international politics. 
Certain recent manifestations of German policy had created apprehensions 
in many countries. England was no exception, as he would doubtless have 
observed from the attitude which has been taken up by British public opinion 
almost unanimously, whose sole interest without hostility to any single nation 
of the continent was the preservation of the peace of Europe. It seemed to 
me that the present German Government would make a grievous error if, in 
dealing with the problem of their relations with Austria, they did not take 
into the most serious account the existence of these apprehensions, which 
were very real ones. If Germany could effectively contrive to make it clear 
that ‘Anschluss’ or anything which might be suspected of ‘Anschluss’ was not 
within her intention as regards Austria, it seemed to me that there should be 
ground for an accommodation which would serve the interests of Austria, 
and in serving the interests of Austria serve those of Germany as well as those 
of the general peace of the continent. At no time had it been the intention of 
His Majesty’s Government to disregard the special ties, racial and economic, 
which linked Germany to Austria, nor to reach a solution of the Austrian 
problem which would ignore those ties. I believed, from all I had heard, 
that that was most certainly also the view which was held in Paris. 

8. Dr. Rieth did not attempt to dispute the argument which I had put 
forward, merely intervening at one point to suggest there were other Powers 
than Germany conducting propaganda in Austria—he had in mind the 
Italian relations with the Heimwehr and Major Fey,! and also, I think, the 
French interest in the welfare of the Socialist party in Vienna—but I did not 
pursue the point beyond observing that it was German-Austrian relations 
which were in the limelight, a strong Power as opposed to a weak, and that, 
accordingly, peculiar circumspection was expected of Germany in dealing 
with Austria. 

1 Austrian Minister of Public Security. 
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g. Dr. Rieth left me with a friendly enquiry as to the date when I should 
be back in Austria on the completion of my leave.? I mention this as I wish to 
make it clear that our discussion, such as it was, was conducted throughout 
on the most friendly basis, the only moment at which Dr. Rieth showed any 
excitement being when he was explaining the treatment which was being 
meted out to the Austrian Nazis by the present Austrian Government. His 
indignation on this account may be all the more natural and explicable if the 
fact is grasped that he is daily pestered by the Nazis with their complaints 
against the Austrian Government, and that, in consequence, what is alleged 
to be his chief interest in his present post, namely, ‘die Jagd’, is undergoing 
serious interference. Apart from this, the position of Dr. Rieth is an embarrass- 
ing one vis-a-vis of his own Government. It is said that it is only as a result of 
sacrificing part of his considerable interests in the Catholic organ ‘Germania’ 
to placate the Hitlerites, that he has succeeded in maintaining himself as 
German Representative in Vienna. 

10. I am sending a copy of this despatch to His Majesty’s Ambassador at 
Berlin. 

I have, &c., 
W. SELBY 


2 Sir W. Selby was on leave from Vienna July 27—-August 25. 


No. 265 


Sir W. Selby (Vienna) to Sir R. Vansittart (Received Fuly 22, 3.35 p.m.) 
No. 86 Telegraphic [C 6531/653/18] 


VIENNA, July 22, 1933, 1.30 p.m. 

My telegram No. 85.! 

Political Director of the Department of Foreign Affairs now states definitely 
after enquiries that neither army, police nor gendarmerie possess any aero- 
planes whatever English or otherwise. Heimwehr have a few sports aero- 
planes of Italian origin. Political Director whom I have pressed for further 
information as to exact type of these machines has promised to supply further 
details if he can obtain them. He has seen them himself and says they are 
of a very small one-seater sports type. I will also make enquiries through 
Military Attaché. 

Police at frontier occasionally commandeer any private aeroplanes which 
may happen to be available in local aerodromes for passport control pur- 
poses that is to say if foreign aeroplane is observed crossing the frontier in 
defiance of regulations. 

For the purposes of Captain G6ring’s suggestion answer is categorical that 
the Austrian Government possess no aeroplanes of British origin.? 

Repeated to Berlin. 

t No. 261. 


2 On July 24 Mr. Newton was informed, in Foreign Office telegram No. 127, that, in 
view of the information from Vienna, he could now make his ‘denial absolutely categorical’. 
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No. 266 


Mr. Newton (Berlin) to Sir R. Vansittart (Received July 24) 
No. 49 Saving: Telegraphic [W 8646/40/98) 


BERLIN, july 22, 1933 

My telegram No. 162.! 

Mr. Henderson’s proposal for a meeting aroused surprise and a little 
uneasiness in French Embassy here. While welcoming suggestion they 
seemed to think it would embarrass M. Daladier who had never expressed 
any desire for a direct conversation. Some weeks ago a French newspaper 
appeared to propose such a meeting semi-officially, whereupon Herr Hitler 
at once informed French Embassy indirectly that he was quite prepared to 
meet M. Daladier in Italy or on a French battleship. The Embassy reported 
this to Paris but received no answer. A feeler by Goring also came to 
nothing. 

Reserve in German press may therefore be due in part to desire not to 
show too much eagerness and in part to realisation that diplomatic prepara- 
tion of ground beforehand is in fact essential. 

As regards paragraph 3 of my telegram, although I had been doubtful 
whether German Government would admit effective supervision I am not 
surprised that their attitude in respect of the next few years should be 
accommodating. Crux of the matter for them must be to regain complete 
liberty by the time they will be able to use it. In view of financial position 
and need for internal reconstruction and consolidation it would obviously 
pay them to be conciliatory as regards the first convention if they can thereby 
secure above object without antagonising other countries or putting them- 
selves in the wrong juridically. 


t No. 258. 


No. 267 


Mr. Newton (Berlin) to Sir R. Vansittart (Received Fuly 24, 4.0 p.m.) 
No. 163 Telegraphic: by telephone [C 6568/653/18] 
BERLIN, July 24, 1933 

Your telegram No. 127.! 

I have explained circumstances to Herr Dieckhoff at Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs and informed him verbally in accordance with first part of your 
telegram No. 125? as far as ‘consent of His Majesty’s Government’. 

I added that His Majesty’s Government had also made enquiries in 
Vienna and been categorically informed that Austrian Government possessed 
no aeroplanes of British origin. 


t Not printed. See No. 265, note 2. 2 No. 262. 
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No. 268 


Sir R. Vansittart to Lord Tyrrell (Paris), Sir R. Graham (Rome), and 
Earl Granville (Brussels) 
No. 121' Telegraphic (C 6568/653/18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, july 24, 1933, 6.25 p.m. 


Berlin telegrams No. 47 Saving? and No. 163,3 Vienna telegrams Nos. 854 
and 86,5 my telegram to Vienna No. 61,6 my telegrams to Berlin Nos. 1257 
and 127.8 

You should inform the Government to which you are accredited of 
Goring’s proposal and of our reply; adding that we assume that French 
(Italian) (Belgian) Government will hold the same view as His Majesty’s 
Government, namely that there can be no question of sale of aircraft by 
French (Italian) (Belgian) firms to German Government for purposes 
forbidden by the Paris Air Agreement. 

In this connexion you should call the attention of the Government to 
which you are accredited to the discussion in the Ambassadors’ Conference 
on this subject on May 31 1928.9 We feel certain that the Government to 
which you are accredited will agree that it is highly important, in view of 
the recent indications that the German Government intend to possess police 
aircraft, that each one of the Governments who signed the Paris Air Agree- 
ment should see to it that its national aircraft industry is not used by the 
German Government to enable the latter to carry out what would amount 
to a unilateral and clandestine violation of the Air Agreement. But it is 
obvious that this object, in the long run, can only be achieved if each Govern- 
ment is assured that in preventing its own industry from participating in this 
illegal business, it will not merely be transferring the business to its foreign 
competitors. 


! No. 121 to Paris, No. 179 to Rome, No. 31 to Brussels. 

2 No. 256. 3 No. 267. 4 No. 261. 

5 No. 265. 6 No. 259. 7 No. 262. 

8 Not printed. See No. 265, note 2. 

9 In this discussion the British delegate explained the practice of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment as regards applications for the export of war material to ex-enemy countries. Any 
exporter approached would be advised to assure himself that the ex-enemy country could, 
in view of the terms of its war material law, permit the entry of the consignment. Should 
that law be infringed, the matter would have to be raised with the ex-enemy Government 
concerned. The French delegate explained that French procedure was even more stringent 
and the Italian delegate that his Government’s procedure conformed generally to that of the 
British Government. 
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No. 269 


Mr. Harvey (Paris) to Sir R. Vansittart (Received Fuly 25) 
No. 176 Saving: Telegraphic [W 8671/40/98] 


PARIS, uly 24, 1933 

My telegram No. 175 Saving.! 

I asked M. Massigli this morning if he could give me some account of 
Mr. Henderson’s conversation with M. Paul-Boncour on Saturday.? He gave 
me the record of the conversation to read but could not give me a copy as it 
was confidential to the two parties. Mr. Henderson, however, will have given 
you the account of his visits to Rome and Germany which covered almost 
entirely his share in the conversation. 

2. The German Government, whilst appearing to adopt a reasonable 
attitude on certain points, notably the declaration of non-recourse to force, 
the conversion of the Reichswehr, and permanent automatic supervision, 
had taken strong objection to the trial period laid down in the French 
memorandum.3 The Italian Government had also not favoured this trial 
period during which there would be no reduction of material. M. Paul- 
Boncour had therefore reiterated to Mr. Henderson that this trial period was 
absolutely essential for the French Government which would not otherwise 
be allowed by public opinion to reduce the present French superiority of 
equipment. He had added that public opinion in England appeared to be 
no less insistent on the necessity for this safeguard than opinion in France. 

3. Mr. Henderson had said that he proposed to repeat his visits to the 
European capitals at the beginning of September and to summon the 
Bureau about September 20. 

4. M. Massigli told me that Mr. Henderson had seemed to them to be 
very tired and that in Rome he had had quite a serious indisposition which 
had prevented him from having any very detailed discussions there. He im- 
plied that Mr. Henderson attached undue importance to the professions of 
good will which he had received in Germany and said that he feared that 
whilst having a general bird’s-eye view of the position, he did not grasp the 
real points of the questions at issue. M. Massigli observed that of course the 
German Government, any more than the French Government, could not 
be expected to make their final concessions at the present stage. 

5. M. Massigli referred to the suggestion of a direct Daladier—Hitler 
conversation which had been so much exploited in the press, and said that 
it had only been made by M. Daladier as a ‘boutade’ during his conversation 
with Mr. Henderson and had not been seriously put forward at all. There 
could be no question of such a meeting at present. 

6. M. Massiglt then said that the French Government thought that 
September 20 would be too soon for the meeting of the Bureau, as it would 

' Not printed. This telegram of July 22 reported Mr. Henderson’s arrival in’ Paris 
that day, and summarized a semi-official communiqué issued after his conversation with 


M. Paul-Boncour. 
2 July 22. 3 See enclosure in No. 251. 
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not allow sufficient time for the preliminary diplomatic conversations 
between the Powers which they thought necessary. Owing to the August 
holidays when both M. Paul-Boncour and M. Massigli himself would be 
away, these could scarcely begin now before September 1. The French 
Government wished to begin by conversations with His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. As regards Italy, the new Ambassador would not reach his post before 
the middle of August after which he could open conversations with the 
Italian Government. 

7. Finally, as regards the protocol of July 5 for the definition of the 
aggressor, M. Massigli said that the French Government would wait to see 
whether it could not be embodied in the framework of the Disarmament 
Convention, which they thought the most appropriate course: if this proved 
impossible, they would then consider acceding to the protocol in its present 
form. 


No. 270 


Sir R. Vansittart to Mr. Harvey (Parts) and Sir R. Graham (Rome) 
No. 118 Saving:' Telegraphic [C 6619/2092/3] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, July 25, 1933, 7.30 p.m. 

Austrian Minister called under instructions on July 24 and referred to 
interview in which Dr. Dollfuss had, during his visit to London, spoken 
seriously to me in regard to the persistent attempts of Germany to under- 
mine Austrian independence.2 These attempts had taken three forms: 
extensive terrorism, dropping of seditious leaflets from German aeroplanes 
over Austrian territory, and persistent subversive broadcasting—particu- 
larly from Munich—inciting the Austrian people to resist the present 


Government. These incitements were having most disturbing effect on - 


Austrian public and Austrian Government had made repeated representa- 
tions at Berlin but without the slightest effect. 

Austrian Government recognised the unanimous support of the British 
press but German Government appeared to be quite indifferent to foreign 
opinion. The moment had now come when Austrian Government felt 
entitled to ask that the interested Governments should support the Austrian 
Government openly. They therefore requested that His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in the United Kingdom should draw the attention of the German 
Government officially to these daily occurrences and outrages and invite 
them to take action to put a stop to them, in accordance with their obliga- 
tions. 

The Austrian Minister said that similar official requests had been made to 
the French and Italian Governments.3 | 

Repeated to Berlin and Vienna. 


t No. 118 Saving to Paris; No. 182 to Rome. 
2 For this conversation with Dr. Dollfuss on June 15 see No. 214. 
3 This telegram and No. 271 were approved by the Prime Minister. 
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No. 271 


Sir R. Vansittart to Mr. Harvey (Paris) and Sir R. Graham (Rome) 
No. 119 Saving': Telegraphic [C 6619/2092/3] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, uly 25, 1933, 7-30 p.m. 

My immediately preceding telegram.? 

Please inform Government to which you are accredited of representations 
made by Austrian Minister and add that His Majesty’s Government in the 
United Kingdom consider the Austrian Government’s request entirely 
justifiable and are gravely concerned at the action of the German Govern- 
ment in endeavouring by subversive propaganda to undermine the inde- 
pendence of the Austrian Government. 

This is particularly inadmissible at the present time, immediately after the 
signature of the Four-Power Pact, in the preamble of which the four Powers, 
including Germany, expressed their wish to ‘strengthen confidence in peace 
in Europe’ with a view to dissipating the existing state of disquiet. Nothing 
could indeed be less calculated to promote this object than that the agents 
of one Government should incite the population of their neighbour to resist 
their own Government. Moreover such action is difficult to reconcile with 
Germany’s obligation under Article 80 of the Treaty of Versailles. Sub- 
versive broadcasts are in any case clearly contrary to the resolution adopted 
by the Office International de Radiodiffusion at Lucerne on May 13 last 
(with the concurrence of the German representative) condemning the broad- 
casting of matter specially intended for listeners in another country and to 
which the authorities of that country objected. Text of relevant extract from 
this resolution is contained in my immediately following telegram.3 

His Mayjesty’s Government take so serious a view of the situation both as 
regards the broadcasting and the violation of Austrian sovereignty by 
German aeroplanes for the purpose of dropping seditious leaflets, that they 
consider it could clearly fall to be dealt with under Article 11, paragraph 2, 
of the Covenant as a ‘circumstance affecting international relations which 
threatens to disturb international peace or good understanding between 
nations upon which peace depends’. His Majesty’s Government would, 
however, suggest that this course might be avoided if in the spirit of the Four- 
Power Pact the signatory Powers were to consult together on the subject. 
With this end in view they would propose that France, Italy and the United 
Kingdom, acting in conjunction, should call the attention of the German 
Government to the activities of their broadcasting authorities, with special 
reference to the Lucerne Resolution and to the German obligations under 
Article 80 of the Treaty of Versailles; and should urge them to put an end 
without further delay to all subversive activities against the Austrian Govern- 
ment.* 

Repeated to Berlin and Vienna. 

1 No. 119 Saving to Paris, No. 183 to Rome. 2 No. 270. 3 No. 272. 


4 On July 31, in telegram No. 132 to Paris and No. 197 to Rome, the Foreign Office 
asked for an early reply to this telegram. 
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No. 272 


Sir R. Vansittart to Mr. Harvey (Paris) and Sir R. Graham (Rome) 
No. 120 Saving:' Telegraphic [C 6619/2092/3] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, July 25, 1933, 7.30 p.m. 
Following is text referred to in my immediately preceding telegram.? 


‘Estime que la diffusion systématique de programmes ou de communica- 
tions destinés spécialement aux auditeurs d’un autre pays et qui feraient 
objet d’une protestation de la part de ou des organismes de radiodiffusion 
de ce pays, constitue un acte inadmissible du point de vue des bonnes rela- 
tions internationales; invite les membres de |’Union Internationale de 
Radiodiffusion a éviter de telles émissions qui constituent une utilisation 
abusive de la radiodiffusion.’ 


Repeated to Berlin and Vienna. 
' No. 120 Saving to Paris, No. 184 to Rome. 2 No. 271. 


No. 273 


Foreign Office to Mr. Harvey (Paris) 
No. 1231 [C 6471/175/22] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, July 25, 1933 
Sir, 

When calling on Sir Robert Vansittart on the 20th July the French Am- 
bassador mentioned the Franco-Italian conversations, the preliminaries of 
which he seemed to think were going quite well. Sir Robert Vansittart 
welcomed this statement, but observed that no more had presumably been 
done hitherto than to discuss in general terms questions of policy affecting 
Central Europe. M. Corbin confirmed this supposition and Sir Robert 
Vansittart expressed the hope that the conversations would soon proceed 
from the general to the concrete. There was not very much time to be lost. 
In the case of Austria, for instance, there were a number of Austrians who 
did not consider the position at all secure. 

2. M. Corbin replied that his Government were pursuing the idea of 
solidifying the position in Central Europe by means of a network of bilateral 
treaties. The French Government had, however, had great difficulty with 
the members of the Little Entente, who were both troublesome and foolish 
on these topics. The Ambassador declared in this connexion that he re- 
garded M. Benes’s oft-repeated declaration that he would prefer the 
‘Anschluss’ to Austro-Hungarian economic union as mere nonsense. 

3. Sir Robert Vansittart observed that the Little Entente appeared to live 
in a state of habitual excitement and that M. Titulesco was, of all the Little 
Entente statesmen, the most excitable. M. Titulesco had even stated that, in 
the event of Austro-Hungarian union, in which he included economic union, 
Roumania would mobilise. Such talk was, in Sir Robert Vansittart’s view, 
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ridiculous, and, apart from the fact that Roumanian mobilisation would 
impress nobody, M. Titulesco would have to be reminded—if he indulged 
in such hysteria again—of the obligations of Roumania as a member of the 
League of Nations. 

4. M. Corbin said that he trusted his Government would again be able 
to tranquillise the Little Entente, and to bring them in to the practical pro- 
jects of France in this respect. But he did hope most earnestly that, while 
these economic suggestions were maturing, the Little Entente would not be 
excited by “The Times’ and other organs of the British press with any more 
talk about treaty revision for the present. 

5. Sir Robert Vansittart added that there were two considerations which 
he should wish to impress on M. Corbin and which he should wish the latter 
to put to the French Government. The first was that there should be no 
unnecessary delay in these Franco-Italian discussions, whether as regards 
general questions or those that affected the two parties in particular; and, 
secondly, and particularly as regards the first category of question, that His 
Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom should be kept thoroughly 
informed both as to what was passing and as to what might be in the wind. 

Iam, &c., 
O. SARGENT 


No. 274 


Sir R. Graham (Rome) to Sir R. Vansittart (Received Fuly 26, 7.0 p.m.) 
No. 190 Telegraphic [C 6640/2092/3] 


ROME, July 26, 1933, 4.25 p.m. 
Bearing in mind considerations advanced in your despatch No. 585! I 
discussed this question with Signor Mussolini yesterday evening. He said 
that for reasons already given to me he disliked concerting precautionary 
action but that if and when matter had to be raised at Geneva Italian 
Government would certainly give their support and collaboration. He had 
already intimated to German Government how strong his feelings were on 
the subject, and if Herr Hitler’s assurances were of any value idea of German 
incursion into Austria might be excluded. Signor Mussolini admitted how- 
ever that while Herr Hitler was giving such assurances members of Bavarian 
Government were making provocative speeches, organising demonstrations 
on frontier and abusing Austria on the Munich wireless. Fact was that there 
seemed to be six if not seven members of the German Government who acted 
from time to time as Foreign Minister. Hitler (who rarely seemed to be in 
Berlin), Neurath, Goring (who had wanted to come to Rome to sign Pact), 
von Papen, Goebbels and Rosenberg not to mention General Blomberg who 
was brought into all discussions on foreign affairs. This rendered dealing 
with German Government a. matter of considerable difficulty. 


1 No. 257 
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Signor Mussolini’s advice to Austrian Government had been to keep a 
strong guard on the frontier. But Austrian situation was also anomalous. 
Only that morning French Chargé d’Affaires had informed him of an 
Austrian démarche in Paris asking to be allowed to increase Austrian army 
and French had consented to the tune of 8,o00 men. It was strange that no 
similar démarche had been made in Rome and His Excellency wondered what 
had happened in London. 

In so far as I can interpret Signor Mussolini’s frame of mind it is that 
owing to affinity between Nazis[m] and Fascism Italy can at present time 
exercise a special influence at Berlin. If she made a common front with 
France and Great Britain against Germany she would not only lose this 
influence but would drive Germans into an attitude of open defiance. 


No. 275 


Mr. Harvey (Paris) to Sir R. Vansittart (Received July 27) 
No. 177 Saving: Telegraphic [C 6629/653/18] 
PARIS, July 26, 1933 

Your telegram No. 121.! 

I left a memorandum embodying your instructions at Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs yesterday afternoon and called by appointment on M. Massigli today. 

2. M. Massigli said that the question was of great interest to the French 
Government whose views on the necessity of preventing Germany from 
evading the Treaty provisions and building up an air force were absolutely 
in accord with those of His Majesty’s Government. I drew his attention to 
the British and French memoranda of March 29 and May 1, 1928 respec- 
tively describing the practice of the two Governments in regard to the issue 
of permits and he agreed that the two Governments must strictly observe 
these provisions. He said that the French Air Ministry was in close touch 
with the French air industry and there could be no question of evasion. He 
emphasised the importance of Italy agreeing to do likewise. 

3. M. Massigli said that a reply on these lines would be furnished in due 
course.2, The French Government felt however that the present situation 
in Germany in regard to air matters had largely grown up as the result of 
the laxness with which the Powers had permitted German violation of 
Treaty provisions and rearmament to proceed for so many months without 
protest. In their reply to His Majesty’s Government the French Government 
would probably suggest that the time had now really come for a joint protest 
at Berlin on the subject. 


1 No. 268. 2 See No. 286. 


CHAPTER VI 


Representations to the German Government with 
regard to (1) Air rearmament, (11) German inter- 
ference in Austria: exchanges with the French and 
Italian Governments over the question of Austria: 
Sir R. Vansittart’s memorandum of August 28 


(July 27—-August 31, 1933) 
No. 276 


Sir R. Vansittart to Mr. Harvey (Paris) 
No. 130 Telegraphic [|W 8347/40/98] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, july 27, 1933, 4.30 p.m. 

Your despatch No. 1018!, 

Please inform French Government that His Majesty’s Government would 
be glad to agree to their suggestion for further Anglo-French conversations. 

It would be difficult to arrange them before September, and I would 
suggest that, if meeting of Bureau could be postponed for a short while, they 
might begin about September 18. 

If agreeable to the French Government or? conversations might be held in 
Paris. 

I will discuss with Mr. Henderson possibility of postponing Bureau. 


1 No. 251. 2 In the telegram as drafted this word read ‘the’. 


No. 277 


Str R. Vansittart to Mr. Newton (Berlin) 
No. 134 Telegraphic [C 6742/245/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, July 27, 1933, 7.30 p.m. 
Sir H. Rumbold’s telegrams Nos. 152' and 1532 and despatch No. 6323; 
and your despatch No. 6624 and your telegram No. 47 Saving’. 


You should make the following communication orally to the German 
Minister for Foreign Affairs. 


1 No. 219. 2 No. 222. 3 No. 223. 
4 No. 231. 5 No. 256. 
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Begins. 

The attention of His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom has 
recently been drawn to certain statements made by the German Air Minister 
and officials of the German Air Ministry relating to the aerial armament of 
Germany. These statements are as follows: 

(1) On June 24, the day following the publication in Germany of an 
announcement that provocative pamphlets had been dropped from aero- 
planes on Berlin, the German Air Minister stated that he would ‘do his 
utmost to be able to build at least one or two (police) aeroplanes’. 

(2) On June 24 the Secretary of State in the German Air Ministry, also 
with reference to the events of the preceding day, declared that ‘in no 
circumstances can we admit further postponement of question of equality of 
rights in the air or on land’. 

(3) On June ro Herr Bolle, an official of the German Air Ministry, in- 
formed the British Air Attaché in Berlin to the effect that the German firm 
of Arado had never built anything other than high-powered military types 
of single-seaters, that it was useless to try to keep secret the fact that Germany 
was arming in the air and it was inevitable that a re-armament programme 
such as that now in progress should become known, and that the building of 
military prototypes had in fact not been thought particularly dangerous, as 
it was anticipated that such an activity would not be considered of sufficient 
importance to justify a protest; as to the present building programme, it was 
realised that a risk was being run, but that the number of service aircraft 
available, in addition to those now being built, made such a small total that 
they did not amount to a force of any consequence. 

(4) On June 26 the British Air Attaché in Berlin was told by the Secretary 
of State at the German Air Ministry that the German people as a whole had 
reached such a state of revolt against the Peace Treaty that they were on the 
point of committing some violent breach of the restrictions to which they are 
subjected by it. 

(5) On July 15 the German Air Minister, after asking the British Air 
Attaché to convey to His Majesty’s Government his desire to purchase in the 
United Kingdom 25 to 50 aircraft for police purposes (a request on which 
the views of His Majesty’s Government have already been conveyed to the 
German Minister for Foreign Affairs)® said that it would take three or four 
months to produce suitable police aircraft in Germany and that he could not 
wait for so long. 

His Majesty’s Government feel sure that the statements made by the 
German Air Minister on June 24 and July 15 and by the Secretary of State 
at the German Air Ministry on June 24 and 26 were in no way intended to 
suggest an intention on the part of the German Government to establish a 
police or military air force in disregard of Germany’s obligations under 
Article 198 of the Treaty of Versailles and the Paris Air Agreement of 
May 22, 1926. They think also that there must be a misunderstanding as 
regards the statement made by the Secretary of State of the Air Ministry to 

6 See No. 262. 
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the British Air Attaché on June 10 that Germany was already manufacturing 
military aircraft. 

His Majesty’s Government would be glad to be assured that this view of 
the statements in question is correct. The German Government will under- 
stand the anxiety of His Majesty’s Government in this matter if they will 
refer to the communication in which His Majesty’s Government informed 
them, on September 19 [18], 1932, that they could give no countenance or 
encouragement to the disregard of treaty obligations.’ 

Ends. 

Repeated to Paris and Rome. 


7 See Volume IV in this Series, No. 92. 


No. 278 


Sir R. Vansittart to Mr. Harvey (Paris) and Sir R. Graham (Rome) 
No. 122 Saving': Telegraphic [C 6742/245/18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, July 27, 1933, 7.30 p.m. 
My telegram No. 134 to Berlin.? 


You should inform French (Italian) Government of communication which 
His Majesty’s Chargé d’Affaires at Berlin has been instructed to make to 
German Government. 

It should be explained to French (Italian) Government that His Majesty’s 
Government in the United Kingdom decided to make this communication 
in the first place independently to the German Government in view of the 
fact that it is largely based on information given only to the British Air 
Attaché in Berlin. 

You should add that French (Italian) Government will realise importance 
which we attach to mutual consultation and joint action with them, should 
German reply be unsatisfactory. 

Repeated to Berlin. 


' No. 122 Saving to Paris, No. 191 to Rome. 2 No. 277. 


No. 279 


Sir R. Vansittart to Sir R. Graham (Rome) 
No. 194 Telegraphic [C 6640/2092/3] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, July 27, 1933, 10.45 p.m. 
Your telegram No. 190.! 
The Austrian Minister has made a request here for increase of 8,000 men 
in Austrian army for six months. Our reply is still under consideration. 
Austrian Minister had stated that similar representations had been made 
both to French and Italian Governments. On enquiry I learn that in case of 


1 No. 274. 
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latter the request was submitted only to Italian representatives at Geneva. 

We have suggested to Austrian Legation that it would be well to put the 

question also to Signor Mussolini and they have passed this on to Vienna. 
Repeated to Vienna. 


No. 280 


Mr. Newton (Berlin) to Sir R. Vansittart (Received Fuly 28, 3.15 p.m.) 
No. 165 Telegraphic: by telephone [C 6716/653/18] 


BERLIN, July 28, 1933 

Your telegram No. 134.! 

Minister for Foreign Affairs is away and Secretary of State is unable to 
see me until tomorrow morning. 

Meanwhile I should be glad if I could be authorised for obvious personal 
reasons to omit mention of Herr Bolle by name and also mention of date. On 
the other hand paragraph 3 might be strengthened by reference to incident 
reported in Air Attaché’s memorandum to Air Ministry No. 87/32 of April 28, 
1932.2, Paragraph 3 would then begin as follows: “The British Air Attaché 
during a. . .3 to the Deutsche Verkehrsfliegerschule at Warnemiinde on 
April 25, 1932 observed two new single-seater fighter aircraft which he was 
informed at the time had been built in Arado works at Warnemiinde. Our 
Air Attaché was lately informed at German Air Ministry that except for the 
two attempts at building the two-seater aircraft the firm of Arado had in 
recent years only built high-powered military types of single-seater aero- 
planes. Colonel Herring was further informed that it was useless to try to 
keep secret.’ (and continue to end of paragraph 3 as in Foreign Office 
telegram No. 134). 

In penultimate paragraph intimation in last sentence was not made by 
Secretary of State but his personal assistant Bolle and quibble might be made 
in regard to words ‘statement’. I would suggest that sentence should read :— 

‘They think also that there must be a misunderstanding as regards 
intimation given to Air Attaché that Germany was already manufacturing 
military aircraft.’ 

t No. 277. 2 Not printed. See enclosure 1 in No. 223. 

3 The text is here uncertain. | 


No. 281 


Sir R. Vansittart to Mr. Newton (Berlin) 
No. 137 Telegraphic: by telephone [C 6716/653/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, July 28, 1933, 6.0 p.m. 
Your telegram No. 165.! 
(1) You may amend beginning of paragraph 3 to read, begins:—‘Recently 
an official of the German Air Ministry informed the British Air Attaché in 
1 No. 280. 
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Berlin to the effect that, except for two attempts at building two-seater air- 
craft, the German firm of Arado had in recent years only built high-powered 
military types of single-seater aeroplanes. Colonel Herring was further in- 
formed that it was useless’-—ends, and continue as in text in my telegram 134.? 
I do not think our case would be strengthened by a reference to Air 
Attache’s visit of over a year ago. 
(2) You may amend penultimate paragraph as you suggest. 


2 No. 277. 


No. 282 


Mr. Harvey (Paris) to Sir R. Vansittart (Received Fuly 29) 
No. 181 Saving: Telegraphic [C 6735/653/18] 


PARIS, July 28, 1933 

Your telegram No. 122 Saving.! 

I informed Ministry for Foreign Affairs this morning. They expressed 
themselves as thoroughly satisfied with action being taken by His Majesty’s 
Chargé d’Affaires in Berlin. Upon receipt of German reply and in the event 
of its proving unsatisfactory, they will be fully prepared to concert with us 
in considering joint action. 

2. They observed that instances quoted in our communication to German 
Government referred exclusively to equipment, whilst they, for their part, 
could quote instances connected with training of effectives. 


1 No. 278. 


No. 283 


Minute by Mr. Eden 


[W 9015/40/98] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, July 28, 1933 

The French Ambassador called to see me this afternoon and asked whether 
I could give any information as to our reply to the French Government’s 
invitation to disarmament conversations. I said that His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had carefully considered this matter and would be glad to accept this 
invitation, and would suggest that conversations might conveniently take 
place in Paris about the 18th September, if this were agreeable to the French 
Government. 

I had seen Mr. Henderson that morning and he had told me that it was 
now his intention not to summon the Bureau before the 9th October. The 
French Ambassador expressed his relief at this and his pleasure that His 
Majesty’s Government were accepting the invitation to conversations. He 
added that he thought that the conversations in which Lord Londonderry 
and I had participated in Paris! had been definitely useful and the new con- 


t On June 8. See Nos. 207 and 208. 
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versations might follow this precedent. I replied that I thought that on this 
occasion we must go, if possible, deeper into the subject, and I hoped that 
the French Government would find it possible to tell us their mind frankly. 
I had noticed that M. Massigli had said that the conversations with Mr. Hen- 
derson were not necessarily the French Government’s last word. If the 
conversations between two Governments were to be really useful, we must 
know what was in truth the French mind on this problem now, and the 
French Ambassador replied that he had no doubt that the French Govern- 
ment would find it easier to be completely frank with us than they had been 
with Mr. Henderson, and he was confident that they would be very glad of 
such an opportunity of an exchange of views. 
A. E. 


No. 284 


Mr, Newton (Berlin) to Sir R. Vansittart (Received Fuly 30, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 166 Telegraphic [C 6745/653/18] 


BERLIN, july 29, 1933, 9.30 p.m. 
Your telegram No. 137.! 


I have made oral communication as amended to Secretary of State 
July 29. So soon as he had made sure of its various points Herr von Biilow 
proceeded to make the following reply. 

He began by saying that he much disliked receipt of my communication 
and felt it was unfriendly of His Majesty’s Government to make such repre- 
sentations. He saw no reason for anxiety shown nor any necessity of His 
Majesty’s Government to cross these bridges before they came to them. 
Although French press had often been full of accusations against Germany 
French Government had never thought fit to make such representations as 
were now being made by His Majesty’s Government. 

1. Dealing then with the five statements he explained as regards No. (1) 
that the Air Ministry had been inundated by telegrams of protest and 
had made statement to calm public opinion. Herr von Bilow thought, 
however, that the point was sufficiently covered by reply already given by 
Air Minister to Air Attaché that he had not ordered any police aeroplanes 
(see my telegram Saving No. 47? of July 18). He referred moreover to state- 
ment reported in my telegram No. 1643 of July 26 and said that this was to 
be taken as an official communiqué which showed that no infringement had 
occurred or was intended. 


1 No. 281. 2 No. 256. 

3 Not printed. This telegram quoted an official statement which had appeared in some 
German newspapers that morning. The statement read: ‘Certain English newspapers have 
reported an alleged infraction by Germany of Paris Air Agreement which has led to a 
démarche by English Chargé d’Affaires in Berlin. An English protest in Berlin has not taken 
place and could not for that matter take place as a violation of provisions of Paris Agreement 
has neither occurred nor come into question.’ 
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2. He said that if the Secretary of State in the Air Ministry had made 
statement of this nature he did not see it went beyond what was constantly 
maintained in regard to disarmament by German Government in Geneva 
and elsewhere. 

3. While taking special exception to these statements and the use made 
thereof, he begged to doubt whether they had ever been made. He said 
specifically that no firm had built or is building military aircraft and ex- 
pressed surprise that if the Air Attaché had understood such statements to 
have been made he should have reported them without verifying them by 
reference to higher authorities. He proposed that Secretary of State in the 
Air Ministry should invite Colonel Herring to call and clear the matter 
up in presence of official concerned. I said that so far as His Majesty’s 
Government were concerned this seemed to me unnecessary as all they wanted 
was an assurance that they were correct in believing that there had been a 
misunderstanding. As, however, he pressed point and mentioned that if 
matter could not be cleared up satisfactorily it would be the Air Attaché’s 
last visit to the Air Ministry, I concurred. 

4. Herr von Biilow said that Secretary of State in the Air Ministry might 
be sometimes carried away by his feelings but he could not believe he went 
so far as had been reported. He again complained that such reports should 
be made without further verification. 

5. He said that Air Minister had evidently been misunderstood. Air 
Minister had definitely stated that he had not ordered any police aeroplanes 
and his subsequent reference to machines supplied to Austria and to his desire 
to have similar machines was perhaps more a criticism than a request though 
it was of course the case that if Austrian Government could have such air- 
craft German Government would like them too. I pointed out that state- 
ment really cited in (5) was that made by the Air Minister to the effect that 
it would take three or four months to produce suitable police aircraft in 
Germany and that he could not wait so long. Herr von Biilow said that he 
thought there might be some misunderstanding here as to what had been 
said but that in any case the point was covered by communiqué mentioned 
in (1). 

Herr von Bilow went on to say that one reason why he felt our represen- 
tations were particularly unjustified and uncalled for was that German 
Government were most anxious and had been pressing for abolition of all 
military aircraft. 

Although I emphasized that His Majesty’s Government felt sure that 
statements cited were in no way intended to suggest a German intention to 
disregard treaty obligations and only wished to be assured that their view 
was correct—an assurance which I understood to be contained in explana- 
tions which he had given me—Herr von Bilow reiterated what he had said 
at the beginning. He asked me to mention that he took my representations 
in bad part and especially referred to British memorandum of September 18, 
1932. He said a great deal had happened since then, amongst other things 
declaration of December 11, 1932, regarding German equality. Fact that 
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His Majesty’s Government could make their representations at all was a 
striking illustration of Germany’s intolerable situation which exposed her to 
such one-sided steps without it being open to her to take corresponding steps 
if such should seem to her to be called for in the case of other countries. 


No. 285 


Lord Tyrrell (Paris) to Str R. Vansittart (Received July 31) 


No. 1096 [C' 6760/2092/3] 
PARIS, July 29, 1933 
His Majesty’s representative at Paris presents his compliments to the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs and has the honour to transmit to him 
copy of a note from the French Ministry for Foreign Affairs, respecting 
German subversive activities against Austria. 


ENcLosur_E IN No. 285 
Note communicated by French Ministry for Foreign Affairs 


PARIS, le 29 jutllet 1933 


Par note en date du 26 juillet 1933,' PAmbassade de Sa Majesté britannique 
a bien voulu donner connaissance au Ministére des Affaires étrangéres d’une 
démarche faite par le Dr. Dollfuss auprés de Sir John Simon afin d’obtenir 
l’appui du Gouvernement britannique contre l’ingérence du Gouvernement 
allemand dans les affaires autrichiennes. 

Cette ingérence se manifeste notamment: 


Par de nombreux actes de terrorisme; 

Par le lancement de tracts séditieux du haut d’aéroplanes sur le territoire 
autrichien ; 

Par des émissions radiophoniques invitant le peuple autrichien a faire 
Opposition 4 son Gouvernement actuel. 


Le Gouvernement de Sa Majesté britannique estime que l’agitation entre- 
tenue en Autriche par le Gouvernement allemand est inadmissible, au 
lendemain surtout de la signature du Pacte d’Entente et de Collaboration, et 
que la requéte du Dr. Dollfuss est légitime et fondée. 

Le Ministére des Affaires étrangéres a ’honneur de faire savoir a l’Am- 
bassade d’Angleterre que le Gouvernement de la République partage pleine- 
ment le sentiment du Gouvernement de Sa Majesté britannique et qu’il est 
comme lui vivement préoccupé de I’état de choses actuel en Autriche, lequel 
constitue un obstacle a l’apaisement indispensable des esprits et pourrait, en 
se perpétuant, devenir une véritable menace pour la paix. I] est donc tout 
disposé a joindre ses efforts 4 ceux du Gouvernement de Sa Majesté britan- 
nique et, éventuellement, du Gouvernement italien, pour mettre fin sans 
délai 4 une situation qu’il juge dangereuse. 


t Not printed. This note was sent in accordance with Foreign Office instructions in 
No. 271. 
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Les vues exposées par la note de PAmbassade appellent, toutefois, de la 
part du Gouvernement frangais les observations suivantes: 


(a) En ce qui concerne les émissions subversives par T.S.F., le Gouverne- 
ment britannique fait ressortir qu’elles sont contraires 4 la résolution adoptée 
le 13 mai dernier par l’Office international de la Radiodiffusion de Lucerne? 
dont le texte est annexé a la note de l’Ambassade. 

Ce document n’est, toutefois, qu’un extrait de la résolution adoptée par 
Office international de Radiodiffusion quelques jours avant l’ouverture de 
la Conférence européenne radio-électrique de Lucerne. I] n’a qu’un carac- 
tére administratif et technique. La conférence n’a pas, quant a elle, été 
appelée a s’occuper officiellement de la diffusion systématique de commu- 
nications spécialement destinées aux auditeurs en pays étrangers. Rien 
d’ailleurs dans les textes préparatoires ou définitifs de Lucerne n’interdit une 
émission dans la langue d’un autre pays lorsque cette langue est également 
parlée dans le pays émetteur. A une intervention fondée sur la résolution 
du 13 mai, il serait donc possible a Allemagne de répondre que la propa- 
gande incriminée est destinée a ses propres citoyens. 

C’est pourquoi le Gouvernement de la République ne considére pas les 
textes de Lucerne comme susceptibles de fournir une base indiscutable a la 
protestation qui doit étre élevée a Berlin. I] estimerait préférable de fonder 
cette démarche sur le respect du principe de non-intervention dans les 
affaires intérieures de pays voisins et serait particuliérement heureux qu'il 
parfit possible au Gouvernement de Sa Majesté britannique d’adopter le 
méme point de vue. 

(6) Pour ce qui est des deux autres griefs exposés par le Chancelier 
d’Autriche, a savoir: la violation de la souveraineté autrichienne par des 
aéroplanes allemands en vue de lancer des tracts séditieux et les attentats 
terroristes auxquels se livrent certaines associations qui prennent leur in- 
spiration a Berlin, ils constituent, de l’avis du Gouvernement frangais, une 
violation caractérisée de l’article 80 du Traité de Paix. 


La gravité de la situation conduit le Gouvernement de Sa Majesté britan- 
nique a envisager l’application de l’article 11, § 2, du Pacte de la Société 
des Nations. Toutefois, 4 son avis, un recours a la procédure qu’implique 
cette disposition pourrait étre évité si les Puissances intéressées étaient dis- 
posées 4 se consulter dans l’esprit du Pacte d’Entente et de Collaboration et 
si en conséquence la Grande-Bretagne, I’Italie et la France s’entendaient 
pour intervenir directement auprés du Reich, en vue d’obtenir qu’il soit 
mis fin sans délai 4 toute activité subversive contre le Gouvernement 
autrichien. 

Le Gouvernement de la République se rallie dés maintenant a la procédure 
suggérée par le Gouvernement de Sa Majesté britannique. II estimerait, 
toutefois, opportun que dans leur démarche 4 Berlin les Puissances prissent 
soin de ne se point fonder sur le texte méme du Pacte d’Entente et de Colla- 
boration, car il n’apparait pas que la question d’Autriche puisse étre propre- 


2 See No. 272. 
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ment comptée au nombre de celles que vise l’article 1* dudit pacte. Il 
pourrait étre seulement rappelé au Gouvernement allemand qu’en signant 
récemment cet acte international, il s’est engagé moralement a se placer, 
d’une facon générale, dans l’esprit dont témoigne son préambule et qui tend 
a la réalisation d’une détente en Europe. Le Gouvernement de la Répu- 
blique suggére, d’autre part, que référence soit faite au cours de la démarche 
a larticle 80 du Traité de Versailles. 

Enfin, le Gouvernement de la République croit devoir inférer de la com- 
munication de l’Ambassade que dans le cas ow les représentations des 
Puissances 4 Berlin demeureraient sans effet, le Gouvernement de Sa 
Majesté britannique serait dispos¢, au besoin, a porter la question devant la 
Société des Nations, par application du deuxiéme paragraphe de l’article 11 
du Pacte. 

Le Gouvernement frangais serait reconnaissant 4 lAmbassade de lui 
confirmer que tel est bien le point de vue du Gouvernement de Sa Majesté 
britannique. 


No. 286 


Lord Tyrrell (Parts) to Sir R. Vanstttart (Received July 31) 


No. 1097 [C 6759/653/18] 
PARIS, July 29, 1933 
His Majesty’s representative at Paris presents his compliments to the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, and has the honour to transmit to him 
copy of a note from the French Ministry for Foreign Affairs, dated the 28th 
July, respecting German police aircraft. 


ENCLosurRE IN No. 286 
Note from French Ministry for Foreign Affairs to British Embassy, Paris 


PARIS, le 28 juillet, 1933 


Par une note en date du 25 juillet,' l’ Ambassade d’Angleterre a bien voulu 
signaler a l’attention du Ministre des Affaires étrangéres une démarche faite 
par M. Goering, Ministre allemand de l’Air, auprés de |’Attaché aéro- 
nautique de l’Ambassade de Sa Majesté a Berlin, en vue d’obtenir l’autorisa- 
tion d’acquérir en Angleterre un certain nombre d’avions destinés 4 la police. 
M. Goering faisait valoir qu’une autorisation semblable avait déja été 
accordée au Gouvernement autrichien; au surplus, il était prét a prendre 
l’engagement que les pilotes des avions seraient, non des policiers, mais des 
membres civils de sociétés sportives aéronautiques; enfin, il ajoutait que si 
lautorisation qu’il sollicitait était refusée par le Gouvernement britannique, 
les achats seraient effectués en France. 

L’enquéte faite par le Gouvernement de Sa Majesté ayant établi que le 
précédent qu’invoquait M. Goering n’existait pas, l’Ambassadeur d’Angle- 


t Not printed. This note embodied the instructions in No. 268. See No. 275. 
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terre 4 Berlin a été invité notamment a faire savoir au Ministre de l’Air que 
Popération qu’il avait en vue ne pouvait avoir lieu et que des firmes britan- 
niques ne sauraient étre autorisées 4 vendre des a¢ronefs au Gouvernement 
allemand pour des fins interdites par accord de 1926. 

En portant ces informations 4 la connaissance du Gouvernement de la 
République, l’ Ambassade d’ Angleterre a bien voulu ajouter que le Gouverne- 
ment de Sa Majesté supposait que le Gouvernement frangais partageait sa 
manieére de voir et qu’il ne saurait, par conséquent, étre question d’une vente 
d’aéronefs par des firmes frangaises au Gouvernement allemand en violation 
de l’accord précité. 

En remerciant l’Ambassade d’Angleterre de son obligeante communica- 
tion, le Ministére des Affaires étrangéres a l’honneur de lui faire savoir que 
lopinion exprimée par elle au nom du Gouvernement de Sa Majesté est 
partagée sans réserve par le Gouvernement de la République. Celui-ci, 
comme le Gouvernement britannique, estime qu’il ne peut étre question, 
pour les signataires de l’Accord de Paris, d’autoriser la fourniture a |’Alle- 
magne d’aéronefs pour des fins contraires aux stipulations de cet accord, 
notamment, en vue de la constitution d’une aviation de police. Le Gouverne- 
ment francais n’a aucune raison de penser que la menace adress¢e par M. 
Goering a l’ Attaché de l’Air britannique d’acheter éventuellement en France 
le matériel dont il avait besoin puisse se fonder sur une réalité quelconque; 
il n’en continuera pas moins a veiller 4 ce qu’aucune entreprise frangaise ne 
s’associe 4 un trafic qui doit étre considéré comme illicite. 

Le Ministére des Affaires étrangéres ajoute que, dans l’esprit du Gouverne- 
ment frangais, l’initiative prise par M. Goering doit appeler d’autres suites. 
Ce ne sont pas seulement les Gouvernements belge, britannique, frangais et 
italien qui sont tenus de respecter les accords dont ils sont signataires; une 
obligation au moins aussi impérieuse incombe également au Gouvernement 
allemand. Or, la démarche du Ministre de l’Air manifeste la volonté d’un 
des membres du Gouvernement du Reich, Président du Conseil de Prusse, de 
s affranchir d’une disposition essentielle de Accord de Paris. 

Elle prend ainsi sa place dans une série de mesures prises surtout au cours 
de ces derniers mois et par lesquelles les autorités allemandes tendent a recon- 
stituer l’aviation militaire dont les Accords de Paris, conformément au Traité 
de Versailles, ont maintenu l’interdiction; organisation d’un corps d’aviateurs 
militaires sous le couvert de la création d’un corps d’aviateurs nazis; en- 
couragements de toutes sortes a l’aviation dite sportive; formation d’un 
nombre de pilotes hors de proportion avec les besoins de la flotte commerciale; 
omission des mesures de publicité prévues par les accords en ce qui concerne 
l’enregistrement des nouveaux pilotes et des nouveaux appareils; subventions 
allou€es aux organisations aériennes; construction d’appareils susceptibles 
d’utilisation militaire, &c. 

Le Ministére des Affaires étrangéres ne doit pas dissimuler les préoccupa- 
tions croissantes que cette situation inspire au Gouvernement de la Répu- 
blique. Ce n’est pas assez de dire que le traité et les accords subséquents, 
méme ceux qui ont été passés auprés [sic Paprés] le Traité de Locarno, 
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se trouvent violés; par les mesures prises au cours de ces derniers mois, le 
Gouvernement allemand tend 4 créer une situation telle que la réalisation 
du programme qu’étudie la Conférence du Désarmement en vue d’une 
réduction des armements aériens risque de se trouver compromise. A diverses 
reprises, soit par des communications officielles, soit dans les échanges de 
vues auxquels ont donné lieu les travaux de la Conférence du Désarmement, 
le Gouvernement francais a eu l’occasion de marquer au Gouvernement 
britannique les appréhensions que lui causaient des mesures qui, sans avoir 
en général la gravité de celles qui sont signalées, n’en manifestaient pas moins 
la tendance a s’affranchir des stipulations du traité. La réserve que, dans un 
esprit de conciliation et de bonne volonté, les Puissances avaient cependant 
observée 4 l’égard de ces premiers manquements, a été interprétée par les 
autorités allemandes comme un encouragement a persévérer. Les derniéres 
initiatives prises par M. Goering donnent une occasion d’arréter le Reich 
dans la voie ou il s’est engagé. Le Gouvernement de la République espére 
donc que le Gouvernement britannique acceptera de s’associer 4 lui pour 
demander a Berlin les explications nécessaires sur des mesures qui constituent 
d’évidentes violations du traité et qui trahissent l’orientation injustifiable de 
la politique poursuivie par le Reich en matiére aéronautique. 

Des représentations d’une telle nature ne peuvent étre efficaces que si elles 
s’accompagnent d’exemples précis. Le Gouvernement de la République 
verrait, de ce point de vue, avantage, si le Gouvernement britannique 
accueille favorablement sa suggestion, 4 ce que, avant qu’il y soit donné 
suite, des représentants qualifiés des autorités compétentes des deux pays 
procédent a l’examen en commun des renseignements dont il est possible de 
faire état. 

En priant l Ambassade de Sa Majesté de bien vouloir saisir le Gouverne- 
ment britannique de la proposition qui précéde, le Ministére des Affaires 
étrangéres lui serait obligé d’indiquer que, en ce qui le concerne, le Gouverne- 
ment de la République est dés maintenant prét 4 donner les instructions 
nécessaires pour que cet examen en commun puisse avoir lieu sans délai.? 


2 Lord Tyrrell telegraphed a summary of this note to the Foreign Office on July 29. 


No. 287 


Mr. Newton (Berlin) to Sir R. Vansittart (Received Augie 5) 
No. 752 [C 6933/653/18] 
BERLIN, July 31, 1933 
Sir, 

With reference to my telegram No. 166! of the 29th July, I have the honour 
to transmit herewith the text of the communication? which I made that day 
orally to the Secretary of State asking for confirmation of the view of His 
Majesty’s Government that it was not the intention of the German Govern- 


3 No. 284. 2 Not printed. 
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ment to establish a police or military air force in disregard of treaty obliga- 
tions. Herr von Biilow must, I think, have been already familiar with the 
contents of this communication, which was sent to me in code, as, after I had 
read it to him twice, he began at once with his reply, for which he seemed to 
have notes in readiness. 

2. As you will have seen from my telegram, Herr von Biilow showed him- 
self unrepentant and uncompromising, an attitude on his part which is, in 
my experience, characteristic. He complained strongly that His Majesty’s 
Government should have made representations at all on such grounds, which 
seemed to him quite inadequate, and he used the occasion to press Germany’s 
claims to equality. While showing special resentment in regard to the con- 
tents of [para.] 3 of my communication, he seemed a little embarrassed in 
dealing with the remarks of the German Minister for Aerial Communications, 
quoted in [para.] 5. He did not comment on Herr GoGring’s statement that 
‘it would take three or four months to produce suitable police aircraft in 
Germany, and that he could not wait so long’, until I drew his special atten- 
tion to this remark as being the real substance of what was cited. He then 
referred for the second time to the statement in the press reported in my 
telegram No. 1643 of the 26th July. I had the impression that one reason for 
the issue of this statement was to cover indiscretions which it had been feared 
Herr Goring might have committed. 

I have, &c., 
B. GC. NEWTON 


3 Not printed. See No. 284, note 3. 


No. 288 


‘Sir R. Graham (Rome) to Sir R. Vansittart (Recetved August 1, 1.0 p.m.) 
No. 199 Telegraphic [C 6833/2092/3] 


ROME, August 1, 1933, 11.20 a.m. 

Your telegrams Nos. 197! and 1982. 

I have made several pressing requests for an answer. 

But Signor Mussolini left Rome on a provincial tour immediately after 
Hungarian visit3 and it seems impossible to obtain a definite reply until he 
returns on Friday.* 

I gather however that Italian Government have already made a strong 
representation at Berlin on their own account. 


1 Not printed. See No. 271, note 4. 
_ 2 Not printed. This telegram repeated to Rome, Paris telegram No. 185 Saving of 
July 29 which summarized the French note printed as No. 285. 

3 General Gémbés and M. de Kanya, the Hungarian Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
visited Rome from July 25 to 28. 
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No. 289 


Str R. Vansittart to Mr. Newton (Berlin) 
No. 139 Telegraphic [(C 6759/653/18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, August 1, 1933, 6.0 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 166.' | 

My view of Herr von Biilow’s comments on five points 1s as follows: 

1. Reply is not very satisfactory, but we must accept it as reference is to 
an official communiqué beyond which we should almost certainly be unable 
to obtain anything. 

2. It does not make any difference whether or not German Government 
has made statement of this nature before. What we asked for was an assur- 
ance that statement of Secretary of State in Air Ministry was not intended 
to suggest German intention to disregard treaty obligations. We are still 
waiting for this assurance, unless we are to understand that this point also is 
covered by above-mentioned official communiqué. 

g. Westill await an assurance that there was a misunderstanding as regards 
these statements. 

4. Unless Herr von Biilow can say that there was a misunderstanding on 
this point, we still await an assurance. 

5. We still need to know whether or not a statement was made. If Herr 
von Biilow replies in affirmative, you will be able to take note of his statement 
that point 1s covered by above-mentioned communiqué. 

You will no doubt have a further conversation with Herr von Biilow after 
interview between Air Attaché and Secretary of State in Air Ministry men- 
tioned in your telegram No. 166. This will give you the opportunity of 
clearing up the above-mentioned points. 

You should at this interview take the opportunity to point out to Herr von 
Biilow, with reference to the statement reported in the last paragraph of your 
telegram No. 166, that nothing which has happened since September 19, 1932 
has altered the truth of the statement which His Majesty’s Government in 
the United Kingdom made on that date that they ‘could give no countenance 
or encouragement to the disregard of treaty obligations’. 

Repeated to Paris and Rome. 

t No. 284. 


No. 290 


Sir R. Vansittart to Sir R. Graham (Rome) 
No. 201 Telegraphic [C 6826/211/3] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, August 1, 1933, 8.0 p.m. 
My telegram No. 194! and your telegram No. 19572. | 


1 No. 279. 

2 Not printed. In this telegram of July 29 Sir R. Graham reported, with reference to 
No. 279, that up to July 28 the Italian Government had heard nothing on the subject of the 
Austrian request either from Vienna or from Geneva. 
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Austrian Chargé d’ Affaires has been informed that we should be prepared 
to agree to establishment of proposed force of 8,000 auxiliaries for the purpose 
of crushing terrorist activities of National-Socialists subject to 


(1) following conditions stated by Austrian Minister in Paris to French 
Government :— 


(a) an auxiliary force, fulfilling the functions of police in the interior and 
on the frontiers, will be constituted by the Austrian Government. 

(b) Despite its role of police, the force will be subordinated to the Minister 
of War; its instruction will be carried out by the army, and its members will 
be subject to military law and regulations. 

(c) Its effective strength, together with that of the army, cannot exceed 
the figure of 30,000 laid down in the Peace Treaty. 

(d) Recruitment will be for a maximum period of six months but in case 
of need the men may be recalled for service during the year following their 
discharge provided always that their total service shall not exceed twelve 
months. 

(e) The raising of these reserves will involve no increase in the armaments 
foreseen in the Treaty of St. Germain. 

(f) Members of the Federal Army on long leave will not be recalled. 

(g) Vacancies occurring in the gendarmerie or police where there is an 
excess in numbers over treaty figures will not be filled save in special cases. 


(2) Readiness of Italian Government, equally with that of French 
Government, to agree. 

(3) Embodiment of agreement in exchange of letters between Austrian 
Government and Governments of France, Italy and United Kingdom; 
exchange of letters would state reasons for request and conditions enumerated 
in (1) above. 

I trust that Italian Government have now been approached by Austrian 
Government and that they will also be ready to accept proposal subject to 
(1) and (3) above. 


French Government have represented, 


1. that it will also be necessary to secure agreement of Governments of 
Little Entente as signatories of Treaty of Saint Germain and as States 
contiguous to Austria; 

2. that Little Entente’s agreement could also be embodied in exchange of 
letters with Austrian Government. 

Repeated to Paris,3 Vienna, Prague, Belgrade and Bucharest. 


3 Lord Tyrrell was also informed on August 1, in Foreign Office telegram No. 131 
Saving, that the French Embassy in London had been told that day of His Majesty’s 
Government’s consent to the Austrian request subject to the conditions set out above. 
Lord Tyrrell was instructed to confirm this and to express the hope that the French Govern- 
ment would urge the Governments of the Little Entente countries to make no difficulties. 
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No. 291 


Sir R. Vansiitart to Lord Tyrrell (Parts) 
No. 128 Saving: Telegraphic [C 6760/2092/3] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, August 1, 1933 

Your telegram No. 185 Saving.! 

In view of French Government’s observations I would agree, subject to 
Italian Government’s views, that communication to German Government 
should be on following lines :— 

1, German Government would be informed that in spirit of Four-Power 
Pact three Powers desire to draw attention to German subversive activity 
in Austria (i.e. broadcasting and dropping of leaflets from German aero- 
planes) which seems to them to be inconsistent with the wish of the signa- 
tories of the Pact expressed in its preamble to strengthen confidence in peace 
in Europe with a view to dissipate [szc] the existing state of disquiet; these 
measures are also, in their view, in conflict with the principle of non-inter- 
vention in internal affairs of foreign countries and difficult to reconcile with 
Germany’s obligations under Article 80 of Treaty of Versailles. German 
Government would also be reminded—though no undue stress would be laid 
upon the point—of relevant extract (see my telegram No. 120 Saving?) from 
resolution adopted by ‘Office International de Radiodiffusion’ (with German 
representative’s concurrence) at Lucerne on May 13, 1933. 

2. German Government would be told that in taking this action three 
Powers are anxious to avoid a reference to paragraph 2 of Article 11 of 
Covenant under which they consider that whole matter would, in default of 
satisfactory settlement, clearly fall to be dealt with. 

Repeated to Rome and Vienna. 


t Not printed. This telegram summarized the French note printed in No. 285. 
2 No. 272. 


No. 292 


Sir R. Vansittart to Lord Tyrrell (Paris) 
No. 129 Saving: Telegraphic [C 6760/2092/3] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, August 1, 1933 

My immediately preceding telegram.! 

You should explain to French Government that it was never my intention 
to include a reference to terrorist acts in Austria. However deplorable these 
may be they originate within Austria unlike broadcasting and dropping of 
leaflets from aeroplanes, the origin of which subversive activities is demon- 
strably and incontrovertibly in Germany. Were we to refer to terrorist acts 
the German Government would certainly immediately reply that they could 
not be held responsible for measures taken by Austrian citizens. 

Repeated to Rome and Vienna. 


1 No. 291. 
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No. 293 


Minute by Sir R. Vanstttart 
[W 9066/40/98) 


FOREIGN OFFICE, August I, 1933 

At the conclusion of an interview on other matters this morning the 
French Ambassador spoke to me briefly about disarmament. He seemed to 
think that it would be very difficult for his Government, in view of the know- 
ledge which they already possessed as to German rearmament, to go much 
beyond a Convention providing for supervision. I told him that I did not 
think that a Convention providing for supervision only had the faintest 
chance of acceptance. He said that supervision would probably reveal a 
state of affairs in Germany which would be a shock to the French public. 
He wondered how far this state of affairs was realised, particularly by 
Mr. Arthur Henderson, whom the Germans had doubtless fed with fair words 
during his recent visit to Germany. M. Corbin said that it would be only 
fair and right that the British Government should also tell Mr. Henderson 
the other side of the picture, namely, some at least of the information in their 
possession as to German rearmament. He asked me if Mr. Henderson had 
any idea of how matters stood in this respect. 

It was a question which I am unable to answer since I do not know if 
anything in this sense has ever been said to him by any of our representatives 
at Geneva. If he has no idea at all I should not think it right to leave him 
in complete innocence; but I should be glad to discuss the question with 
Mr. Eden on his return. 


R. V. 


No. 294 


Sir R. Vansittart to His Majesty’s Representatives at Paris, Rome, Brussels, 
and Prague 


No. 136! Telegraphic [C 6873/653/18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, August 2, 1933, 3.25 p.m. 

My telegram No. 121 (No. 179) (No. 31)? (No. 5 Saving). 
His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom have had under con- 
sideration the most effective means of preventing the sale of foreign aircraft 
and engines and the manufacturing rights in such aircraft and engines to the 


1 No. 136 to Paris, No. 211 to Rome, No. 38 to Brussels, No. 25 to Prague. 

2 No. 268. 

3 Not printed. This telegram of July 27 to Prague informed Sir J. Addison of the action 
taken in Berlin on July 24 with regard to the sale of aircraft to Germany (see No. 267) and 
instructed him to inform the Czechoslovak Government of this and of His Majesty’s 
Government’s confidence that the Czechoslovak Government would agree on the importance 
of preventing their national aircraft industry from being used by the German Government 
to enable the latter to carry out what would amount to a unilateral clandestine violation of 
the Paris Air Agreement. 
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German Government for purposes forbidden by the Paris Air Agreement of 
May, 1926. 

Should the other Governments concerned be ready to take corresponding 
action His Majesty’s Government would be prepared to request British air- 
craft and engine manufacturers not to conclude any agreement for the sale 
of such material or of the manufacturing rights therein to the German 
Government direct or to any German Ministry or public authority, and 
particularly the police, unless they have received a categorical written 
assurance from the German Government that the material or rights in 
question will not be used for any purpose forbidden by the Paris Air Agree- 
ment. 

Please ask Government to which you are accredited to take similar action. 

(To Rome only). I would be glad of a reply to this telegram as soon as 
possible, as reply to my telegram No. 179 is still outstanding. 

Repeated to Washington. 


No. 295 


Sir R. Vansittart to Mr. Osborne (Washington) 
Nos. 347 and 348 Telegraphic [C 6873/653/18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, August 2, 1933, 3.25 p.m. 

My telegram to Paris No. 136.! 

This action is being taken as the result of a request by German Air Minister 
made through the British Air Attaché in Berlin to His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, for permission to buy 25 to 50 British aircraft for police purposes, and 
of an intimation by German Air Minister that if British aircraft were not 
forthcoming German requirements would be met from elsewhere. 

For your information Paris Air Agreement of May 1926 lays down that the 
German police may not possess aircraft and that no other special air police 
organisation shall exist in Germany. 

If you see no objection and consider that there is a chance of United States 
Government being prepared to take similar action, you should ask them to 
do so. You could base your request on unfortunate effect on Disarmament 
Conference of any German rearmament. 

Repeated to Paris, Rome, Brussels and Prague. 

t No. 294. 


No. 296 


Sir R. Graham (Rome) to Sir R. Vansittart (Received August 3, 2.10 p.m.) 
No. 202 Telegraphic [C 6894/2092/3] 


ROME, August 3, 1933, 11.40 a.m. 
Your telegram No. 203.! 


Reply of Italian Government is that they have already addressed a strong 
though friendly and confidential representation at Berlin much on the lines 


1 No. 291 was repeated to Rome as Foreign Office telegram No. 203. 
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that you suggest but have not yet, owing probably to absence of Ministers 
from Berlin, received an answer. It would be difficult for them to address a 
second representation before a reply to their first one had been received but 
they suggest that British and French Governments might consider Italian 
representations as already made and proceed on their own account. 


No. 297 


Sir R. Vansitiart to Sir R. Graham (Rome) 
No. 214 Telegraphic [C 6833/2092/3] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, August 3, 1933, 3.50 p.m. 

Following requests for the Italian Government’s co-operation in matters 
affecting Germany and Austria are outstanding :— 

1. Police aircraft:—my telegram No. 179! as developed by my telegram 
No. 2117. : 

2. German subversive activities in Austria:—my telegrams No. 1833 and 
No. 2034. 

3. Austrian auxiliary force of 8,000 men—my telegram No. 2015. 

Italian Government have agreed to co-operate if necessary as regards 
German attitude to air clauses—your telegram No. 194° and possible Nazi 
incursion into Austria:—your telegram No. 190’. 

Above 1s for your guidance only. 


t No. 268. 2 No. 294. 3 No. 271. 

4 See No. 296, note 1. 5 No. 290. 

6 Not printed. This telegram of July 29 reported that the Italian Government favoured 
mutual consultation and co-operation in the matter under reference. 

7 No. 274. 


No. 298 


Sir R. Vansittart to Mr. Newton (Berlin) 
No. 140 Telegraphic [C 6891/653/18) 
FOREIGN OFFICE, August 3, 1933, 5.0 p.m. 


German Ambassador mentioned to me yesterday interview reported in 
your telegram No. 166! in regard to German aviation. The German Govern- 
ment were used to this kind of thing on the part of the French, but they were 
profoundly pained that such an attitude should be adopted by us. 

I said that the German Government had left us no option but to take this 
action and that it had been taken in the most moderate possible way. Neither 
he nor I wished to go over the whole ground again, and part of it was in fact 
already covered by the official communiqué to which Herr von Biilow had 
alluded. That was a pronouncement by the German Government and as 
such we accepted it. For the rest, he must surely understand that we could 
not allow such statements as we understood to have been made to our Air 


™ No. 284. 
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Attaché to be passed over in silence. It might be that as Herr von Bulow had 
intimated, there was some misunderstanding in the matter, or that the 
German officials in question, although in high and responsible positions, had 
spoken without authority. In any case we could not allow a statement of the 
kind we understood to have been made to pass without comment. The 
officials in question might, had we done so, claim that we had been given 
due notice and had taken no notice, and that therefore we were consenting 
parties to action which we must not be taken to approve. 

Herr von Biilow had alluded to the British memorandum of September 18, 
1932. I had in reply asked you to call Herr von Bilow’s attention to the 
statement in that memorandum that His Majesty’s Government ‘could give 
no countenance or encouragement to the disregard of treaty obligations’. 
That, of course, still held good. 

If the German Government or German officials wished to discuss matters 
of this nature or to put forward expressions of their views, the right place was 
at Geneva where the Disarmament Conference would reassemble in the 
early autumn, and not to indulge in this kind of thing with the representative 
of one Power. 

I understood, and Herr von Hoesch confirmed this, that our Air Attaché 
was to call at the German Air Ministry and clear up the matter in the presence 
of the official concerned. It might be that this further interview would reveal 
that, as Herr von Biilow intimated, there had been some misunderstanding. 
If that should not prove to be the case, the German Government had nobody 
but themselves to thank for the fact that this enquiry had been made at 
Berlin, and I hoped that he would make this clear to Herr von Bilow. 

Repeated to Rome and Paris. 


No. 299 


Lord Tyrrell (Parts) to Sir R. Vansittart (Received August 4) 
No. 189 Saving: Telegraphic [C 6898/653/18) 
PARIS, August 3, 1933 

Your telegram No. 136.! 

I saw M. Léger this morning and explained to him our proposal with 
regard to the sale of air material to the Germans. He replied that he did not 
think there would be any objection on their part but asked whether this 
proposal was in substitution for the action that we were taking at Berlin. 
I told him that we were proceeding with our action there and that at the 
present moment our Chargé d’Affaires had been instructed to ask for further 
assurances, which had been missing in the first reply which the German 
Government had made to our representations. M. Léger expressed the hope 
that we should keep the French Government informed, as we had in view 
eventual support from them in this matter in Berlin. 


™ No. 294. 
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No. 300 


Mr. Bland (Brussels) to Sir R. Vansittart (Recetved August 4) 
No. 23 Saving: Telegraphic [C 6916/653/18] 
BRUSSELS, August 3, 1933 

My telegram No. 21 Saving.' Aeroplanes for Germany. Acting Political 
Director sent for me this afternoon to give me answer of Belgian Government 
to representations based on your telegram No. 31.? 

Baron van Zuylen said the Belgian Government was in entire agreement 
with attitude of His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom and 
would act accordingly. No aeroplanes had been exported to Germany and 
none would be. 

‘I took the opportunity to hand Baron van Zuylen an aide-mémoire based 
on your telegram No. 38.3 He expressed general agreement and will send a 
written reply in due course. He also made certain comments which are not 
wholly suitable for committal to the post and which I am accordingly sending 
in my immediately following Saving telegram* by tomorrow’s bag. 


t Not printed. 2 No. 268. 3 No. 294. 4 No. 306. 


No. 301 


Foreign Office to Mr. Hadow (Vienna) 
No. 190 [C 6893/2092/3] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, August 3, 1933 
Sir, 

I have to inform you that the German Ambassador informed Sir R. 
Vansittart today that he had read in the newspapers that the Austrian 
Government had asked for assistance by His Majesty’s Government in the 
United Kingdom, France and Italy in regard to German activities in Austria. 
If, in addition to the representation in regard to aviation (see my telegram 
No. 140 to Berlin'), there were now to be further joint representations in 
regard to Austria, he feared that the effect in Berlin would be bad. The 
German Government were, in fact, getting tired of being lectured. I should 
here say that Herr von Hoesch appeared to know so much of the details of the 
Austrian complaint that it may be possible the German Government have 
heard something from Rome, for I have seen no such detailed account in the 
press. He said, for instance, that he understood that the Austrian complaint 
fell into three categories: (1) terrorism in Austria, which was alleged to be 
promoted from Germany; (2) broadcasting; and (3) the dropping of 
seditious pamphlets on Austrian territory from aeroplanes. It will be noted 
that these three categories are, indeed, mentioned in the Austrian complaint, 
of which we informed the Italian Government (see my telegram No. 182 to 
Rome? of the 25th July), but that we have made it subsequently clear that 


t No. 298. 2 No. 270. 
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we never contemplated any action in regard to terrorism (see my telegram 
to Paris No. 1293 of the rst August) because German participation or incite- 
ment could, of course, not definitely be proved in such matters. 

2. Sir R. Vansittart did not tell Herr von Hoesch whether any or what 
action was contemplated in this respect, but he said that, so far as acts of 
terrorism in Austria were concerned, it seemed to him that these were 
obviously an internal matter with which the Austrian Government should, 
and no doubt would, deal. In regard to the other two categories which His 
Excellency had mentioned, Sir Robert said that it would be no secret to him 
that German action towards Austria had excited in the past, and was con- 
tinuing to excite, considerable sympathy and indignation. He need only 
refer not only to the press of this country and to questions asked and answered 
in the House of Commons, but to the press of other countries as well. The 
impression which the German Government were generating was that of a 
weaker person being bullied by a stronger one. Was it really worth the 
German while to continue on these lines? Sir Robert would have thought 
that the game was emphatically not worth the candle. Herr von Hoesch said 
that there was a strong and growing Nazi movement in Austria. Sir Robert 
replied that if Germany really thought the Nazi movement in Austria was 
growing, that was all the more reason from her point of view to leave Austria 
alone to work out her own destiny instead of laying the German Government 
open to the charge of interference with an independent foreign country. 
Herr von Hoesch said it was hardly fair to call this interference with Austrian 
independence. Sir Robert said that it was all the same an incontestable 
interference with the internal affairs of another country when Austrians were 
continually incited by broadcasting from stations under German official 
control and by pamphlets dropped from German aeroplanes to revolt against 
their Government. Herr von Hoesch answered that he was assured that no 
German aeroplanes had taken part in such proceedings. Sir Robert asked 
him then whose were the aeroplanes which had quite undoubtedly carried 
out these raids. Herr von Hoesch said that they might be aeroplanes belonging 
to Austrian Nazis. Sir Robert said that he did not believe that such things 
existed. His Excellency replied that there were aeroplanes in Austria for 
commercial flying, and Sir Robert in turn replied that the Austrian Nazis had 
neither access to nor control of any such machines, and he believed that there 
were hardly any private machines in Austria at all. Moreover, the aeroplanes 
in question had quite incontestably come from Germany and returned to 
Germany after the raids. This did not look much as if they were Austrian 
*planes. In any case, the ’planes must have come from and returned to 
German aerodromes, and must therefore be receiving support and facilities 
in some shape from the German authorities. As to the broadcasting, Sir 
Robert said that this quite incontestably emanated from stations under © 
German control and was of an equally subversive nature. Herr von Hoesch 
did not greatly attempt to argue on this item, although he did intimate that 
these broadcasts might be in the nature of explanations to the German public. 

3 i.e. telegram No. 129 Saving to Paris (No. 292). 
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Sir Robert replied that this would not explain the fact that the broadcasting 
consisted mainly of abuse of the Austrian Government. 

3. Herr von Hoesch continued that he hoped that one aspect of this 
matter would not be forgotten, and that was that this was a matter not 
between Governments but between parties, and not between foreigners but 
between Germans. The ties that bound Austria and Germany were of a very 
close and cordial nature. In fact he said that the present situation was the 
outcome not of animosity, but of ‘too much love’. Sir Robert remarked that 
Herr von Hoesch had spent a good part of his life in England and would 
therefore be familiar with the quotation of which his saying reminded him :— 


‘Perhaps it was right to dissemble your love, 
But why did you kick me downstairs?’ 


4. Herr von Hoesch reverted to his apprehension that representations 
might be made on this subject, and repeated his hope that they might be 
avoided. He was told that if the German Government wished to be secure 
against any such action the remedy surely lay in their own hands. They had 
only to call off these activities, which nobody could regard as anything but 
reprehensible, and the trouble would die down at once. Sir Robert sincerely 
hoped that this might be the case. Nobody here wanted any unnecessary 
trouble, but it was greatly to be feared that, if these proceedings continued 
unchecked, the matter would ultimately and inevitably come up at Geneva, 
and there would then be serious trouble and ill-feeling which might so easily 
have been avoided. The proceedings which had been discussed, seemed not 
only internationally wrong, but really petty and unworthy so far as the 
German Government were concerned. Germany was a great country, and 
had, as the world knew, a large number of important and difficult problems 
to face. Was that not really enough for their great energies, and was it really 
worth while to stray beyond their own frontiers in a manner that could not 
fail to excite universal criticism? For whatever might be said about the 
affinities of the German and Austrian peoples or about the feelings of 
German Nazis for Austrian Nazis, the fact remained that there was a frontier 
between the two countries, and that Austria was an independent country 
with an independent Government, and everybody expected that Austria 
should be allowed to work out her own salvation in her own way. Herr von 
Hoesch replied ‘Yes’, but the Austrian Government were imprisoning 
Austrian Nazis. Sir Robert said that he did not think His Excellency would 
be well advised to press that argument, for it was well known that the 
German Government had imprisoned a large number of their own subjects 
of varying shades of opinion, and would probably resent any foreign attempt 
to prevent them from dealing with their own people in their own way. If 
they claimed this right themselves, they must perforce allow it to others. 

5. Throughout the interview Herr von Hoesch gave Sir Robert Vansittart 
the impression of being somewhat lame and half-hearted, and recognising 
the impossibility of the attitude which he had to defend. Sir Robert’s im- 
pression at the end of the conversation, although he had nothing concrete 
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to justify this impression, was that it was conceivable that the German 
Government might spontaneously call off these activities now that they were 
aware of what was in the wind. 
Iam, &c., 
R. F. Wicram 


No. 302 


Sir R. Vansittart to Mr. Newton (Berlin) 
No. 144 Telegraphic [C 6894/2092/3] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, August 4, 1933, 4.0 p.m. 

Rome telegram No. 202.! 

You should make following and separate oral communication to German 
Minister for Foreign Affairs as soon as your French colleague receives 
similar instructions. 

Begins. 

In the spirit of the Four-Power Pact His Majesty’s Government in the 
United Kingdom, who understand that the French and Italian Governments 
are also in communication with the German Government in the same 
friendly manner, desire to draw attention to German subversive activity in 
Austria by means of broadcasting and dropping of leaflets from aeroplanes 
coming from and returning to Germany. Such proceedings seem clearly 
inconsistent with the object of the signatories of the Pact expressed in its 
preamble to strengthen confidence in peace in Europe with a view to dissi- 
pating the existing state of disquiet. These measures are also in conflict with 
the principle of non-intervention in the internal affairs of neighbouring 
countries and difficult to reconcile with Germany’s obligations under Article 
80 of the Treaty of Versailles. 

His Majesty’s Government also desire to mention the resolution adopted 
by the Office International de Radiodiffusion (relevant extract from which 
was given in my telegram No. 120 Saving to Paris?). 

His Majesty’s Government earnestly trust that these representations may 
be received in the friendly spirit in which they are intended. The matter 
might fall properly to be dealt with under paragraph 2 of Article 11 of the 
Covenant. His Majesty’s Government prefer amicably to forestall this 
contingency for they are confident that the German Government cannot 
condone these proceedings but will use the power at their disposal to stop 
them. 

Repeated to Paris, Rome and Vienna. 


1 No. 296. 2 No. 272. 
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No. 303 


Sir R. Vansittart to Lord Tyrrell (Parts) 
No. 139 Telegraphic: by telephone [C 6894/2092/3] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, August 4, 1933, 4.0 p.m. 

Rome telegram No. 202! and my telegrams No. 144 to Berlin? and No. 219 
to Rome? (German subversive activities in Austria). 

In view of press interest it appears desirable that representations should be 
made at once. 

Please inform French Government of instructions sent to His Majesty’s 
Representatives at Berlin and Rome and urge them to send similar instruc- 
tions to their representative in Berlin if possible today. 

Repeated to Rome, Berlin and Vienna. 


t No. 296. 2 No. go2. 3 No. 304. 


No. 304 


Sir R. Vansitiart to Sir R. Graham (Rome) 
No. 219 Telegraphic [C 6894/2092/3] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, August 4, 1933, 4.0 p.m. 

My two immediately preceding telegrams.! 

Please inform Italian Government of action taken. 

I must however point out to you that the procedure now being followed is 
obviously less satisfactory than that which we had proposed. Italian interest 
in this particular question 1s even more obvious than ours; it is moreover a 
matter of such importance that the favourable solution in which we are all 
alike interested would clearly have been promoted by the solidarity of 
analogous and simultaneous action. You should point this out to the Italian 
Government. As it is we are left in the dark as to the extent of and manner 
in which Italian Government’s representations have been made. My 
telegram No. 144? to Berlin gives you the words of the representation which 
we are making at Berlin. You should show this to the Italian Government 
and ask whether you can reciprocally be informed of the exact nature of the 
representation made by their Ambassador at Berlin. 

Repeated to Paris, Berlin and Vienna. 


1 Nos. 302 and 303 were repeated to Rome as telegrams Nos. 217 and 218. 
2 No. 3o2. 
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No. 305 


Mr. Newton (Berlin) to Sir R. Vansittart (Received August 5) 
No. 53 Saving: Telegraphic [C 6947/653/18] 

BERLIN, August 4, 1933 
Your telegrams Nos. 139' and 1402. 

Air Attaché’s interview has now been arranged for early next week, 
probably Tuesday.3 In view of previous discussions and general acrimony 
which Herr von Biilow has read into communiqué [sic] it is of course just 
possible that he will object to any further discussion. I propose however to 
inform him of Air Attaché’s account of his forthcoming interview and will 
take the opportunity to obtain any improvement I can on Herr von Biilow’s 
original reply and I will of course convey comment in last paragraph of your 
telegram No. 139. 


1 No. 289. 2 No. 298. > August 8. 


No. 306 


Mr. Bland (Brussels) to Sir R. Vansittart (Received August 5) 
No. 24 Saving: Telegraphic [C 6937/653/18] 

BRUSSELS, August 4, 1933 

My immediately preceding Saving telegram.' Aeroplanes for Germany. 
Acting Political Director, having read aide-mémoire, remarked that your 
new suggestion did not seem to go so far as the implications in your earlier 
instructions. Though he did not actually say so, he evidently thinks it safer 
to allow Germany nothing in the way of aeroplanes which might be used in 
defiance of Paris Air Agreement. He did say that assurances by German 
Government were of very doubtful value, and I should not be surprised if 
this point were made in written reply which will eventually be sent to my 


communication. 
1 No. 300. 


No. 307 


Sir R. Graham (Rome) to Sir R. Vansittart (Received August 5, 4.50 p.m.) 
Nos. 206 and 207 Telegraphic [C 6963/2092/3] 
ROME, August 5, 1933, 2.20 p.m. 
Your tesegram No. 219.! | 
I have informed the Italian Goveniment accordingly. Signor Suvich 
tells me that Italian representation was a sequel to verbal representations 
which Signor Mussolini had, at Herr Dollfuss’s instance, made to Herr von 
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Papen in Rome. On July 29 a strong private and confidential representation 
was made to Herr von Biilow by the Italian Ambassador in Berlin. It was 
much on the lines of your present representation. It pointed out that German 
action in encouraging demonstrations, dropping leaflets, and in wireless 
broadcasts, threatened the sovereignty of Austria and could only lead to bad 
relations between that country and Germany. Italian Government therefore 
hoped that German Government would take immediate steps to put a stop 
to such proceedings. No answer has yet been received to this communication 
but Italian Government think this is due to the absence of responsible 
Ministers from Berlin. 

In accordance with your instructions I pointed out to Signor Suvich that 
a favourable solution would have been better promoted by solidarity of 
analogous and simultaneous action on the part of French, Italian and British 
Governments parties to the Pact. He replied that the Italian Government 
entirely dissented and I had better make his point of view clear to you. 
Italians say Germans only came into the Four-Power Pact in its latest form 
with the utmost reluctance suspecting a trap and were indeed induced to do 
so principally by the personal efforts of Signor Mussolini who telephoned 
direct to Herr Hitler, etc. Germans are not at this moment in a normal state 
of mind but far from it. They are morbid, suspicious and almost hysterical 
and it would therefore be wise to treat their irresponsible conduct with as 
much forbearance as possible. If the first and last result for them of the Pact 
is to bring about joint representations of an unpleasant character from the 
three other partners they will feel their suspicions justified and become quite 
intractable. 

This Italian opinion may be mistaken but it is strongly held and you will 
I fear find Italians hesitating and reluctant when asked to participate in any 
joint representations. 

Repeated to Berlin. 


No. 308 


Mr. Newton (Berlin) to Sir R. Vansittart (Recewved August 5, 5.30 p.m.) 
No. 171 Telegraphic: by telephone [C 6965/2092/3] 


BERLIN, August 5, I 
Your telegram No. 144.! BUS! 5, 1933 


French Ambassador has received similar instructions and telephoned in 
my presence for appointment with Secretary of State. 

Reply was that Secretary of State would be away for week-end and could 
not see him before Monday’. I subsequently received similar reply to my 
request and cannot see Secretary of State until 6.30 p.m. that day. 

Meanwhile I have ascertained from Italian Ambassador that he has just 
received answer to his previous communication somewhat (? as follows)3: 


t No. 302. 2 August 7. 3 The text is here uncertain. 
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Answer was, I understand, telephoned to Ministry of Foreign Affairs from 
Chancellor at Berchtesgaden. 

No (? interference)* could be admitted between Germany and Austria 
but it was understood that Italian representations were not meant in any 
ulterior sense. German Government will endeavour to prevent aeroplane 
incursions and will check radio propaganda by tightening up censorship. 
Economic pressure will however not be relaxed. 

Repeated to Rome, Paris, and Vienna. 

4 The text is here uncertain. 


No. 309 


Str R. Graham (Rome) to Sir R. Vansittart (Received August 7, 10.0 a.m.) 
No. 211 Telegraphic [C 6970/2092/3] 


ROME, Aupust 6, 1933, 7.25 p.m. 

Berlin telegram No. 171.! 

Signor Suvich has just informed me that German reply is as recorded by 
Mr. Newton, only additional point being that Germans declared they dis- 
approved of terrorism in Austria, now being caused by hot-headed youths, 
but could not be held responsible for it. Signor Suvich said that Italian 
Ambassador had found Germans extremely sensitive on the subject and had 
been at pains to point out that his communication was not an official 
démarche but rather a continuation of friendly verbal representations which 
had been made here to von Papen and Goring. This accounted for an Italian 
communiqué in today’s press to the effect that Italian Government had made 
no démarche at Berlin on the subject of German aeroplanes flying over 
Austrian territory, a communiqué to which I had felt obliged to raise some 
objection with Signor Suvich. 

Signor Suvich considered German reply as on the whole satisfactory and 
suggested, though without in any way pressing it, that this reply might 
possibly obviate necessity for French and British representatives in Berlin to 
make a representation tomorrow. In any case it might help them in their 
task. He again stressed extreme German touchiness in the matter. 

Repeated to Paris, Berlin and Vienna. 

1 No. 308. 


No. 310 
Sir R. Vansittart to Mr. Newton (Berlin) 
No. 148 Telegraphic [C 6970/2092/3] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, August 7, 1933, 3.45 p.m. . 


Rome telegram No. 211.! 
In your interview with Secretary of State this afternoon you should begin 
by saying that since being instructed to make these representations you have 
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been informed of reply made by German Government to your Italian 
colleague. You understand German Government to have said that they will 
endeavour to prevent aeroplane incursions and that they will check radio 
propaganda by tightening up censorship. 

You should say that this information is gratifying but that you wish Just 
to inform German Government what your instructions were. 

You should then continue as in my telegram No. 144.2 

I am informing French Government but you should immediately inform 
your French colleague. 

Your representations should be purely oral and no copy should be left. 

Repeated to Paris? and Rome. 

2 No. 302. 

3 Lord Tyrrell was also instructed to inform the French Government of the contents of 
this telegram. 


No. 311 


Sir R. Graham (Rome) to Sir R. Vansittart (Received August 8, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 213 Telegraphic [C 6993/175/22] 


ROME, August 7, 1933, 6.15 p.m. 
Your telegram No. 175.! 


I have felt it would be useless to offer you my views until I had had an 
opportunity of privately sounding Signor Mussolini on the subject, as I was 
not sure how he felt. He has been absent from Rome for some time past, 
but an opportunity occurred this morning. 

His Excellency was very frank. He said there was now a completely new 
atmosphere which he warmly welcomed in Franco-Italian relations. The 
specific Franco-Italian questions which had formed subject of controversy 
had sunk into the background but he felt no doubt that in new atmosphere 
they could easily be settled. 

The first question which he meant to broach in his forthcoming discussions 
with French was that of disarmament, for unless we could reach some arrange- 
ment by which we all disarmed, or else by which we allowed a certain 
measure of rearmament to Germany under control, we should suddenly 
wake up one day to find Germany fully rearmed, without our having known 
anything about it. Signor Mussolini said that if he and the new French 
Ambassador could reach some understanding on the subject he thought it 
was one suitable for a meeting between himself and M. Daladier, but it was 
essential that some preliminary arrangement should have been reached. 

The next question between France and Italy in order of importance was a 
settlement in Central Europe and help to Austria and Hungary. 

The third question was the one of the economic relations between France 
and Italy. Experts on both sides had been considering matter and believed 
that an improvement could be effected. 


1 No. 254. 
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Fourthly, M. Daladier had sounded him with regard to an idea of an 
Italian expansion in Syria as a field for exploitation by surplus Italian labour. 
His Excellency had not at first liked the idea but on thinking over things he 
had come to the conclusion that there might be something in it and there 
were several districts in Italy where he would at this moment like to relieve 
congestion by sending some of the workers abroad. 

As regarded the specific Franco-Italian questions, naval parity had ceased 
to have much importance for him and he was content to leave it to be settled 
by international conference. He thought in view of improved relations 
French would probably give him some satisfaction in regard to Libya and 
Tunis. 


No. 312 


Mr. Newton (Berlin) to Sir R. Vansittart (Received August 8, 7.30 a.m.) 
No. 172 Telegraphic [C 6972/2092/3] 
BERLIN, August 7, 1933, 12.0 midnight 

I have just carried out instructions contained in your telegrams Nos. 148! 
and 144. After I had read the communication in your telegram No. 144 
pointing out that even in the original instructions this communication would 
only have been made verbally, Secretary of State said that he had received a 
similar communication from the French Ambassador and informed me of the 
reply which he had made, as follows :— 

The friendly character of a communication did not depend on a declara- 
tion that it was friendly but on the contents. Herr von Biilow could not 
consider a statement as friendly which had been discussed so much and so 
long as this had been in the French and British press. He was inclined to ask 
whether it was intended to exercise some sort of control over German foreign 
policy. This was first application of Four-Power Pact and he could not see 
that it was justified. An abuse of the Four-Power Pact, which incidentally 
was not yet ratified, must imperil the future development of that instrument 
and even its very existence. As regards Article 11 of the Covenant, he was 
certain that it did not apply in this case. He considered that the demand for 
German Government to stop propaganda conducted in Germany against 
Austria was unfounded. He had explained to the Italian Ambassador a week 
ago that German wireless transmissions were kept within the bounds of the 
Lucerne Resolution. He failed to understand French attitude since many 
other stations sent out wireless communications offensive to Germany. The 
worst came from Austria and many people in Germany objected to what was 
sent out from Strasbourg. 

He had further informed the Italian Ambassador that no infraction of the - 
Air Convention had taken place since the local authorities had taken up 
every case of which they had been informed by Austria. No German 
aeroplane had ever started from, or returned to, German territory at the 
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times mentioned. He insinuated that although it was quite likely that aero- 
planes had started from German territory, they must have been Austrian 
machines flown without German connivance. 

Herr von Biilow went on to say that he had informed French Ambassador 
that he did not intend to discuss these matters with him, he only wished to 
point out that there was not sufficient foundation for the Ambassador’s 
representations and that no international conventions had been violated by 
Germany, neither Article 80 of the Treaty of Versailles nor Lucerne Con- 
vention nor any convention for regulation of aerial traffic. He must decline 
to give any answer to the question implied at the end of the French démarche. 
He must moreover point out that such a démarche could only create bad 
atmosphere since it was bound to be resented in Germany as being uncalled 
for while his answer was bound to be resented in France. 

French Ambassador, who had replied at length on the subject of Strasbourg 
station, had complained that Herr von Biilow’s reply was unsatisfactory and 
asked whether he could not have the same answer as had been given to the 
Italian Ambassador. Herr von Biilow had rejoined that Italian Ambassador 
when he called had told him in the most friendly and confidential way that 
there was an inclination to make representations in Berlin about Austria 
and had enquired if something could not be done to render them unnecessary. 
He had made it clear Italian Government could not favour the idea of making 
representations in the form proposed and it had later been confirmed that the 
Italian Government had no intention of associating themselves with such a 
démarche. Herr von Biilow requested me to say whether communication 
which I had ready was to be regarded as being still a representation. I kept 
carefully to the terms of your telegram No. 148 explaining that the communi- 
cation was made just to inform the German Government what my instruc- 
tions had been. It therefore seemed to me no longer a representation but a 
communication for the purposes of information. 

I said His Majesty’s Government would not wish to dissociate themselves 
in any way from the action taken by the French Ambassador. 

As Herr von Bilow referred to the French representation as being un- 
founded, I pointed out that this seemed to me irreconcilable with the reply 
already made by the German Government to the Italian Ambassador which 
showed that there was ground for drawing German Government’s attention 
to what was occurring. In fact it seemed to me that objections he had raised 
applied not to the substance but merely to the form which I emphasised was 
purely verbal and clearly intended to be friendly. Other main ground of his 
objection was what had appeared in the press and I pointed out so far as I 
had been informed no official communication had been made to the press 
at all. 


Repeated to Paris, Rome and Vienna. 
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No. 313 


Mr. Murray (Rome) to Sir R. Vansittart (Received August ro) 
No. 593 [G 7044/653/18] 
ROME, August 7, 1933 
Sir, 

With reference to my telegram No. 215! of today’s date, I have the honour 
to transmit to you herewith a translation of the communication I have today 
received from the Italian Government on the subject of the supply of police 
aeroplanes to Germany. 

I have, &c., 


Joun Murray 
! Not printed. 


ENCLosurE IN No. 313 
Note verbale 


ROME, August 6, 1933, Year XI 
(Translation.) 

In their notes verbales, dated respectively the 26th July and the 3rd August 
last,! His Britannic Majesty’s Embassy kindly informed the Royal Ministry 
for Foreign Affairs of the request put forward by the German Minister of Air 
to be authorised to acquire in the United Kingdom police aeroplanes. In 
regard to this request His Majesty’s Embassy refers to past agreements, and 
particularly to the Paris Air Agreement of May 1926, and to discussions 
which took place in the Conference of Ambassadors on the 31st May, 1929 
[1928]. His Majesty’s Government express the view that the Paris Air 
Agreement of May 1926 does not permit Germany to possess police aero- 
planes, and that the obligation constituted by this agreement extends to the 
signatory Governments as well as to their respective industries. His Majesty’s 
Government have asked to be informed whether the Royal Government 
would be ready to ensure the strict observance by private industry of the 
provisions of the above-mentioned agreement. For their part His Majesty’s 
Government are ready to do so if all the other interested Governments will 
do likewise. 

The Royal Ministry for Foreign Affairs have the honour to express their 
thanks for the information given them and to state that, agreeing in principle 
with His Majesty’s Government, they are ready to enter into agreements with 
that Government and with the Governments of those States who are in a 
position to supply aeroplanes, patents, &c. (a point referred to in the note 
verbale of the 26th July), in order to restrain their respective industries in the 
manner suggested. : 

The Royal Ministry for Foreign Affairs, however, feel bound to take this 
opportunity to point out the difficulty of considering the request of the 
German Government merely on its specific merits, when it should rather be 


1 These communications were made on instructions contained in Nos. 268 and 294. 
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examined in relation to questions of a general character raised at the Dis- 
armament Conference resulting from the declaration of equality of nights; 
and how urgent it is, in their view, to find a solution in conformity with the 
situation of Germany and with the nature of the problems in question. 

The Royal Ministry for Foreign Affairs trust that these considerations will 
be shared by His Majesty’s Government, and will in any case be grateful to 
His Majesty’s Government if they will let them know their own views regard- 
ing them. 


No. 314 


Sir R. Vansittart to Lord Tyrrell (Paris) and Sir R. Graham (Rome) 
No. 164! Telegraphic [C 6619/2092/3] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, August 8, 1933, 3.0 p.m. 


On July 25 (Foreign Office telegrams Nos. 118 and 119 Saving; Nos. 182 
and 1837) you were instructed to draw the attention of the French (Italian) 
Government to the persistent German attempts to undermine Austrian 
independence. These attempts comprised extensive terrorism, dropping of 
seditious leaflets from German aeroplanes over Austrian territory and per- 
sistent subversive broadcasting from German stations. You were instructed 
to emphasise the grave concern of His Majesty’s Government in the United 
Kingdom at these facts; and to propose that the French, Italian and United 
Kingdom Governments should call the German Government’s attention to 
the aeroplane incursions and the broadcasting activities, the origin of which 
were demonstrably and incontrovertibly in Germany. 

On August 6 (Rome telegram No. 2113) His Majesty’s Ambassador in 
Rome was informed by the Italian Government that their Ambassador in 
Berlin had been informed that the German Government would endeavour 
to prevent the aeroplane incursions and would check the radio propaganda 
by tightening up the censorship and that the German Government had 
declared their disapproval of terrorism in Austria though they could not be 
held responsible for it. 

In these circumstances the object immediately desired in this matter by 
His Majesty’s Government was attained and His Majesty’s Chargé d’ Affaires 
at Berlin was instructed (Foreign Office telegram No. 148 to Berlin‘) so to 
inform the German Government though he was to record at the same time 
the representations which he would otherwise have made. 

Herr von Biilow’s reply to Mr. Newton (Berlin telegram No. 1725) does 
not affect the statement made to the Italian Ambassador in Berlin. It 
amounts merely to a claim that the German wireless stations had kept within 
the Lucerne Resolution and that no German aeroplanes had flown over 
Austrian territory. Therefore Herr von Biilow contended that there had 
been no violation of Article 80 of the Treaty of Versailles or any other con- 


t No. 164 by telephone to Paris, No. 224 to Rome. 2 Nos. 270 and 271. 
3 No. 309. 4 No. 310. 5 No. 312. 
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vention; and that the matter could not be raised under the Four-Power Pact 
or Article 11, 

The Austrian Chargé d’Affaires is being informed this afternoon of the 
action taken in this matter and of the statement made by the German 
Government (see paragraph 2 above). He is also being informed of the hope 
of His Majesty’s Government that, in view of the German Government’s 
statement, no further incidents of this kind will recur. 

Please inform French (Italian) Government accordingly. 

Repeated to Berlin, Vienna, Brussels, Warsaw, Belgrade, Prague and 
Bucharest. 


No. 315 


Sir R. Vansittart to His Majesty's Representatives at Brussels, Warsaw, 
Prague, Belgrade and Bucharest 


No. 40! Telegraphic [C 6619/2092/3] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, August 8, 1933, 3.30 p.m. 
My telegram No. 164 to Paris.? 
You should take an opportunity orally to bring these facts to notice of 
Government to which you are accredited. 
Repeated to Paris, Rome, Berlin and Vienna. 


t No. 40 to Brussels, No. 43 to Warsaw, No. 31 to Prague, No. 43 to Belgrade, No. 34 to 
Bucharest. 


2 No. 314. 
No. 316 
Sir R. Vansittart to Sir R. Graham (Rome) 
No. 657 [C 6963/2092/3] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, August 8, 1933 
Sir, 


I am grateful for the action reported in your telegrams Nos. 206 and 207! 
in response to the instructions in my telegram No. 219?. While Signor 
Suvich’s reply is the one to be expected, this precise indication of Italy’s 
attitude is of value in considering the future—of the greater value, indeed, 
in that we are here dealing with an issue in which Italy is far more intimately, 
and indeed vitally, concerned than His Majesty’s Government. | 

2. Signor Suvich’s reply was no surprise, having in mind my interview 
with him during the recent conference in London (see Foreign Office tele- 
gram No. 56 to Vienna? of the 17th June). In this conversation Signor Suvich 
expressed anxiety as to the situation in Austria; and I informed him, without 
any specific comment as to the attitude of His Majesty’s Government, that 
Dr. Dollfuss—then also in London—was possibly about to ask us to make | 
joint representations at Berlin. Signor Suvich, of course, jibbed at this 
immediately, and in a naif allocation of our respective roles suggested that 
Italy might use her ‘special position’ for some undisclosed whisperings at 
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Berlin, while the British press and House of Commons should cry aloud. 
When I enquired as to the attitude of Italian journalists and orators, he 
became confusingly discreet. 

g. In the present instance it is probable that the Italian Government, 
seeing how much further and more dangerously events had moved since this 
conversation, and how inevitable some action had been made by the Austrian 
request for assistance, hastened to take unannounced and isolated steps with 
a view to avoiding action analogous to, and approximately simultaneous 
with, ours. We have now a general description of the Italian representation, 
to which a relatively soft and satisfactory answer has been returned, and that 
is in itself a matter for congratulation. But I should be chary of recom- 
mending a repetition of this experience. Should the German reply to the 
impending British and French representations assume a more forbidding 
tone—and, anticipating this, I took measures with the press, immediately 
upon receipt of Berlin telegram No. 171,4 to forestall so far as possible the 
effect of such a manceuvre—it will be harder to escape the suspicion that 
Italian asides at Berlin contain the elements of Short and Codlin (this has, 
in fact, occurred since the foregoing was written, see Mr. Newton’s telegram 
No. 1725 of the 7th August, paragraph 5). In any case the result will prob- 
ably be that, in a matter where the Italian interest is primary and the British 
secondary, the Italian Government will obtain some 75 per cent. of the 
advantage as compared with France, whom the British Government will 
relieve of 50 per cent. of the odium. I mention this without any animus in the 
present case, which has produced no less than the expected result. I am 
inclined to doubt, however, on a long view whether such a casting of the parts 
for the belling of cats and pulling of chestnuts can be assured of long welcome 
from His Majesty’s Government. 

4. It seems clear that the obstacle to satisfactory co-operation for the time 
being is the Italians’ conception of their ‘special position’. There is doubtless 
present substance in this; but it is probably on their part an ultimate delusion 
which time and Germans—who have never respected them—will cure. For 
our part it is certainly a case for patience, possibly prolonged. The German 
Government may indeed, as is its policy in other directions, play the Italian 
Government for some time, and the latter may be readily among the fish; 
but the illusion of a ‘special position’ will be eventually untenable, except 
adversity come to correct the high-handed ‘veulerie’ that is a characteristic 
of the German race. (Mr. Rudyard Kipling told me the other day that his 
books were only bought by Germans when their tails were down.) 

5. The attitude of the Italian Government, and of Signor Suvich in 
particular, seems also based upon another delusion. Your Excellency quotes 
it specifically in your telegram under reference. “The Germans are not at this 
moment in a normal state of mind, but far from it.’ I wish I could think he 
was right; but I can see nothing in the proceedings of the Nazis, which is 
not in entire consonance with their oral and scriptural past. The abnormal 
view must surely repose on some overlooking of their oratory and scriptures— 
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and also of German nature. For the rest of the nation I also see nothing 
abnormal in the high-handedness and ‘veulerie’ to which I have already 
alluded. The present régime in Germany would become yet more alarmingly 
normal in the event of prosperity and rearmament. The mirage of a ‘special 
position’ must then in due season evaporate. Here again only time and 
increased uneasiness can make for more loyally synchronised action than has 
been obtainable on this occasion. 

6. There appears to me to be yet another delusion in the Italian make-up, 
to wit that the Four-Power Pact can make any real difference in Franco- 
German relations. We must be grateful for this notion, for without it even 
the progressively emasculated pact would not have been signed; and, being 
signed, it represents an off-chance better there than lacking. No one would 
be more gratified than His Majesty’s Government if the ten-year peace 
trumpeted by the Italian press were in this manner to be assured. For myself 
I have feared that there can be little or nothing in such a prospect so far as 
the pact alone is concerned. The roots of the trouble go too deep. But those 
roots are not so deep in the animosities of the Latin sisters, and in this direc- 
tion especially there seemed, and still seems, hope that the pact would be 
fruitful. This was, indeed, its chief value in my eyes. In your telegram under 
notice, however, Signor Suvich gives to the pact a novel twist as an argument 
against collaboration even in a vital matter. I cannot help thinking that this 
stultifying twist might not have been applied, or at least that the likelihood 
of its application might be mitigated in the future, if better use were made by 
France of the signature of the pact. 

7. At the time I ventured to make some suggestions that the favourable 
opportunity created by the pact’s birth and Signor Mussolini’s baptismal 
speech should be turned to good account in the elimination of Franco-Italian 
difficulties. The reply was to the effect that there was no hurry about such 
secondary affairs; Franco-Italian co-operation in Europe must first be pro- 
vided for, and the settlement of purely Franco-Italian differences would be 
added unto us. The present episode hardly seems to justify the vaticination; 
and I ventured to observe at the time that seemingly the cart was being put 
before the horse; even so, there was no reason why the vehicle should not 
move, and that, if Signor Mussolini was of the same unusual view, there was 
clearly nothing more for us to say on Latin methods of locomotion. I added 
my fear that this inverted order might be the product of French political 
miserliness, and spring from a futile design to obtain Italian friendship 
without paying for it. The alleged Italian preference for the inversion 
seemed less explicable, and enquiry was made of Your Excellency whether 
it was indeed a fact that Signor Mussolini shared it (see Foreign Office 
telegram No. 175° of the 15th July). To this telegram I have today received 
Your Excellency’s answer (Rome telegram No. 2137), in which you report © 
how Signor Mussolini enumerates the questions for settlement between 
France and Italy. I notice that the ‘direct’ Franco-Italian questions occupy 
the last three places. I still feel that, whatever Signor Mussolini may admit, 
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the settlement of these ‘direct’ questions would remove from the Italians a 
strong temptation to continue their indefinite attitude in the vital questions 
with which this despatch is primarily concerned. 

8. The pact has now been signed? for nine weeks; so far as I am aware no 
concrete progress has been made between France and Italy; and the first 
fruits of attempted co-operation by the intermediary .of His Majesty’s 
Government have been an evasive and embarrassing reassertion of Italy’s 
‘special position’ (entailing, of course, a defiant reply from Germany to 
French and British representations). Progress still seems to me more probable 
with the horse in a normal position. 

g. There is no particular reason why His Majesty’s Government should, 
for the nonce, play an unwelcome lead in overtly advocating such apparent, 
though possibly still mistaken, common sense. There are, however, courses 
by which His Majesty’s Government can throw such a lead upon France, 
thereby perhaps ultimately inducing her to play, or pay, up for Italian co- 
operation. At least such minor episodes as that now under review, which 
increase ill-feeling in Germany and diminish confidence elsewhere, could be 
obviated. On the 4th August the French Ambassador came to ask for in- 
formation on the course of our enquiries in Berlin as to German aviation. 
He clearly desired to push a joint investigation into wider fields, and brought 
with him a long list of German disregards and infringements. I replied that 
I could say nothing about the view which His Majesty’s Government might 
take of any wider or joint enquiry pending the result of that now in train. 
(Some Departments of His Majesty’s Government are most doubtful of the 
wisdom of such an undertaking.) In any event, I said, my personal opinion 
would be against embarking upon such a widened issue unless the French 
Government had previously secured the assent and collaboration of the Italian Govern- 
ment. I did not, of course, suppose that it would be forthcoming, and suppose 
so still less after your telegram under reference. As Your Excellency rightly 
says, the Italians will be ‘hesitating and reluctant when asked to participate 
in any joint representations’. I would only add ‘so long as the concept of the 
special position prevails’. For a while at least, therefore, France, and not 
His Majesty’s Government, should undertake the task of converting the 
Latin sister from this ultimate delusion, particularly as—for purposes of self- 
preservation—France will have to pay the expense of the treatment. If 
Signor Mussolini’s pact does not produce a Franco-Italian rapprochement, it 
will produce nothing, unless it be the very result that he thought to avoid, 
the division of Europe into b/ocs—with Italy very conceivably in the wrong 
one. Franco-German relations will either not improve at all under the pact, 
or will only improve if the normal energumens now in control at Berlin are 
brought to less unreason by more reason and unity among their neighbours. 
In any event, the French would now seem to have had their warning in 
regard to the position of that horse. 

Iam, &c., 
ROBERT VANSITTART 
8 This word should read ‘initialled’. The Pact was not signed until July 15. See No. 255. 
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No. 317 


Mr. Newton (Berlin) to Sir R. Vansittart (Recewved August 10) 


No. 787 [C 7084/2092/3] 
BERLIN, August 8, 1933 
Sir, 

In my telegram No. 172! of the 7th August I had the honour to report at 
some length on my interview with the Secretary of State, which lasted about 
an hour, on the subject of German subversive activity, by means of aeroplanes 
and wireless against Austria. There is not much that I need add by despatch 
to this telegraphic record. 

2. Herr von Biilow was not prepared for my introductory remarks, in 
which I said that His Majesty’s Government had been gratified to learn from 
the reply made by the German Government to the Italian Ambassador, that 
an effort would be made to prevent aeroplane incursions, and that radio 
propaganda would be checked by tightening up the censorship, and he did 
not therefore quite know how to take my subsequent communication. He 
said that if the latter was to be regarded as still valid his reply to the similar 
representations already made by the French Ambassador applied also to my 
representation. On the other hand, if I were only making the communica- 
tion for purposes of information he, for his part, need only impart to me what 
he had said to the French Ambassador, also for purposes of information. 
He was, however, anxious to get the point as clear as possible, amongst other 
reasons on account of the communiqué which he would have to issue to the 
press that evening. I adhered strictly to the terms of your telegram No. 148.? 
As, however, it would be the obvious policy of the German Government to 
distinguish as much as possible between our attitude and the French attitude, 
and I knew that His Majesty’s Government would be the more anxious to 
give no ground for a suggestion that they had failed to support the repre- 
sentations already made by the French Ambassador as previously concerted 
with His Majesty’s Government, I emphasised to Herr von Biilow that I was 
sure that His Majesty’s Government would not wish in any way to dissociate 
themselves from what M. Frangcois-Poncet had said. On my return to the 
Embassy last night I informed the French Embassy by telephone that I had 
expressed myself in this sense to Herr von Biilow. I notice that in the 
communiqué which was issued, Herr von Biilow dealt with the matter, 
firstly, by giving chief prominence, as for reasons of policy he would no doubt 
in any case have done, to the French representations, and, secondly, by 
stating that the British Chargé d’Affaires had been given not the same 

‘answer’, but the same ‘information’ (“Bescheid’). 

3. In my conversation with the Secretary of State I made a comment on 
his tu quoque argument regarding wireless propaganda, which I did not 
mention in my telegram. I said that I knew nothing about what was sent 
out by other stations, and that the reference made thereto seemed to me 
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irrelevant. If there was ground for complaint on that score, the action of 
these other stations could be dealt with on its merits. 

4. When I called on the French Ambassador yesterday afternoon to 
ascertain what had taken place at his interview, I found him very dissatisfied 
and considerably perturbed as to what would appear in the German com- 
muniqué. When I informed him of the change in my own instructions, 
however, he took no exception thereto, and, in fact, made no comment. 
Before telling me of Herr von Biilow’s reply to him he intimated that the part 
played by Italy had not been frank or fair to the French and British Govern- 
ments. He evidently thought that the Italian Government had made capital 
out of the desire of the other two Governments to make representations under 
the Four-Power Pact. I did not pursue the point which was subsidiary to the 
more urgent matters we had to discuss. From the telegrams I have seen from 
His Majesty’s Ambassador at Rome, it rather appears to me that the Italian 
Government made it clear from the outset that they were not in agreement 
with the action proposed to them, and I note that in Sir R. Graham’s 
telegram No. 2113 of the 6th August, Signor Suvich suggested that the 
German reply to the Italian Government might obviate the necessity for 
French and British representations. As M. Francois-Poncet will very likely 
have reported on his bad impression of the Italian attitude, it might, perhaps, 
be desirable, if you think fit, in order to prevent the creation of bad blood, 
that I should take an opportunity to inform M. Frangois-Poncet that, 
according to my information, the action of the Italian Government was quite 
frank and above board, since they made it clear that they thought the matter 
should be dealt with by other methods than those which we had under 
consideration. The exact way in which Herr von Biilow explained to me 
what the Italian Ambassador had done was that ‘he took me by the arm and 
whispered in my ear that the question of making representations was under 
consideration, and enquired whether something could not be done to remove 
the ground (“den Boden zu entziehen’’) from them.’ This is, perhaps, a little 
suggestive of going behind our backs, but I doubt whether it really is so in 
view of the clear explanation of the Italian attitude given to His Majesty’s 
Ambassador at Rome. 

5. I took the opportunity of a visit from the Italian Ambassador this 
morning to enquire whether he had spoken to the Chancellor himself on the 
subject of Austria. He had had an opportunity to do so recently, when he 
accompanied Herr Hitler in his aeroplane from Bayreuth to greet some 
Italian Fascisti who were making a tour in Germany. M. Cerruti said that 
he had not mentioned Austria to Herr Hitler on that occasion, nor had he 
done so for the last four months. In general, however, his impression of the 
Chancellor was that he took a quiet and sensible view in regard to matters 
of foreign policy. 

6. The Austrian Minister, Dr. Tauschitz, also called today to express his 
thanks for the diplomatic action taken. He told me that he had made repre- 
sentations on four occasions regarding the aeroplane and wireless incursions. 
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As regards the former he had always been informed that investigations had 
been duly made, but with results which were negative. As regards wireless 
propaganda he had informed the German Government that the Austrian 
Government, in addition to the press regulations which were already very 
severe, were ready to take even more severe measures to prevent any public 
utterances reflecting on foreign statesmen or officials, provided that the 
German Government were prepared to reciprocate. He had communicated 
this proposal some three weeks ago and was still unable to obtain a reply. 

7. Ihave, of course, been careful to say nothing of the Austrian request for 
intervention, as an admission on this point might be used to discredit the 
Austrian Government, on the ground that such an appeal is treachery to the 
cause of Germanic unity. 

8. It remains to be seen what the result will be of the action taken by His 
Majesty’s Government and the French Government and by the Italian 
Government. It must obviously be very unpleasant for the German Govern- 
ment, who have just signed the Four-Power Pact as one of their first diplo- 
matic acts, that the first use made of it should be directed against themselves. 
For that reason it is possible that the threat of action would have been as 
effective as action itself, since the German Government might have been 
willing to make considerable concessions in order to avoid such a contin- 
gency. There were, in fact, sudden consultations between Herr Hitler at 
Berchtesgaden and Baron von Neurath, whose holiday in Wiirttemberg was 
disturbed for the purpose, and, I think, it may be assumed that Baron von 
Neurath counselled moderation. On the other hand, the only evidence of 
a brick wall which the Germans will often accept is that of actual contact. It 
may therefore be that the direct evidence which they have now had of the 
agreement in substance, if not in form, of the British, French and Italian 
Governments in regard to Austria, will exercise a more effective influence 
than any less direct action. If pressed too hard, particularly in public, there 
is, nevertheless, the possibility that Germany might become completely 
defiant. A German of considerable position informed the Belgian Minister 
here that he was surprised and impressed by the moderation of the Chan- 
cellor’s reply to the representations made. It showed, in this man’s opinion, 
what a statesman Herr Hitler was, because, of course, Germans would have 
stood like one man in support of any attitude he might have adopted. 

I have, &c., 
B. CG. NEwron 


No. 318 


Str R. Vansittart to Lord Tyrrell (Paris) 
No. 137 Saving: Telegraphic [C 6898/653/18] | 
FOREIGN OFFICE, August 9, 1933 


Your telegram No. 189 Saving.! 
Can you now obtain written reply from French Government dealing 
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specifically with our proposal for preliminary assurance from German 
Government? 

Please endeavour to send reply tomorrow August 10 as it is desirable to 
dispose of this matter. 


No. 319 


Mr. Murray (Rome) to Sir R. Vansittart (Received August 11) 
No. 40 Saving: Telegraphic [C 7152/2092/3] 


ROME, August 9, 1933 

My telegram No. 218.! 

The following article of obviously official inspiration has been published 
in principal evening papers today. 

‘Responsible Roman circles have the following information regarding the 
recent intervention at Berlin in connexion with Austro-German relations. 

‘When the Vice-Chancellor, von Papen, was in Rome last July, the Head 
of the Government, in the course of a long conversation on the whole 
European situation and on Italo-German relations, drew his attention to the 
necessity of a détente between Austria and Germany in the interest of the 
relations between the two countries and of those two countries with others. 
The Vice-Chancellor, von Papen,. stated on this occasion that he would 
report the conversation to the Chancellor, Hitler, which in point of fact he 
did. Conversations between the representatives of the two Governments 
followed, which had, it is hardly necessary to say, the most discreet and 
friendly character. 

‘In the meantime, as the British Government was eontemplating repre- 
sentations at Berlin, the Italian Government pointed out how, in order to 
produce the desired effect, it seemed to them better to await the outcome of 
the friendly and private conversations then proceeding. 

‘Following on these conversations, last Saturday? the German Government 
gave the Italian Ambassador assurances regarding broadcast propaganda 
and aerial incursions, which will be stopped. As regards terrorism, the 
German Government deplore it but can accept no responsibility for it. The 
German Government in conclusion entirely agree that it is necessary that all 
these incidents should cease. 

‘The Italian Government lost no time in communicating this reply to the 
British and French representatives, pointing out how desirable it was that 
representations at Berlin should not take place, and such representations 
might perhaps have been avoided if there had been time for the necessary 
communications to pass between London and Paris and Berlin. 

‘In Roman circles it is held that it is absolutely necessary henceforth to 
close the series of incidents and thus bring about an early return to normality 
in the relations between Berlin and Vienna.’ 

! Not printed. This telegram of August 9 reported that Sir R. Graham had carried out 
the instructions in No. 314. 
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This communiqué, though rather tendencious in penultimate paragraph, 
appears to have been inserted with a view to preventing the local press 
getting on to the wrong lines. In some of the less dependable papers this 
morning, which probably took the German official communiqué at its face 
value, there were articles distinctly critical of the action of His Majesty’s 
Government and the French Government. 


No. 320 


Mr. Osborne (Washington) to Sir R. Vansittart 
(Received August 11, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 464 Telegraphic [C 7120/653/18| 


WASHINGTON, August 10, 1933, 4.37 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 348.! 

I took this up unofficially with Under-Secretary of State. He com- 
municated with President and has today given me the following reply: 

State Department would deprecate any formal request since answer would 
have to be that the United States Government had no powers to prevent any 
sales. But, in fact, policy initiated by the last Administration and continued 
by present one was to express disapproval of aircraft sales to Germany. 
Before making contracts with Germany American firms would ask State 
Department if they had any objection and would be told that the Depart- 
ment would not approve. I suggested that firms may not consult the Depart- 
ment or might disregard expression of disapproval, but he said that they 
would be deterred from doing so by the fact that United States Government 
was their best customer. 

This procedure seems to attain your objective but I think it would be 
undesirable to make any public announcement of American policy without 
State Department’s authorization. 


? No. 295. 


No. 321 


Sir R. Vansittart to Mr. Murray (Rome) 
No. 227 Telegraphic [(C 7135/2092/3] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, August 10, 1933, 5.0 p.m. 


Counsellor of Italian Embassy, on instructions of his Government, drew 
attention this morning to final words of yesterday’s semi-official com- 
muniqué from Rome! respecting question of German subversive activities in © 
Austria reading: ‘In Rome circles it is considered that it is now absolutely 
necessary to close the series of incidents in order to establish the desired 
return to normality in the relations between Berlin and Vienna.’ Italian 
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Government wished us to know that these words meant that they would 
insist on the necessity of no further development of the subversive activities. 
In reply to an enquiry respecting action of His Majesty’s Chargé d’ Affaires 
at Berlin, Italian Counsellor was informed that when the Italian Govern- 
ment had told us of the satisfactory result of their representations (Rome 
telegram No. 2112) they had suggested, without pressing the suggestion, that 
our representations were now unnecessary. Our feeling had been that Italian 
Government were right about the satisfactory result of their representations, 
but that we did not wish to leave Italian Government to bear alone the onus 
of or the responsibility for the action in Berlin. In these circumstances, in 
order to mark the solidarity of the three Powers v1s-d-vis the German Govern- 
ment in this matter and to share the responsibility for the action taken, 
Mr. Newton had been told to say that our object had been achieved but that 
we wished to record what would otherwise have been our representations so 
that the German Government might fully understand the position. 
Repeated to Paris, Berlin and Vienna. 


2 No. 309. 


No. 322 


Sir R. Vansittart to Lord Tyrrell (Parts) 


No. 1328 [C 6979/8/3] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, August I1, 1933 
My Lord, 

With reference to paragraph 4 of Sir R. Graham’s telegram No. 213! of 
the 7th August, respecting Franco-Italian discussion of the situation in 
Central Europe, and particularly in Austria and Hungary, I transmit to 
Your Lordship herewith copies of a despatch, No. 257 from His Majesty’s 
Minister at Vienna,? respecting the economic and financial position of 
Austria. 

2. My views on the discussions between the French and Italian Govern- 
ments were stated in my despatch No. 657 to Rome? of the 8th August. The 
enclosed despatch from Sir Walford Selby shows that, so far as the situation in 
Austria at any rate is concerned, there is not much time to lose, and that, if 
the order of the Franco-Italian discussions stated in Rome telegram No. 213 
is to justify itself, some results in the questions which are first to be discussed 
must be shown at once. So far, what I consider this inverted order of dis- 
cussion has produced nothing but a few words. 

g. Sir Walford Selby considers that Dr. Dollfuss will probably fall in the 
autumn unless a combined effort is made by France, Italy and Great Britain 
to solve the Austrian economic difficulties. The result will be in fact, if not 
in name, the ‘Anschluss’. 
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4. There are two great Powers in Europe who are primarily and vitally 
interested in the independence of Austria: they are France and Italy. They 
are, then, the two Powers who ought to consult together at once and make the 
majority of the economic concessions if there is any possibility that Austria 
cannot survive without further economic assistance. Of that I am not abso- 
lutely convinced, but I do greatly doubt whether Dr. Dollfuss can survive 
much longer without such concessions, and in a vital issue of this kind it is 
as well to err on the safe side. 

5. While this question concerns mainly Italy and France, it is also a trial 
of strength on which the future of Europe (and the world) may depend. If 
Germany wins in it, there will be no holding her; and, tragically enough, 
France and Italy have already done their best to lose the match for us— 
particularly France—by wasting all these precious weeks since the Four- 
Power Pact was initialled. Now at length the two Powers seem to be opening 
discussions, but not until these discussions have made some real progress will 
it be possible to indicate in what manner this country can best assist in the 
matter (see paragraph 22 [sic ? 21] of Sir Walford Selby’s despatch). 

6. I may add that both the French and the Italian Ambassadors have 
spoken to me on this subject today. M. Corbin was full of suspicion of the 
economic intentions of Italy towards Austria and Hungary and of the neces- 
sity of the concurrence of the Little Entente in any action which may be 
decided upon. Signor Grandi urged that His Majesty’s Government in the 
United Kingdom should bring pressure to bear in Paris in this matter. 

7. I earnestly hope that you will be able to find means of bringing these 
considerations to the notice of the French Government with reference to the 
various conversations which you and His Majesty’s Minister have already had 
with them on this subject. Italian support in Europe as against Germany in 
her present mood is so essential that France ought to be prepared to pay for it 
in this and other matters where she Is in a position to make concessions. 

8. I have addressed a despatch‘ on similar lines to His Majesty’s Chargé 
d’ Affaires in Rome, of which a copy is enclosed. 

Iam, &c., 
ROBERT VANSITTART 


4 Foreign Office despatch No. 674; cf. No. 341, note 1. 


No. 323 


Lord Tyrrell (Paris) to Foreign Office (Recetved August 15) 
No. 1178 [C 7221/2092/3] 
PARIS, August 11, 1933 - 
His Majesty’s Representative at Paris presents his compliments to the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, and has the honour to transmit to him 


copy of a note from the French Ministry for Foreign Affairs, dated the 
11th August, respecting German subversive activities in Austria. 
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ENcLosuRE IN No. 323 
Note from French Ministry for Foreign Affairs 


PARIS, le 11 aout 1933 


En exprimant, par sa note en date du 4 aoit,' le désir de voir faire sans 
délai 4 Berlin la démarche projetée concernant les menées allemandes en 
Autriche, P Ambassade de Sa Majesté britannique avait bien voulu faire 
savoir au Ministére des Affaires etrangéres que le Gouvernement italien, étant 
déja intervenu de son cété sous une forme pressante quoique amicale, sug- 
gérait aux Gouvernements britannique et frangais d’agir pour leur propre 
compte en considérant la démarche italienne comme déja faite. L’ Ambas- 
sade ajoutait que Sir Ronald Graham avait été chargé de s’informer auprés 
du Gouvernement italien de la nature exacte des représentations faites par 
l’Ambassadeur d’Italie a Berlin. 

Les conditions dans lesquelles le Gouvernement de Sa Majesté britannique 
a cru devoir, finalement, exercer son action diplomatique a Berlin ayant été, 
en fait, déterminées par l’importance attachée aux résultats de l’ intervention 
antérieure de l’Ambassadeur d’Italie, le Gouvernement de la République 
serait reconnaissant au Gouvernement de Sa Majesté de toutes précisions 
dont il serait en situation de lui faire part sur la portée des représentations 
que M. Cerutti [sic] aurait été chargé de faire au Gouvernement du Reich. 

Ii importerait d’autant plus d’étre renseigné exactement a ce sujet qu’a la 
date du 6 aoit, soit plusieurs jours aprés que ces représentations eussent été 
formulées, un communiqué publié par la presse italienne démentait toute 
démarche italienne a Berlin au sujet du survol du territoire autrichien, tandis 
que le communiqué publié le lendemain par l’Agence Wolff au sujet des 
démarches britannique et frangaise s’abstenait de toute référence a l’action 
italienne et que les milieux diplomatiques italiens déniaient a l’intervention 
de M. Cerutti tout autre caractére que celui d’une simple conversation. 

La note en date de ce jour? par laquelle le Ministére des Affaires étrangéres 
a cru devoir informer l’Ambassade de Sa Majesté du résultat de la démarche 
effectuée le 7 aoait par l Ambassadeur de France 4a Berlin, enregistre d’autre 
part, sur l’attitude de Ambassadeur d’Italie, des indications du Sous- 
Secrétaire d’Etat allemand qui sont nettement contraires aux assurances 
recueillies 4a Rome, et dont il était fait état dans la note de l’Ambassade du 
4 aoit, sur l’attitude du Gouvernement italien 4 l’égard de la démarche 
proposée par le Gouvernement britannique. 

Cette contradiction semble encore confirmée par un communiqué de 
Agence Stefani, daté du g aoit,3 aux termes duquel le Gouvernement 
italien, en réponse a initiative du Gouvernement britannique aurait ‘fait 
remarquer que, dans l’intérét méme du but visé, il lui semblait plus oppor- 
tun d’attendre les résultats des conversations en cours entre I’Italie et 
l’ Allemagne. 

De telles contradictions sont assez caractéristiques pour que l’Ambassade 


1 Not printed. This note embodied the instructions in No. 303. 
2 Not printed. 3 See No. 319. 
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veuille bien comprendre le prix que le Ministére des Affaires étrangéres 
attacherait a toutes indications complémentaires qui puissent permettre au 
Gouvernement de la République de mesurer, sur le fond méme de la question, 
la portée des assurances nouvelles recueillies 4 Rome par le Gouvernement 
de Sa Majesté et dont il est fait état dans la note de l’Ambassade en date du 
8 de ce mois.‘ 


4 Cf. No. 314. No corresponding note to the French Ambassador has been traced in 
the Foreign Office archives. 


No. 324 


Mr. Newton (Berlin) to Sir R. Vansittart (Received August 14) 
No. 55 Saving: Telegraphic [C 7249/653/18] 
BERLIN, August 12, 1933 

Following for Mr. Sargent. 

I have seen in Sections Foreign Office telegram of August 2 to Paris 
No. 135,! Brussels, Rome and Prague. 

2. It seems to me that proposed action is likely to give offence here and 
that it will become known that it is due to the initiation of His Majesty’s 
Government. German Government will strongly object to being expected 
to give foreign aircraft manufacturers a categorical written assurance that 
they are respecting their international obligations. Finally, if German 
Government cannot be trusted to respect their international obligations I do 
not see that any greater value should be attached to their assurances to 
foreign aircraft manufacturers. 

3. It has been suggested to me that measure may in fact enable British 
manufacturers in virtue of German assurance to supply material in certain 
doubtful cases when they would otherwise hesitate to do so. However this 
may be I trust desirability of having such regard as possible to German 
susceptibilities will be borne in mind. 

? No. 295 was repeated to Paris as Foreign Office telegrams Nos. 134 and 135, but the 
reference here is evidently an error for telegram No. 136 (No. 294). 


No. 325 
Lord Tyrrell (Paris) to Sir R. Vansittart (Recewved August 14, 11.10 a.m.) 
No. 66 Telegraphic: by telephone [C 7187/653/18] 


PARIS, August 14, 1933 - 
My telegram No. 193 Saving.! 
French Government are ready to take similar measures. 


1 Not printed. This telegram, in reply to No. 318, reported that the French Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs hoped to reply by August 12. 
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They suggest that Governments of countries adjoining Germany which 
produce aircraft material such as Holland, Czechoslovakia and Poland 
should also be invited to co-operate. 

Text of written reply? follows by bag tonight. 


2 On August 16 Mr. Vereker, His Majesty’s Chargé d’Affaires at Warsaw, was instructed 
by telegram to ask the Polish Government to take similar action to that proposed by His 
Majesty’s Government. Mr. Vereker telegraphed on August 23 that the Polish Government 
fully concurred in the proposals put forward, although they pointed out that, not being 
signatories to the Paris Air Agreement, they were uncertain as to their legal liability to 
observe its terms. 


3 This reply was enclosed in Lord Tyrrell’s despatch No. 1184 (not printed). 


No. 326 


Mr. Newton (Berlin) to Sir R. Vansittart (Received August 14, 3.40 p.m.) 
No. 181 Telegraphic (C 7218/653/18] 


BERLIN, August 14, 1933, 1.25 p.m. 

My telegram No. 53 Saving.! 

Air Attaché had interview at Air Ministry August 9 with Secretary of 
State Milch and Captain Bolle. Herr Milch said that he was only authorised 
to deal with statements set out under (3) of your telegram No. 134.2 These 
were divided into four parts and Bolle made denial of each part. Milch then 
added that it was clearly impossible that Bolle could have made such state- 
ments firstly because he would thereby have made himself liable for treason 
and secondly because they were untrue. 

Allowing interval of two days I asked for interview with Herr von Biilow 
and actually saw him on Saturday. As the best means of avoiding any 
further misunderstanding and taking note of explanation already given I 
read through my telegram No. 166,4 accuracy of which Herr von Bilow 
confirmed. 

He had nothing to add to point (1). 

As regards (2), I observed that I had understood that any fear of this being 
held to indicate intention to disregard treaty obligations was covered by 
communiqué. He confirmed this understanding. 

I agreed that report furnished to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs as sum- 
marised above was in accordance with account of interview relating to (3) 
given me by Air Attaché. Herr von Bilow had already sent me note on 
the subject on which I am reporting further by despatch. 

On (4) I observed that while Herr Milch had not been authorised to say 
anything further I assumed that he, Herr von Bilow, did not confirm the 
view expressed and that the point was moreover covered by communiqué. 
To this assumption he assented. 

In discussing (5) Herr von Bilow said that neither he nor Herr Milch had 
any knowledge of statement attributed to the Air Minister. He was quite 


t No. 305. 2 No. 277. 3 August 12. 
4 No. 284. 5 See No. 327. 
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certain that Herr Goring had been misunderstood if it was thought that he 
had expressed any intention to infringe obligations. 

After reading the last paragraph of my telegram No. 166 I repeated 
comment which I said had already been made by you to German Ambassador 
to the effect that nothing had happened to alter validity of statement that 
His Majesty’s Government ‘could give no countenance or encouragement 
to disregard of treaty obligations’. 

At the end of the interview Secretary of State said that, while fnendly 
confidential conversations and enquiries were one thing, what was resented 
in Germany in this question as in that of Austria was that representations 
had been made which implied reprimand and which were accompanied by 
publicity. 

Repeated to Paris and Rome. 


No. 327 
Mr. Newton (Berlin) to Sir R. Vansittart (Recetved August 18) 


No. 82 [C 7369/653/18] 
BERLIN, August 14, 1933 
Sir, 

With reference to my telegram No. 181! of today’s date, I have the honour 
to report that the Air Ministry first suggested the 3rd August for the proposed 
interview between the Air Attaché and officials of the Air Ministry regarding 
certain of the statements relating to air rearmament which formed the 
subject of my representations. As this was the day which Sir Eric Phipps was 
spending in Berlin and was also the morning that the weekly bag left, 
Colonel Herring enquired whether another time would be equally con- 
venient. His impression was that the Air Ministry rather welcomed a post- 
ponement; the Ministry subsequently invited him to call on Wednesday, the 
gth August. In view of the feeling caused by my previous representations 
on this question and again at the beginning of the week by the discussions on 
Austria, I thought a day or two’s delay likely to be advantageous before 
taking up the matter again at the Ministry for Foreign Affairs, while it was 
in any case necessary to allow a certain interval for the Air Ministry’s report 
to reach the Secretary of State at the Ministry for Foreign Affairs and be 
considered by him. I therefore waited until Friday morning before asking 
Herr von Biilow to receive me, which he did on the following morning. Mean- 
while, on the morning following my application for an appointment, but 
before I had seen Herr von Biilow, I received an official note, translation of 
which is enclosed. 

2. I began my subsequent conversation with him by saying that I had . 
wished to express my appreciation of the fact that Colonel Herring had been 
received at the Air Ministry not only with every courtesy, but with all 
friendliness. I regretted the more, therefore, to have received his note, which 
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seemed to put the blame for the misunderstandings on to Colonel Herring. 
This seemed to me quite unjust, and I pointed out that, on our side, no 
question of blame had been raised. We had, moreover, been careful to keep 
our communications on a purely verbal basis. Herr von Bilow replied that 
the points which had been raised must be chiefly, if not entirely, attributed 
to the Air Attaché’s reports. If there had been ground for misunderstanding, 
it could have been cleared up by enquiries made through the same channels, 
so that the matter need never have reached the stage of a communication 
from myself to him. The Air Ministry did not want to run the risk of any 
recurrence of such misunderstandings. I enquired what he meant by the 
last paragraph and whether, in particular, I might assume that no difficulties 
would be placed in the way of visits for which Colonel Herring would other- 
wise have been granted facilities. Herr von Biilow seemed to think that such 
facilities would very likely not be forthcoming, as it might be feared that the 
visits could lead to further misunderstandings. 

g. As the official German reply is that there is no substance in our com- 
plaints, the Secretary of State’s attitude is perhaps a logical reinforcement 
of his explanations and views. Colonel Herring thinks it possible, however, 
that, after perhaps the lapse of a little time, the Air Ministry will, in fact, be 
more amenable than is indicated by Herr von Biilow, and I trust that this 
will prove to be the case. 

4. A copy of the Air Attaché’s record of his interview is enclosed herewith. 

I have, &c., 
B. C. NEwron 


ENCLOSURE I IN No. 327 


Herr von Biilow to Mr. Newton 


BERLIN, August 11, 1933 
(Translation.) 
Sir, 

In the course of your conversation with me on the 29th July' you men- 
tioned, under instructions from your Government, a series of remarks which, 
according to Colonel Herring, had been made to him by the Reich Minister 
for Air and several officials of his Department concerning Germany’s air 
armaments. 

The true facts of the case in regard to the individual cases mentioned by 
you I was able to put in their proper light on the occasion of our conversa- 
tion. In regard to one point, however, in connexion with various statements 
which were alleged to have been made to Colonel Herring by an official in 
the Reich Air Ministry whose name he did not mention, a confrontation 
seemed necessary in order to clear the matter up. 

This confrontation took place on the 9th August at the request and in the 
presence of Staatssekretar Milch, who was at the time representing the 
Minister for Air in the latter’s absence on leave. I have the honour to enclose 


t See Nos. 284 and 287 
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a copy of the record of this conversation, taken down in the presence of 
Colonel Herring. 

As will be seen from this record, the official in question from the Air 
Ministry denies having made to Colonel Herring the remarks ascribed to 
him. This confirms my conviction, which I expressed to you in the course of 
our conversation, that the remarks in question could not possibly have been 
made for the reason that they were objectively untrue. I therefore affirm 
that, in this remaining point, there 1s also no ground for the démarche made by 
you on instructions from your Government. 

It will be understood that these very regrettable misunderstandings in 
which Colonel Herring was concerned must compel the Reich Minister for 
Air and his officials to refrain in future from a discussion of technical (‘sach- 
lich’) matters with Colonel Herring. 

I avail, &c., 
BULow 


ENCLOSURE 2 IN No. 327 


Record of Conversation 
BERLIN, August 9, 1933 
(Translation.) 

On the oth August at 1 p.m. Colonel Herring visited me at my request in 
order to discuss with me point 3 of the démarche made by the British Chargé 
d’Affaires on the 2oth July. 

Colonel Herring indicated that the official in the Air Ministry who had 
made the remarks in question was Herr Rittmeister a.D. Bolle, whom I 
invited to join in the conversation. 

I divided the allegations made in point 3 into four points as follows:— 

1. Herr Bolle is said to have declared that the firm of Arado had ‘in recent 
years’ (note from Colonel Herring’s record) ‘never built anything— 
with the exception of two cases—other than high-powered military 
single-seaters.’ 

Herr Bolle denies having made any observations of this kind. 

2. Herr Bolle is said to have also stated that there was no point in keeping 
secret the fact of German air armaments, and that it was inevitable that 
an armament programme such as the present German one should 
become known. 

Herr Bolle denies having made this remark. 

3. Herr Bolle is alleged to have said that the construction of military 
‘prototypes’ (note from Colonel Herring’s record) had not appeared 
particularly dangerous as they had been able to foresee that it would 
not be considered sufficiently important to be made the subject of a | 
protest. 

In this connexion Herr Bolle admits that Colonel Herring, in the 
course of the conversation in question, had referred to the 
Arado 64, which he had seen during a visit to the Warnemiinde 
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Aerodrome, as a prototype. He had asked to be allowed to see 
the flying school in Brunswick and wanted to see the Arado 64 
there too. Herr Bolle replied to him that this type was not in 
Brunswick. (Colonel Herring inspected the Brunswick Aero- 
drome.) Herr Bolle denies having spoken of ‘military’ aircraft; 
further, he denies having made remarks in the form in which 
they appeared in the démarche. 


4. Colonel Herring’s text differs in translation from the German text of the 
‘Ministry for Foreign Affairs (I append Colonel Herring’s text) :— 


‘As to the present building programme, some risk was being run, 
but the number of military aircraft fit for active service, together with 
those now being built, was so small, that it did not represent a force 
of any consequence.’ 

Herr Bolle also denies having made this remark. 


I, for my part, declared to Colonel Herring that I deemed it to be im- 
possible that any German could have made remarks of that kind as they were 
not founded on fact. Remarks of this kind would have had to be regarded 
as high treason, and that on an untrue basis. I consider it absolutely out of 
the question that Herr Rittmeister Bolle could have made such remarks. 

MILcH 


ENCLOSURE 3 IN No. 327 


Interview with Staatssekretar Mulch and Rittmetster a.D. Bolle on August 9, 1933 


BERLIN, August 9, 1933 

At Herr Milch’s request I presented myself today at the Luftfahrt- 
ministerium and was shown without delay into his room where Rittmeister 
Bolle, who was already there, and he both made rather a point of coming 
forward to shake hands. 

Herr Milch began by thanking me for coming and said that, as no doubt I 
knew, the object of his having asked me to see him was to discuss certain 
points arising from the representations which the British Chargé d’ Affaires 
had recently made at the Foreign Office. 

Herr Milch had a comparatively accurate copy of the representations 
made to Herr von Biilow by Mr. Newton, but it must, I think, have been 
translated from the original telegraphed version, since in reading from it he 
mentioned the roth June as the date on which my interview with Rittmeister 
Bolle referred to in point 3 took place, whereas in the version which Mr. New- 
ton actually communicated to Herr von Biilow that date had been de- 
liberately omitted. There were in addition one or two other discrepancies 
in the German text which so altered the sense of the communication which 
Mr. Newton had actually made as to make it appear necessary to draw 
attention to them, and this I therefore did. 

The Secretary of State went through the points raised by Mr. Newton one 
by one; to the first, he said that we were not concerned with it; to the second, 
he stated that while being unable accurately to remember the words he had 
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used in the course of that speech, which had lasted about half an hour, he 
thought it quite likely that he had used those quoted; but, he said, when 
separated from the remainder of the speech they carried an exaggerated 
importance. Herr Milch referred me to the conversation we had had on the 
26th June, and reminded me that he had spoken then of the unwillingness 
of Germany to remain a second-class Power, and of the determination of the 
people to achieve equality of rights in fact as well as in theory: he said it was 
in a similar sense that he had spoken on the 24th June. 

As regards the third point, the Secretary of State said he would with my 
concurrence divide it into four parts, which he briefly outlined. 

He then went on to the fourth point, and said that he freely admitted 
having spoken in the sense of the words contained in it. 

As to the fifth point, he said that we were not concerned with its contents. 

At this point I managed to say that I was grateful for his having touched 
upon points 2 and 4, as it seemed to me that their contents could probably be 
dealt with more satisfactorily by some such short explanation of them as he 
had given me. To this Herr Milch, whose attitude throughout remained 
very conciliatory, replied that he was only empowered to discuss the third 
point and nothing else, although he then proceeded to repeat what he had 
previously said about points 2 and 4. 

In reverting to point 3, he asked who the official of the German Air 
Ministry was who had made the statements reported by me in it. I replied 
Rittmeister Bolle. 

Herr Milch then turned to Rittmeister Bolle and asked him if he had 
informed me that except for two attempts at building two-seater aircraft the 
firm of Arado had in recent years only built high-powered military types of 
single-seater aeroplanes. Rittmeister Bolle replied that if he had to answer 
the question he had no option but to deny having said words to that effect. 

To the next question as to whether he had informed me that it was useless 
trying to keep secret the fact that Germany was arming in the air and that it 
was inevitable that a rearmament programme such as that now in progress 
should become known, Rittmeister Bolle replied with an equally definite 
denial. 

To the third question as to whether he had stated that the building of 
military prototypes had not been thought particularly dangerous, as it was 
anticipated that such an activity would not be considered of sufficient 1m- 
portance to justify a protest, Rittmeister Bolle also replied denying having 
spoken in that sense; he similarly denied the statement attributed to him in 
the remaining sentence of point 3 regarding the risk that was being run by 
the present building programme and the smallness of the total of service 
aircraft in Germany. 

The Secretary of State then added that he wished to point out two ex-_ 
cellent reasons for no one having made the statements attributed to Ritt- 
meister Bolle; in the first place anyone making them would render themselves 
liable to proceedings for treason, and, secondly, the statements themselves 
were untrue. 
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It was at about this point that the Secretary of State mentioned the roth 
June as having been the date on which Rittmeister Bolle made the statements 
referred to in point 3: Rittmeister Bolle then consulted a note-book or diary, 
and said he thought there must be a mistake in the date as actually the 
conversation took place on Monday the 12th June and he remembered it 
well. He said that the name of the firm Arado arose in speaking of a sug- 
gested visit by me to Braunschweig, which subsequently took place. I had 
said that I was anxious to visit Braunschweig among other reasons as I hoped 
to have an opportunity of seeing the Arado 64 aircraft, registered as belonging 
to the school there, since I should be glad to have an opportunity of seeing 
them more closely than I had been able to do during a visit to Warnemiinde 
a year ago, when two of the type had, as I imagined, been displayed upon the 
aerodrome for my benefit. Rittmeister Bolle stated that he had informed me 
that the Arado 64 aircraft were not at Braunschweig, but denied the re- 
mainder of the conversation attributed to him. 

I am not clear why Rittmeister Bolle should have admitted any part of the 
conversation of which portions are quoted in point 3, but I received the im- 
pression that his doing so had been prearranged, as, not only did the words 
he used sound like a well-rehearsed lesson, but Staatssekretar Milch paused to 
give him an opportunity of speaking them and showed no sign of surprise at 
their tenor. 

Throughout the interview the Secretary of State’s attitude was both con- 
ciliatory and polite, but when at the end of it I put out a feeler by saying that 
there was another subject upon which I would be glad to have an oppor- 
tunity of speaking to Rittmeister Bolle in the near future, Herr Milch replied 
quite courteously that that would have to wait until the German Foreign 
Office had had time to deal with the matter we had just discussed. 

Rittmeister Bolle, while equally polite, wore an expression of most active 
dislike on the few occasions that he looked at me, which made me wonder if 
his statements in point 3 had after all been made with the concurrence of the 


German Government. 
J. H. HERRING, 


Group Captain, Air Attaché 
No. 328 


Sir R. Vansittart to Lord Tyrrell (Paris) and Mr. Murray (Rome) 
No. 142 Saving:' Telegraphic [C 6979/8/3] 

FOREIGN OFFICE, August 15, 1933, 8.0 p.m. 

My despatch No. 13282 (No. 674).3 
I have in the last few days urged both the French and Italian Ambassadors 
to press their respective Governments to take up discussions without delay in 
regard to the economic situation of Austria. I alluded to Sir W. Selby’s 
remarks in his despatch No. 257+ regarding the situation which might arise 


1 No. 142 Saving to Paris, No. 238 to Rome. 2 No. 322. 
3 See No. 322, note 4. 4 No. 260. 
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in the autumn, if no economic assistance were forthcoming and pointed out 
to both Ambassadors that we were now in mid-August, and that there was 
no time to be lost in getting to business. The first step was necessarily the 
discussion foreshadowed by Signor Mussolini (Rome (your) telegram No. 
213):5 without Franco-Italian agreement nothing could be accomplished. We 
should of course have to be consulted when there was anything sufficiently 
concrete to bring to our notice. 
Repeated to Vienna. 
5 No. 311. 


No. 329 


Sir R. Vansittart to Lord Tyrrell (Paris) 
No. 140 Saving: Telegraphic [C 7221/2092/3] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, August 15, 1933 

Your despatch No. 1178.! 

Following is our information regarding part played by Italy in repre- 
sentations to German Government respecting subversive activities in Austria: 

(1) When Herr von Papen was last in Rome Signor Mussolini spoke to 
him, at the request of Herr Dollfuss, on the Austrian situation (Rome 
telegrams Nos. 206 and 207).? 

(2) On July 29 Italian Ambassador in Berlin spoke to Herr von Biilow 
privately and confidentially deprecating German action in encouraging 
demonstrations, dropping leaflets and wireless broadcasts (Rome telegrams 
Nos. 206 and 207). 

(3) On August 5 Italian Ambassador in Berlin received answer that 
German Government ‘will endeavour to prevent aeroplane incursions and 
will check radio propaganda and declared they disapproved of terrorism in 
Austria but could not be held responsible for it’ (Berlin telegram No. 1713 
and Rome telegram No. 211%). 

(4) On August 6 Italian communiqué (see paragraph 3 of French memo- 
randum of August 11: Paris despatch No. 1178) denied any Italian repre- 
sentations in Berlin: but on same day Signor Suvich told Sir Ronald Graham 
that this was explained by fact that representations were private and con- 
fidential (Rome telegram No. 211). 

(5) Wolff communiqué of August 7 (paragraph 3 of French memo- 
randum of August 11 and Berlin telegram No. 1745) did not mention 
Italian representations: this is true, but omission to do so was no doubt 
intentional and is entirely comprehensible in view of whole German pro- 
cedure which was to minimize solidarity of three Powers. 

(6) The French reference to paragraph 9 of their memorandum of 
August 11 (Paris despatch No. 1177)6 in which they describe interview of — 

t No. 323. 2 No. 307. 3 No. 308. 

4 No. 309. 5 Not printed. 

6 Not printed. The referenee here is to a second memorandum of August 11. See No. 
323, enclosure, para. 4. 
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French Ambassador in Berlin with Herr von Biilow seems merely to be further 
evidence of the German attempt to minimize the solidarity of the three 
Powers and of the Italian Government’s attempt to avoid, for reasons best 
known to themselves, a too close association with France and United 
Kingdom. 

(7) The French reference in paragraph 5 of their memorandum of 
August 11 to paragraph 3 of the Stefani communiqué of August 9 (Rome 
telegram No. 40 Saving)’ is merely further evidence of the Italian preference 
for separate action in this matter. 

You may, in reply to request in French memorandum of August 11, give 
above explanations orally to Ministry for Foreign Affairs, leaving them to 
take their own record. 

Repeated to Berlin. 


7 No. 319. 


No. 330 


Sir R. Vansittart to Lord Tyrrell (Paris) 
No. 141 Saving: Telegraphte [C 7250/211/3] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, August 15, 1933 

My telegram No. 139 Saving.! 

French Embassy informs me this afternoon (see my despatch No. 1348? of 
tonight) that French Government do not favour a time limit of over one 
year for maintenance of 8,o00 auxiliaries. Thus impression conveyed to 
His Majesty’s Chargé d’Affaires at Vienna by his French colleague (see 
Vienna telegram No. 94') that French Government would be willing to 
accept a time limit of two years was not correct. 

French Embassy has been informed that I had yesterday authorised you to 
agree to two-year time limit in view of general desirability of making no 
unnecessary difficulties for Austrian Government and of fact that we believed 
French Government themselves had no abjection. 

In situation created by its communication of today French Embassy has 
been asked to inform French Government of importance which we attach to 
immediate settlement of this matter in whatever form can be arranged 
between French Government and Austrian Minister in Paris, so as to enable 
the Austrian Government to get ahead with the enlistment of the 8,000 men 
without further loss of time. 


1 Not printed. This telegram of August 14 stated that in view of Vienna telegram No. 94 
(see note 3) the British Government would agree to a duration of two years for the scheme for 
enrolling 8,000 auxiliaries. 

2 Not printed. 

3 Not printed. This telegram of August 12 reported that the Austrian Government 
considered that in view of the time involved in selecting and training recruits it was essential 
that the scheme should be introduced for two years. The French Chargé d’Affaires had 
stated that he believed the French Government would agree. 
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This is very important in view of information which is reaching us from 
several sources that a ‘putsch’ 1s being organised from German territory for 
month of September. 

Repeated to Vienna, Rome, Prague, Belgrade and Bucharest. 


No. 331 


Minute by Mr. Eden 


[W 9463/40/98] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, August 15, 1933 


Mr. Atherton’ came to see me this afternoon to tell me that he had in- 
formed Mr. Norman Davis of the impending Anglo-French conversations in 
Paris on disarmament. Mr. Davis had replied that he was glad that the 
conversations were taking place, though he would have preferred an earlier 
date than the 18th September, since it might be necessary to approach the 
Italian and German Governments after the conclusion of the Paris conversa- 
tions before the meeting of the Bureau on the 9th October. Mr. Davis was 
holding himself in readiness to come to Europe in September and, if re- 
quired, would be willing to be present at the Anglo-French conversations. 
What did I think of this suggestion? I replied that though of course we should 
always be glad of Mr. Davis’s co-operation in any conversations, we were the 
invited and not the inviter on this occasion and it might be a little difficult 
for us to suggest the addition of a third party. I asked Mr. Atherton, how- 
ever, to give me a little time to consider the proposal. 

Mr. Atherton expressed himself sceptical as to the prospects of any con- 
vention being realised. He thought that the French were merely playing for 
time and that postponement would follow postponement. I replied that our 
most recent information was that the French Government definitely did want 
a convention, and the fact that they had themselves asked for these conversa- 
tions might be held to support this view. Mr. Atherton agreed, but said that 
his information was that the autumn might see changes in the personnel of 
the French Government, though he did not seem to have any clear idea as 
to the nature of these changes, except that M. Herriot might resume office 
without being Head of the Government. 

| A. EDEN 
™ Counsellor in the United States Embassy in London. 


No. 332 


Mr. Newton (Berlin) to Sir R. Vansittart (Recetved August 21) 
No. 804 [C 7406/319/18] | 
BERLIN, August 15, 1933 
Sir, 
I have the honour to report that although Herr Hitler, who has now been 
in office for a little more than six months, has effected many changes in the 
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political structure, and recast the administrative apparatus, he has not so far 
revolutionised the lives of the vast majority of the population, which go on as 
before. 

2. The wave of enthusiasm which swept the country has now subsided, 
leaving a certain disillusionment, as was inevitable. The mystery which 
surrounded Hitler’s internal and economic policy has been dissipated to the 
disappointment of many of the rank and file of the party in town and 
country. There has been a definite return to the ‘outworn liberalist indi- 
vidualist conceptions’ in the economic field, and the replacement of Herr 
Hugenberg by Herr Schmitt, who might easily have occupied his present 
position under any ‘system’ Government, has been shown, by recent de- 
velopments, to have been a gesture full of significance. The measures 
recommended by the new Minister have been sanctioned by the Cabinet and 
put into force with commendable promptitude. While Captain Goring still 
encounters difficulty in obtaining the withdrawal of ‘commissioners’ from 
the administrative services, almost all the interlopers have been withdrawn 
from the boards of business concerns. The result of all this development is 
that the new régime has won support in more responsible quarters, while 
forfeiting sympathy among its original adherents. 

3. The two pillars of the Hitler movement during its early years were the 
irregular military formations under Rohm and the small shopkeeper class. 
The former are responsible for the brutality and vindictiveness which still 
characterise Nazi measures, while the latter, who formed the nucleus of the 
political organisation in the early years, provided the bulk of the ‘commis- 
sioners’ and place hunters, who have recently been causing so much trouble. 
It is now evident from Hitler’s policy that he prefers to rely henceforth more 
on the former than on the latter, while at the same time tightening up their 
discipline. At any rate he has chosen to ignore the promises which he made 
the latter during his years of agitation and has even dissolved one of their 
parent organisations. Since Herr Schmitt’s appointment the Government 
have facilitated a loan of 14 million marks to the largest of the department 
stores, and it is evidently their intention to abandon the idea of ruining these 
undertakings in accordance with their electoral pledges. The dislocation of 
industry, and especially the textile trade, not to mention the resultant 
increase in prices which their abolition would entail, could not be envisaged 
by Herr Schmitt, and a satisfactory arrangement has now been made. 
Beyond forbidding them to sell perfumes or repair boots, and pressing them 
to replace Jews by Christians on their boards and in their counting-houses, 
the Government have done nothing really drastic. To intensify the dis- 
comfiture of the shopkeepers, their principal organisation, the ‘middle-class 
Fighting League’, which has been championing their interests aggressively, 
was abruptly suppressed last week by Captain Goring for insubordination. 

4. The trade unions have only been abolished in name, but not in func- 
tion. The rights of the workers have suffered little or no interference. To 
avoid industrial disputes, existing wage agreements have been prolonged, 
and by this simple means Hitler can evade for a considerable time the neces- 
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sity of taking sides between the employers and the men. Arbitration awards, 
which were for all practical purposes compulsory under the Briining Govern- 
ment, are henceforth legally binding on both parties. Otherwise, all the 
main features of the capitalist system have been retained, and its discipline 
even strengthened by the enunciation of such maxims as that disloyalty to a 
business leader or manager is to be condemned almost as much as disloyalty 
by a soldier to his officers in the field. The peasants, who were promised 
release from the ‘servitude of interest’, have been conceded a reduction of 
4 per cent. Their land hunger has not been stilled by the decision of the 
Government to dub land settlement ‘Marxist’ and so spare the big estates. 
By way of compensation the small farmers and peasants are told that they 
are ‘the precious foundation on which the whole life of the nation is based’, 
that their toil is noble and their occupation royal. Nazi leaders betray an 
astonishing knowledge of the psychology of peasants and country folk, and 
some of their manifestos, especially those issued during the recent Church 
dispute, were masterpieces of wording and terseness. Disappointment with 
the new régime is naturally increasing in the Essen area, Saxony, and in 
Hamburg, but the population fully realise that no change 1s possible, now that 
the S.A. are in complete possession of the country. Signs of disaffection 
within the party itself have led the Chancellor—who fully realises that his 
Left section have genuine grounds for complaint—to convene a general 
meeting of the National Socialist party at Nuremberg at the end of the month. 
The Nuremberg arrangements are taking shape under his personal super- 
vision, and he has practically withdrawn from Berlin for the time being in 
order to devote himself to what are after all his principal tasks—the con- 
solidation of political power and the substitution of evolution for revolution. 
He will have to explain to the local leaders, the ‘Gauleiter’, that the party 
programme has only been pigeon-holed temporarily in view of the urgency 
of the unemployment problem and that it will be retrieved so soon as the 
times are propitious. Nor would this statement be at variance with the truth. 
The Chancellor cannot afford to dislocate the economic system and pursue 
experiments during a crisis of unemployment any more than he can afford 
to tamper with the currency, in view of the uncertain reaction which a resort 
to inflation might bring about among the masses. His decision to spare the 
big estates is due, I am told privately, not so much to the President’s influence 
as to regard for the feelings of the officers of the Reichswehr, who are mostly 
the sons of country squires. No doubt he also realises better than he did the 
great cost and practical difficulty of land settlement on a large scale. In 
questions of this kind Hitler is more of a realist than was anticipated. 

5. The attitude of the country is greatly influenced by the genuine 
enthusiasm and idealism of some of the prominent Nazi party leaders. The 
public feel that their affairs are, at all events, in the hands of patriots who 
may be wanting in tact and intelligence, but whose motives are above 
suspicion. Hitler’s sincerity is beyond question, and the romantic story of his 
rise to power continues to appeal to the youth of both sexes. Furthermore, 
a new and fundamental departure has been made in the matter of propa- 
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ganda. Hitherto successive Governments have stressed Germany’s economic 
troubles. Ministerial utterances resolved themselves into Jeremiads depicting 
the ruin of German industry and the sad lot of the German masses. The 
reparations question necessitated propaganda of this kind. Hitler has wisely 
decided to break with this tradition. Foreign observers are struck on their 
arrival in Germany by the astonishingly high standard of living and especially 
of domicile. Hitler is now claiming the achievements of previous Govern- 
ments for himself. He is preaching optimism and contentment where he 
previously preached the reverse and with equal success. The country is now 
being told that the general offensive on unemployment is scoring victory 
after victory. A slight improvement has, in fact, been effected. Enthusiastic 
telegrams are exchanged between the Minister of Labour and the local 
Governors of provinces, who announce that this or that area is now free from 
unemployment. The fact that the area in question is a rural area where 
there is usually a dearth of labour during the summer is withheld. The public 
are confused by figures giving unemployment statistics in a new form. All 
headlines—editors are warned—must report ‘a decrease in unemployment’, 
even if these prove on perusal to be merely statistical. Nazi speakers inform 
the country that Hitler’s first onslaught has restored 2 million workers to 
employment. Their hearers do not realise that the employment of men to 
build dykes or reclaim unwanted land is merely another method of dis- 
tributing relief. What is more accurate and more sensible is the statement 
that there are more men in employment in Germany today than there were 
before the war. 

6. The return to normal conditions for which industry is so impatient, 
would be hastened if the Chancellor showed less indulgence towards his 
immediate entourage. Out of a sense of loyalty he insists on retaining those 
who supported him in his early years, and he has asked for preferential treat- 
ment from employers of labour for the first 100,000 of his adherents ‘even if 
these be deficient in many respects’. Having appointed unsuitable men to 
important posts he is reluctant to withdraw them, while Herr Habicht and 
others of the Munich branch of the party, having no ministerial office, are 
allowed considerable freedom of speech. Herr Ley and Dr. Goebbels recently 
aroused undesirable criticism by their manner of life, and it was only after 
much hesitation that the Chancellor ordered Dr. Goebbels to take up his 
abode in one of the official residences in the gardens of the Wilhelmstrasse, 
to which the public have no access. Influential members of the party are 
allowed considerable rein, and the Chancellor’s decision that the revolution 
was over is still disregarded by provincial leaders. Whether, as a high official 
recently said to me, Hitler will have to shoot a few of these in order to com- 
mand obedience remains to be seen. One would have thought that the 
concentration camp would be a sufficient deterrent. The mainstay of the 
movement continues to be the great military formations, the S.A. and the 
S.S. To maintain their loyalty unimpaired is vital, and no further recruits 
will be accepted for either force before the rst April next year, and probably 
not even then. According to private information from a member of the S.A. 
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staff, the numbers of the S.A. have reached the unwieldy figure of 1 million, 
while the S.S., who have been recruited during recent months from much 
better material, have now reached about 200,000. The curious arrangement 
by which the two forces are kept apart shows that Hitler has never forgotten 
R6hm’s defection after the Munich ‘Putsch’ in 1923. In the case of dis- 
affection in the S.A. he would probably also rely on the support of the 
Stahlhelm. The Reichswehr still keeps aloof, but the higher officers are more 
friendly to the Government now that their economic and agricultural policy 
is known, while remarks made to me recently by General Blomberg indi- 
cated that he is a whole-hearted supporter of the Chancellor. I am, however, 
reliably informed that the rank and file of the Reichswehr are still jealous of 
the irregular forces, dislike their unorthodox manner of saluting and dis- 
approve of the use of uniform to indicate political loyalty. No attempt is 
being made, so far as I can ascertain, to introduce Nazi propaganda into the 
barracks by other than the normal channels—radio, press and film, and the 
Reichswehr continue to exist as a force independent of Nazi control. 

7. The principle adopted by former German Governments that the 
Administration cannot do wrong, that they are consistently successful in 
everything they undertake, has been reintroduced. It is being applied not 
only in the case of internal but of foreign affairs. Thanks to their control of 
the press the Government can go much further than their predecessors in 
speaking with two voices, one for home and one for foreign consumption. 
The public must not be allowed to know that the Government ever give way. 
Having decided to yield to the representations of the French Government in 
the matter of the recent abductions from the Saar,! the authorities issued a 
communiqué to the effect that no political issues were involved, that the 
abductions were the result of a private quarrel and that the guilty parties 
would be punished. The agreement that has just been initialled between 
Danzig and Poland? cannot, of course, be represented as a victory for the 
German Government, who have ostensibly no control of the actions of 
Danzig. It can, however, be represented as a notable achievement for 
National Socialism. There is nothing to show the public the nature of the 
concessions which Danzig has seen fit to make. Having decided to give way 
to Italy in the matter of aeroplanes and radio propaganda against the 
Austrian Government, the Government merely informed the public of the 
representations made by France and Great Britain, which they were in any 
case forced to do by what had appeared in the foreign press. These repre- 
sentations, they were told officially, were rejected as inadmissible. Perhaps 
to avoid the imputation of deliberate dishonesty the Government authorised 

1 Three persons, two of them of French nationality, were forcibly removed from Hom- 
burg to German territory on July 22. After protests from the Saar Governing Commission 
and the French Government, the German Government announced on August 5 that the 
victims would be released. 

2 i.e. the arrangement concerning the utilization of the Port of Danzig by Poland and the 
agreement relating to the treatment of Polish nationals and other persons of Polish origin 


or speech on the territory of the Free City, both signed on August 5, 1933. The texts are 
printed in League of Nations Official Journal, August-December, 1933, pp. 1156-61. 
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the press to quote statements issued on the subject by the ‘Agencia Stefani’. 
From these an intelligent reader might gather the true course of events. 

8. Yet, in fact, fear of foreign intervention is greater than the Nazi leaders 
could dare to admit to their own followers, and I do not think that the 
Chancellor would approve the use of brusque language in public comments 
on diplomatic steps—even in a matter such as Austria, where he may be 
somewhat rabid—unless through foreign publicity or otherwise a question 
of prestige might seem to be involved. Newspapers are now strictly forbidden 
to publish statements about military training of the youth, the S.A. and S8.S., 
or about large movements of these bodies other than the normal propaganda 
rallies. Articles on the Polish question, whether relating to the Corridor or 
to the frontiers, must be submitted for approval, and, during the last few 
days, articles offensively hostile to Austria have been discouraged. The 
intelligentsia of the party, headed by Dr. Goebbels, are even toying with the 
idea that Germany may recover her territory and her position in Europe by 
other than warlike methods. “The revolution of 1789 gave France hegemony 
in Europe; in the same way Germany, through her national revolution, will 
attain a dominant position’, said the Minister for Propaganda in a recent 
address to the new school for Nazi leaders. A similar view was expressed by 
one of Goebbels’ lieutenants, the leader of the Berlin section of the party, 
Schulze: “What we need are 2 million stout fellows. With these we will 
engage to carry the reformation of the 2oth century throughout the world.’ 
This idea of a crusade to rid the world of liberalism, pacificism and Marxism 
is sincerely held, especially in academic circles, and a Europe in which the 
German and English speaking elements would be united with Italy and even 
France by the common bond of national socialism is the goal to which the 
Ministry of Propaganda appears to be aspiring in its visionary moods. 

g. The future of Hitlerism seems to exercise the mind of the leader himself 
from time to time. The idea that his death might leave a void, and that 
nobody suitable to carry on the torch might be available, may be disquieting 
him, and he recently outlined a plan for a kind of Senate or Chamber some- 
what similar to the Fascist Grand Council, from which his successor would be 
chosen. A few weeks earlier Goring stated in a speech that the Prussian 
Government would enrol men of outstanding ability to form an advisory 
council and even a debating assembly. These councillors would occupy a 
position mid-way between Ministers and the highest officials. Certain domains 
—science, art, religion,economics—would be entrusted to the particular care 
of these councillors. Thyssen, the Nationalist industrialist, was appointed 
‘councillor’ for industry in Prussia, and duly intimated to the public that he 
would exercise the functions of a local dictator in Essen and the Ruhr. The 
law establishing the new council has been promulgated, but the powers of 
the councillors, including Thyssen, have been severely restricted as compared 
with Goring’s original ideas. 

10. Great stress is laid by the party on its close association with the people, 
but the abolition of parliamentary government has left certain gaps. Herr 
Keppler, Hitler’s personal economic adviser, has persuaded the Chancellor 
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to set up a general economic council for the Reich, which includes such 
strong capitalists as Herr Krupp, Herr Thyssen, Dr. Vogler, Baron Schroder, 
and others. The rank and file, who took the Socialist doctrine of the party so 
seriously, are upset by this undisguised return to economic reaction, and the 
Chancellor has been forced to have recourse to the same arguments as served 
the Socialist leaders in dealing with their impatient followers in ‘Marxist’ 
days. Evolution, he explained, can only be slow, national socialism must 
learn to think not in years but in decades and centuries. The economic 
foundations of Germany are now being laid for all time, and this necessitates 
slow and painstaking preparations. 

11. The apathy to which I referred in my despatch No. 6783 of the 
11th July has now extended to the traditional stronghold of the party, 
Munich itself, and His Majesty’s Consul states that, during the recent visit 
of 400 youthful Fascists from Italy, the populace showed no enthusiasm, even 
when Hitler himself appeared in the streets. So long as party discontent does 
not reach the ranks of the storm troops the Nazi régime is not seriously 
endangered. The Government can still draw upon tremendous reserves of 
enthusiasm among the youth of the country. Those who leave school, 
having been subjected to intensive propaganda during their most im- 
pressionable years, can be relied upon—so Dr. Goebbels thinks—to carry on 
the good work no matter whether their elders stand aside in gloomy resigna- 
tion. 

12. For the moment there are no signs of any more serious opposition than 
apathy, and a great number of Hitler’s erstwhile opponents are anxious that 
he should have an opportunity to test his powers, especially now that he has 
forsworn reckless economic experiments. Their confidence has been further 
strengthened by the fact that, although it has been said that the Ministry for 
Foreign Affairs will look different in the autumn, so far it has been little 
changed, while the Chancellor has not only retained the Ambassadors of the 
‘system’, but appointed non-Nazis like Dr. Luther to represent him abroad. 
Meanwhile, I heard the other day that the Herr Daiz in Dr. Rosenberg’s 
office, who arranged the Gémbés visit to Berlin and had been very active in 
politico-economic matters, has been pushed into the background. 

I have, &c., 
B. G. NEwTon 
3 No. 247. 


No. 333 


Sir R. Vansittart to Lord Tyrrell (Paris) 
No. 175 Telegraphic [C 7221/2092/3| 
FOREIGN OFFICE, August 16, 1933, 5-30 p.m. 
My telegram No. 140 Saving.! 
French Government will I am sure realise importance of not allowing 
German Foreign Office to make mischief between us and the Italians. 
t No. 329. 
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Whatever Italian Ambassador in Berlin may or may not have said to Herr von 
Bilow, the essential fact is that the Italian Government have by their com- 
muniqué of August 9 (Rome telegram No. 40 Saving)? committed themselves 
to statement that through their efforts they have been able to extract certain 
definite assurances from German Government. Furthermore, in message 
conveyed to us by Italian Embassy as reported in my telegram No. 227 to 
Rome,? Italian Government told us that they intended to insist on necessity 
of no further development of subversive activities. 
Repeated to Rome. 


2 No. 319. 3 No. 321. 


No. 334 


Str R. Vansittart to Mr. Hadow (Vienna) 
No. 99 Telegraphic [C 7250/211/3] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, August 16, 1933, 7.0 p.m. 


My telegram to Paris No. 141 Saving.! 

We understand that Austrians are making difficulties in Paris as regards 
the one year limit. For the sake of a speedy solution, which surely is all 
important from the Austrian Government’s point of view, His Majesty’s 
Government would strongly recommend them to accept the one year limit, 
more especially as the proposed agreement gives them the right to ask for a 
prolongation at the end of this period if circumstances still require it. 

Repeated to Paris. 

' No. 330. 


No. 335 


Mr. Murray (Rome) to Sir R. Vansittart (Received August 17, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 223 Telegraphic [C 7302/2092/3] 


ROME, August 16, 1933, 9.20 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 237! last paragraph. 

I enquired at Ministry of Foreign Affairs this morning whether they had 
any information regarding planning of a “‘putsch’ for the month of September. 
No such reports had however reached them. Head of English Department 
stated that Italian Government had in the past convinced German Govern- 
ment against any attempt at a ‘putsch’ since in such an event Italian Govern- 
ment would be obliged to take ‘corresponding measures’. 


t No. 330 was repeated to Rome as Foreign Office telegram No. 237. 
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No. 336 


Mr. Hadow (Vienna) to Sir R. Vansittart (Recetved August 21) 
No. 268 [C' 7436/2092/3] 
VIENNA, August 17, 1933 
Sir, 

I have the honour to transmit herewith a memorandum summarising the 
views of a pan-German and a Socialist leader in Austria respectively with 
regard to the situation in this country. 

Both, as might be expected of opponents of the present Government, unite 
in maintaining that the latter no longer enjoys the support of [szc ? or] con- 
fidence of this country. Dr. Neubacher further assumes that all former 
pan-German elements in Austria are in sympathy with present-day Germany 
and ready to co-operate actively in federating Austria and Germany as the 
only salvation for this country. Dr. Neubacher failed to answer a question 
regarding the effect of recent German attempts to make Germany inde- 
pendent of outside supplies of cereals upon his plan for a Central European 
Economic Union; and had perforce to admit that he knew of no definite 
way of meeting Russian counter-measures against Germany, should the 
latter devise with Italy a means of excluding Soviet timber in order to 
restore their own lost markets to Austrian timber experts. His arguments are, 
in general, dogmatic, though he has studied the question in detail from his 
point of view. I was struck, however, chiefly by his fanatical fervour and set 
determination of purpose, and have also been impressed of late by the able 
and relentless German press-propagandists who appear to be carrying on 
propaganda in Yugoslavia, Czechoslovakia and other neighbouring countries 
from this centre. These have succeeded in persuading a number of their 
English journalist friends of the inevitable march of events towards Austro- 
German unity. 

I find it difficult, from Vienna, to judge of the shifting trends of sympathy 
among the peasant and small-town population, whose main characteristic— 
apart from the customary narrowness of peasant-economics—is antagonism 
to everything savouring of ‘Red’ Vienna. The Government and Jewish press 
print accounts of enthusiastic receptions of the Chancellor and other members 
of the Cabinet in the towns of this country, which Dr. Dollfuss certainly visits 
frequently and without apparent ‘incidents’. But even in Vienna there is a 
feeling of nervous unrest, while in Salzburg I was told frankly, by an honest 
supporter of the Government, that the latter was compelled to resort to 
‘increasingly stern measures’, apparently against a very considerable portion 
of the population. The relative ferocity of published, arbitrary and summary, 
sentences meted out for any form of National Socialist activity to Nazi 
youths, the scattered centres of this activity and the recent addition of 
sentences for ‘activities subversive to the Roman Catholic Church’ give force 
to the contention of the Opposition that this Government is following a 
policy of repression and reaction which, though inevitable, is claimed to be 
alienating the sympathy of increasing numbers of the population. 
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Moreover, the Government is facing in two directions at once: trying at 
one and the same time to oppose Nazi attacks and to keep its peasant electors 
faithful, by seeming (perhaps only outwardly) to oppose and destroy 
‘Marxist’ socialism in Austria. 

In this political struggle ‘big business’ interests in this country as a whole 
have taken no sides, although they cynically paid secret subsidies to any party 
offering them special advantages or help in keeping their labour subservient. 
Those in business-circles who claim that the quarrel is purely one between 
rival political factions and leaders (and in particular between Hitler and 
Dollfuss) have recently produced the figures of Austro-German trade during 
the first five months of 1932 and 1933, which are attached to this despatch, 
and add that figures, as yet unpublished, since May, show that “business as 
usual’ is still the motto of business men on both sides. This claim I consider 
to be exaggerated, as the Jewish elements which largely control the trade of 
Vienna are leaving no stone unturned in an endeavour to destroy German 
connexions with Austria and the press publishes numerous instances of a 
similar mentality in Germany towards Austrian firms as well as a ‘Reichspost’ 
story of sabotage engineered by German firms established in Austria." None 
the less, there may be an important element of truth underlying this exag- 
geration if the German firms controlling Austrian heavy industry and 
numerous other industrial concerns are allowed by the new German Govern- 
ment to pursue their natural inclinations. 

The Socialist party—whose Jewish leaders see clearly the fate that awaits 
them and their party if Austria turns Nazi—are trying to press once more for 
neutralisation of Austria under the egis of the League of Nations; but they 
are careful not to specify at whose request this step is to be taken, for it is 
generally agreed in Austria that any party which appealed to the League 
against Germany would reawaken the pan-German feeling of Austrians as a 
whole. The anxious attempts of the Government to make clear to the elec- 
torate its contention that the steps recently taken at Berlin by the three Great 
Powers were not taken at their request lends force to the contention that any 
Austrian Government turning to the League of Nations for help against 
Germany would do so only as a last, desperate resort. But this country is not, 
like Germany, a home of fighting races. The Austrian likes peace at almost 
any price and sceks naturally for compromise as the end of any quarrel. 
Omitting economic factors for present purposes, the issue of the Austro- 
German quarrel would therefore—if the two countries be left to ‘fight it out’ 
—appear to hang upon the loyalty and ability of the army and police to 
resist, and if necessary to fire, on Austrian soil, upon brother Austrians of 
some Austrian Legion, trained and equipped in Germany and stiffened, if 
necessary, by a backbone of incomparably efficient German non-com- 
missioned officers. Unfortunately—as the Political Director of the Ministry 
for Foreign Affairs admitted to me privately a few days ago—the auxiliary 
Heimwehr organisations in some at least of the provinces are ill-disciplined 
and almost useless for this purpose, though, in the opinion of the Military 

t See No. 345, note 3. 
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Attaché to this Legation, this is not the case among Lower Austrian detach- 
ments, numbering some 4,000 men. The Government, seemingly, wishes to 
disband the uncertain units as soon as it can train 8,000 auxiliaries, hand- 
picked from among the sons of trustworthy Christian Socialist elements in 
the population and increased every six months—after intensive training— 
by a like number of similar youths. This very scheme must needs incline the 
less responsible elements in Germany to set forward the clock, and the grim 
confidence of those in Austria of Herr Neubacher’s way of thinking, in 
Austria’s will ‘of itself to join Germany’ must be increased by the unfortunate 
fact that some time ago Herr Brandl, the head of the Vienna police, was 
sacrificed to the petty spite of Major Fey, now Minister of Public Security, 
whose one-sided activities make the Socialist party, if not also the Liberal 
elements in Austria, fear the contemplated auxiliary force as a weapon of 
‘Black reaction’ against democracy as a whole. Since his enforced resigna- 
tion, Herr Brandl has been an active member of the Nazi party and _ the fact 
that, as virtual head of the police during Dr. Schober’s last years, he had 
earned the personal gratitude of an efficient force, which is jealous of political 
interference with its organisation, has led many to believe that he can tamper 
effectually, when the time comes, with the loyalty of an important section of 
the police force. 

If such be the case—and I hesitate to say whether the claims are in this 
case justified—the continued independence of Austria must depend largely 
upon the ability of the three Great Powers to persuade Germany to refrain 
from setting the ball rolling and to co-operate forthwith, within the frame- 
work of the Four-Power Pact, in setting Central Europe once more, as far as 
possible, upon its feet. Such I believe to be now the conviction of the Austrian 
Government and the main object of its press propaganda. 

I have, &c., 
R. H. Hapow 


ENCLosuRE 1 IN No. 336 
Memorandum respecting the Situation in Austria 
(A) A Pan-German Standpoint 


Herr Neubacher—a pan-German with a bitter hatred of France which he 
makes no attempt to conceal—is remarkable chiefly for the open independence 
of his views. Head of the building contracts section of the Municipality of 
Vienna, he does not hesitate to attack socialism and to stigmatise the leaders 
of the Social Democrat party in Austria as theoretical and Hebraic Marxists. 
Yet he keeps his position, and with it a great deal of local power, because he 
is commonly known as the one unbribable man in Austria. 

His views as set forth below derive interest from his claim to have seen | 
Herr Hitler a week or two ago in Berlin. Asked whether the Austrian 
Government had not made difficulties about his going, he replied in the 
negative, ‘because many of the Cabinet knew they may soon have to deal 
with me’. Either, therefore, he is the ‘liaison officer’ between the Vice- 
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that you suggest but have not yet, owing probably to absence of Ministers 
from Berlin, received an answer. It would be difficult for them to address a 
second representation before a reply to their first one had been received but 
they suggest that British and French Governments might consider Italian 
representations as already made and proceed on their own account. 


No. 297 


Sir R. Vansittart to Sir R. Graham (Rome) 
No. 214 Telegraphic [C 6833/2092/3] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, August 3, 1933, 3.50 p.m. 

Following requests for the Italian Government’s co-operation in matters 
affecting Germany and Austria are outstanding :— 

1. Police aircraft:—my telegram No. 179! as developed by my telegram 
No. 2117. 

2. German subversive activities in Austria:—my telegrams No. 1833 and 
No. 203%. 

3. Austrian auxiliary force of 8,000 men—my telegram No. 2015. 

Italian Government have agreed to co-operate if necessary as regards 
German attitude to air clauses—your telegram No. 194° and possible Nazi 
incursion into Austria:—your telegram No. 190’. 

Above is for your guidance only. 


t No. 268. 2 No. 294. 3 No. 271. 

4 See No. 296, note 1. 5 No. 290. 

6 Not printed. This telegram of July 29 reported that the Italian Government favoured 
mutual consultation and co-operation in the matter under reference. 

7 No. 274. 
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Sir R. Vansittart to Mr. Newton (Berlin) 
No. 140 Telegraphic [C 6891/653/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, August 3, 1933, 5.0 p.m. 


German Ambassador mentioned to me yesterday interview reported in 
your telegram No. 166! in regard to German aviation. The German Govern- 
ment were used to this kind of thing on the part of the French, but they were 
profoundly pained that such an attitude should be adopted by us. 

I said that the German Government had left us no option but to take this 
action and that it had been taken in the most moderate possible way. Neither 
he nor I wished to go over the whole ground again, and part of it was in fact 
already covered by the official communiqué to which Herr von Bilow had 
alluded. That was a pronouncement by the German Government and as 
such we accepted it. For the rest, he must surely understand that we could 
not allow such statements as we understood to have been made to our Air 
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Attaché to be passed over in silence. It might be that as Herr von Biilow had 
intimated, there was some misunderstanding in the matter, or that the 
German officials in question, although in high and responsible positions, had 
spoken without authority. In any case we could not allow a statement of the 
kind we understood to have been made to pass without comment. The 
officials in question might, had we done so, claim that we had been given 
due notice and had taken no notice, and that therefore we were consenting 
parties to action which we must not be taken to approve. 

Herr von Biilow had alluded to the British memorandum of September 18, 
1932. I had in reply asked you to call Herr von Biilow’s attention to the 
statement in that memorandum that His Majesty’s Government ‘could give 
no countenance or encouragement to the disregard of treaty obligations’. 
That, of course, still held good. 

If the German Government or German officials wished to discuss matters 
of this nature or to put forward expressions of their views, the right place was 
at Geneva where the Disarmament Conference would reassemble in the 
early autumn, and not to indulge in this kind of thing with the representative 
of one Power. 

I understood, and Herr von Hoesch confirmed this, that our Air Attaché 
was to call at the German Air Ministry and clear up the matter in the presence 
of the official concerned. It might be that this further interview would reveal 
that, as Herr von Biilow intimated, there had been some misunderstanding. 
If that should not prove to be the case, the German Government had nobody 
but themselves to thank for the fact that this enquiry had been made at 
Berlin, and I hoped that he would make this clear to Herr von Bilow. 

Repeated to Rome and Paris. 
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Lord Tyrrell (Paris) to Sir R. Vansittart (Received August 4) 
No. 189 Saving: Telegraphic [C 6898/653/18) 


PARIS, August 3, 1933 

Your telegram No. 136.! 

I saw M. Léger this morning and explained to him our proposal with 
regard to the sale of air material to the Germans. He replied that he did not 
think there would be any objection on their part but asked whether this 
proposal was in substitution for the action that we were taking at Berlin. 
I told him that we were proceeding with our action there and that at the 
present moment our Chargé d’ Affaires had been instructed to ask for further 
assurances, which had been missing in the first reply which the German 
Government had made to our representations. M. Léger expressed the hope 
that we should keep the French Government informed, as we had in view 
eventual support from them in this matter in Berlin. 


1 No. 294. 
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No. 300 


Mr. Bland (Brussels) to Sir R. Vansittart (Received August 4) 
No. 23 Saving: Telegraphic [C 6916/653/18] 
BRUSSELS, August 3, 1933 

My telegram No. 21 Saving.' Aeroplanes for Germany. Acting Political 
Director sent for me this afternoon to give me answer of Belgian Government 
to representations based on your telegram No. 31.? 

Baron van Zuylen said the Belgian Government was in entire agreement 
with attitude of His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom and 
would act accordingly. No aeroplanes had been exported to Germany and 
none would be. 

‘I took the opportunity to hand Baron van Zuylen an aide-mémoire based 
on your telegram No. 38.3 He expressed general agreement and will send a 
written reply in due course. He also made certain comments which are not 
wholly suitable for committal to the post and which I am accordingly sending 
in my immediately following Saving telegram* by tomorrow’s bag. 


t Not printed. 2 No. 268. 3 No. 294. 4 No. 306. 


No. 301 


Foreign Office to Mr. Hadow (Vienna) 


No. 190 [C' 6893/2092/3] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, August 3, 1933 
Sir, 

I have to inform you that the German Ambassador informed Sir R. 
Vansittart today that he had read in the newspapers that the Austrian 
Government had asked for assistance by His Majesty’s Government in the 
United Kingdom, France and Italy in regard to German activities in Austria. 
If, in addition to the representation in regard to aviation (see my telegram 
No. 140 to Berlin'), there were now to be further joint representations in 
regard to Austria, he feared that the effect in Berlin would be bad. The 
German Government were, in fact, getting tired of being lectured. I should 
here say that Herr von Hoesch appeared to know so much of the details of the 
Austrian complaint that it may be possible the German Government have 
heard something from Rome, for I have seen no such detailed account in the 
press. He said, for instance, that he understood that the Austrian complaint 
fell into three categories: (1) terrorism in Austria, which was alleged to be 
promoted from Germany; (2) broadcasting; and (3) the dropping of 
seditious pamphlets on Austrian territory from aeroplanes. It will be noted 
that these three categories are, indeed, mentioned in the Austrian complaint, 
of which we informed the Italian Government (see my telegram No. 182 to 
Rome? of the 25th July), but that we have made it subsequently clear that 
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we never contemplated any action in regard to terrorism (see my telegram 
to Paris No. 1293 of the 1st August) because German participation or incite- 
ment could, of course, not definitely be proved in such matters. 

2. Sir R. Vansittart did not tell Herr von Hoesch whether any or what 
action was contemplated in this respect, but he said that, so far as acts of 
terrorism in Austria were concerned, it seemed to him that these were 
obviously an internal matter with which the Austrian Government should, 
and no doubt would, deal. In regard to the other two categories which His 
Excellency had mentioned, Sir Robert said that it would be no secret to him 
that German action towards Austria had excited in the past, and was con- 
tinuing to excite, considerable sympathy and indignation. He need only 
refer not only to the press of this country and to questions asked and answered 
in the House of Commons, but to the press of other countries as well. The 
impression which the German Government were generating was that of a 
weaker person being bullied by a stronger one. Was it really worth the 
German while to continue on these lines? Sir Robert would have thought 
that the game was emphatically not worth the candle. Herr von Hoesch said 
that there was a strong and growing Nazi movement in Austria. Sir Robert 
replied that if Germany really thought the Nazi movement in Austria was 
growing, that was all the more reason from her point of view to leave Austria 
alone to work out her own destiny instead of laying the German Government 
open to the charge of interference with an independent foreign country. 
Herr von Hoesch said it was hardly fair to call this interference with Austrian 
independence. Sir Robert said that it was all the same an incontestable 
interference with the internal affairs of another country when Austrians were 
continually incited by broadcasting from stations under German official 
control and by pamphlets dropped from German aeroplanes to revolt against 
their Government. Herr von Hoesch answered that he was assured that no 
German aeroplanes had taken part in such proceedings. Sir Robert asked 
him then whose were the aeroplanes which had quite undoubtedly carried 
out these raids. Herr von Hoesch said that they might be aeroplanes belonging 
to Austrian Nazis. Sir Robert said that he did not believe that such things 
existed. His Excellency replied that there were aeroplanes in Austria for 
commercial flying, and Sir Robert in turn replied that the Austrian Nazis had 
neither access to nor control of any such machines, and he believed that there 
were hardly any private machines in Austria at all. Moreover, the aeroplanes 
in question had quite incontestably come from Germany and returned to 
Germany after the raids. This did not look much as if they were Austrian 
*planes. In any case, the ’planes must have come from and returned to 
German aerodromes, and must therefore be receiving support and facilities 
in some shape from the German authorities. As to the broadcasting, Sir 
Robert said that this quite incontestably emanated from stations under 
German control and was of an equally subversive nature. Herr von Hoesch 
did not greatly attempt to argue on this item, although he did intimate that 
these broadcasts might be in the nature of explanations to the German public. 

3 i.e. telegram No. 129 Saving to Paris (No. 292). 
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Sir Robert replied that this would not explain the fact that the broadcasting 
consisted mainly of abuse of the Austrian Government. 

3. Herr von Hoesch continued that he hoped that one aspect of this 
matter would not be forgotten, and that was that this was a matter not 
between Governments but between parties, and not between foreigners but 
between Germans. The ties that bound Austria and Germany were of a very 
close and cordial nature. In fact he said that the present situation was the 
outcome not of animosity, but of ‘too much love’. Sir Robert remarked that 
Herr von Hoesch had spent a good part of his life in England and would 
therefore be familiar with the quotation of which his saying reminded him:— 


‘Perhaps it was right to dissemble your love, 
But why did you kick me downstairs?” 


4. Herr von Hoesch reverted to his apprehension that representations 
might be made on this subject, and repeated his hope that they might be 
avoided. He was told that if the German Government wished to be secure 
against any such action the remedy surely lay in their own hands. They had 
only to call off these activities, which nobody could regard as anything but 
reprehensible, and the trouble would die down at once. Sir Robert sincerely 
hoped that this might be the case. Nobody here wanted any unnecessary 
trouble, but it was greatly to be feared that, if these proceedings continued 
unchecked, the matter would ultimately and inevitably come up at Geneva, 
and there would then be serious trouble and ill-feeling which might so easily 
have been avoided. The proceedings which had been discussed, seemed not 
only internationally wrong, but really petty and unworthy so far as the 
German Government were concerned. Germany was a great country, and 
had, as the world knew, a large number of important and difficult problems 
to face. Was that not really enough for their great energies, and was it really 
worth while to stray beyond their own frontiers in a manner that could not 
fail to excite universal criticism? For whatever might be said about the 
affinities of the German and Austrian peoples or about the feelings of 
German Nazis for Austrian Nazis, the fact remained that there was a frontier 
between the two countries, and that Austria was an independent country 
with an independent Government, and everybody expected that Austria 
should be allowed to work out her own salvation in her own way. Herr von 
Hoesch replied ‘Yes’, but the Austrian Government were imprisoning 
Austrian Nazis. Sir Robert said that he did not think His Excellency would 
be well advised to press that argument, for it was well known that the 
German Government had imprisoned a large number of their own subjects 
of varying shades of opinion, and would probably resent any foreign attempt 
to prevent them from dealing with their own people in their own way. If 
they claimed this right themselves, they must perforce allow it to others. 

5. Throughout the interview Herr von Hoesch gave Sir Robert Vansittart 
the impression of being somewhat lame and half-hearted, and recognising 
the impossibility of the attitude which he had to defend. Sir Robert’s im- 
pression at the end of the conversation, although he had nothing concrete 
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to justify this impression, was that it was conceivable that the German 
Government might spontaneously call off these activities now that they were 
aware of what was in the wind. 
Iam, &c., 
R. F. WiGRAM 


No. 302 


Sir R. Vansittart to Mr. Newton (Berlin) 
No. 144 Telegraphic [C 6894/2092/3] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, August 4, 1933, 4.0 p.m. 

Rome telegram No. 202.! 

You should make following and separate oral communication to German 
Minister for Foreign Affairs as soon as your French colleague receives 
similar instructions. 

Begins. 

In the spirit of the Four-Power Pact His Majesty’s Government in the 
United Kingdom, who understand that the French and Italian Governments 
are also in communication with the German Government in the same 
friendly manner, desire to draw attention to German subversive activity in 
Austria by means of broadcasting and dropping of leaflets from aeroplanes 
coming from and returning to Germany. Such proceedings seem clearly 
inconsistent with the object of the signatories of the Pact expressed in its 
preamble to strengthen confidence in peace in Europe with a view to dissi- 
pating the existing state of disquiet. These measures are also in conflict with 
the principle of non-intervention in the internal affairs of neighbouring 
countries and difficult to reconcile with Germany’s obligations under Article 
80 of the Treaty of Versailles. 

His Majesty’s Government also desire to mention the resolution adopted 
by the Office International de Radiodiffusion (relevant extract from which 
was given in my telegram No. 120 Saving to Paris?). 

His Majesty’s Government earnestly trust that these representations may 
be received in the friendly spirit in which they are intended. The matter 
might fall properly to be dealt with under paragraph 2 of Article 11 of the 
Covenant. His Majesty’s Government prefer amicably to forestall this 
contingency for they are confident that the German Government cannot 
condone these proceedings but will use the power at their disposal to stop 
them. 

Repeated to Paris, Rome and Vienna. 


1 No. 296. 2 No. 272. 
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No. 303 


Sir R. Vansittart to Lord Tyrrell (Paris) 
No. 139 Telegraphic: by telephone [C' 6894/2092/3] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, August 4, 1933, 4.0 p.m. 

Rome telegram No. 202! and my telegrams No. 144 to Berlin? and No. 219 
to Rome? (German subversive activities in Austria). 

In view of press interest it appears desirable that representations should be 
made at once. 

Please inform French Government of instructions sent to His Majesty’s 
Representatives at Berlin and Rome and urge them to send similar instruc- 
tions to their representative in Berlin if possible today. 

Repeated to Rome, Berlin and Vienna. 


1 No. 296. 2 No. 302. 3 No. 304. 


No. 304 


Sir R. Vansittart to Sir R. Graham (Rome) 
No. 219 Telegraphic [C 6894/2092/3] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, August 4, 1933, 4.0 p.m. 

My two immediately preceding telegrams.! 

Please inform Italian Government of action taken. 

I must however point out to you that the procedure now being followed 1s 
obviously less satisfactory than that which we had proposed. Italian interest 
in this particular question is even more obvious than ours; it is moreover a 
matter of such importance that the favourable solution in which we are all 
alike interested would clearly have been promoted by the solidarity of 
analogous and simultaneous action. You should point this out to the Italian 
Government. As it is we are left in the dark as to the extent of and manner 
in which Italian Government’s representations have been made. My 
telegram No. 144? to Berlin gives you the words of the representation which 
we are making at Berlin. You should show this to the Italian Government 
and ask whether you can reciprocally be informed of the exact nature of the 
representation made by their Ambassador at Berlin. 

Repeated to Paris, Berlin and Vienna. 


' Nos. 302 and 303 were repeated to Rome as telegrams Nos. 217 and 218. 
2 No. 302. 
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No. 305 


Mr. Newton (Berlin) to Sir R. Vansittart (Received August 5) 
No. 53 Saving: Telegraphic [C 6947/653/18] 

BERLIN, August 4, 1933 
Your telegrams Nos. 139! and 1402. 

Air Attache’s interview has now been arranged for early next week, 
probably Tuesday. In view of previous discussions and general acrimony 
which Herr von Biilow has read into communiqué [sic] it is of course just 
possible that he will object to any further discussion. I propose however to 
inform him of Air Attaché’s account of his forthcoming interview and will 
take the opportunity to obtain any improvement I can on Herr von Biilow’s 
original reply and I will of course convey comment in last paragraph of your 
telegram No. 139. 


t No. 289. 2 No. 298. 3 August 8. 


No. 306 


Mr. Bland (Brussels) to Sir R. Vansittart (Received August 5) 
No. 24 Saving: Telegraphic [C 6937/653/18] 

BRUSSELS, August 4, 1933 

My immediately preceding Saving telegram.! Aeroplanes for Germany. 
Acting Political Director, having read atde-mémoire, remarked that your 
new suggestion did not seem to go so far as the implications in your earlier 
instructions. Though he did not actually say so, he evidently thinks it safer 
to allow Germany nothing in the way of aeroplanes which might be used in 
defiance of Paris Air Agreement. He did say that assurances by German 
Government were of very doubtful value, and I should not be surprised if 
this point were made in written reply which will eventually be sent to my 


communication. 
1 No. 300. 


No. 307 


Sir R. Graham (Rome) to Sir R. Vansittart (Received August 5, 4.50 p.m.) 
Nos. 206 and 207 Telegraphic [C 6963/2092/3] 
ROME, August 5, 1933, 2.20 p.m. 
Your teiegram No. 219.! 
I have informed the Italian Goveainent accordingly. Signor Suvich 
tells me that Italian representation was a sequel to verbal representations 
which Signor Mussolini had, at Herr Dollfuss’s instance, made to Herr von 
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Papen in Rome. On July 29 a strong private and confidential representation 
was made to Herr von Biilow by the Italian Ambassador in Berlin. It was 
much on the lines of your present representation. It pointed out that German 
action in encouraging demonstrations, dropping leaflets, and in wireless 
broadcasts, threatened the sovereignty of Austria and could only lead to bad 
relations between that country and Germany. Italian Government therefore 
hoped that German Government would take immediate steps to put a stop 
to such proceedings. No answer has yet been received to this communication 
but Italian Government think this is due to the absence of responsible 
Ministers from Berlin. 

In accordance with your instructions I pointed out to Signor Suvich that 
a favourable solution would have been better promoted by solidarity of 
analogous and simultaneous action on the part of French, Italian and British 
Governments parties to the Pact. He replied that the Italian Government 
entirely dissented and I had better make his point of view clear to you. 
Italians say Germans only came into the Four-Power Pact in its latest form 
with the utmost reluctance suspecting a trap and were indeed induced to do 
so principally by the personal efforts of Signor Mussolini who telephoned 
direct to Herr Hitler, etc. Germans are not at this moment in a normal state 
of mind but far from it. They are morbid, suspicious and almost hysterical 
and it would therefore be wise to treat their irresponsible conduct with as 
much forbearance as possible. If the first and last result for them of the Pact 
is to bring about joint representations of an unpleasant character from the 
three other partners they will feel their suspicions justified and become quite 
intractable. 

This Italian opinion may be mistaken but it is strongly held and you will 
I fear find Italians hesitating and reluctant when asked to participate in any 
joint representations. 

Repeated to Berlin. 


No. 308 


Mr. Newton (Berlin) to Sir R. Vansittart (Received August 5, 5.30 p.m.) 
No. 171 Telegraphic: by telephone [C 6965/2092/3] 


BERLIN, August 5, 1 
Your telegram No. 144.! BUST 5» 1933 


French Ambassador has received similar instructions and telephoned in 
my presence for appointment with Secretary of State. 

Reply was that Secretary of State would be away for week-end and could 
not see him before Monday?. I subsequently received similar reply to my 
request and cannot see Secretary of State until 6.30 p.m. that day. 

Meanwhile I have ascertained from Italian Ambassador that he has just 
received answer to his previous communication somewhat (? as follows): 


1 No. 302. 2 August 7. 3 The text is here uncertain. 
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Answer was, I understand, telephoned to Ministry of Foreign Affairs from 
Chancellor at Berchtesgaden. 

No (? interference)* could be admitted between Germany and Austria 
but it was understood that Italian representations were not meant in any 
ulterior sense. German Government will endeavour to prevent aeroplane 
incursions and will check radio propaganda by tightening up censorship. 
Economic pressure will however not be relaxed. 

Repeated to Rome, Paris, and Vienna. 

+ The text is here uncertain. 


No. 309 


Sir R. Graham (Rome) to Sir R. Vansittart (Recetved August 7, 10.0 a.m.) 
No. 211 Telegraphic [C 6970/2092/3] 


ROME, August 6, 1933, 7.25 p.m. 

Berlin telegram No. 171.! 

Signor Suvich has just informed me that German reply is as recorded by 
Mr. Newton, only additional point being that Germans declared they dis- 
approved of terrorism in Austria, now being caused by hot-headed youths, 
but could not be held responsible for it. Signor Suvich said that Italian 
Ambassador had found Germans extremely sensitive on the subject and had 
been at pains to point out that his communication was not an official 
démarche but rather a continuation of friendly verbal representations which 
had been made here to von Papen and Goring. This accounted for an Italian 
communiqué in today’s press to the effect that Italian Government had made 
no démarche at Berlin on the subject of German aeroplanes flying over 
Austrian territory, a communiqué to which I had felt obliged to raise some 
objection with Signor Suvich. 

Signor Suvich considered German reply as on the whole satisfactory and 
suggested, though without in any way pressing it, that this reply might 
possibly obviate necessity for French and British representatives in Berlin to 
make a representation tomorrow. In any case it might help them in their 
task. He again stressed extreme German touchiness in the matter. 

Repeated to Paris, Berlin and Vienna. 

t No. 308. 


No. 310 
Sir R. Vansittart to Mr. Newton (Berlin) 
No. 148 Telegraphic [C 6970/2092/3]| 


FOREIGN OFFICE, August 7, 1933, 3-45 p.m. 


Rome telegram No. 211.! 
In your interview with Secretary of State this afternoon you should begin 
by saying that since being instructed to make these representations you have 
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been informed of reply made by German Government to your Italian 
colleague. You understand German Government to have said that they will 
endeavour to prevent aeroplane incursions and that they will check radio 
propaganda by tightening up censorship. 

You should say that this information is gratifying but that you wish just 
to inform German Government what your instructions were. 

You should then continue as in my telegram No. 144.2 

I am informing French Government but you should immediately inform 
your French colleague. 

Your representations should be purely oral and no copy should be left. 

Repeated to Paris? and Rome. 

2 No. jo2. 

3 Lord Tyrrell was also instructed to inform the French Government of the contents of 
this telegram. 


No. 311 


Sir R. Graham (Rome) to Str R. Vansittart (Received August 8, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 213 Telegraphic [C 6993/175/22] 


ROME, August 7, 1933, 6.15 p.m. 
Your telegram No. 175.! 


I have felt 1t would be useless to offer you my views until I had had an 
opportunity of privately sounding Signor Mussolini on the subject, as I was 
not sure how he felt. He has been absent from Rome for some time past, 
but an opportunity occurred this morning. 

His Excellency was very frank. He said there was now a completely new 
atmosphere which he warmly welcomed in Franco-Italian relations. The 
specific Franco-Italian questions which had formed subject of controversy 
had sunk into the background but he felt no doubt that in new atmosphere 
they could easily be settled. 

The first question which he meant to broach in his forthcoming discussions 
with French was that of disarmament, for unless we could reach some arrange- 
ment by which we all disarmed, or else by which we allowed a certain 
measure of rearmament to Germany under control, we should suddenly. 
wake up one day to find Germany fully rearmed, without our having known 
anything about it. Signor Mussolini said that if he and the new French 
Ambassador could reach some understanding on the subject he thought it 
was one suitable for a meeting between himself and M. Daladier, but it was 
essential that some preliminary arrangement should have been reached. 

The next question between France and Italy in order of importance was a 
settlement in Central Europe and help to Austria and Hungary. 

The third question was the one of the economic relations between France 
and Italy. Experts on both sides had been considering matter and believed 
that an improvement could be effected. 
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Fourthly, M. Daladier had sounded him with regard to an idea of an 
Italian expansion in Syria as a field for exploitation by surplus Italian labour. 
His Excellency had not at first liked the idea but on thinking over things he 
had come to the conclusion that there might be something in it and there 
were several districts in Italy where he would at this moment like to relieve 
congestion by sending some of the workers abroad. 

As regarded the specific Franco-Italian questions, naval parity had ceased 
to have much importance for him and he was content to leave it to be settled 
by international conference. He thought in view of improved relations 
French would probably give him some satisfaction in regard to Libya and 
Tunis. 


No. 312 


Mr. Newton (Berlin) to Sir R. Vansittart (Recetved August 8, 7.30 a.m.) 
No. 172 Telegraphic [C 6972/2092/3] 
BERLIN, August 7, 1933, 12.0 midnight 

I have just carried out instructions contained in your telegrams Nos. 148! 
and 1447. After I had read the communication in your telegram No. 144 
pointing out that even in the original instructions this communication would 
only have been made verbally, Secretary of State said that he had received a 
similar communication from the French Ambassador and informed me of the 
reply which he had made, as follows :— 

The friendly character of a communication did not depend ona declara- 
tion that it was friendly but on the contents. Herr von Biilow could not 
consider a statement as friendly which had been discussed so much and so 
long as this had been in the French and British press. He was inclined to ask 
whether it was intended to exercise some sort of control over German foreign 
policy. This was first application of Four-Power Pact and he could not see 
that it was justified. An abuse of the Four-Power Pact, which incidentally 
was not yet ratified, must imperil the future development of that instrument 
and even its very existence. As regards Article 11 of the Covenant, he was 
certain that it did not apply in this case. He considered that the demand for 
German Government to stop propaganda conducted in Germany against 
Austria was unfounded. He had explained to the Italian Ambassador a week 
ago that German wireless transmissions were kept within the bounds of the 
Lucerne Resolution. He failed to understand French attitude since many 
other stations sent out wireless communications offensive to Germany. The 
worst came from Austria and many people in Germany objected to what was 
sent out from Strasbourg. 

He had further informed the Italian Ambassador that no infraction of the 
Air Convention had taken place since the local authorities had taken up 
every case of which they had been informed by Austria. No German 
aeroplane had ever started from, or returned to, German territory at the 
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times mentioned. He insinuated that although it was quite likely that aero- 
planes had started from German territory, they must have been Austrian 
machines flown without German connivance. 

Herr von Biilow went on to say that he had informed French Ambassador 
that he did not intend to discuss these matters with him, he only wished to 
point out that there was not sufficient foundation for the Ambassador’s 
representations and that no international conventions had been violated by 
Germany, neither Article 80 of the Treaty of Versailles nor Lucerne Con- 
vention nor any convention for regulation of aerial traffic. He must decline 
to give any answer to the question implied at the end of the French démarche. 
He must moreover point out that such a démarche could only create bad 
atmosphere since it was bound to be resented in Germany as being uncalled 
for while his answer was bound to be resented in France. 

French Ambassador, who had replied at length on the subject of Strasbourg 
station, had complained that Herr von Bilow’s reply was unsatisfactory and 
asked whether he could not have the same answer as had been given to the 
Italian Ambassador. Herr von Biilow had rejoined that Italian Ambassador 
when he called had told him in the most friendly and confidential way that 
there was an inclination to make representations in Berlin about Austria 
and had enquired if something could not be done to render them unnecessary. 
He had made it clear Italian Government could not favour the idea of making 
representations in the form proposed and it had later been confirmed that the 
Italian Government had no intention of associating themselves with such a 
démarche. Herr von Biilow requested me to say whether communication 
which I had ready was to be regarded as being still a representation. I kept 
carefully to the terms of your telegram No. 148 explaining that the communi- 
cation was made just to inform the German Government what my instruc- 
tions had been. It therefore seemed to me no longer a representation but a 
communication for the purposes of information. 

I said His Majesty’s Government would not wish to dissociate themselves 
in any way from the action taken by the French Ambassador. 

As Herr von Bilow referred to the French representation as being un- 
founded, I pointed out that this seemed to me irreconcilable with the reply 
already made by the German Government to the Italian Ambassador which 
showed that there was ground for drawing German Government’s attention 
to what was occurring. In fact it seemed to me that objections he had raised 
applied not to the substance but merely to the form which I emphasised was 
purely verbal and clearly intended to be friendly. Other main ground of his 
objection was what had appeared in the press and I pointed out so far as I 
had been informed no official communication had been made to the press 
at all. 

Repeated to Paris, Rome and Vienna. 
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No. 313 


Mr. Murray (Rome) to Sir R. Vansittart (Received August 10) 
No. 593 (GC 7044/653/18] 
ROME, August 7, 1933 
Sir, 

With reference to my telegram No. 215! of today’s date, I have the honour 
to transmit to you herewith a translation of the communication I have today 
received from the Italian Government on the subject of the supply of police 
aeroplanes to Germany. 

I have, &c., 


JoHN Murray 
t Not printed. 


ENCLosuRE IN NO. 313 
Note verbale 


ROME, August 6, 1933, Year XI 
(Translation.) 

In their notes verbales, dated respectively the 26th July and the grd August 
last,’ His Britannic Majesty’s Embassy kindly informed the Royal Ministry 
for Foreign Affairs of the request put forward by the German Minister of Air 
to be authorised to acquire in the United Kingdom police aeroplanes. In 
regard to this request His Majesty’s Embassy refers to past agreements, and 
particularly to the Paris Air Agreement of May 1926, and to discussions 
which took place in the Conference of Ambassadors on the gist May, 1929 
[1928]. His Majesty’s Government express the view that the Paris Air 
Agreement of May 1926 does not permit Germany to possess police aero- 
planes, and that the obligation constituted by this agreement extends to the 
signatory Governments as well as to their respective industries. His Majesty’s 
Government have asked to be informed whether the Royal Government 
would be ready to ensure the strict observance by private industry of the 
provisions of the above-mentioned agreement. For their part His Majesty’s 
Government are ready to do so if all the other interested Governments will 
do likewise. 

The Royal Ministry for Foreign Affairs have the honour to express their 
thanks for the information given them and to state that, agreeing in principle 
with His Majesty’s Government, they are ready to enter into agreements with 
that Government and with the Governments of those States who are in a 
position to supply aeroplanes, patents, &c. (a point referred to in the note 
verbale of the 26th July), in order to restrain their respective industries in the 
manner suggested. . 

The Royal Ministry for Foreign Affairs, however, feel bound to take this 
opportunity to point out the difficulty of considering the request of the 
German Government merely on its specific merits, when it should rather be 


t These communications were made on instructions contained in Nos. 268 and 294. 
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examined in relation to questions of a general character raised at the Dis- 
armament Conference resulting from the declaration of equality of rights; 
and how urgent it is, in their view, to find a solution in conformity with the 
situation of Germany and with the nature of the problems in question. 

The Royal Ministry for Foreign Affairs trust that these considerations will 
be shared by His Majesty’s Government, and will in any case be grateful to 
His Majesty’s Government if they will let them know their own views regard- 
ing them. 


No. 314 


Sir R. Vansittart to Lord Tyrrell (Paris) and Sir R. Graham (Rome) 
No. 164! Telegraphic [C 6619/2092/3] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, August 8, 1933, 3.0 p.m. 


On July 25 (Foreign Office telegrams Nos. 118 and 119 Saving; Nos. 182 
and 183?) you were instructed to draw the attention of the French (Italian) 
Government to the persistent German attempts to undermine Austrian 
independence. These attempts comprised extensive terrorism, dropping of 
seditious leaflets from German aeroplanes over Austrian territory and per- 
sistent subversive broadcasting from German stations. You were instructed 
to emphasise the grave concern of His Majesty’s Government in the United 
Kingdom at these facts; and to propose that the French, Italian and United 
Kingdom Governments should call the German Government’s attention to 
the aeroplane incursions and the broadcasting activities, the origin of which 
were demonstrably and incontrovertibly in Germany. 

On August 6 (Rome telegram No. 2113) His Majesty’s Ambassador in 
Rome was informed by the Italian Government that their Ambassador in 
Berlin had been informed that the German Government would endeavour 
to prevent the aeroplane incursions and would check the radio propaganda 
by tightening up the censorship and that the German Government had 
declared their disapproval of terrorism in Austria though they could not be 
held responsible for it. 

In these circumstances the object immediately desired in this matter by 
His Majesty’s Government was attained and His Majesty’s Chargé d’ Affaires 
at Berlin was instructed (Foreign Office telegram No. 148 to Berlin‘) so to 
inform the German Government though he was to record at the same time 
the representations which he would otherwise have made. 

Herr von Biilow’s reply to Mr. Newton (Berlin telegram No. 1725) does 
not affect the statement made to the Italian Ambassador in Berlin. It 
amounts merely to a claim that the German wireless stations had kept within 
the Lucerne Resolution and that no German aeroplanes had flown over 
Austrian territory. Therefore Herr von Biilow contended that there had 
been no violation of Article 80 of the Treaty of Versailles or any other con- 
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vention; and that the matter could not be raised under the Four-Power Pact 
or Article 11. 

The Austrian Chargé d’Affaires is being informed this afternoon of the 
action taken in this matter and of the statement made by the German 
Government (see paragraph 2 above). He is also being informed of the hope 
of His Majesty’s Government that, in view of the German Government’s 
statement, no further incidents of this kind will recur. 

Please inform French (Italian) Government accordingly. 

Repeated to Berlin, Vienna, Brussels, Warsaw, Belgrade, Prague and 
Bucharest. 


No. 315 


Sir R. Vansittart to His Mayesty’s Representatives at Brussels, Warsaw, 
Prague, Belgrade and Bucharest 
No. 4o' Telegraphic [C 6619/2092/3] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, August 8, 1933, 3.30 p.m. 
My telegram No. 164 to Paris.? 
You should take an opportunity orally to bring these facts to notice of 
Government to which you are accredited. 
Repeated to Paris, Rome, Berlin and Vienna. 


t No. 40 to Brussels, No. 43 to Warsaw, No. 31 to Prague, No. 43 to Belgrade, No. 34 to 
Bucharest. 


2 No. 314. 
No. 316 
Sir R. Vanstttart to Sir R. Graham (Rome) — 
No. 657 [C 6963/2092/3] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, August 8, 1933 
Sir, 


I am grateful for the action reported in your telegrams Nos. 206 and 207' 
in response to the instructions in my telegram No. 219%. While Signor 
Suvich’s reply is tlle one to be expected, this precise indication of Italy’s 
attitude is of value in considering the future—of the greater value, indeed, 
in that we are here dealing with an issue in which Italy is far more intimately, 
and indeed vitally, concerned than His Majesty’s Government. 

2. Signor Suvich’s reply was no surprise, having in mind my interview 
with him during the recent conference in London (see Foreign Office tele- 
gram No. 56 to Vienna? of the 17th June). In this conversation Signor Suvich 
expressed anxiety as to the situation in Austria; and I informed him, without 
any specific comment as to the attitude of His Majesty’s Government, that 
Dr. Dollfuss—then also in London—was possibly about to ask us to make 
joint representations at Berlin. Signor Suvich, of course, jibbed at this 
immediately, and in a naif allocation of our respective roles suggested that 
Italy might use her ‘special position’ for some undisclosed whisperings at 
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Berlin, while the British press and House of Commons should cry aloud. 
When I enquired as to the attitude of Italian journalists and orators, he 
became confusingly discreet. 

3. In the present instance it is probable that the Italian Government, 
seeing how much further and more dangerously events had moved since this 
conversation, and how inevitable some action had been made by the Austrian 
request for assistance, hastened to take unannounced and isolated steps with 
a view to avoiding action analogous to, and approximately simultaneous 
with, ours. We have now a general description of the Italian representation, 
to which a relatively soft and satisfactory answer has been returned, and that 
is in itself a matter for congratulation. But I should be chary of recom- 
mending a repetition of this experience. Should the German reply to the 
impending British and French representations assume a more forbidding 
tone—and, anticipating this, I took measures with the press, immediately 
upon receipt of Berlin telegram No. 171,¢ to forestall so far as possible the 
effect of such a manceuvre—it will be harder to escape the suspicion that 
Italian asides at Berlin contain the elements of Short and Codlin (this has, 
in fact, occurred since the foregoing was written, see Mr. Newton’s telegram 
No. 1725 of the 7th August, paragraph 5). In any case the result will prob- 
ably be that, in a matter where the Italian interest is primary and the British 
secondary, the Italian Government will obtain some 75 per cent. of the 
advantage as compared with France, whom the British Government will 
relieve of 50 per cent. of the odium. I mention this without any animus in the 
present case, which has produced no less than the expected result. I am 
inclined to doubt, however, on a long view whether such a casting of the parts 
for the belling of cats and pulling of chestnuts can be assured of long welcome 
from His Majesty’s Government. 

4. It seems clear that the obstacle to satisfactory co-operation for the time 
being is the Italians’ conception of their ‘special position’. There is doubtless 
present substance in this; but it is probably on their part an ultimate delusion 
which time and Germans—who have never respected them—will cure. For 
our part it is certainly a case for patience, possibly prolonged. The German 
Government may indeed, as 1s its policy in other directions, play the Italian 
Government for some time, and the latter may be readily among the fish; 
but the illusion of a ‘special position’ will be eventually untenable, except 
adversity come to correct the high-handed ‘veulerie’ that is a characteristic 
of the German race. (Mr. Rudyard Kipling told me the other day that his 
books were only bought by Germans when their tails were down.) 

5. The attitude of the Italian Government, and of Signor Suvich in 
particular, seems also based upon another delusion. Your Excellency quotes 
it specifically in your telegram under reference. “The Germans are not at this 
moment in a normal state of mind, but far from it.’ I wish I could think he 
was right; but I can see nothing in the proceedings of the Nazis, which is 
not in entire consonance with their oral and scriptural past. The abnormal 
view must surely repose on some overlooking of their oratory and scriptures— 
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and also of German nature. For the rest of the nation I also see nothing 
abnormal in the high-handedness and ‘veulerie’ to which I have already 
alluded. The present régime in Germany would become yet more alarmingly 
normal in the event of prosperity and rearmament. The mirage of a ‘special 
position’ must then in due season evaporate. Here again only time and 
increased uneasiness can make for more loyally synchronised action than has 
been obtainable on this occasion. 

6. There appears to me to be yet another delusion in the Italian make-up, 
to wit that the Four-Power Pact can make any real difference in Franco- 
German relations. We must be grateful for this notion, for without it even 
the progressively emasculated pact would not have been signed; and, being 
signed, it represents an off-chance better there than lacking. No one would 
be more gratified than His Majesty’s Government if the ten-year peace 
trumpeted by the Italian press were in this manner to be assured. For myself 
I have feared that there can be little or nothing in such a prospect so far as 
the pact alone is concerned. The roots of the trouble go too deep. But those 
roots are not so deep in the animosities of the Latin sisters, and in this direc- 
tion especially there seemed, and still seems, hope that the pact would be 
fruitful. This was, indeed, its chief value in my eyes. In your telegram under 
notice, however, Signor Suvich gives to the pact a novel twist as an argument 
against collaboration even in a vital matter. I cannot help thinking that this 
stultifying twist might not have been applied, or at least that the likelihood 
of its application might be mitigated in the future, if better use were made by 
France of the signature of the pact. 

7. At the time I ventured to make some suggestions that the favourable 
opportunity created by the pact’s birth and Signor Mussolini’s baptismal 
speech should be turned to good account in the elimination of Franco-Italian 
difficulties. —The reply was to the effect that there was no hurry about such 
secondary affairs; Franco-Italian co-operation in Europe must first be pro- 
vided for, and the settlement of purely Franco-Italian differences would be 
added unto us. The present episode hardly seems to justify the vaticination; 
and I ventured to observe at the time that seemingly the cart was being put 
before the horse; even so, there was no reason why the vehicle should not 
move, and that, if Signor Mussolini was of the same unusual view, there was 
clearly nothing more for us to say on Latin methods of locomotion. I added 
my fear that this inverted order might be the product of French political 
miserliness, and spring from a futile design to obtain Italian friendship 
without paying for it. The alleged Italian preference for the inversion 
seemed less explicable, and enquiry was made of Your Excellency whether 
it was indeed a fact that Signor Mussolini shared it (see Foreign Office 
telegram No. 175° of the 15th July). To this telegram I have today received 
Your Excellency’s answer (Rome telegram No. 2137), in which you report 
how Signor Mussolini enumerates the questions for settlement between 
France and Italy. I notice that the ‘direct’ Franco-Italian questions occupy 
the last three places. I still feel that, whatever Signor Mussolini may admit, 
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the settlement of these ‘direct’ questions would remove from the Italians a 
strong temptation to continue their indefinite attitude in the vital questions 
with which this despatch is primarily concerned. 

8. The pact has now been signed? for nine weeks; so far as I am aware no 
concrete progress has been made between France and Italy; and the first 
fruits of attempted co-operation by the intermediary of His Majesty’s 
Government have been an evasive and embarrassing reassertion of Italy’s 
“special position’ (entailing, of course, a defiant reply from Germany to 
French and British representations). Progress still seems to me more probable 
with the horse in a normal position. 

g. There is no particular reason why His Majesty’s Government should, 
for the nonce, play an unwelcome lead in overtly advocating such apparent, 
though possibly still mistaken, common sense. There are, however, courses 
by which His Majesty’s Government can throw such a lead upon France, 
thereby perhaps ultimately inducing her to play, or pay, up for Italian co- 
operation. At least such minor episodes as that now under review, which 
increase ill-feeling in Germany and diminish confidence elsewhere, could be 
obviated. On the 4th August the French Ambassador came to ask for in- 
formation on the course of our enquiries in Berlin as to German aviation. 
He clearly desired to push a joint investigation into wider fields, and brought 
with him a long list of German disregards and infringements. I replied that 
I could say nothing about the view which His Majesty’s Government might 
take of any wider or joint enquiry pending the result of that now in train. 
(Some Departments of His Majesty’s Government are most doubtful of the 
wisdom of such an undertaking.) In any event, I said, my personal opinion 
would be against embarking upon such a widened issue unless the French 
Government had previously secured the assent and collaboration of the Italian Govern- 
ment. I did not, of course, suppose that it would be forthcoming, and suppose 
so still less after your telegram under reference. As Your Excellency rightly 
says, the Italians will be ‘hesitating and reluctant when asked to participate 
in any joint representations’. I would only add ‘so long as the concept of the 
special position prevails’. For a while at least, therefore, France, and not 
His Majesty’s Government, should undertake the task of converting the 
Latin sister from this ultimate delusion, particularly as—for purposes of self- 
preservation—France will have to pay the expense of the treatment. If 
Signor Mussolini’s pact does not produce a Franco-Italian rapprochement, it 
will produce nothing, unless it be the very result that he thought to avoid, 
the division of Europe into 5/ocs—with Italy very conceivably in the wrong 
one. Franco-German relations will either not improve at all under the pact, 
or will only improve if the normal energumens now in control at Berlin are 
brought to less unreason by more reason and unity among their neighbours. 
In any event, the French would now seem to have had their warning in 
regard to the position of that horse. 

Iam, &c., 
ROBERT VANSITTART 
8 This word should read ‘initialled’. The Pact was not signed until July 15. See No. 255. 
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No. 317 


Mr. Newton (Berlin) to Sir R. Vansittart (Recetved August 10) 


No. 787 [C 7084/2092/3] 
BERLIN, August 8, 1933 
Sir, 

In my telegram No. 172! of the 7th August I had the honour to report at 
some length on my interview with the Secretary of State, which lasted about 
an hour, on the subject of German subversive activity, by means of aeroplanes 
and wireless against Austria. There is not much that I need add by despatch 
to this telegraphic record. 

2. Herr von Biilow was not prepared for my introductory remarks, in 
which I said that His Majesty’s Government had been gratified to learn from 
the reply made by the German Government to the Italian Ambassador, that 
an effort would be made to prevent aeroplane incursions, and that radio 
propaganda would be checked by tightening up the censorship, and he did 
not therefore quite know how to take my subsequent communication. He 
said that if the latter was to be regarded as still valid his reply to the similar 
representations already made by the French Ambassador applied also to my 
representation. On the other hand, if I were only making the communica- 
tion for purposes of information he, for his part, need only impart to me what 
he had said to the French Ambassador, also for purposes of information. 
He was, however, anxious to get the point as clear as possible, amongst other 
reasons on account of the communiqué which he would have to issue to the 
press that evening. I adhered strictly to the terms of your telegram No. 148.? 
As, however, it would be the obvious policy of the German Government to 
distinguish as much as possible between our attitude and the French attitude, 
and I knew that His Majesty’s Government would be the more anxious to 
give no ground for a suggestion that they had failed to support the repre- 
sentations already made by the French Ambassador as previously concerted 
with His Majesty’s Government, I emphasised to Herr von Biilow that I was 
sure that His Majesty’s Government would not wish in any way to dissociate 
themselves from what M. Francois-Poncet had said. On my return to the 
Embassy last night I informed the French Embassy by telephone that I had 
expressed myself in this sense to Herr von Biilow. I notice that in the 
communiqué which was issued, Herr von Bilow dealt with the matter, 
firstly, by giving chief prominence, as for reasons of policy he would no doubt 
in any case have done, to the French representations, and, secondly, by 
stating that the British Chargé d’Affaires had been given not the same 
‘answer’, but the same ‘information’ (“Bescheid’). 

3. In my conversation with the Secretary of State I made a comment on 
his fu quoque argument regarding wireless propaganda, which I did not 
mention in my telegram. I said that I knew nothing about what was sent 
out by other stations, and that the reference made thereto seemed to me 
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irrelevant. If there was ground for complaint on that score, the action of 
these other stations could be dealt with on its merits. 

4. When I called on the French Ambassador yesterday afternoon to 
ascertain what had taken place at his interview, I found him very dissatisfied 
and considerably perturbed as to what would appear in the German com- 
muniqué. When I informed him of the change in my own instructions, 
however, he took no exception thereto, and, in fact, made no comment. 
Before telling me of Herr von Biilow’s reply to him he intimated that the part 
played by Italy had not been frank or fair to the French and British Govern- 
ments. He evidently thought that the Italian Government had made capital 
out of the desire of the other two Governments to make representations under 
the Four-Power Pact. I did not pursue the point which was subsidiary to the 
more urgent matters we had to discuss. From the telegrams I have seen from 
His Majesty’s Ambassador at Rome, it rather appears to me that the Italian 
Government made it clear from the outset that they were not in agreement 
with the action proposed to them, and I note that in Sir R. Graham’s 
telegram No. 2113 of the 6th August, Signor Suvich suggested that the 
German reply to the Italian Government might obviate the necessity for 
French and British representations. As M. Francois-Poncet will very likely 
have reported on his bad impression of the Italian attitude, it might, perhaps, 
be desirable, if you think fit, in order to prevent the creation of bad blood, 
that I should take an opportunity to inform M. Frangois-Poncet that, 
according to my information, the action of the Italian Government was quite 
frank and above board, since they made it clear that they thought the matter 
should be dealt with by other methods than those which we had under 
consideration. The exact way in which Herr von Bilow explained to me 
what the Italian Ambassador had done was that ‘he took me by the arm and 
whispered in my ear that the question of making representations was under 
consideration, and enquired whether something could not be done to remove 
the ground (‘‘den Boden zu entziehen’’) from them.’ This is, perhaps, a little 
suggestive of going behind our backs, but I doubt whether it really is so in 
view of the clear explanation of the Italian attitude given to His Majesty’s 
Ambassador at Rome. 

5. I took the opportunity of a visit from the Italian Ambassador this 
morning to enquire whether he had spoken to the Chancellor himself on the 
subject of Austria. He had had an opportunity to do so recently, when he 
accompanied Herr Hitler in his aeroplane from Bayreuth to greet some 
Italian Fascisti who were making a tour in Germany. M. Cerruti said that 
he had not mentioned Austria to Herr Hitler on that occasion, nor had he 
done so for the last four months. In general, however, his impression of the 
Chancellor was that he took a quiet and sensible view in regard to matters 
of foreign policy. 

6. The Austrian Minister, Dr. Tauschitz, also called today to express his 
thanks for the diplomatic action taken. He told me that he had made repre- 
sentations on four occasions regarding the aeroplane and wireless incursions. 
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As regards the former he had always been informed that investigations had 
been duly made, but with results which were negative. As regards wireless 
propaganda he had informed the German Government that the Austrian 
Government, in addition to the press regulations which were already very 
severe, were ready to take even more severe measures to prevent any public 
utterances reflecting on foreign statesmen or officials, provided that the 
German Government were prepared to reciprocate. He had communicated 
this proposal some three weeks ago and was still unable to obtain a reply. 

7. I have, of course, been careful to say nothing of the Austrian request for 
intervention, as an admission on this point might be used to discredit the 
Austrian Government, on the ground that such an appeal is treachery to the 
cause of Germanic unity. 

8. It remains to be seen what the result will be of the action taken by His 
Majesty’s Government and the French Government and by the Italian 
Government. It must obviously be very unpleasant for the German Govern- 
ment, who have just signed the Four-Power Pact as one of their first diplo- 
matic acts, that the first use made of it should be directed against themselves. 
For that reason it is possible that the threat of action would have been as 
effective as action itself, since the German Government might have been 
willing to make considerable concessions in order to avoid such a contin- 
gency. There were, in fact, sudden consultations between Herr Hitler at 
Berchtesgaden and Baron von Neurath, whose holiday in Wirttemberg was 
disturbed for the purpose, and, I think, it may be assumed that Baron von 
Neurath counselled moderation. On the other hand, the only evidence of 
a brick wall which the Germans will often accept is that of actual contact. It 
may therefore be that the direct evidence which they have now had of the 
agreement in substance, if not in form, of the British, French and Italian 
Governments in regard to Austria, will exercise a more effective influence 
than any less direct action. If pressed too hard, particularly in public, there 
is, nevertheless, the possibility that Germany might become completely 
defiant. A German of considerable position informed the Belgian Minister 
here that he was surprised and impressed by the moderation of the Chan- 
cellor’s reply to the representations made. It showed, in this man’s opinion, 
what a statesman Herr Hitler was, because, of course, Germans would have 
stood like one man in support of any attitude he might have adopted. 

I have, &c., 
B. GC. NEwron 


No. 318 


Sir R. Vansittart to Lord Tyrrell (Paris) 
No. 137 Saving: Telegraphic [C 6898/653/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, August 9, 1933 


Your telegram No. 189 Saving.! 
Can you now obtain written reply from French Government dcaling 
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specifically with our proposal for preliminary assurance. from German 
Government? 

Please endeavour to send reply tomorrow August Io as it is desirable to 
dispose of this matter. 


No. 319 


Mr. Murray (Rome) to Sir R. Vansittart (Recetved August 11) 
No. 40 Saving: Telegraphic [C 7152/2092/3] 


ROME, August 9, 1933 

My telegram No. 218.! 

The following article of obviously official inspiration has been published 
in principal evening papers today. 

‘Responsible Roman circles have the following information regarding the 
recent intervention at Berlin in connexion with Austro-German relations. 

‘When the Vice-Chancellor, von Papen, was in Rome last July, the Head 
of the Government, in the course of a long conversation on the whole 
European situation and on Italo-German relations, drew his attention to the 
necessity of a détente between Austria and Germany in the interest of the 
relations between the two countries and of those two countries with others. 
The Vice-Chancellor, von Papen,. stated on this occasion that he would 
report the conversation to the Chancellor, Hitler, which in point of fact he 
did. Conversations between the representatives of the two Governments 
followed, which had, it is hardly necessary to say, the most discreet and 
friendly character. 

‘In the meantime, as the British Government was contemplating repre- 
sentations at Berlin, the Italian Government pointed out how, in order to 
produce the desired effect, 1t seemed to them better to await the outcome of 
the friendly and private conversations then proceeding. 

‘Following on these conversations, last Saturday? the German Government 
gave the Italian Ambassador assurances regarding broadcast propaganda 
and aerial incursions, which will be stopped. As regards terrorism, the 
German Government deplore it but can accept no responsibility for it. The 
German Government in conclusion entirely agree that it is necessary that all 
these incidents should cease. 

‘The Italian Government lost no time in communicating this reply to the 
British and French representatives, pointing out how desirable it was that 
representations at Berlin should not take place, and such representations 
might perhaps have been avoided if there had been time for the necessary 
communications to pass between London and Paris and Berlin. 

‘In Roman circles it is held that it is absolutely necessary henceforth to 
close the series of incidents and thus bring about an early return to normality 
in the relations between Berlin and Vienna.’ 

1 Not printed. This telegram of August 9 reported that Sir R. Graham had carried out 
the instructions in No. 314. 
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This communiqué, though rather tendencious in penultimate paragraph, 
appears to have been inserted with a view to preventing the local press 
getting on to the wrong lines. In some of the less dependable papers this 
morning, which probably took the German official communiqué at its face 
value, there were articles distinctly critical of the action of His Majesty’s 
Government and the French Government. 


No. 320 


Mr. Osborne (Washington) to Sir R. Vansittart 
(Received August 11, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 464 Telegraph [C 7120/653/18] 


WASHINGTON, August 10, 1933, 4.37 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 348.! 

I took this up unofficially with Under-Secretary of State. He com- 
municated with President and has today given me the following reply: 

State Department would deprecate any formal request since answer would 
have to be that the United States Government had no powers to prevent any 
sales. But, in fact, policy initiated by the last Administration and continued 
by present one was to express disapproval of aircraft sales to Germany. 
Before making contracts with Germany American firms would ask State 
Department if they had any objection and would be told that the Depart- 
ment would not approve. I suggested that firms may not consult the Depart- 
ment or might disregard expression of disapproval, but he said that they 
would be deterred from doing so by the fact that United States Government 
was their best customer. 

This procedure seems to attain your objective but I think it would be 
undesirable to make any public announcement of American policy without 
State Department’s authorization. 


1 No. 295. 


No. 321 


Sir R. Vansittart to Mr. Murray (Rome) 
No. 227 Telegraphic [C 7135/2092/3] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, August 10, 1933, 5.0 p.m. 


Counsellor of Italian Embassy, on instructions of his Government, drew 
attention this morning to final words of yesterday’s semi-official com- 
muniqué from Rome! respecting question of German subversive activities in 
Austria reading: ‘In Rome circles it is considered that it is now absolutely 
necessary to close the series of incidents in order to establish the desired 
return to normality in the relations between Berlin and Vienna.’ Italian 
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Government wished us to know that these words meant that they would 
insist on the necessity of no further development of the subversive activities. 
In reply to an enquiry respecting action of His Majesty’s Chargé d’ Affaires 
at Berlin, Italian Counsellor was informed that when the Italian Govern- 
ment had told us of the satisfactory result of their representations (Rome 
telegram No. 2112) they had suggested, without pressing the suggestion, that 
our representations were now unnecessary. Our feeling had been that Italian 
Government were right about the satisfactory result of their representations, 
but that we did not wish to leave Italian Government to bear alone the onus 
of or the responsibility for the action in Berlin. In these circumstances, in 
order to mark the solidarity of the three Powers vts-d-vis the German Govern- 
ment in this matter and to share the responsibility for the action taken, 
Mr. Newton had been told to say that our object had been achieved but that 
we wished to record what would otherwise have been our representations so 
that the German Government might fully understand the position. 
Repeated to Paris, Berlin and Vienna. 
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No. 322 


Sir R. Vansittart to Lord Tyrrell (Parts) 


No. 1328 [C 6979/8/3] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, August 11, 1933 
My Lord, 

With reference to paragraph 4 of Sir R. Graham’s telegram No. 213! of 
the 7th August, respecting Franco-Italian discussion of the situation in 
Central Europe, and particularly in Austria and Hungary, I transmit to 
Your Lordship herewith copies of a despatch, No. 257 from His Majesty’s 
Minister at Vienna,? respecting the economic and financial position of 
Austria. 

2. My views on the discussions between the French and Italian Govern- 
ments were stated in my despatch No. 657 to Rome? of the 8th August. The 
enclosed despatch from Sir Walford Selby shows that, so far as the situation in 
Austria at any rate is concerned, there is not much time to lose, and that, if 
the order of the Franco-Italian discussions stated in Rome telegram No. 213 
is to justify itself, some results in the questions which are first to be discussed 
must be shown at once. So far, what I consider this inverted order of dis- 
cussion has produced nothing but a few words. 

3. Sir Walford Selby considers that Dr. Dollfuss will probably fall in the 
autumn unless a combined effort is made by France, Italy and Great Britain 
to solve the Austrian economic difficulties. The result will be in fact, if not 
in name, the ‘Anschluss’. 
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4. There are two great Powers in Europe who are primarily and vitally 
interested in the independence of Austria: they are France and Italy. They 
are, then, the two Powers who ought to consult together at once and make the 
majority of the economic concessions if there is any possibility that Austria 
cannot survive without further economic assistance. Of that I am not abso- 
lutely convinced, but I do greatly doubt whether Dr. Dollfuss can survive 
much longer without such concessions, and in a vital issue of this kind it is 
as well to err on the safe side. 

5. While this question concerns mainly Italy and France, it is also a trial 
of strength on which the future of Europe (and the world) may depend. If 
Germany wins in it, there will be no holding her; and, tragically enough, 
France and Italy have already done their best to lose the match for us— 
particularly France—by wasting all these precious weeks since the Four- 
Power Pact was initialled. Now at length the two Powers seem to be opening 
discussions, but not until these discussions have made some real progress will 
it be possible to indicate in what manner this country can best assist in the 
matter (see paragraph 22 [sic ? 21] of Sir Walford Selby’s despatch). 

6. I may add that both the French and the Italian Ambassadors have 
spoken to me on this subject today. M. Corbin was full of suspicion of the 
economic intentions of Italy towards Austria and Hungary and of the neces- 
sity of the concurrence of the Little Entente in any action which may be 
decided upon. Signor Grandi urged that His Majesty’s Government in the 
United Kingdom should bring pressure to bear in Paris in this matter. 

7. I earnestly hope that you will be able to find means of bringing these 
considerations to the notice of the French Government with reference to the 
various conversations which you and His Majesty’s Minister have already had 
with them on this subject. Italian support in Europe as against Germany in 
her present mood is so essential that France ought to be prepared to pay for it 
in this and other matters where she is in a position to make concessions. 

8. I have addressed a despatch‘ on similar lines to His Majesty’s Chargé 
d’Affaires in Rome, of which a copy is enclosed. 

Iam, &c., 
RoBERT VANSITTART 


4 Foreign Office despatch No. 674; cf. No. 341, note 1. 


No. 323 


Lord Tyrrell (Paris) to Foreign Office (Recetved August 15) 
No. 1178 [C 7221/2092/3] 
PARIS, August 11, 1933 


His Majesty’s Representative at Paris presents his compliments to the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, and has the honour to transmit to him 
copy of a note from the French Ministry for Foreign Affairs, dated the 
11th August, respecting German subversive activities in Austria. 
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ENCLOSURE IN No. 323 
Note from French Ministry for Foreign Affairs 


PARIS, le 11 aout 1933 


En exprimant, par sa note en date du 4 aoit,! le désir de voir faire sans 
délai 4 Berlin la démarche projetée concernant les menées allemandes en 
Autriche, ’ Ambassade de Sa Majesté britannique avait bien voulu faire 
savoir au Ministére des Affaires etrangéres que le Gouvernement italien, étant 
déja intervenu de son coté sous une forme pressante quoique amicale, sug- 
gérait aux Gouvernements britannique et francais d’agir pour leur propre 
compte en considérant la démarche italienne comme déja faite. L’Ambas- 
sade ajoutait que Sir Ronald Graham avait été chargé de s’informer auprés 
du Gouvernement italien de la nature exacte des représentations faites par 
l’Ambassadeur d’Italie a Berlin. 

Les conditions dans lesquelles le Gouvernement de Sa Majesté britannique 
a cru devoir, finalement, exercer son action diplomatique a Berlin ayant été, 
en fait, déterminées par l’importance attachée aux résultats de l’intervention 
antérieure de l’Ambassadeur d’Italie, le Gouvernement de la République 
serait reconnaissant au Gouvernement de Sa Majesté de toutes précisions 
dont il serait en situation de lui faire part sur la portée des représentations 
que M. Cerutti [sic] aurait été chargé de faire au Gouvernement du Reich. 

Il importerait d’autant plus d’étre renseigné exactement a ce sujet qu’a la 
date du 6 aoidt, soit plusieurs jours aprés que ces représentations eussent été 
formulées, un communiqué publié par la presse italienne démentait toute 
démarche italienne 4 Berlin au sujet du survol du territoire autrichien, tandis 
que le communiqué publié le lendemain par PAgence Wolff au sujet des 
démarches britannique et frangaise s’abstenait de toute référence a l’action 
italienne et que les milieux diplomatiques italiens déniaient a intervention 
de M. Cerutti tout autre caractére que celui d’une simple conversation. 

La note en date de ce jour? par laquelle le Ministére des Affaires étrangéres 
a cru devoir informer |’Ambassade de Sa Majesté du résultat de la démarche 
effectuée le 7 aoiit par l’ Ambassadeur de France a Berlin, enregistre d’autre 
part, sur attitude de l’Ambassadeur d’Italie, des indications du Sous- 
Secrétaire d’Etat allemand qui sont nettement contraires aux assurances 
recueillies a Rome, et dont il était fait état dans la note de l’ Ambassade du 
4 aoat, sur l’attitude du Gouvernement italien a l’égard de la démarche 
proposée par le Gouvernement britannique. 

Cette contradiction semble encore confirmée par un communiqué de 
Agence Stefani, daté du g aoiat,? aux termes duquel le Gouvernement 
italien, en réponse a l initiative du Gouvernement britannique aurait ‘fait 
remarquer que, dans l’intérét méme du but visé, il lui semblait plus oppor- 
tun d’attendre les résultats des conversations en cours entre I’Italie et 
Allemagne. 

De telles contradictions sont assez caractéristiques pour que l’Ambassade 


t Not printed. This note embodied the instructions in No. 303. 
2 Not printed. 3 See No. 319. 
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veuille bien comprendre le prix que le Ministére des Affaires étrangéres 
attacherait a toutes indications complémentaires qui puissent permettre au 
Gouvernement de la République de mesurer, sur le fond méme de la question, 
la portée des assurances nouvelles recueillies 4 Rome par le Gouvernement 
de Sa Majesté et dont il est fait état dans la note de l’Ambassade en date du 
8 de ce mois.‘ 


4 Cf. No. 314. No corresponding note to the French Ambassador has been traced in 
the Foreign Office archives. 


No. 324 


Mr. Newton (Berlin) to Sir R. Vansittart (Recetved August 14) 
No. 55 Saving: Telegraphic [C 7249/653/18] 


BERLIN, August 12, 1933 

Following for Mr. Sargent. 

I have seen in Sections Foreign Office telegram of August 2 to Paris 
No. 135,' Brussels, Rome and Prague. 

2. It seems to me that proposed action is likely to give offence here and 
that it will become known that it is due to the initiation of His Majesty’s 
Government. German Government will strongly object to being expected 
to give foreign aircraft manufacturers a categorical written assurance that 
they are respecting their international obligations. Finally, if German 
Government cannot be trusted to respect their international obligations I do 
not see that any greater value should be attached to their assurances to 
foreign aircraft manufacturers. 

g. It has been suggested to me that measure may in fact enable British 
manufacturers in virtue of German assurance to supply material in certain 
doubtful cases when they would otherwise hesitate to do so. However this 
may be I trust desirability of having such regard as possible to German 
susceptibilities will be borne in mind. 

! No. 295 was repeated to Paris as Foreign Office telegrams Nos. 134 and 135, but the 
reference here is evidently an error for telegram No. 136 (No. 294). 


No. 325 
Lord Tyrrell (Paris) to Sir R. Vansittart (Received August 14, 11.10 a.m.) 
No. 66 Telegraphic: by telephone (C 7187/653/18] 


PARIS, August 14, 1933 
My telegram No. 193 Saving.! 
French Government are ready to take similar measures. 


t Not printed. This telegram, in reply to No. 318, reported that the French Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs hoped to reply by August 12. 
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They suggest that Governments of countries adjoining Germany which 
produce aircraft material such as Holland, Czechoslovakia and Poland 
should also be invited to co-operate.? 

Text of written reply? follows by bag tonight. 


2 On August 16 Mr. Vereker, His Majesty’s Chargé d’Affaires at Warsaw, was instructed 
by telegram to ask the Polish Government to take similar action to that proposed by His 
Majesty’s Government. Mr. Vereker telegraphed on August 23 that the Polish Government 
fully concurred in the proposals put forward, although they pointed out that, not being 


signatories to the Paris Air Agreement, they were uncertain as to their legal liability to 
observe its terms. 


3 This reply was enclosed in Lord Tyrrell’s despatch No. 1184 (not printed). 


No. 326 


Mr. Newton (Berlin) to Sir R. Vansittart (Recetved August 14, 3.40 p.m.) 
No. 181 Telegraphic [C 7218/653/18| 


BERLIN, August 14, 1933, 1.25 p.m. 

My telegram No. 53 Saving.! 

Air Attaché had interview at Air Ministry August 9 with Secretary of 
State Milch and Captain Bolle. Herr Milch said that he was only authorised 
to deal with statements set out under (3) of your telegram No. 134.2 These 
were divided into four parts and Bolle made denial of each part. Milch then 
added that it was clearly impossible that Bolle could have made such state- 
ments firstly because he would thereby have made himself liable for treason 
and secondly because they were untrue. 

Allowing interval of two days I asked for interview with Herr von Biilow 
and actually saw him on Saturday.’ As the best means of avoiding any 
further misunderstanding and taking note of explanation already given I 
read through my telegram No. 166,* accuracy of which Herr von Bilow 
confirmed. 

He had nothing to add to point (1). 

As regards (2), I observed that I had understood that any fear of this being 
held to indicate intention to disregard treaty obligations was covered by 
communiqué. He confirmed this understanding. 

I agreed that report furnished to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs as sum- 
marised above was in accordance with account of interview relating to (3) 
given me by Air Attaché. Herr von Biilow had already sent me note on 
the subject on which I am reporting further by despatch.$ 

On (4) I observed that while Herr Milch had not been authorised to say 
anything further I assumed that he, Herr von Bilow, did not confirm the 
view expressed and that the point was moreover covered by communiqué. 
To this assumption he assented. 

In discussing (5) Herr von Biilow said that neither he nor Herr Milch had 
any knowledge of statement attributed to the Air Minister. He was quite 


1 No. 305. 2 No. 277. 3 August 12, 
4 No. 284. 5 See No. 327. 
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certain that Herr Goring had been misunderstood if it was thought that he 
had expressed any intention to infringe obligations. 

After reading the last paragraph of my telegram No. 166 I repeated 
comment which I said had already been made by you to German Ambassador 
to the effect that nothing had happened to alter validity of statement that 
His Majesty’s Government ‘could give no countenance or encouragement 
to disregard of treaty obligations’. 

At the end of the interview Secretary of State said that, while friendly 
confidential conversations and enquiries were one thing, what was resented 
in Germany in this question as in that of Austria was that representations 
had been made which implied reprimand and which were accompanied by 
publicity. 

Repeated to Paris and Rome. 


No. 327 
Mr. Newton (Berlin) to Sir R. Vansittart (Received August 18) 


No. 802 [C 7369/653/18] 
BERLIN, August 14, 1933 
Sir, 

With reference to my telegram No. 181! of today’s date, I have the honour 
to report that the Air Ministry first suggested the 3rd August for the proposed 
interview between the Air Attaché and officials of the Air Ministry regarding 
certain of the statements relating to air rearmament which formed the 
subject of my representations. As this was the day which Sir Eric Phipps was 
spending in Berlin and was also the morning that the weekly bag left, 
Colonel Herring enquired whether another time would be equally con- 
venient. His impression was that the Air Ministry rather welcomed a post- 
ponement; the Ministry subsequently invited him to call on Wednesday, the 
gth August. In view of the feeling caused by my previous representations 
on this question and again at the beginning of the week by the discussions on 
Austria, I thought a day or two’s delay likely to be advantageous before 
taking up the matter again at the Ministry for Foreign Affairs, while it was 
in any case necessary to allow a certain interval for the Air Ministry’s report 
to reach the Secretary of State at the Ministry for Foreign Affairs and be 
considered by him. I therefore waited until Friday morning before asking 
Herr von Biilow to receive me, which he did on the following morning. Mean- 
while, on the morning following my application for an appointment, but 
before I had seen Herr von Bilow, I received an official note, translation of 
which is enclosed. 

2. I began my subsequent conversation with him by saying that I had 
wished to express my appreciation of the fact that Colonel Herring had been 
received at the Air Ministry not only with every courtesy, but with all 
friendliness. I regretted the more, therefore, to have received his note, which 


1 No. 326. 
IL.V 497 Kk 


seemed to put the blame for the misunderstandings on to Colonel Herring. 
This seemed to me quite unjust, and I pointed out that, on our side, no 
question of blame had been raised. We had, moreover, been careful to keep 
our communications on a purely verbal basis. Herr von Biilow replied that 
the points which had been raised must be chiefly, if not entirely, attributed 
to the Air Attachée’s reports. If there had been ground for misunderstanding, 
it could have been cleared up by enquiries made through the same channels, 
so that the matter need never have reached the stage of a communication 
from myself to him. The Air Ministry did not want to run the risk of any 
recurrence of such misunderstandings. I enquired what he meant by the 
last paragraph and whether, in particular, I might assume that no difficulties 
would be placed in the way of visits for which Colonel Herring would other- 
wise have been granted facilities. Herr von Biilow seemed to think that such 
facilities would very likely not be forthcoming, as it might be feared that the 
visits could lead to further misunderstandings. 

g. As the official German reply is that there is no substance in our com- 
plaints, the Secretary of State’s attitude is perhaps a logical reinforcement 
of his explanations and views. Colonel Herring thinks it possible, however, 
that, after perhaps the lapse of a little time, the Air Ministry will, in fact, be 
more amenable than is indicated by Herr von Biilow, and I trust that this 
will prove to be the case. 

4. Acopy of the Air Attaché’s record of his interview is enclosed herewith. 

I have, &c., 
B. C. NEwron 


ENCLosuRE 1 IN No. 327 


Herr von Biilow to Mr. Newton 


BERLIN, August IT, 1933 
(Translation.) 
Sir, 

In the course of your conversation with me on the 29th July’ you men- 
tioned, under instructions from your Government, a series of remarks which, 
according to Colonel Herring, had been made to him by the Reich Minister 
for Air and several officials of his Department concerning Germany’s air 
armaments. 

The true facts of the case in regard to the individual cases mentioned by 
you I was able to put in their proper light on the occasion of our conversa- 
tion. In regard to one point, however, in connexion with various statements 
which were alleged to have been made to Colonel Herring by an official in 
the Reich Air Ministry whose name he did not mention, a confrontation 
seemed necessary in order to clear the matter up. 

This confrontation took place on the gth August at the request and in the 
presence of Staatssekretar Milch, who was at the time representing the 
Minister for Air in the latter’s absence on leave. I have the honour to enclose 


t See Nos. 284 and 287 
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a copy of the record of this conversation, taken down in the presence of 
Colonel Herring. 

As will be seen from this record, the official in question from the Air 
Ministry denies having made to Colonel Herring the remarks ascribed to 
him. This confirms my conviction, which I expressed to you in the course of 
our conversation, that the remarks in question could not possibly have been 
made for the reason that they were objectively untrue. I therefore affirm 
that, in this remaining point, there is also no ground for the démarche made by 
you on instructions from your Government. 

It will be understood that these very regrettable misunderstandings in 
which Colonel Herring was concerned must compel the Reich Minister for 
Air and his officials to refrain in future from a discussion of technical (‘sach- 
lich’) matters with Colonel Herring. 

I avail, &c., 
BULow 


ENCLOSURE 2 IN NO. 327 


Record of Conversation 
BERLIN, August 9, 1933 
(Translation.) 

On the oth August at 1 p.m. Colonel Herring visited me at my request in 
order to discuss with me point 3 of the démarche made by the British Chargé 
d’ Affaires on the 29th July. 

Colonel Herring indicated that the official in the Air Ministry who had 
made the remarks in question was Herr Rittmeister a.D. Bolle, whom I 
invited to join in the conversation. 

I divided the allegations made in point 3 into four points as follows:— 

1. Herr Bolle is said to have declared that the firm of Arado had ‘in recent 
years’ (note from Colonel Herring’s record) ‘never built anything— 
with the exception of two cases—other than high-powered military 
single-seaters.’ 

Herr Bolle denies having made any observations of this kind. 

2. Herr Bolle is said to have also stated that there was no point in keeping 
secret the fact of German air armaments, and that it was inevitable that 
an armament programme such as the present German one should 
become known. 

Herr Bolle denies having made this remark. 

g. Herr Bolle is alleged to have said that the construction of military 
‘prototypes’ (note from Colonel Herring’s record) had not appeared 
particularly dangerous as they had been able to foresee that it would 
not be considered sufficiently important to be made the subject of a 
protest. 

In this connexion Herr Bolle admits that Colonel Herring, in the 
course of the conversation in question, had referred to the 
Arado 64, which he had seen during a visit to the Warnemiinde 
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Aerodrome, as a prototype. He had asked to be allowed to see 
the flying school in Brunswick and wanted to see the Arado 64 
there too. Herr Bolle replied to him that this type was not in 
Brunswick. (Colonel Herring inspected the Brunswick Aero- 
drome.) Herr Bolle denies having spoken of ‘military’ aircraft; 
further, he denies having made remarks in the form in which 
they appeared in the démarche. 


4. Colonel Herring’s text differs in translation from the German text of the 
Ministry for Foreign Affairs (I append Colonel Herring’s text) :— 


‘As to the present building programme, some risk was being run, 
but the number of military aircraft fit for active service, together with 
those now being built, was so small, that it did not represent a force 
of any consequence.’ 

Herr Bolle also denies having made this remark. 


I, for my part, declared to Colonel Herring that I deemed it to be im- 
possible that any German could have made remarks of that kind as they were 
not founded on fact. Remarks of this kind would have had to be regarded 
as high treason, and that on an untrue basis. I consider it absolutely out of 
the question that Herr Rittmeister Bolle could have made such remarks. 

MiLcu 


ENCLOSURE 3 IN No. 327 


Interview with Staatssekretar Mulch and Rittmetster a.D. Bolle on August 9, 1933 


BERLIN, August 9, 1933 

At Herr Milch’s request I presented myself today at the Luftfahrt- 
ministerium and was shown without delay into his room where Rittmeister 
Bolle, who was already there, and he both made rather a point of coming 
forward to shake hands. 

Herr Milch began by thanking me for coming and said that, as no doubt I 
knew, the object of his having asked me to see him was to discuss certain 
points arising from the representations which the British Chargé d’Affaires 
had recently made at the Foreign Office. 

Herr Milch had a comparatively accurate copy of the representations 
made to Herr von Biilow by Mr. Newton, but it must, I think, have been 
translated from the original telegraphed version, since in reading from it he 
mentioned the roth June as the date on which my interview with Rittmeister 
Bolle referred to in point 3 took place, whereas in the version which Mr. New- 
ton actually communicated to Herr von Biilow that date had been de- 
liberately omitted. There were in addition one or two other discrepancies 
in the German text which so altered the sense of the communication which 
Mr. Newton had actually made as to make it appear necessary to draw 
attention to them, and this I therefore did. 

The Secretary of State went through the points raised by Mr. Newton one 
by one; to the first, he said that we were not concerned with it; to the second, 
he stated that while being unable accurately to remember the words he had 
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used in the course of that speech, which had lasted about half an hour, he 
thought it quite likely that he had used those quoted; but, he said, when 
separated from the remainder of the speech they carried an exaggerated 
importance. Herr Milch referred me to the conversation we had had on the 
26th June, and reminded me that he had spoken then of the unwillingness 
of Germany to remain a second-class Power, and of the determination of the 
people to achieve equality of rights in fact as well as in theory: he said it was 
in a similar sense that he had spoken on the 24th June. 

As regards the third point, the Secretary of State said he would with my 
concurrence divide it into four parts, which he briefly outlined. 

He then went on to the fourth point, and said that he freely admitted 
having spoken in the sense of the words contained in it. 

As to the fifth point, he said that we were not concerned with its contents. 

At this point I managed to say that I was grateful for his having touched 
upon points 2 and 4, as it seemed to me that their contents could probably be 
dealt with more satisfactorily by some such short explanation of them as he 
had given me. To this Herr Milch, whose attitude throughout remained 
very conciliatory, replied that he was only empowered to discuss the third 
point and nothing else, although he then proceeded to repeat what he had 
previously said about points 2 and 4. 

In reverting to point 3, he asked who the official of the German Air 
Ministry was who had made the statements reported by me in it. I replied 
Rittmeister Bolle. 

Herr Milch then turned to Rittmeister Bolle and asked him if he had 
informed me that except for two attempts at building two-seater aircraft the 
firm of Arado had in recent years only built high-powered military types of 
single-seater aeroplanes. Rittmeister Bolle replied that if he had to answer 
the question he had no option but to deny having said words to that effect. 

To the next question as to whether he had informed me that it was useless 
trying to keep secret the fact that Germany was arming in the air and that it 
was inevitable that a rearmament programme such as that now in progress 
should become known, Rittmeister Bolle replied with an equally definite 
denial. 

To the third question as to whether he had stated that the building of 
military prototypes had not been thought particularly dangerous, as it was 
anticipated that such an activity would not be considered of sufficient im- 
portance to justify a protest, Rittmeister Bolle also replied denying having 
spoken in that sense; he similarly denied the statement attributed to him in 
the remaining sentence of point 3 regarding the risk that was being run by 
the present building programme and the smallness of the total of service 
aircraft in Germany. 

The Secretary of State then added that he wished to point out two ex- 
cellent reasons for no one having made the statements attributed to Ritt- 
meister Bolle; in the first place anyone making them would render themselves 
liable to proceedings for treason, and, secondly, the statements themselves 
were untrue. 
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It was at about this point that the Secretary of State mentioned the roth 
June as having been the date on which Rittmeister Bolle made the statements 
referred to in point 3: Rittmeister Bolle then consulted a note-book or diary, 
and said he thought there must be a mistake in the date as actually the 
conversation took place on Monday the 12th June and he remembered it 
well. He said that the name of the firm Arado arose in speaking of a sug- 
gested visit by me to Braunschweig, which subsequently took place. I had 
said that I was anxious to visit Braunschweig among other reasons as I hoped 
to have an opportunity of seeing the Arado 64 aircraft, registered as belonging 
to the school there, since I should be glad to have an opportunity of seeing 
them more closely than I had been able to do during a visit to Warnemiinde 
a year ago, when two of the type had, as I imagined, been displayed upon the 
aerodrome for my benefit. Rittmeister Bolle stated that he had informed me 
that the Arado 64 aircraft were not at Braunschweig, but denied the re- 
mainder of the conversation attributed to him. 

I am not clear why Rittmeister Bolle should have admitted any part of the 
conversation of which portions are quoted in point 3, but I received the im- 
pression that his doing so had been prearranged, as, not only did the words 
he used sound like a well-rehearsed lesson, but Staatssekretar Milch paused to 
give him an opportunity of speaking them and showed no sign of surprise at 
their tenor. 

Throughout the interview the Secretary of State’s attitude was both con- 
ciliatory and polite, but when at the end of it I put out a feeler by saying that 
there was another subject upon which I would be glad to have an oppor- 
tunity of speaking to Rittmeister Bolle in the near future, Herr Milch replied 
quite courteously that that would have to wait until the German Foreign 
Office had had time to deal with the matter we had just discussed. 

Rittmeister Bolle, while equally polite, wore an expression of most active 
dislike on the few occasions that he looked at me, which made me wonder if 
his statements in point 3 had after all been made with the concurrence of the 
German Government. 

J. H. Herrine, 
Group Captain, Atr Attaché 


No. 328 


Sir R. Vansittart to Lord Tyrrell (Paris) and Mr. Murray (Rome) 
No. 142 Saving:' Telegraphic [C 6979/8/3] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, August 15, 1933, 8.0 p.m. 
My despatch No. 13282 (No. 674).3 
I have in the last few days urged both the French and Italian Ambassadors 
to press their respective Governments to take up discussions without delay in 
regard to the economic situation of Austria. I alluded to Sir W. Selby’s 
remarks in his despatch No. 2574 regarding the situation which might arise 
™ No. 142 Saving to Paris, No. 238 to Rome. 2 No. 322. 
3 See No. 322, note 4. 4 No. 260. 
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in the autumn, if no economic assistance were forthcoming and pointed out 
to both Ambassadors that we were now in mid-August, and that there was 
no time to be lost in getting to business. The first step was necessarily the 
discussion foreshadowed by Signor Mussolini (Rome (your) telegram No. 
213):5 without Franco-Italian agreement nothing could be accomplished. We 
should of course have to be consulted when there was anything sufficiently 
concrete to bring to our notice. 
Repeated to Vienna. 
5 No. 311. 


No. 329 


Sir R. Vansittart to Lord Tyrrell (Paris) 
No. 140 Saving: Telegraphic [C 7221/2092/3]| 


FOREIGN OFFICE, August 15, 1933 

Your despatch No. 1178.! 

Following is our information regarding part played by Italy in repre- 
sentations to German Government respecting subversive activities in Austria: 

(1) When Herr von Papen was last in Rome Signor Mussolini spoke to 
him, at the request of Herr Dollfuss, on the Austrian situation (Rome 
telegrams Nos. 206 and 207).? 

(2) On July 29 Italian Ambassador in Berlin spoke to Herr von Bilow 
privately and confidentially deprecating German action in encouraging 
demonstrations, dropping leaflets and wireless broadcasts (Rome telegrams 
Nos. 206 and 207). 

(3) On August 5 Italian Ambassador in Berlin received answer that 
German Government ‘will endeavour to prevent aeroplane incursions and 
will check radio propaganda and declared they disapproved of terrorism in 
Austria but could not be held responsible for it’ (Berlin telegram No. 1715 
and Rome telegram No. 2114). 

(4) On August 6 Italian communiqué (see paragraph 3 of French memo- 
randum of August 11: Paris despatch No. 1178) denied any Italian repre- 
sentations in Berlin: but on same day Signor Suvich told Sir Ronald Graham 
that this was explained by fact that representations were private and con- 
fidential (Rome telegram No. 211). 

(5) Wolff communiqué of August 7 (paragraph 3 of French memo- 
randum of August 11 and Berlin telegram No. 1745) did not mention 
Italian representations: this is true, but omission to do so was no doubt 
intentional and is entirely comprehensible in view of whole German pro- 
cedure which was to minimize solidarity of three Powers. 

(6) The French reference to paragraph g of their memorandum of 
August 11 (Paris despatch No. 1177)® in which they describe interview of 

1 No. 323. 2 No. 307. 3 No. 308. 

4 No. 309. 5 Not printed. 

6 Not printed. The referenec here is to a second memorandum of August 11. See No. 
323, enclosure, para. 4. 
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French Ambassador in Berlin with Herr von Biilow seems merely to be further 
evidence of the German attempt to minimize the solidarity of the three 
Powers and of the Italian Government’s attempt to avoid, for reasons best 
known to themselves, a too close association with France and United 
Kingdom. 

(7) The French reference in paragraph 5 of their memorandum of 
August 11 to paragraph 3 of the Stefani communiqué of August 9 (Rome 
telegram No. 40 Saving)’ is merely further evidence of the Italian preference 
for separate action in this matter. 

You may, in reply to request in French memorandum of August 11, give 
above explanations orally to Ministry for Foreign Affairs, leaving them to 
take their own record. 

Repeated to Berlin. 


7 No. 319. 


No. 330 


Sir R. Vanstttart to Lord Tyrrell (Paris) 
No. 141 Saving: Telegraphic [C 7250/211/3] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, August 15, 1933 

My telegram No. 139 Saving.! 

French Embassy informs me this afternoon (see my despatch No. 1348? of 
tonight) that French Government do not favour a time limit of over one 
year for maintenance of 8,000 auxiliaries. Thus impression conveyed to 
His Majesty’s Chargé d’Affaires at Vienna by his French colleague (see 
Vienna telegram No. 943) that French Government would be willing to 
accept a time limit of two years was not correct. 

French Embassy has been informed that I had yesterday authorised you to 
agree to two-year time limit in view of general desirability of making no 
unnecessary difficulties for Austrian Government and of fact that we believed 
French Government themselves had no objection. 

In situation created by its communication of today French Embassy has 
been asked to inform French Government of importance which we attach to 
immediate settlement of this matter in whatever form can be arranged 
between French Government and Austrian Minister in Paris, so as to enable 
the Austrian Government to get ahead with the enlistment of the 8,o00 men 
without further loss of time. 


* Not printed. This telegram of August 14 stated that in view of Vienna telegram No. 94 
(see note 3) the British Government would agree to a duration of two years for the scheme for 
enrolling 8,000 auxiliaries. 

2 Not printed. 

3 Not printed. This telegram of August 12 reported that the Austrian Government 
considered that in view of the time involved in selecting and training recruits it was essential 
that the scheme should be introduced for two years. The French Chargé d’Affaires had 
stated that he believed the French Government would agree. 
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This is very important in view of information which is reaching us from 
several sources that a ‘putsch’ is being organised from German territory for 
month of September. 

Repeated to Vienna, Rome, Prague, Belgrade and Bucharest. 


No. 331 


Minute by Mr. Eden 


[W 9463/40/98) 


FOREIGN OFFICE, August 15, 1933 


Mr. Atherton! came to see me this afternoon to tell me that he had in- 
formed Mr. Norman Davis of the impending Anglo-French conversations in 
Paris on disarmament. Mr. Davis had replied that he was glad that the 
conversations were taking place, though he would have preferred an earlier 
date than the 18th September, since it might be necessary to approach the 
Italian and German Governments after the conclusion of the Paris conversa- 
tions before the meeting of the Bureau on the gth October. Mr. Davis was 
holding himself in readiness to come to Europe in September and, if re- 
quired, would be willing to be present at the Anglo-French conversations. 
What did I think of this suggestion? I replied that though of course we should 
always be glad of Mr. Davis’s co-operation in any conversations, we were the 
invited and not the inviter on this occasion and it might be a little difficult 
for us to suggest the addition of a third party. I asked Mr. Atherton, how- 
ever, to give me a little time to consider the proposal. 

Mr. Atherton expressed himself sceptical as to the prospects of any con- 
vention being realised. He thought that the French were merely playing for 
time and that postponement would follow postponement. I replied that our 
most recent information was that the French Government definitely did want 
a convention, and the fact that they had themselves asked for these conversa- 
tions might be held to support this view. Mr. Atherton agreed, but said that 
his information was that the autumn might see changes in the personnel of 
the French Government, though he did not seem to have any clear idea as 
to the nature of these changes, except that M. Herriot might resume office 
without being Head of the Government. 

| A. EDEN 
t Counsellor in the United States Embassy in London. 


No. 332 


Mr. Newton (Berlin) to Sir R. Vansittart (Received August 21) 
No. 804 [C 7406/319/18] 
BERLIN, August 15, 1933 
Sir, 
I have the honour to report that although Herr Hitler, who has now been 
in office for a little more than six months, has effected many changes in the 
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political structure, and recast the administrative apparatus, he has not so far 
revolutionised the lives of the vast majority of the population, which go on as 
before. 

2. The wave of enthusiasm which swept the country has now subsided, 
leaving a certain disillusionment, as was inevitable. The mystery which 
surrounded Hitler’s internal and economic policy has been dissipated to the 
disappointment of many of the rank and file of the party in town and 
country. There has been a definite return to the ‘outworn liberalist indi- 
vidualist conceptions’ in the economic field, and the replacement of Herr 
Hugenberg by Herr Schmitt, who might easily have occupied his present 
position under any ‘system’ Government, has been shown, by recent de- 
velopments, to have been a gesture full of significance. The measures 
recommended by the new Minister have been sanctioned by the Cabinet and 
put into force with commendable promptitude. While Captain Goring still 
encounters difficulty in obtaining the withdrawal of ‘commissioners’ from 
the administrative services, almost all the interlopers have been withdrawn 
from the boards of business concerns. The result of all this development is 
that the new régime has won support in more responsible quarters, while 
forfeiting sympathy among its original adherents. 

3. The two pillars of the Hitler movement during its early years were the 
irregular military formations under Rohm and the small shopkeeper class. 
The former are responsible for the brutality and vindictiveness which still 
characterise Nazi measures, while the latter, who formed the nucleus of the 
political organisation in the early years, provided the bulk of the ‘commis- 
sioners’ and place hunters, who have recently been causing so much trouble. 
It is now evident from Hitler’s policy that he prefers to rely henceforth more 
on the former than on the latter, while at the same time tightening up their 
discipline. At any rate he has chosen to ignore the promises which he made 
the latter during his years of agitation and has even dissolved one of their 
parent organisations. Since Herr Schmitt’s appointment the Government 
have facilitated a loan of 14 million marks to the largest of the department 
stores, and it is evidently their intention to abandon the idea of ruining these 
undertakings in accordance with their electoral pledges. The dislocation of 
industry, and especially the textile trade, not to mention the resultant 
increase in prices which their abolition would entail, could not be envisaged 
by Herr Schmitt, and a satisfactory arrangement has now been made. 
Beyond forbidding them to sell perfumes or repair boots, and pressing them 
to replace Jews by Christians on their boards and in their counting-houses, 
the Government have done nothing really drastic. To intensify the dis- 
comfiture of the shopkeepers, their principal organisation, the ‘middle-class 
Fighting League’, which has been championing their interests aggressively, 
was abruptly suppressed last week by Captain Goring for insubordination. 

4. The trade unions have only been abolished in name, but not in func- 
tion. The rights of the workers have suffered little or no interference. To 
avoid industrial disputes, existing wage agreements have been prolonged, 
and by this simple means Hitler can evade for a considerable time the neces- 
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sity of taking sides between the employers and the men. Arbitration awards, 
which were for all practical purposes compulsory under the Briining Govern- 
ment, are henceforth legally binding on both parties. Otherwise, all the 
main features of the capitalist system have been retained, and its discipline 
even strengthened by the enunciation of such maxims as that disloyalty to a 
business leader or manager is to be condemned almost as much as disloyalty 
by a soldier to his officers in the field. The peasants, who were promised 
release from the ‘servitude of interest’, have been conceded a reduction of 
4 per cent. Their land hunger has not been stilled by the decision of the 
Government to dub land settlement ‘Marxist’ and so spare the big estates. 
By way of compensation the small farmers and peasants are told that they 
are ‘the precious foundation on which the whole life of the nation is based’, 
that their toil is noble and their occupation royal. Nazi leaders betray an 
astonishing knowledge of the psychology of peasants and country folk, and 
some of their manifestos, especially those issued during the recent Church 
dispute, were masterpieces of wording and terseness. Disappointment with 
the new régime is naturally increasing in the Essen area, Saxony, and in 
Hamburg, but the population fully realise that no change is possible, now that 
the S.A. are in complete possession of the country. Signs of disaffection 
within the party itself have led the Chancellor—who fully realises that his 
Left section have genuine grounds for complaint—to convene a general 
meeting of the National Socialist party at Nuremberg at the end of the month. 
The Nuremberg arrangements are taking shape under his personal super- 
vision, and he has practically withdrawn from Berlin for the time being in 
order to devote himself to what are after all his principal tasks—the con- 
solidation of political power and the substitution of evolution for revolution. 
He will have to explain to the local leaders, the “Gauleiter’, that the party 
programme has only been pigeon-holed temporarily in view of the urgency 
of the unemployment problem and that it will be retrieved so soon as the 
times are propitious. Nor would this statement be at variance with the truth. 
The Chancellor cannot afford to dislocate the economic system and pursue 
experiments during a crisis of unemployment any more than he can afford 
to tamper with the currency, in view of the uncertain reaction which a resort 
to inflation might bring about among the masses. His decision to spare the 
big estates is due, I am told privately, not so much to the President’s influence 
as to regard for the feelings of the officers of the Reichswehr, who are mostly 
the sons of country squires. No doubt he also realises better than he did the 
great cost and practical difficulty of land settlement on a large scale. In 
questions of this kind Hitler is more of a realist than was anticipated. 

5. The attitude of the country is greatly influenced by the genuine 
enthusiasm and idealism of some of the prominent Nazi party leaders. The 
public feel that their affairs are, at all events, in the hands of patriots who 
may be wanting in tact and intelligence, but whose matives are above 
suspicion. Hitler’s sincerity is beyond question, and the romantic story of his 
rise to power continues to appeal to the youth of both sexes. Furthermore, 
a new and fundamental departure has been made in the matter of propa- 
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ganda. Hitherto successive Governments have stressed Germany’s economic 
troubles. Ministerial utterances resolved themselves into Jeremiads depicting 
the ruin of German industry and the sad lot of the German masses. The 
reparations question necessitated propaganda of this kind. Hitler has wisely 
decided to break with this tradition. Foreign observers are struck on their 
arrival in Germany by the astonishingly high standard of living and especially 
of domicile. Hitler is now claiming the achievements of previous Govern- 
ments for himself. He is preaching optimism and contentment where he 
previously preached the reverse and with equal success. The country is now 
being told that the general offensive on unemployment is scoring victory 
after victory. A slight improvement has, in fact, been effected. Enthusiastic 
telegrams are exchanged between the Minister of Labour and the local 
Governors of provinces, who announce that this or that area is now free from 
unemployment. The fact that the area in question is a rural area where 
there is usually a dearth of labour during the summer is withheld. The public 
are confused by figures giving unemployment statistics in a new form. All 
headlines—editors are warned—must report ‘a decrease in unemployment’, 
even if these prove on perusal to be merely statistical. Nazi speakers inform 
the country that Hitler’s first onslaught has restored 2 million workers to 
employment. Their hearers do not realise that the employment of men to 
build dykes or reclaim unwanted land is merely another method of dis- 
tributing relief. What is more accurate and more sensible is the statement 
that there are more men in employment in Germany today than there were 
before the war. 

6. The return to normal conditions for which industry is so impatient, 
would be hastened if the Chancellor showed less indulgence towards his 
immediate entourage. Out of a sense of loyalty he insists on retaining those 
who supported him in his early years, and he has asked for preferential treat- 
ment from employers of labour for the first 100,000 of his adherents ‘even if 
these be deficient in many respects’. Having appointed unsuitable men to 
important posts he is reluctant to withdraw them, while Herr Habicht and 
others of the Munich branch of the party, having no ministerial office, are 
allowed considerable freedom of speech. Herr Ley and Dr. Goebbels recently 
aroused undesirable criticism by their manner of life, and it was only after 
much hesitation that the Chancellor ordered Dr. Goebbels to take up his 
abode in one of the official residences in the gardens of the Wilhelmstrasse, 
to which the public have no access. Influential members of the party are 
allowed considerable rein, and the Chancellor’s decision that the revolution 
was over is still disregarded by provincial leaders. Whether, as a high official 
recently said to me, Hitler will have to shoot a few of these in order to com- 
mand obedience remains to be seen. One would have thought that the 
concentration camp would be a sufficient deterrent. The mainstay of the 
movement continues to be the great military formations, the S.A. and the 
S.S. To maintain their loyalty unimpaired is vital, and no further recruits 
will be accepted for either force before the 1st April next year, and probably 
not even then. According to private information from a member of the S.A. 
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staff, the numbers of the S.A. have reached the unwieldy figure of 1 million, 
while the S.S., who have been recruited during recent months from much 
better material, have now reached about 200,000. The curious arrangement 
by which the two forces are kept apart shows that Hitler has never forgotten 
R6hm’s defection after the Munich ‘Putsch’ in 1923. In the case of dis- 
affection in the S.A. he would probably also rely on the support of the 
Stahlhelm. The Reichswehr still keeps aloof, but the higher officers are more 
friendly to the Government now that their economic and agricultural policy 
is known, while remarks made to me recently by General Blomberg indi- 
cated that he is a whole-hearted supporter of the Chancellor. I am, however, 
reliably informed that the rank and file of the Reichswehr are still jealous of 
the irregular forces, dislike their unorthodox manner of saluting and dis- 
approve of the use of uniform to indicate political loyalty. No attempt is 
being made, so far as I can ascertain, to introduce Nazi propaganda into the 
barracks by other than the normal channels—radio, press and film, and the 
Reichswehr continue to exist as a force independent of Nazi control. 

7. The principle adopted by former German Governments that the 
Administration cannot do wrong, that they are consistently successful in 
everything they undertake, has been reintroduced. It is being applied not 
only in the case of internal but of foreign affairs. Thanks to their control of 
the press the Government can go much further than their predecessors in 
speaking with two voices, one for home and one for foreign consumption. 
The public must not be allowed to know that the Government ever give way. 
Having decided to yield to the representations of the French Government in 
the matter of the recent abductions from the Saar,' the authorities issued a 
communiqué to the effect that no political issues were involved, that the 
abductions were the result of a private quarrel and that the guilty parties 
would be punished. The agreement that has just been initialled between 
Danzig and Poland? cannot, of course, be represented as a victory for the 
German Government, who have ostensibly no control of the actions of 
Danzig. It can, however, be represented as a notable achievement for 
National Socialism. There is nothing to show the public the nature of the 
concessions which Danzig has seen fit to make. Having decided to give way 
to Italy in the matter of aeroplanes and radio propaganda against the 
Austrian Government, the Government merely informed the public of the 
representations made by France and Great Britain, which they were in any 
case forced to do by what had appeared in the foreign press. These repre- 
sentations, they were told officially, were rejected as inadmissible. Perhaps 
to avoid the imputation of deliberate dishonesty the Government authorised 

1 Three persons, two of them of French nationality, were forcibly removed from Hom- 
burg to German territory on July 22. After protests from the Saar Governing Commission 
and the French Government, the German Government announced on August 5 that the 
victims would be released. : 

2 i.e. the arrangement concerning the utilization of the Port of Danzig by Poland and the 
agreement relating to the treatment of Polish nationals and other persons of Polish origin 


or speech on the territory of the Free City, both signed on August 5, 1933. The texts are 
printed in League of Nations Official Journal, August-December, 1933, pp. 1156-61. 
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the press to quote statements issued on the subject by the ‘Agencia Stefani’. 
From these an intelligent reader might gather the true course of events. 

8. Yet, in fact, fear of foreign intervention is greater than the Nazi leaders 
could dare to admit to their own followers, and I do not think that the 
Chancellor would approve the use of brusque language in public comments 
on diplomatic steps—even in a matter such as Austria, where he may be 
somewhat rabid—unless through foreign publicity or otherwise a question 
of prestige might seem to be involved. Newspapers are now strictly forbidden 
to publish statements about military training of the youth, the S.A. and S.S., 
or about large movements of these bodies other than the normal propaganda 
rallies. Articles on the Polish question, whether relating to the Corridor or 
to the frontiers, must be submitted for approval, and, during the last few 
days, articles offensively hostile to Austria have been discouraged. The 
intelligentsia of the party, headed by Dr. Goebbels, are even toying with the 
idea that Germany may recover her territory and her position in Europe by 
other than warlike methods. “The revolution of 1789 gave France hegemony 
in Europe; in the same way Germany, through her national revolution, will 
attain a dominant position’, said the Minister for Propaganda in a recent 
address to the new school for Nazi leaders. A similar view was expressed by 
one of Goebbels’ lieutenants, the leader of the Berlin section of the party, 
Schulze: ‘What we need are 2 million stout fellows. With these we will 
engage to carry the reformation of the 2oth century throughout the world.’ 
This idea of a crusade to rid the world of liberalism, pacificism and Marxism 
is sincerely held, especially in academic circles, and a Europe in which the 
German and English speaking elements would be united with Italy and even 
France by the common bond of national socialism is the goal to which the 
Ministry of Propaganda appears to be aspiring in its visionary moods. 

g. The future of Hitlerism seems to exercise the mind of the leader himself 
from time to time. The idea that his death might leave a void, and that 
nobody suitable to carry on the torch might be available, may be disquieting 
him, and he recently outlined a plan for a kind of Senate or Chamber some- 
what similar to the Fascist Grand Council, from which his successor would be 
chosen. A few weeks earlier Goring stated in a speech that the Prussian 
Government would enrol men of outstanding ability to form an advisory 
council and even a debating assembly. These councillors would occupy a 
position mid-way between Ministers and the highest officials. Certain domains 
—-science, art, religion,economics—would be entrusted to the particular care 
of these councillors. Thyssen, the Nationalist industrialist, was appointed 
‘councillor’ for industry in Prussia, and duly intimated to the public that he 
would exercise the functions of a local dictator in Essen and the Ruhr. The 
law establishing the new council has been promulgated, but the powers of 
the councillors, including Thyssen, have been severely restricted as compared 
with Goring’s original ideas. 

10. Great stress is laid by the party on its close association with the people, 
but the abolition of parliamentary government has left certain gaps. Herr 
Keppler, Hitler’s personal economic adviser, has persuaded the Chancellor 
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to set up a general economic council for the Reich, which includes such 
strong capitalists as Herr Krupp, Herr Thyssen, Dr. Végler, Baron Schréder, 
and others. The rank and file, who took the Socialist doctrine of the party so 
seriously, are upset by this undisguised return to economic reaction, and the 
Chancellor has been forced to have recourse to the same arguments as served 
the Socialist leaders in dealing with their impatient followers in ‘Marxist’ 
days. Evolution, he explained, can only be slow, national socialism must 
learn to think not in years but in decades and centuries. The economic 
foundations of Germany are now being laid for all time, and this necessitates 
slow and painstaking preparations. 

11. The apathy to which I referred in my despatch No. 6783 of the 
11th July has now extended to the traditional stronghold of the party, 
Munich itself, and His Majesty’s Consul states that, during the recent visit 
of 400 youthful Fascists from Italy, the populace showed no enthusiasm, even 
when Hitler himself appeared in the streets. So long as party discontent does 
not reach the ranks of the storm troops the Nazi régime is not seriously 
endangered. The Government can still draw upon tremendous reserves of 
enthusiasm among the youth of the country. Those who leave school, 
having been subjected to intensive propaganda during their most im- 
pressionable years, can be relied upon—so Dr. Goebbels thinks—to carry on 
the good work no matter whether their elders stand aside in gloomy resigna- 
tion. 

12. For the moment there are no signs of any more serious opposition than 
apathy, and a great number of Hitler’s erstwhile opponents are anxious that 
he should have an opportunity to test his powers, especially now that he has 
forsworn reckless economic experiments. Their confidence has been further 
strengthened by the fact that, although it has been said that the Ministry for 
Foreign Affairs will look different in the autumn, so far it has been little 
changed, while the Chancellor has not only retained the Ambassadors of the 
‘system’, but appointed non-Nazis like Dr. Luther to represent him abroad. 
Meanwhile, I heard the other day that the Herr Daiz in Dr. Rosenberg’s 
office, who arranged the Gémbis visit to Berlin and had been very active in 
politico-economic matters, has been pushed into the background. 

I have, &c., 
B. C. NEwWToNn 
3 No. 247. 


No. 333 


Sir R. Vansittart to Lord Tyrrell (Paris) 
No. 175 Telegraphic [C 7221/2092/3] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, August 16, 1933, 5.30 p.m. 
My telegram No. 140 Saving.! | 
French Government will I am sure realise importance of not allowing 
German Foreign Office to make mischief between us and the Italians. 
1 No. 329. 
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Whatever Italian Ambassador in Berlin may or may not have said to Herr von 
Bilow, the essential fact is that the Italian Government have by their com- 
muniqué of August 9 (Rome telegram No. 40 Saving)? committed themselves 
to statement that through their efforts they have been able to extract certain 
definite assurances from German Government. Furthermore, in message 
conveyed to us by Italian Embassy as reported in my telegram No. 227 to 
Rome,? Italian Government told us that they intended to insist on necessity 
of no further development of subversive activities. 
Repeated to Rome. 


2 No. 319. 3 No. 321. 


No. 334 


Sir R. Vanstttart to Mr. Hadow (Vienna) 
No. 99 Telegraphic [C 7250/211/3] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, August 16, 1933, 7.0 p.m. 

My telegram to Paris No. 141 Saving.! 

We understand that Austrians are making difficulties in Paris as regards 
the one year limit. For the sake of a speedy solution, which surely is all 
important from the Austrian Government’s point of view, His Majesty’s 
Government would strongly recommend them to accept the one year limit, 
more especially as the proposed agreement gives them the right to ask for a 
prolongation at the end of this period if circumstances still require it. 

Repeated to Paris. 

1 No. 330. 


No. 335 


Mr. Murray (Rome) to Sir R. Vansittart (Received August 17, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 223 Telegraphic [C 7302/2092/3] 
ROME, August 16, 1933, 9.20 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 237! last paragraph. 

I enquired at Ministry of Foreign Affairs this morning whether they had 
any information regarding planning of a ‘putsch’ for the month of September. 
No such reports had however reached them. Head of English Department 
stated that Italian Government had in the past convinced German Govern- 
ment against any attempt at a ‘putsch’ since in such an event Italian Govern- 
ment would be obliged to take ‘corresponding measures’. 


t No. 330 was repeated to Rome as Foreign Office telegram No. 237. 
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No. 336 


Mr. Hadow (Vienna) to Sir R. Vansittart (Received August 21) 
No, 268 [C 7436/2092/3} 
VIENNA, August 17, 1933 
Sir, 

I have the honour to transmit herewith a memorandum summarising the 
views of a pan-German and a Socialist leader in Austria respectively with 
regard to the situation in this country. 

Both, as might be expected of opponents of the present Government, unite 
in maintaining that the latter no longer enjoys the support of [sic ? or] con- 
fidence of this country. Dr. Neubacher further assumes that all former 
pan-German elements in Austria are in sympathy with present-day Germany 
and ready to co-operate actively in federating Austria and Germany as the 
only salvation for this country. Dr. Neubacher failed to answer a question 
regarding the effect of recent German attempts to make Germany inde- 
pendent of outside supplies of cereals upon his plan for a Central European 
Economic Union; and had perforce to admit that he knew of no definite 
way of meeting Russian counter-measures against Germany, should the 
latter devise with Italy a means of excluding Soviet timber in order to 
restore their own lost markets to Austrian timber experts. His arguments are, 
in general, dogmatic, though he has studied the question in detail from his 
point of view. I was struck, however, chiefly by his fanatical fervour and set 
determination of purpose, and have also been impressed of late by the able 
and relentless German press-propagandists who appear to be carrying on 
propaganda in Yugoslavia, Czechoslovakia and other neighbouring countries 
from this centre. These have succeeded in persuading a number of their 
English journalist friends of the inevitable march of events towards Austro- 
German unity. 

I find it difficult, from Vienna, to judge of the shifting trends of sympathy 
among the peasant and small-town population, whose main characteristic— 
apart from the customary narrowness of peasant-economics—is antagonism 
to everything savouring of ‘Red’ Vienna. The Government and Jewish press 
print accounts of enthusiastic receptions of the Chancellor and ather members 
of the Cabinet in the towns of this country, which Dr. Dollfuss certainly visits 
frequently and without apparent ‘incidents’. But even in Vienna there is a 
feeling of nervous unrest, while in Salzburg I was told frankly, by an honest 
supporter of the Government, that the latter was compelled to resort to 
‘increasingly stern measures’, apparently against a very considerable portion 
of the population. The relative ferocity of published, arbitrary and summary, 
sentences meted out for any form of National Socialist activity to Nazi 
youths, the scattered centres of this activity and the recent addition of 
sentences for ‘activities subversive to the Roman Catholic Church’ give force 
to the contention of the Opposition that this Government is following a 
policy of repression and reaction which, though inevitable, is claimed to be 
alienating the sympathy of increasing numbers of the population. 
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Moreover, the Government is facing in two directions at once: trying at 
one and the same time to oppose Nazi attacks and to keep its peasant electors 
faithful, by seeming (perhaps only outwardly) to oppose and destroy 
‘Marxist’ socialism in Austria. 

In this political struggle ‘big business’ interests in this country as a whole 
have taken no sides, although they cynically paid secret subsidies to any party 
offering them special advantages or help in keeping their labour subservient. 
Those in business-circles who claim that the quarrel is purely one between 
rival political factions and leaders (and in particular between Hitler and 
Dollfuss) have recently produced the figures of Austro-German trade during 
the first five months of 1932 and 1933, which are attached to this despatch, 
and add that figures, as yet unpublished, since May, show that “business as 
usual’ is still the motto of business men on both sides. This claim I consider 
to be exaggerated, as the Jewish elements which largely control the trade of 
Vienna are leaving no stone unturned in an endeavour to destroy German 
connexions with Austria and the press publishes numerous instances of a 
similar mentality in Germany towards Austrian firms as well as a ‘Reichspost’ 
story of sabotage engineered by German firms established in Austria.' None 
the less, there may be an important element of truth underlying this exag- 
geration if the German firms controlling Austrian heavy industry and 
numerous other industrial concerns are allowed by the new German Govern- 
ment to pursue their natural inclinations. 

The Socialist party—whose Jewish leaders see clearly the fate that awaits 
them and their party if Austria turns Nazi—are trying to press once more for 
neutralisation of Austria under the zgis of the League of Nations; but they 
are careful not to specify at whose request this step is to be taken, for it is 
generally agreed in Austria that any party which appealed to the League 
against Germany would reawaken the pan-German feeling of Austrians as a 
whole. The anxious attempts of the Government to make clear to the elec- 
torate its contention that the steps recently taken at Berlin by the three Great 
Powers were not taken at their request lends force to the contention that any 
Austrian Government turning to the League of Nations for help against 
Germany would do so only as a last, desperate resort. But this country is not, 
like Germany, a home of fighting races. The Austrian likes peace at almost 
any price and seeks naturally for compromise as the end of any quarrel. 
Omitting economic factors for present purposes, the issue of the Austro- 
German quarrel would therefore—if the two countries be left to ‘fight it out’ 
—appear to hang upon the loyalty and ability of the army and police to 
resist, and if necessary to fire, on Austrian soil, upon brother Austrians of 
some Austrian Legion, trained and equipped in Germany and stiffened, if 
necessary, by a backbone of incomparably efficient German non-com- 
missioned officers. Unfortunately—as the Political Director of the Ministry 
for Foreign Affairs admitted to me privately a few days ago—the auxiliary 
Heimwehr organisations in some at least of the provinces are ill-disciplined 
and almost useless for this purpose, though, in the opinion of the Military 

1 See No. 345, note 3. 
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Attaché to this Legation, this is not the case among Lower Austrian detach- 
ments, numbering some 4,000 men. The Government, seemingly, wishes to 
disband the uncertain units as soon as it can train 8,000 auxiliaries, hand- 
picked from among the sons of trustworthy Christian Socialist elements in 
the population and increased every six months—after intensive training— 
by a like number of similar youths. This very scheme must needs incline the 
less responsible elements in Germany to set forward the clock, and the grim 
confidence of those in Austria of Herr Neubacher’s way of thinking, in 
Austria’s will ‘of itself to join Germany’ must be increased by the unfortunate 
fact that some time ago Herr Brandl, the head of the Vienna police, was 
sacrificed to the petty spite of Major Fey, now Minister of Public Security, 
whose one-sided activities make the Socialist party, if not also the Liberal 
elements in Austria, fear the contemplated auxiliary force as a weapon of 
‘Black reaction’ against democracy as a whole. Since his enforced resigna- 
tion, Herr Brandl has been an active member of the Nazi party and the fact 
that, as virtual head of the police during Dr. Schober’s last years, he had 
earned the personal gratitude of an efficient force, which is jealous of political 
interference with its organisation, has led many to believe that he can tamper 
effectually, when the time comes, with the loyalty of an important section of 
the police force. 

If such be the case—and I hesitate to say whether the claims are in this 
case justified—the continued independence of Austria must depend largely 
upon the ability of the three Great Powers to persuade Germany to refrain 
from setting the ball rolling and to co-operate forthwith, within the frame- 
work of the Four-Power Pact, in setting Central Europe once more, as far as 
possible, upon its feet. Such I believe to be now the conviction of the Austrian 
Government and the main object of its press propaganda. 

I have, &c., 
R. H. Hapow 


ENCLOsuURE 1 IN No. 336 
Memorandum respecting the Situation in Austria 
(A) A Pan-German Standpotnt 


Herr Neubacher—a pan-German with a bitter hatred of France which he 
makes no attempt to conceal—is remarkable chiefly for the open independence 
of his views. Head of the building contracts section of the Municipality of 
Vienna, he does not hesitate to attack socialism and to stigmatise the leaders 
of the Social Democrat party in Austria as theoretical and Hebraic Marxists. 
Yet he keeps his position, and with it a great deal of local power, because he 
is commonly known as the one unbribable man in Austria. 

His views as set forth below derive interest from his claim to have seen 
Herr Hitler a weck or two ago in Berlin. Asked whether the Austrian 
Government had not made difficulties about his going, he replied in the 
negative, ‘because many of the Cabinet knew they may soon have to deal 
with me’. Either, therefore, he is the ‘liaison officer’ between the Vice- 
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Chancellor, Herr Winkler (who has always carefully hedged in his speeches 
on Germany and kept to the pan-German theme), and others of his kidney 
in the coalition (among whom I am inclined to include Herr Schumy, 
Minister of Education, Dr. Rintelen, Governor of Styria, and possibly 
Dr. Buresch, Minister of Finance, who is unfortunately known to have his 
price), or he has—as is commonly said privately by Nazi sympathisers in 
Austria—been accepted by Hitler as a future head of the Austrian Nazi 
movement. In the latter case he would be a good choice according to Nazi 
standards; being a forceful speaker, a fanatical pan-German and a ruthless 
protagonist with a personality likely to appeal to the rank and file. 

Herr Neubacher maintains that the struggle for Austria has passed through 
four distinct phases :— 

(a) The Austrian Government Customs Union of 1931 ‘killed by France, 
though, suitably enlarged to include all Central Europe as was Germany’s 
idea, it offers Austria her only hope of salvation and Europe the only chance 
it has of meeting the Eastern economic menace’. 

(b) The French ‘Danube Confederation’ hatched by France on purely political 
lines and killed by Italy, as well as by the realisation, even in the Little 
Entente countries, of the futility of this plan as a solution for the basic 
problem of the Danube ‘agricultural countries’—a fair and protected market 
for their wheat surplus. 

(c) The Italian Moreale Plan, (i.e., the plan hatched by Signor Moreale, 
Vienna correspondent of the ‘Popolo d’Italia’ and Press Attaché to the Italian 
Legation, who is credited with being Signor Mussolini’s ‘personal Ambas- 
sador’ in Vienna), by which Italy hoped to draw Austria into a triangular 
bloc—Austria, Hungary, Italy. 

‘This plan is now dying because we pan-Germans in Austria to the number 
of 2 million would have none of it!’ Italy has given up subsidising the 
Heimwehr to the tune of 5,500,000 Schillinge a year, and that organisation 
is therefore moribund as soon as Dollfuss can no longer pay its ‘auxiliaries’ 
out of public funds. 

(d) Italy is therefore busy on another plan in the hope of forestalling the 
pan-German wave which is bound to sweep Austria very soon into a Germanic 
State in which Herr Hitler, himself an Austrian, will certainly preserve 
Austria as a separate entity. Nor will the ‘natural first exuberance of a 
revolution’ which took place in Germany be repeated in Austria. 

In concert with Germany, Italy is seeking to establish a Central European 
Union, to include all countries in the Danube Basin and as many Balkan 
countries as care to join. 

Austria and Germany will be federated ; but the other States will unite only 
in an economic policy based on the ability of Germany, Italy and Czecho- 
slovakia to absorb the surplus cereals of the others and rationalisation of the 
‘unnatural infant industries’ of the agricultural States. 

Already a measure of co-operation has been achieved with ‘important 
elements’ in Yugoslavia. Herr Hitler and all the leaders of present-day 
Germany realise that the future of the German State lies in ‘economic ex- 
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tension to the east’, abandonment of the dream of sea power and founding an 
economic confederation in Central Europe similar to the British Common- 
wealth of politically independent nations. 

The present Austrian Cabinet is ‘split in two’; Dr. Dollfuss trying to 
persuade Italy to finance a new Fascist party in Austria with himself at its 
head. (This looks like distortion of the recently founded ‘Vaterlandische 
Front’.) The Government has no appreciable support among the electorate, 
of whom 50 per cent. or more are now Nazi and 30 per cent. remain Socialist; 
the skilled artisans and better-type workers having fallen away from the 
Socialist ranks. It is kept in power to-day ‘against the will of the Austrian 
people’ only by the ‘formidable obstacle’ of the army and police; but the 
latter are more and more in sympathy with the National Socialist programme. 
The most pan-German provinces are Vorarlberg and Carinthia, after that 
Salzburg and Styria with strong elements in all other parts of the country 
‘despite persecution’. 

The time for putting this plan into effect may not be yet; but its success 1s 
inevitable. 


(B) A Socialist Standpoint 


Dr. Pollak, editor of the Socialist ‘Arbeiter-Zeitung’ and himselfa moderate 
Socialist of some discernment, also admitted Socialist losses to the National 
Socialist party; estimating the relative strengths at— 


Percentage. 
Socialist electorate : : : . ‘ 35 
National Socialist electorate . ; 40 


Balance, including the ‘doubtful’ coalition parties i 25 


He further expressed his doubts as to the continued loyalty of sections of 
the army and police, maintained that the Heimwehr detachments would be 
utterly useless, even if they did not go over to an ‘Austrian Legion’, and 
declaimed against the stupidity of the Government in refusing Socialist 
offers of help in the form of Schutzbund ‘units’ who were bound to resist a 
Nazi incursion because they knew what would be its results on the working 
population. 


R. H. Hapow 


ENCLOSURE 2 IN No. 336 


Austrian Imports and Exports 














January~May 
1932 1933 
Tons 1,000 Sch. Tons 1,000 Sch. 
Imports from Germany . : 334,441 = 135,617 332,382 96,510 
Exports to Germany. ‘ 98,746 50,666 113,367 | 49,321 
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No. 337 


Sir R. Vansittart to Mr. Newton (Berlin) 
No. 160 Telegraphic [C 7249/653/18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, August 18, 1933, 2.30 p.m. 

Following from Mr. Sargent. 

Your telegram No. 55 Saving.' 

1. Present action was specifically approved by Cabinet and we could not 
interfere with it at this stage. 

2. If the German Government or Government Departments try to buy in 
this country aeronautical material apparently for a purpose which is pro- 
hibited by Air Agreement, they cannot be surprised if their action arouses 
suspicions and gives rise to a request for assurances. Also His Majesty’s 
Government are placed in a very invidious position since they are consulted 
in such cases by British firms who are anxious to avoid participating in an 
illicit trade. His Majesty’s Government must be allowed to safeguard their 
own position and that of British exporting firms, particularly against the 
importation and misuse of purely civil aeronautical material which can be 
applied to police purposes without any alteration whatever. System now 
proposed seems simplest and least invidious method of doing so. Whereas 
articles which are purely and simply war material are subject in this country 
to export licence, there is a multitude of articles of double use, i.e. both 
political and civil, the import of which into Germany is forbidden by the 
German War Material Law when (to quote the War Material Law) ‘specially 
adapted for war purposes’ or “intended for war purposes’. In the case of most 
of these articles of double use no export licence is required in this country. 
Hitherto, however, as there has been no suspicious trade in such articles it 
has not been found necessary to take any special measures for controlling it. 
But recent developments with regard to the aeronautical industry make it 
clearly necessary to reconsider our position. This is all the more necessary 
as the German Government seem to have no automatic machinery for 
restricting imports of non-military aircraft and material to cases where it is 
permissible under the Treaty, since the German Decree of July 13, 1926 
regarding aeronautical construction, which forbids the import of armed 
aircraft, imposes no restriction on the importation of other aeronautical 
aircraft and material on the ground that it may be used for purposes for- 
bidden by the Paris Air Agreement. 

3. If the system now proposed were extended to cover sales.to private 
firms in Germany I can well see that German susceptibilities might be 
aroused by such a wholesale demand for assurances, but the system, as you 
will have noted, does not apply to ordinary private trade. 

4. As regards the last sentence in paragraph 2 of your telegram, our view 
is that every additional assurance obtained from the German Government 
puts them more completely in the wrong if they break their obligations. 


1 No. 324. 
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5. The Governments that have already promised to adopt the proposed 
system are France, Italy, Belgium and Czechoslovakia. The United States 
Government do not regard it unfavourably (see Washington telegram 
No. 464? of August 10 (in printed sections) ) ; Poland has now also been asked 
to apply the system.3 

6. As regards initiative being taken by His Majesty’s Government, this 
of course is the inevitable result of the German Air Minister’s proposal to 
purchase police aircraft in the United Kingdom, a proposal which, so far 
as I know, has not been made to any other Government. 


2 No. 320. 3 See No. 325, note 2. 


No. 338 


Sir R. Vansittart to Mr. Murray (Rome) 
No. 247 Telegraphic [C 7302/2092/3] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, August 18, 1933, 5.0 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 223.! 

It is surprising that no reports of intended ‘putsch’ against Austria from 
across Bavarian border by Austrian Nazi Legion trained in Germany should 
have reached Italian Government. Circumstantial reports to that effect have 
reached us from several completely independent and disinterested sources: 
reports hinting at something of the sort have even appeared in the public 
press. 

According to our information, said to be derived from Governor of Tyrol, 
raid of approximately 8,000 Austrian Nazis from Germany accompanied by 
German Nazis into Tyrol is planned for about September 5. Plan is to take 
Innsbruck by surprise, occupy all government buildings, shoot at once all 
leaders of opposing parties, enforce an election, threatening everyone who 
does not come in to vote within 24 hours with property confiscation or death. 

It would appear too from other reports received that existing insignificant 
Tyrol frontier force composed of Heimwehr and a few regular gendarmes on 
whom brunt of prospective Nazi ‘putsch’ will fall is extremely ill-equipped, 
men lacking weapons and even boots. 10,000 men are said recently to have 
reported themselves for service in the Tyrolese Heimwehr but there is a lack 
of moncy and even of rifles to equip a sufficient number of these men for 
frontier service. 

You may bring foregoing to notice of Italian Government. 

Repeated to Vienna and Paris. 


' No. 335. 
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No. 339 


Sir R. Vansittart to Lord Tyrrell (Parts) and Mr. Murray (Rome) 
No. 179! Telegraphic [C 7262/420/3] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, August 18, 1933, 7.0 p.m. 

My telegrams Nos. 141 Saving (237)? and 177 (243).3 

Fresh confirmation has reached me from various independent sources of 
planning for September of ‘putsch’ on the Tyrol to be carried out across the 
Bavarian frontier by legion of Austrian Nazis now being organised and 
trained in Germany and possibly stiffened by S.A. 

If this information is correct, it is important that no time should be lost 
in enrolment of new Austrian auxiliary force. Even so, enrolment of new 
force may possibly come too late, but in order that stigma may not rest on 
ex-Allied Powers for this perhaps fatal delay, the question now arises whether, 
seeing that an agreement between ex-Allied Powers and Austrian Govern- 
ment already exists in principle, the latter should not be privately authorised 
to anticipate formal signature of written agreement and to commence 
process of enrolment at once. 

Please approach Government to which you are accredited with urgent 
enquiry in this sense. 

Repeated to Vienna. 


1 No. 179 to Paris, No. 248 to Rome. 2 No. 330. 
3 Not printed. 


No. 340 


Mr. Murray (Rome) to Sir R. Vansittart (Recetved August 19,' 10.0 a.m.) 
No. 231 Telegraphic [C 7419/2092/3] 
ROME, August 19, 1933, 10.40 p.m. 

Berlin telegram No. 190.? 

I reminded head of English Department this evening of Signor Buti’s 
promise to me a week ago to keep me informed of result of his enquiries at 
Berlin. Signor Quaroni said in fact enquiries had not been made at Berlin 
but direct by Italian Ambassador who is on leave at Bad Gastein to Hitler 
early last week. Ambassador had pointed out not only had assurances been 
given to him but these assurances had been endorsed by the Italian Govern- 
ment; he therefore wished to know how it was that Habicht had some days 
later delivered broadcast speech which was inconsistent with them. Hitler 
replied that he had indeed given these assurances and that he now confirmed 
them once more. This apparently was all the Italian Ambassador could get 
out of him. 

1 This date appears to be a mistake for August 20. 


2 Not printed. This telegram of August 19 dealt with enquiries which the Italian Govern- 
ment were making in Berlin regarding anti-Austrian broadcasts from Munich. 
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I pointed out in view of encore which Habicht had already given of his 
original swan song (compare Berlin telegram No. 56 Saving) this con- 
firmation did not appear to have much practical value. 

Repeated to Berlin, Vienna and Paris. 


3 Not printed. This telegram reported a broadcast by Herr Habicht on August 16. 


No. 341 


Mr. Murray (Rome) to Sir R. Vansittart (Recetved August 22) 
No. 623 [C 7474/2092/3] 


ROME, August 19, 1933 
Sir, 

On receipt of your despatch No. 674! of the 11th instant I asked the French 
Ambassador to receive me, and I had a long conversation with him yesterday 
on the subject of the present situation in Austria and its bearing on the wider 
question of Franco-Italian relations. 

2. M. de Chambrun began by telling me that the Quai d’Orsay were, in 
his opinion, unduly irritated by the way in which the Italians had behaved in 
connexion with the recent representations to the German Government re- 
garding German threats to Austrian independence. His Excellency thought 
that the Quai d’Orsay had rather misread the meaning of the last sentence 
of Sir Ronald Graham’s telegram No. 202? of the 3rd August, which had 
been embodied in a communication made to them on the following day by 
His Majesty’s Embassy in Paris. He pointed out that the French word 
‘suggestion’ implied something much more definite than the English verb 
‘suggest’, and he thought that the intention of the Italian Government was 
not so much to advocate that the British and French Governments should 
proceed to make representations to the German Government as to indicate 
that they themselves had done all that they could usefully do and that it was 
for the other two Governments to consider what, if any, further action they 
should take in the matter. I told His Excellency that I thought his interpre- 
tation was certainly the mght one. I added that, taking into account the 
certain latitude which Italians are accustomed to allow themselves in the 
interpretation of their undertakings, I believed that in this matter they were 
acting in good faith and were as anxious as both the French and ourselves 
are that the German threat to Austrian independence should be averted. 
In speaking thus, I had in mind the last paragraph of Sir Ronald Graham’s 
telegram No. 1903 of the 26th July, in which he had already indicated how 
reluctant the Italians were to be drawn into making a common front with 
France and Great Britain against Germany. M. de Chambrun said that he 
agreed and intended to urge the Quai d’Orsay to take a more charitable view 

1 Not printed. This despatch was identical with No. 322, with the omission of para- 
graph 7. 

2 No. 296. 3 No. 274. 
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of the Italian actions and intentions than they appeared inclined to do. He 
alluded to the two Italian communiqueés of the 6th August (see Sir Ronald 
Graham’s telegram No. 2114 of the 6th August) and of the 9th August (cf. my 
telegram No. 40 Saving’ of that date), and said that the latter communiqué 
in particular had rather wounded French feelings, though he himself realised 
that the Italian attempt to avoid offending Nazi susceptibilities need not be 
taken tragically. 

g. At the time of my conversation with M. de Chambrun I had not seen 
your despatch No. 693° of the 15th August, but I trust that the information 
contained in your telegram No. 140 Saving’ of the 15th August to Paris and 
M. de Chambrun’s report from here will satisfy the Quai d’Orsay that the 
Italian Government are acting in good faith, though their methods may 
sometimes appear disingenuous. 

4. Our conversation then turned to the present position in Austria, and 
I told M. de Chambrun that information which had only reached me a few 
hours earlier from Vienna (Mr. Hadow’s telegram No. 20° of the 17th 
August) showed that considerable nervousness prevailed in the Austrian 
capital, and that there, so far as I could judge, the Italians appeared to be 
doing their best to prevent untoward developments. I reminded M. de 
Chambrun of Signor Mussolini’s conversation with Sir Ronald Graham, in 
which he told him that, in his opinion, the first question to be settled between 
France and Italy was that of disarmament, and the second the problem of 
Central Europe. M. de Chambrun said that he had had a frank and cordial 
talk with Signor Mussolini at the beginning of the week, during the course of 
which he had explained why the French felt it necessary to insist, in connexion 
with disarmament, on a trial period (‘période d’épreuve’) so that the effi- 
ciency of the machinery of control could be established and effective super- 
vision arranged for, particularly in regard to the introduction of uniform 
conditions of service. Signor Mussolini had said that he appreciated the force 
of these considerations, but was convinced that some general agreement had 
got to be achieved at the Disarmament Conference, and he had to consider 
how much it would be possible to induce Germany to accept without driving 
her into complete intransigence. He promised M. de Chambrun to reflect 
over what he had said and to have a further discussion with him towards the 
end of the month. 

5. M. de Chambrun then turned to the question of Central European 
reconstruction, and said that his idea was to revert to something in the nature 
of the Tardieu plan,° only that name, so objectionable to Italian ears, would 
have to disappear. Indeed, he felt that, if it could be known as the Mussolini 

4 No. 309. 5 No. 319. 

6 This formal covering despatch enclosed a copy of No. 323. 7 No. 329. 

8 The reference is uncertain, but may be to Vienna telegram No. 96 of August 17 which 
was repeated to Rome, possibly as No. 20. This telegram reported that the Austrian 
Cabinet were believed to have discussed breaking off relations with Germany. The Italian 
Minister was attempting to moderate the tone of the Austrian press and there was evidence 
of Italian mediation, apparently as a result of an understanding with Berlin. 

® See No. 228, note 2. 
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plan and appear to proceed under Italian rather than French auspices, it 
might be much less unattractive in Italian eyes. I said that this might be 
so, but, judging from recent conversations which I had had, I thought that 
the Italian Government still felt that the Tardieu plan was economically 
unworkable. The addition of pre-war Roumania and pre-war Serbia to 
the area which formerly constituted the Austro-Hungarian Empire would 
destroy the economic balance of that unit so far as it had existed. But, I went 
on to point out, whether or not the Tardieu plan or anything of that kind was 
ultimately adopted for the reconstruction of Central Europe, that seemed to 
me a problem whose solution would necessarily take considerable time, 
whereas the immediate and pressing problem was to arrive at some common 
Franco-Italian policy which would save Austria from an economic collapse, 
which might throw her into the arms of Germany. This was a problem for 
which it seemed to me that some solution had to be found, and found in the 
very near future, if it was to be of any use. I mentioned the considerations 
urged in your despatch No. 674 and enquired whether, since the question 
of disarmament was hung up till the end of the month, it would not be possible 
to make some progress in that relating to Franco-Italian policy towards 
Austria. M. de Chambrun said that he had that morning had an interview 
with Signor Suvich, and proposed to see him again in the near future, when 
he would go further into this question. He quite realised that an early agree- 
ment between the French and Italian Governments was essential, though 
when he came to consider what, in effect, Italy and France would have to 
do in order to afford Austria economic relief, he had no illusions as to the 
difficulty of finding a solution. It would also be necessary to take into account 
the susceptibilities of the Little Entente, and he intended to try and induce 
M. Benes to visit Rome before the meeting of the Council of the League of 
Nations at Geneva next month. M. Benes had been so often to Paris and 
London that he thought it was high time he included Rome in his itinerary. 
He attached more importance to this visit than to that of M. Titulescu, who, 
he believed, contemplated coming here in any case. 

6. M. de Chambrun said that, in spite of the present difficulties, he had 
the impression that the moment was a favourable one for a settlement of 
Franco-Italian questions. He was pleased with his reception and impressed 
by Signor Mussolini’s common sense. He assured me that he intended to 
keep in the closest touch with this Embassy and hoped that our collaboration 
would prove as fruitful as it had done in the case of his predecessor. 


I have, &c., 
JouHn Murray 
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No. 342 


Mr. Kirkpatrick (The Vatican) to Sir R. Vansittart (Received August 22) 
No. 71 [G 7484/319/18] 
THE VATICAN, August 19, 1933 
Sir, 

On my return from leave I called on the Cardinal Secretary of State and 
took the opportunity afforded by a long conversation to ask him what he 
thought of recent events in Germany. His Eminence was extremely frank and 
made no effort to conceal his disgust at the proceedings of Herr Hitler’s 
Government. The Vatican usually profess to see both sides of any political 
question, but on this occasion there was no word of palliation or excuse. 

2. As regards the German treatment of Austria, the Cardinal said that 
he was much impressed with the energy and determination of Dr. Dollfuss. 
The present Austrian Government had the will and the power to deal 
drastically with their opponents and he thought the odds were slightly in 
favour of their being able to maintain themselves in power. Much, of course, 
would depend on the economic position of the country and the degree of 
material support given by Great Britain, France, and Italy. Representations 
in Berlin were unfortunately not likely to have much practical result, for the 
Germans were determined to pursue their present policy and would not be 
restrained by anything short of force. 

3. Cardinal Pacelli equally deplored the action of the German Govern- 
ment at home, their persecution of the Jews, their proceedings against 
political opponents, the reign of terror to which the whole nation was sub- 
jected. I said to His Eminence that I had heard the opinion expressed in 
Italy and elsewhere that these events were but manifestations of the revolu- 
tionary spirit. With the passage of time and the responsibilities of office 
Herr Hitler would settle down, temper the zeal of his supporters and revert 
to more normal methods of government. The Cardinal replied with emphasis 
that he saw no ground for such easy optimism. It seemed to him that there 
was no indication of any modification of the internal policy of the German 
Government. 

4. These reflections on the iniquity of Germany led the Cardinal to explain 
apologetically how it was that he had signed a concordat! with such people. 
A pistol, he said, had been pointed at his head and he had had no alternative. 
The German Government had offered him concessions, concessions, 1t must 
be admitted, wider than any previous German Government would have 
agreed to, and he had to choose between an agreement on their lines and the 
virtual elimination of the Catholic Church in the Reich. Not only that, but 
he was given no more than a week to make up his mind. In a matter of such 
importance he would have liked more time, but it was a case of then or never. 
He wished me to know the facts so as to be able to appreciate the dilemma of 


t The Concordat of July 20, 1933, between Germany and the Holy See is printed in 
British and Foreign State Papers, vol. 136, pp. 697-705. 
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the Vatican. The Church, he continued, had no political axe to grind. They 
were outside the political arena. But the spiritual welfare of 20 million 
Catholic souls in Germany was at stake and that was the first and, indeed, the 
only consideration. Ifthe German Government violated the concordat—and 
they were certain to do so—the Vatican would have a treaty on which to base 
a protest. In any case, the Cardinal added with a smile, the Germans would 
probably not violate all the articles of the concordat at the same time. 

5. Lord D’Abernon? used to consider Cardinal Pacelli the best-informed 
diplomatist in Berlin and His Eminence is still in contact with personalities 
in Germany. I have therefore ventured to report this conversation fairly fully 
in the hope that it may be of some interest, though I realise that at a time 
when you are receiving a detailed account of events in Germany from His 
Majesty’s Embassy in Berlin it may seem superfluous to trouble you with 
the views of an ecclesiastic in Rome. I need hardly add that the Cardinal’s 
remarks, particularly in regard to the circumstances in which the concordat 
was concluded, were for private consumption only. I do not think that there 
is any question of any public expression by the Vatican of disapproval of the 
German Government. Indeed, I do not even know that the Pope is of the 
Cardinal’s opinion. 

I have, &c., 
I. KirKPATRICK 


2 His Majesty’s Ambassador in Berlin, 1920-6. Cardinal Pacelli had been Papal Nuncio 
in Berlin. 


No. 343 


Mr. Murray (Rome) to Sir R. Vansittart (Received August 21, 4.30 p.m.) 
No. 235 Telegraphic [C 7435/2092/3] 
ROME, August 21, 1933, 2.20 p.m. 

My telegram No. 290.! 

Ministry of Foreign Affairs informed me this morning that Italian Under- 
Secretary of State (to whom information given in your telegram No. 247? 
had been conveyed) had gathered from Dr. Dollfuss that he did not consider 
danger of ‘putsch’ was practically imminent as His Majesty’s Government 
believed. Situation in fact though grave was not yet in his view critical. 

Repeated to Paris and Vienna. 


1 Not printed. This telegram of August 19 reported that the head of the English Depart- 
ment of the Italian Ministry of Foreign Affairs still doubted the danger of a German in- 
cursion into Austria. He stated that two months earlier Signor Mussolini had warned 
Herr Goring that if Dr. Dollfuss could not protect himself Italy could and would protect 
him. The problem would certainly be explored at the meeting at Rimini between Signor 
Mussolini and Dr. Dollfuss (see No. 346). 

2 No. 338. 
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No. 344 


- Mr. Newton (Berlin) to Sir R. Vansittart (Recetved August 21, 10.0 p.m.) 
No. 191 Telegraphic [C 7450/2092/3] 
BERLIN, August 21, 1933, 8.0 p.m. 

Your telegrams Nos. 247! and 2482 to Rome and Rome telegram No. 226.3 

A slightly different story has reached me from Hamburg by completely 
reliable but (casual) * unofficial British channel. Local Nazi told my informant 
that large number of Nazis would cross into Austria where they would arm 
themselves from depots already established and overthrow Dollfuss régime. 
Party day at Niirnberg might be the prelude to some such expedition in 
which Nazi in question hoped himself to take part. Ostensibly Hitler would 
be quite free from any knowledge or responsibility. 

Hamburg Nazi had no reason for imparting this message to my informant 
with whom he was only casually acquainted, so it seems difficult to believe so 
indiscreet a man can be entrusted with the inner knowledge of Nazi inten- 
tions. He is however a man of substance and was no doubt well informed as 
to what is being done or has been said in Nazi circles. He gave my informant 
two or three years ago some political predictions which proved fairly accurate. 

His Majesty’s Consul-General, Munich, might be able to telegraph observa- 
tions on ‘putsch’ rumours but I am not communicating with him in the 
absence of instructions. 

Repeated to Paris, Rome and Vienna. 


t No. 338. 2 No. 339. 

3 Not printed. This telegram of August 18 reported that the Italian Consul-General at 
Munich did not regard a ‘putsch’ as likely, and that the Italian Government shared this 
view. 

4 The text originally received was here uncertain. This word was added later. 


No. 345 


Sir R. Vansittart to Mr. Murray (Rome) 
No. 256 Telegraphic [C 7370/2092/3] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, August 21, 1933, 10.0 p.m. 


Your telegram No. 231.! 

The attitude of Germany is still so disquieting, indeed increasingly so, that 
the moment seems opportune for you to review the whole situation with the 
Italian Government, more especially in view of Dollfuss’s recent meeting 
with Signor Mussolini.2, Having regard to the serious stakes at issue and 
considering the attitude taken up by the three Great Powers, and not least 
by the Italian Government, it is difficult for any of them to view with in- 
difference the present development, or rather deterioration, of the German- 
Austrian position. You should therefore consult the Italian Government in 
order to ascertain their views of the problem under the following heads:— 


1 No. 340. 2 On August 19 and 20. See No. 346. 
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1. The continuance of broadcasting. On August 5 the German Govern- 
ment informed the Italian Ambassador in Berlin that they would ‘do their 
best’ to check radio propaganda by tightening up censorship. Nevertheless 
offensive talks on Austria have been broadcast from German stations on 
August 9 (Habicht), on August 11 (Honig), on August 13 (Wegener), on 
August 16 (Habicht) and again on August 19 (apparently Habicht). These 
broadcasts (of the contents of which the Italian Government is presumably 
fully aware) may vary in tone and method of exposition from the earlier 
broadcasts, but represent none the less an unrelenting attempt to undermine 
the present Austrian Government and bring about a de facto ‘Anschluss’. 
You should enquire what is Italian reaction to continuance of radio propa- 
ganda, and state that we feel that to take any other view than that the 
assurances given to the Italian Government in this respect are being so far 
openly and cynically disregarded is to blind ourselves to facts. (As stated in 
your telegram under reference Hitler’s confirmation to Italian Ambassador 
of his original assurances does not appear to have any practical value.) It 
has been policy of His Majesty’s Government to be in no hurry to estimate 
facts, but to give the Germans every opportunity to damp down slowly and 
without too much loss of face. We also had some faint hope, though less than 
Signor Suvich, that Habicht’s broadcast of August 9 was in fact a swan-song, 
and we wished to give this theory every chance. But it is evident that his 
hopes and our policy of patience are being visibly and almost daily dis- 
appointed. You should therefore enquire Italian appreciation of present 
situation and whether they have any fresh views as to how to deal with it. 

2. The ‘Reichspost’ revelations.3 (The best account appears in “The 
Times’ of August 15.) 

You should enquire what is Italian Government’s view of the situation 
thus revealed. Point you should make with Signor Suvich is that there is 
every reason to suppose that the campaign of intrigue and sabotage revealed 
by ‘Reichspost’ is still continuing and ask whether the Italian Government 
consider possible any action in that respect, secing that this kind of campaign 
is not yet covered by any assurances obtained from the German Government. 

3. The reports of the enrolment of an Austrian Legion in Germany with 
a view to a ‘putsch’ in the Tyrol in September. I observe from your telegram 
No. 2264 (of August 18) that the Italian Embassy here had been instructed 
to inform us that as a result of enquiries Italian Government are satisfied 


3 On August 14 the ‘Reichspost’ published a special 4-page edition containing a number 
of documents seized ten days before by the Austrian police from the house of a National 
Socialist dentist in Vienna. The documents concerned the organization created by the 
Austrian National Socialists with German co-operation for the overthrow of the Austrian 
Government and revealed the methods whereby this end was to be obtained, namely, (i) an 
intensive agitation for general elections which, it was hoped, would return a large National 
Socialist majority; (ii) the organization of effective spying centres to report the mood of the 
population and the civil servants; (iii) the recruitment of an Austrian legionary force in 
Germany ready for use in Austria; and (iv) an energetic sabotage of economic measures 
such as the extended electrification of the Federal railways. 

4 Not printed. See No. 344, note 3. 
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that there is little likelihood of the German ‘putsch’ materialising. This 
communication has not yet been made. In any case the fact that it may be 
impending need not prevent you from raising the question with Signor 
Suvich. You should take the line that while we are of course relieved to 
know that the Italian Government are confident in this matter (see your 
telegram No. 2305) we ourselves would be far more reassured in view of the 
prevalence and persistence of disquieting reports if we were in possession of a 
declaration by the German Government that they would in no circumstances 
allow such a ‘putsch’ to take place or at least some such expression of dis- 
approval as they have issued in regard to terrorism. It is clear (see your 
telegram No. 226) that an Austrian legion is being organised in Germany, 
though its purpose is at present described as a relief measure. As regards 
statement mentioned in your telegram No. 223° to effect that Signor Musso- 
lini would take ‘corresponding measures’, I presume that by this is meant 
an occupation of Austrian territory as foreshadowed in Sir R. Graham’s 
telegram No. 177.” As to this you are already aware of my view. See my 
telegram No. 171.8 

4. The intrigues in Austria itself against Dollfuss Government owing to 
the growing fear that the Nazi revolution in Austria is inevitable owing to the 
weakness of the Great Powers. You should lay stress on the increasing danger 
of these so long as Austria is subjected to the present economic and political 
pressure from Germany. 

In this connexion you should make use of paragraphs 4 and 6 of Vienna 
telegram No. 96° (of August 17) repeated to you. 

5. The urgent need for improving Austria’s export trade so as to stabilise 
her economic position. 

You should urge the desirability of the early initiation of discussions with 
the French Government (see my telegram No. 238'° of August 15). 

Although I do not wish you at this stage to point the obvious moral, you 
will bear in mind during your discussions with the Italian Government that 
His Majesty’s Government still hold, as they always have held since Nazi 
aggressiveness began to be an international danger, that the only efficacious 
means of making the German Government see reason in foreign affairs is 
joint action by and close collaboration between, the three Great Powers on 
whom under the League, and as permanent members of the Council, must 
fall a great part of the ultimate responsibility for maintaining the peace of 
Europe so long as Germany persists in courses clearly out of harmony with 
the spirit of the Four-Power Pact. 

Repeated to Paris, Berlin and Vienna. 

5 Not printed. Sce No. 343, note 1. 

© No. 335. 7 No. 246. 8 No. 249. 

9 Not printed. See No. 341, note 8, Paragraph 4 of this telegram also reported a state- 
ment to the Military Attaché by the Assistant Chief of Intelligence at the Austrian War 
Office that the latter was convinced that Austria’s days were numbered unless the allies 
could save her. Paragraph 6 pointed out that although nervousness was being deliberately 


fomented by Nazi agents the Austrian Government were undoubtedly in difficulties. 
10 No. 328. 
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No. 346 


Mr. Murray (Rome) to Sir R. Vansittart (Received August 24) 
No. 42 Saving: Telegraphic [C 7525/3311/3] 
ROME, August 21, 1933 

My telegram No. 290.! 

Following officially inspired statement appears in today’s press: 

‘Dr. Dollfuss arrived on Saturday the 19th at 6 p.m. at the airport of 
Rimini, where he was received by the Under-Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Signor Suvich. 

“He then proceeded to Riccione and at the Grand Hotel, where he was 
staying, had his first conversation which lasted an hour and a half. 

“In a further conversation, which took place yesterday at the Grand Hotel, 
Riccione, the Austrian Chancellor and the Head of the Government made a 
careful review of the political situation, both in its general features and in its 
special application to Austria. 

‘The Head of the Government reaffirmed the point of view of Italian 
policy in regard to Austria’s life and future, Danubian problems in general, 
and the greater problems, the solution of which is connected with the opera- 
tion of the Four-Power Pact. Dr. Dollfuss explained the Austrian situation, 
both from the internal and international point of view, and, basing himself 
on the fundamental principle of the independence of Austria, expressed his 
determination to pursue a policy of peace and collaboration with all her 
neighbours, especially with Italy and Hungary and, as soon as possible, 
Germany. 

‘The two statesmen, at the close of their conversations, found that on all 
the problems which they had examined their views were identical.’ 


' Not printed. See No. 343, note 1. 


No. 347 


Sir R. Vansittart to Mr. Newton (Berlin) 
No. 164 Telegraphic [C 7450/2092/3]| 
FOREIGN OFFICE, August 22, 1933, 4.0 p.m. 

Your telegram No. rg1.! 

You should immediately place His Majesty’s Consul-General at Munich 
either by telegram or by safe opportunity in possession of outlines of our 
information respecting alleged “‘putsch’ and organisation of Austrian Legion 
and instruct him to telegraph his observations direct to me, repeating to you. 
He should also keep in touch, so far as possible, with his Italian colleague. 


¥ No. 344. 
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No. 348 


Minute by Mr. Eden 
[W 9652/40/98) 


FOREIGN OFFICE, August 22, 1933 

M. Cambon, Counsellor of the French Embassy, came to see me this 
afternoon. He stated that he had heard from the French Government that 
they had received a message from Mr. Norman Davis that he was at their 
disposal to take part in the conversations to be held in Paris between the 
French and British Governments on the 18th September. If his presence was 
desired, he would sail from the United States on the goth August. M. Cambon 
asked me what I thought. I replied that this was entirely a matter for the 
French Government, who had issued the invitation to us, and that Mr. Nor- 
man Davis had, in fact, approached me through the United States Embassy, 
and that I had told him that this was my view—if the French Government 
wished for United States participation, we should, of course, have no objec- 
tion whatever to offer. If, however, they preferred in the first instance to talk 
with us as authors of the plan, then it should not be difficult for them to say so. 

M. Cambon went on to say that the French Government wondered whether 
His Majesty’s Government would like to antedate the conversations. M. 
Massigli was returning to Paris at the end of the month, and conversations 
between experts could take place at any time after that date. I replied that 
this was not how I had visualised the conversations. They were not, as I 
understood, to be between experts but between Governments, and I had 
expected rather that they would prove a continuation of the conversations 
which had taken place in Paris in May [sic] between M. Daladier, M. Paul- 
Boncour, Mr. Norman Davis, Lord Londonderry and myself. I hoped that 
the French Government would take the opportunity to make clear their mind 
to us, and I had already expressed this hope to the French Ambassador, and 
he had concurred in it. 

M. Cambon did not dissent from this, but argued that it might be useful if 
these conversations between Governments could be preceded by conversa- 
tions between experts. He mentioned, for instance, that Mr. Cadogan might 
go to Paris a few days ahead of me and go over the ground with M. Massigli, 
or M. Massigli might come here and see Mr. Cadogan. I said that this was 
another proposal which would have to be carefully considered. I would let 
him know our view. 

M. Cambon summed up the conversation by saying that he would advise 
his Government that the date of the 18th September should stand, that it 
might be well if the conversations should begin without Mr. Norman Davis, 
though he might join them at a later stage, and that we would let the French 
Government know our views as to previous conversations between experts. 

As to the latter, my awn view is that there is nothing to be gained by 
conversations between experts at this time. Everything that they can have to 
say is already well known. The object of the conversations in Paris is to 
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enable the French Government to state their view to us, and this cannot be 
done by an expert, but only by the French Ministers themselves. I suggest, 
therefore, that we reply to the French Government that we think that what 
we understood to be the original purpose of the French Government in 
suggesting these conversations should be maintained, i.e., that the conversa- 
tions should be essentially for the purpose of a frank exchange of view between 
Governments, and we do not ourselves think that any previous meeting 
between experts could serve any useful purpose. 
A. E. 


No. 349 


Sir R. Vansittart to Mr. Hadow (Vienna) 
No. 107 Telegraphic [C 7450/2092/3] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, August 23, 1933s 4.0 p.m. 

Berlin telegram No. 191! repeated to you. 

You may at your discretion impart to Austrian Government confidentially 
information regarding alleged ‘putsch’ contained in my recent telegrams and 
in Berlin telegram under reference, but you will of course be careful not to 
vouch for its accuracy in any way. 

I should be glad of your opinion of the Governor of the Tyrol who appears 
to be the source of a good many of these rumours. Is he an alarmist? 


' No. 344. 


No. 350 


Mr. Murray (Rome) to Sir R. Vansittart (Recetved August 23, 10.15 p.m.) 
No. 236 Telegraphic [C 7526/2092/3] 


ROME, August 23, 1933, 6.45 p.m. 
Your telegram No. 256.! 


I spoke to head of English Department last night and developed various 
considerations raised in the course of a long interview. His replies on points 
enumerated in your telegram under reference are as follows :— 

1. Italian Government are far from being content with continuance of 
anti-Austrian broadcast propaganda. At the same time their reports from 
Vienna indicate that virulence of this propaganda is gradually diminishing. 
They do not believe that it is as yet the moment for further action at Berlin. 
On the other hand they are hopeful that Dollfuss’s visit to Rimini and care- 
fully chosen wording of communiqué issued? will be regarded by Germany 
as a warning and will have a more restraining influence than Many direct 
representations would be likely to have. 

2. Italian Government agree that campaign of intrigue revealed by 
‘Reichspost’ is probably continuing and is not actually covered by assurances 


t No. 345- 2 See No. 346. 
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so far obtained from the German Government. Whilst not denying that 
further assurances in this respect may ultimately be obtainable they do not 
think it would be wise to seek them at once. In their view proper method of 
dealing with this campaign is for Austrians to take suitable counter-measures. 
After all if Germans can make use of Nazi enthusiasts in Austria, Austrian 
Government should have plenty of equally enthusiastic anti-Nazi elements 
at their disposal in Heimwehr. 

3. Head of English Department took note that promised communication 
had not yet been made by Italian Embassy in London. Italian Government 
still think that ‘putsch’ from Germany into Austria is unlikely and Signor 
Quaroni again referred to Herr Dollfuss’s own confidence (see my telegram 
No. 235).3 Italian Government reports from Austro-German frontier show 
that during the last fortnight Austrian control has become much more 
effective and with additional forces which will become available with the 
tacit consent of the Powers to enrolment of further 8,000 men they believe 
danger will be still further reduced. As under (2) above Italian Government 
believe the most effective precaution is to be found in counter-measures by 
Austrian Government. German Government know perfectly well what 
Italian Government want. The former have disclaimed any desire for 
‘Anschluss’ and have given assurances that they disapprove of terrorism. 
Italian Government consider that these assurances must be held to cover 
‘putsch’. 

4. Italian Government agree generally. 

5. Italian Government agree that urgent action is necessary and say that 
discussions in regard to Franco-Italian policy in Austria and Central Europe 
generally are in progress. In regard to these please see my immediately 
following telegram.‘ 

Repeated to Berlin, Paris and Vienna. 


3 No. 343. 4 No. 351. 


No. 351 


Mr. Murray (Rome) to Sir R. Vansittart (Received August 23, 9.0 p.m.) 
No. 237 Telegraphic [C 7527/8/3] 


ROME, August 23, 1933, 6.45 p.m. 
My immediately preceding telegram.' 


Point 5. 

I am afraid that Italian Government are just as suspicious of the French 
intentions, or at any rate those of French allies, in Central Europe as is 
French Ambassador in London of those of Italian Government (cf. paragraph 
6 of your despatch No. 6747). Head of English Department on whom I have 
constantly urged the necessity of French and Italians really getting together 
pointed out that members of Little Entente, and he mentioned in particular 


t No. 350. 2 i.e. para. 6 of No. 322 (see No. 341, note 1). 
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Czechoslovakia, insisted on trying to attach unacceptable political conditions 
to economic concessions which they were prepared to make in order to help 
Austria and Hungary. I said that I was fully aware of both Italian and French 
difficulties in coming to any comprehensive agreement. It seemed to me that 
such an agreement would take months to bring about however much good- 
will was displayed by all parties concerned. But we were confronted by a 
situation of such urgency that something had to be done not merely within 
the next few weeks but almost within the next few days if danger of a de facto 
‘Anschluss’ was to be eliminated. Quoting facts and figures mentioned in 
paragraphs 3 and 4 of enclosure? to your despatch under reference I suggested 
that the French and Italian Governments might each agree forthwith to 
buy 15,000 waggon loads of Austrian timber during the next twelve months 
and make public the fact that they had so agreed. From French and Italian 
point of view transaction might be regarded as the taking out of an insurance 
policy against ‘Anschluss’ and viewed in that light I maintained that it 
could not be considered an unduly costly operation. Germans and Austrians 
would see in such an agreement an indication that the two Powers really 
meant business and would draw their own conclusions. 

Head of English Department seemed to be impressed by this suggestion 
which he described as a sensible one and asked whether His Majesty’s 
Government would be prepared to put it forward officially in Paris and 
Rome as this seemed to him the best chance of getting it adopted. 

I made it clear that my proposal was a purely personal one and I was 
careful to avoid any suggestion that His Majesty’s Government should parti- 
cipate in the proposed transaction. Were such participation in any degree 
possible chances of French and Italian acceptance would, I think, be in- 
creased and political effect of the whole arrangement might be enhanced.‘ 

Repeated to Berlin, Paris and Vienna. 

3 i.e. No. 260 (see No. 322, note 2). 

4 Mr. Campbell was instructed on August 25 in Foreign Office telegram No. 153 Saving 
to inform the French Government of Mr. Murray’s conversation and suggestion regarding 


timber and to say that His Majesty’s Government hoped that the latter would be taken into 
account in the forthcoming Franco-Italian discussions on the economic situation in Austria. 


No. 352 


Mr. Murray (Rome) to Sir R. Vansittart (Received August 24, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 240 Telegraphic [C 7532/2092/3] 
ROME, August 23, 1933, 7.40 p.m. 

My telegram No. 237.! 

This proposal is in any case a plausibility? but it should help to tide us over 
the present crisis. In view of economic situation in Germany it may be that, 
if Austria is saved for a year, she may be saved indefinitely. Proposal has 
further advantage from point of view of both French and Italians that it does 
not commit them politically. 

t No. 351. 2 This word was later corrected to read ‘palliative’. 
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From a careful study of Italian press and from certain discreet (silence?)s on 
the part of Italian officials I cannot help feeling that one of principal reasons 
why Italian Government are reluctant to align themselves with the French 
and British Governments is because they suspect that the [sc] French policy 
is directed towards preserving Austria from Germany only to subordinate 
her to Little Entente. Such development would be only one degree less 
objectionable to them than presence of Germany on Brenner Pass. Hence 
the constant allusions to the necessity of upholding Austria-Hungary (they 
are nearly always placed together) and of concluding some deal on their 
behalf with Little Entente on a basis of equality and without their having to 
sacrifice their economic and political independence. 

Given this attitude, possibility must be reckoned with that Italians are 
endeavouring to dissuade the Germans from forcing an ‘Anschluss’ by hold- 
ing out some prospect of an enlarged buffer state which would look to Italy 
and Germany rather than to France and the Little Entente. If this be so 
further inference may be drawn that Italian Government will not commit 
themselves to a Franco-British alignment unless their efforts fail and ‘An- 
schluss’ (whether by a ‘putsch’ or by other means) seems quite inevitable. 

The only other possibility of inducing them to abandon their seat on the 
fence would seem to lie in colonial, economic or disarmament concessions by 
France which latter would be most unlikely to grant. 

I would emphasize that above theory is guesswork. It may be wrong: but 
there is considerable evidence in its favour. 


3 This word was missing on the telegram as originally received. 


No. 353 


Mr. Hadow (Vienna) to Sir R. Vansittart (Received August 23, 10.30 p.m.) 
No. 99 Telegraphic (C 7529/3311/3] 


VIENNA, August 23, 1933, 7.55 p.m. 
My telegram No. 97.! 
Official circles are uncommunicative about the Mussolini—Dollfuss con- 
versations. 
I am informed indirectly that main results achieved are: 


1. Early implementing of a triangular preference agreement worked out 
between Italy, Hungary and Austria during numerous visits exchanged since 
Easter. 

2. Italy will offer Germany right of entry into triangle on equal terms on 
condition that any ‘putsch’ against Austria is definitely but not openly 
abandoned. 

3. Above three (or four) States agree to negotiate only as a bloc with Little 
Entente, justifying this action by similarity of Little Entente agreement. 


' Not printed. This telegram of August 19 reported that Dr. Dollfuss was going by air 
to meet Signor Mussolini at Rimini. 
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Also—but less reliably—that: 


4. Dollfuss agreed (very secretly) to countenance transport of 5,000 Italian 
troops over the Brenner Pass to Kufstein area if Germany attempted ‘putsch’ 
and these motorised troops are assembling behind the pass. 

5. Italian Government are supplying rifles and machine-guns to Austria 
for armament of Heimwehr and also funds for mechanisation of army on 
Italian model against possible civil disturbances. As a result Austro-Daimler 
and other works in Austria are working at full speed. Informant claims to 
have checked the last item personally but I am sceptical and making en- 
quiries. 

Intense nervousness of subsidised French [sic ? French-subsidised] press 
here and Little Entente representatives makes me inclined to believe the first 
three items. 

Policy of Italian Legation here is to create belief in Signor Mussolini’s 
ability to solve Austro-German problem if left alone. 

Italian Minister is also firmly convinced—on grounds I do not share—that 
economically Austria is sound. 

Repeated to Rome, Berlin, Paris and Budapest. 


No. 354 
Mr. Hadow (Vienna) to Sir R. Vanstttart (Received August 24, 2.0 p.m.) 
No. 100 Telegraphic [C 7531/2092/3] 
VIENNA, August 24, 1933, 12.15 p.m. 
My telegram No. gg.! 
I have obtained entirely reliable first hand confirmation of points 4 and 5. 
Chancellor believes sufficient Italian troops of all arms are actually 
assembling behind the Brenner Pass to defeat any ‘putsch’ from Germany 
and that Herr Hitler will now be so informed privately by Signor Mussolini. 
Italian arms and help in organising Heimwehr along Fa[s]cist militia lines 
as auxiliaries to a motorized army and police have also been promised. - 
Appreciation of probable results follows. 
Repeated to Paris, Berlin and Rome. 
t No. 353. 


No. 355 


Mr. Gainer (Munich) to Sir R. Vansittart (Recetved August 24, 7.30 p.m.) 
No. 4 Telegraphic [C 7597/2092/3] 
MUNICH, August 24, 1933, 5-20 p.m. 


With reference to Mr. Newton’s telegram No. 1! August 23, it is openly 
stated at Munich that Austro-German crisis will culminate in the early part 


t Not printed. This telegram to Munich summarized reports of the alleged ‘putsch’ 
against Austria. 
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of September but no precise details can be ascertained. It is said that plan 
most favoured is to foment local insurrections in various parts of the Tyrol and 
Vorarlberg as soon as the harvest is over. These insurrections will be en- 
gineered by Austrians in the country itself and, when attention of the 
authorities is centred upon their suppression, force of Austrian Nazis will 
cross from Bavaria and endeavour to seize Innsbruck. German Nazis will 
not accompany them across the frontier but remain on the Bavarian side 
ready to intervene if plan succeeds. It is hoped that Tyrol will secede from 
Austria if coup against Innsbruck succeeds and provisional Nazi Government 
for the province will then invite German (assistance) .? 

I cannot state definitely that above is really authentic but ifso it is probable 
that it will mature during party meeting at Nuremberg when Bavarian 
Government can claim to have been absent from Munich and if necessary 
repudiate any .. .? by Bavarian Nazi[s]. 

As to Austrian Nazi organisation in Bavaria there is camp containing 
already [stc] Austrians at Kloster Lechfeld near Augsburg. Their numbers are 
said to be about 3,000 and they are being trained in most modern methods of 
street fighting by German S.A. This is reported to be the only exclusively 
Austrian camp in Bavaria but it is probable some Austrians are in various 
labour camps close to the frontier especially at Kiewemnfelden [stc ? Kiefers- 
felden] near Kufstein and at Mittenwald. At Munich General Staff of Austrian 
Nazi[s} have their headquarters at a hotel where anti-Austrian campaign is 
being conducted with the assistance of Brown House. Advance post is at 
Rosenheim within striking distance of the frontier at Kufstein. There is no 
sign of excessive activity on Bavarian side of the frontier but Captain Réhm, 
Chief of General Staff of S.A., has been frequently on the frontier recently 
and it is probable that all plans are under his direct supervision. 

My Italian colleague is absent but I think it improbable he has visited 
Austrian encampment. 

Copy of this telegram has been sent to Berlin. 


2 This word was missing on the telegram as originally received. 
3 The text is here uncertain. 


No. 356 


Sir R. Vansittart to Mr. Murray (Rome) 
No. 260 Telegraphic [C 7618/2092/3] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, August 24, 1933, 10.45 p.m. 

The Italian Ambassador raised the question of Austria on the 23rd instant. 

I told him of the instructions sent to you to consult with Signor Suvich.' He 
replied that he had also been instructed to ascertain our views. I said that 
Mussolini had not only rather taken the lead in this matter but had acted 
a part [szc ? apart]? in Berlin. The unfulfilled promises had been given to the 


t See No. 345. 
2 In the original note on this interview the word here used read: ‘separately’. 
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Italian Government and that was why I had asked you to find out what they 
thought the next step should be. I had no wish to hurry them but time was 
passing and the subversive propaganda continued undiminished. This was 
steadily shaking the position of Dollfuss and I did not think that it could 
continue much longer without endangering his Government. 

He would remember what I had already told him when the Italians had 
replied to our suggestion for representations at Berlin that they had already 
acted. I had hoped that this would be fruitful but I felt that better results 
might have been obtained if we had taken analogous and more or less 
simultaneous action. From this he had strongly dissented but I was bound 
to remark that events had somewhat justified my view. 

I fully appreciated the view on which the Italian Government had hitherto 
been acting, viz., that they had a special position which it was in the common 
interest to exploit. I felt, however, that it was the Germans who were exploit- 
ing that conception by playing off the Italian Government against the 
French and British Governments. Though they had returned a rough 
answer to us and a smooth answer to the Italians, they were entirely failing to 
carry out their promises to the latter. I thought there was a tendency in 
Italy at present to blind herself to the facts and we were all being made in 
various ways to look rather foolish. 

Germany meanwhile continued on her way and this was bound to weaken 
Opposition never too solid in Austria by giving the impression that Germany 
would end by carrying her point and that the three Powers were powerless to 
protect the Dollfuss Government. I should be glad if the Italian Government 
would let me know quite candidly how long they thought this position could 
be allowed to continue. I did not think it would be for long, otherwise the 
Dollfuss Government would collapse with disastrous results in the future. 
Germany would be then inaccessible to any restraining influence, even that 
of Italy. In other words, the special position of Italy seemed to me a dwind- 
ling asset, and I was afraid that if she endeavoured to hold on to it for too 
long she would lose the substance of} the shadow and find Germany at her 
doors. Germany had had full opportunity for receding slowly and saving 
her face but her activities continued just as before. Her next step might raise 
a question which might have to be faced at short notice. 

I was convinced that there was complete unity of purpose amongst us, but 
hitherto there had not been unity of method nor of action. I told Signor 
Grandi of the information we had received as to the imminence of a ‘putsch’ 
from Germany. Whatever [the] foundation of these rumours, they could not 
be left out of account. Did his Government still discount them? 

He would have seen the growing demand in the French press that the 
Austro-German dispute should be referred to the League under paragraph 2 
of Article 11 of the Covenant. The Italian press seemed to be taking a 
different line. Nothing could give the Germans greater encouragement than 
any such disharmony between the other interested parties. The British press 
had so far taken up no definite line. 

3 In the telegram as drafted this word read ‘for’. 
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I repeated that these difficult circumstances called for complete frankness 
and I hoped his Government would be as frank in their reply as I had been 
in my exposition. 

Repeated to Paris, Berlin and Vienna. 


No. 357 


Sir R. Vansittart to Mr. Murray (Rome) 
No. 261 Telegraphic [C 7529/3311/3] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, August 24, 1933, 11.0 p.m. 
Vienna telegram No. gg! repeated to you. We are without authentic 
information regarding Mussolini—Dollfuss conversations. Version given in 
Vienna telegram under reference contains some disquieting features. Please 
try to elucidate with Signor Suvich on his return to Rome precisely what 
passed at the conversations. 
Repeated to Vienna. 
' No. 353- 


No. 358 


Mr, Hadow (Vienna) to Sir R. Vansittart (Received August 26) 
No. 59 Saving: Telegraphic [C 7630/2092/3] 
VIENNA, August 24, 1933 

My telegrams Nos. 99' and 100? and my despatch No. 2683 of the 17th 
instant. 

I submit for consideration following appreciation of Italian aims and 
achievements. 

(a) Austria. Dollfuss must now be considered as Fascist linked for time 
being to Italy. In return for Italian protection of Austrian territory against 
German aggression he is ready to attempt organisation of Heimwehr along 
lines of Fascist militia, receiving arms and instruction from Italy regarding 
methods to be followed to resist both internal and external attacks. His 
principal lieutenants in such a task would be Prince Starhemberg (now in 
Italy) and Major Fey, Minister of Public Security, both staunch if clumsy 
Fascists; but he has also important support of Dr. Rost van Tonningen, 
representative of League of Nations in Austria, who is now an ardent and 
avowcd Fascist and in whose advice Dollfuss places implicit trust. This 
support is important from economic and international standpoint owing to 
Dr. Rost’s many connexions with other countries. 

Army is to be motorized at once along Italian lines so as to be mobile 
enough to meet at any time any sporadic Nazi outbreaks among Austrian 
population. 


t No. 353- 2 No. 354. 3 No. 336. 
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Austria has already—as Dollfuss admitted yesterday—been helped econo- 
mically by Italy to such an extent (by some form of preference) that Austro- 
Italian trade shows a monthly balance in Austria’s favour. 

(6) Germany. In Italian eyes present-day Germany—as I have often been 
told—has a Government primarily based on Fascist ideals. Italy is now doing 
all it can to strengthen Fascist wing against Communist tendencies. Mussolini 
believes he can persuade or force Hitler to give up attacks upon Austria, 
which are based largely on personal bitterness of one Austrian (Hitler) against 
another (Dollfuss). (This theory is borne out by Austro-German trade 
figures for June and July which continue to show better results than last year 
for Austria.) His main bait to Germany is formation of a Fascist bloc across 
Europe which would defeat French Danube Confederation and isolate Little 
Entente. German fear of isolation and determination not to give way 
publicly to England and France make Mussolini reasonably sure of success 
and he believes he can secure advantages for Italy by coming to an agreement 
with Germany for division of import and transit trade of Central Europe 
between Trieste and Hamburg. 

(c) Hungary. Austro-Hungary [sic] solidarity pact, triangular preference 
agreements, now ready to be implemented, between Italy, Austria and 
Hungary, and Italian readiness to take some of Hungarian surplus of wheat, 
have brought Hungary willingly into this bloc; the more so as Hungarian 
ruling classes are attracted by German Nazi movement, 500,000 to 800,000 
Hungarians of German origin are now Nazis and Gémbés, if not his followers, 
sees possibility of eventual rectification of Hungarian—Czechoslovak frontiers 
through 4/oc negotiation if not by force. 

To accomplish this Hungary would be willing to sacrifice any but purely 
formal rectification of Roumanian frontier; to which Roumania, in return 
for Italian guarantee of her frontiers, is already prepared—when the time 
comes—to agree. 

(d) Conclusion. Italy believes it is now on the way to formation of a Fascist 
bloc—consisting of Germany, Austria, Italy and Hungary—across Europe. 
Once this bloc is an accomplished fact it hopes to draw Roumania into the 
net and possibly to force Czechoslovakia into economic co-operation. Pri- 
marily bloc is to be given out as economic rehabilitation of Central Europe, 
but Italy looks at it chiefly as triumph of Fascist principles in Europe. 
Weakness of individual links of this chain is patent but its main weakness 1s 
self-seeking and eventually cross-purposes of three at least of its members. 
As regards fourth, Austria, internal political treachery and German domina- 
tion of an important part of Austrian industry may defeat Fascist attempt at 
domination of country by force before intended Fascist organisation can be 
made solid. Otherwise present Austrian Government cannot, from point of 
view of British Parliament and Socialists in Europe, be said to govern by 
consent of governed; for best that can be said at present is that considerable 
portion of population is apathetic to present Government, while at least 
60-70 per cent. (Socialists 30-35 per cent., Nazi youth 30-40 per cent.) are 
secretly hostile but can be cowed if no outside assistance can reach them. 
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None the less, unless Germans risk all in a sudden and successful ‘putsch’ 
within a short time their chances of dominating Austria seem for the present 
to be on the wane and Austria would appear to have avoided Nazi domina- 
tion by accepting Fascism. 


No. 359 


Minute by Mr. Eden 


[W 9734/40/98 | 


FOREIGN OFFICE, August 24, 1933 

M. Cambon came to see me this afternoon, when I told him that I had 
considered the proposal of the French Government that our conversations on 
the 18th September should be preceded by conversations between experts,! 
and that I was inclined to think that the work of the experts would be more 
useful after than before the exchange of views between the Governments 
themselves. Mr. Cadogan and M. Massigli already knew each other’s points 
of view so well that I felt confident that there was nothing new they could 
discover to say to each other at present. M. Cambon said that he would 
report this, and added that he thought that what the French Government had 
really in mind was that at some stage the experts of the two Governments 
should compare their dossiers with respect to German rearmament. I said 
that I understood there had already been an exchange of information on this 
subject. M. Cambon said that this was so, but that the French Government 
had received further information since that date and they would like to 
exchange their further knowledge with any that we might have. I said that 
this was another question which, though of course intimately related to the 
Disarmament Conference, was not precisely the purpose of our Paris con- 
versations. M. Cambon agreed, but said that he had no doubt that the 
matter would be raised by the French Government in the conversations, and 
that that was why he thought that the experts might have discussed the matter 
beforehand. 

M. Cambon, without claiming any expert knowledge on the subject, 
seemed to believe that the French Government would wish in the conversa- 
tions to make clear their requirements in respect of a time-table and of super- 
vision. I explained that our hope was that the French Government would be 
able to tell us frankly their view over the whole range of disarmament 
problems. M. Cambon went on to say that he had received a message from 
M. Paul-Boncour saying that the French Government now hoped that any 
public reference to these forthcoming conversations could be postponed for 
at least ten days or so. He gathered that the French Government had 
recently had some troubles (‘embétements’) with the press, and they were, in 
consequence, now anxious not to give these conversations any publicity 
before it was absolutely necessary. I said that we were in no hurry, but that 
the Italian Government had given us indications that they would welcome 


t See No. 348. 
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an exchange of views with us on the situation of the Disarmament Con- 
ference. We were replying to the Italian Government that we should be 
happy to do this, but that, as in response to a long-standing invitation of the 
French Government we were due to engage in conversations in Paris on the 
18th September, conversations with the Italian Government could not take 
place until later. I felt that the French Government would have no objection 
to our informing the Italian Government of the impending Paris conversa- 
tions, but that this was, perhaps, an argument for publication, lest leakage 
in any of the capitals should give a false impression. M. Cambon admitted 
this difficulty, but asked us when replying to the Italian Government to 
request them to keep the fact of impending Anglo-French conversations 
confidential for a few days more. 

M. Cambon informed me that the French Government were replying to 
Mr. Norman Davis to the effect that they would be glad to discuss with him 
dates for a meeting for conversations with respect to the future of the Dis- 
armament Conference after Mr. Davis’s arrival in Europe. This, the French 
Government argued, would leave them free to arrange dates that they 
thought satisfactory, if necessary allowing a day or two for Anglo-French 
conversations previous to Mr. Davis’s participation in them. M. Cambon 
pointed out that matters of German rearmament, for instance, were more 
intimately an Anglo-French concern, since the United States Government 
were not signatories of the Treaty of Versailles. 

A. E. 


No. 360 


Sir R. Vansittart to Mr. Murray (Rome) 
No. 264 Telegraphic [C 7618/2092/3]| 


FOREIGN OFFICE, August 25, 1933, 7.30 p.m. 

My telegram No. 260.! 

At end of interview Signor Grandi asked if I could not make some further 
concrete suggestion. I said certainly. Herr Dollfuss needed further economic 
assistance, probably genuinely, but in any case to convince his supporters not 
only that Austria could exist despite German pressure but even that it paid 
her to stand up for her independence. France and Italy must get down to 
business at once; when they have got a basis, we must be consulted. Signor 
Grandi said that the question bristled with difficulties. I said that I knew it, 
but I would make a concrete suggestion. Let the two Governments at once 
take the portion of Austria’s timber export which the German Government 
had refused. This would be of sufficient help to Austria to give rather more 
time for the discussion of wider measures involving the Little Entente. The 
formulation of such a plan would not be easy, but it must be done with 
energy and realisation of what failure involved. I believed it could, I was 
sure it should, be pushed through in the early autumn. 

Repeated to Paris, Berlin and Vienna. 


1 No. 356. 
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No. 361 


Str R. Vansittart to Mr. Gurney (Prague) and Mr. Campbell (Paris) 
No. go" Telegraphic [C 7474/2092/3] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, August 25, 1933, 10.0 p.m. 
In a recent conversation French Ambassador at Rome informed His 
Majesty’s Chargé d’Affaires that he hoped to induce M. Benes to visit Rome 
before the meeting of the League Assembly.? We are not aware whether any 
steps have been taken with above object but we feel that in the interests of 
the policy of maintaining the independence of Austria, in which we, the 
French, the Italians and presumably the Czechoslovaks also are vitally 
interested, it is most important that visit should take place as soon as possible. 
You should therefore express to Government to which you are accredited in 
whatever manner you deem most advisable hope of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment that M. Benes will be able to arrange to visit Rome at a very early date. 
Repeated to Vienna and Rome. 
* No. 40 to Prague, No. 154 Saving to Paris. 2 See No. 341. 


No. 362 


Sir R. Vansittart to Mr. Campbell (Paris) 
No. 152 Saving: Telegraphic [C 7532/2092/3] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, August 25, 1933 

My despatch No. 1401.! 

The French Government would, in my opinion, be well advised to do all 
in their power to rid the Italian mind of this suspicion that French policy is 
directed to preserving Austria from Germany only to subordinate her to 
Little Entente. 

Penultimate paragraph of Mr. Murray’s telegram? merely expresses, 
though in an extreme form, the view which I have consistently held for some 
months—see my despatch No. 657 to Rome.3 

You should speak to French Government on the above lines. 

Copy Rome by bag. 

1 Not printed. This despatch transmitted to Paris telegram No. 240 from Rome (No. 352). 

2 No. 352. 3 No. 316. 


No. 363 


Sir W. Selby (Vienna) to Sir R. Vansittart (Received August 26, 3.35 p.m.) 
No. 101 Telegraphic [C 7628/2092/3] 
VIENNA, August 26, 1933, 11.15 a.m. 
Your telegram No. 107.! 
In view .. .2 in my telegram No. 1003 I submit best means of defending 
Austria would be to inform the Italian Government. 


1 No. 349. 2 The text is here uncertain. 3 No. 354. 
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Here the information, if I may not support it as accurate, would be either 
disbelieved or would demoralise Austrian Government which has insigni- 
ficant means of defence against such force if disciplined. 

Reliable source reports Governor of Tyrol as honest but stupid. I believe 
he is in a natural panic and must in any case have informed Austrian 
Government. 


No. 364 


Sir R. Vansittart to Mr. Osborne (Washington) 


No. 371 Telegraphic [W 9809]40198) 


FOREIGN OFFICE, August 26, 1933, 5.15 p.m. 

“Times’ of August 23 and 24 publish reports to the effect that Mr. Norman 
Davis had been conferring with the President regarding United States dis- 
armament policy. 

Report of August 24 asserts that there is ‘good reason to believe that the 
United States Government is now prepared to accept a scheme for super- 
vision and control of armament manufacturers by a joint international com- 
mission on the lines proposed by France’. This report is not entirely clear to 
us. When the French proposals for (1) supervision and (2) the control of 
armaments, were presented to Conference, United States delegation indi- 
cated general support, although they opposed the application of any special 
measures to private manufacture of arms. 

Please enquire of State Department whether in fact there is any change in 
the policy of United States on these two questions. I should also be grateful 
for any other indications of a general nature that you may be able to elicit 
with regard to the attitude which Mr. Davis has been instructed to adopt on 
his return to Europe. 


No. 365 


Mr. Murray (Rome) to Sir R. Vansittart (Recewved August 26, 6.35 p.m.) 
No. 246 Telegraphic [C:7629/3311/3] 


ROME, August 26, 1933, 5.30 p.m. 
Your telegram No. 261.! 


In regard to points 2 and 3 of Vienna telegram No. 18 Saving? Signor 
Suvich confirmed remarks of head of English Department reported in my 
telegram No. 244.3 

He also denied point 4 absolutely and his denial seemed to cover 5 also 
though here he was less explicit. 

Main point of Riccione meeting had been to give moral support to Dollfuss 
and to help him to assert himelf. It was true that Italian Government were 


t No. 357. 2 The reference is presumably to No. 353. 
3 Not printed. The remarks in question were that no ‘triangular agreement’ existed, 
and hence that there could be no question of German participation in it. 
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doing their best to help both Austria and Hungary economically who, with 
Italian support, might be able to conclude arrangements with the Little 
Entente as equals and not as vassals. There was, however, no question either 
of a Customs Union or of a ‘fusion’ of economic interests. 

With regard to ‘putsch’ Italian Government were alive to the danger and 
were ready to consult His Majesty’s Government and the French Govern- 
ment regarding preventive measures. 

A full account of my interview is being sent by Saving telegram‘ by air bag 
which should reach the Foreign Office at 11.30 on Monday. 

Repeated to Paris, Vienna and Berlin. 


4 See No. 367. Ss August 28. 


No. 366 


Mr. Campbell (Parts) to Sir R. Vansittart (Recetved August 27) 
No. 205 Saving: Telegraphic (C 7626/3311/3] 
PARIS, August 26, 1933 

I asked Acting Secretary-General of Ministry for Foreign Affairs yesterday 
whether he had any information regarding Riccione meeting. He read me 
a brief telegram from the Austrian [sic ? French] Minister in Vienna report- 
ing a conversation on the subject with Dr. Dollfuss and of which the following 
was the not very illuminating gist. 

2. Dr. Dollfuss expressed himself as outraged by German proceedings and 
dissatisfied with results of intervention of three Powers: he fully intended to 
govern his country without interference from outside of any kind (possibly 
a backhander at Mussolini himself as well as a reference to Hitler). Signor 
Mussolini said his policy was maintenance at all costs of Austrian inde- 
pendence. The two statesmen had then proceeded to discuss methods for 
bolstering up Austria econonomically. Dr. Dollfuss developed his idea of 
mutual preferential arrangements (between which countries precisely was 
not clear). There had been no question of political or customs union with 
Hungary and Dr. Dollfuss had mentioned in this connexion to French 
Minister that the Austrians had got on better with the Hungarians since 
separated than when united. Signor Mussolini said that Four-Power Pact 
had brought welcome détente in Italian relations with France and Little 
Entente. 

3. I gather that French discussions with Italy as to policy in Central 
Europe have to all intents and purposes not yet begun. I will take every 
opportunity of urging that new French Ambassador at Rome be told to get 
down to business as quickly as possible. 
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No. 367 


Mr. Murray (Rome) to Sir R. Vansittart (Received August 28) 
No. 43 Saving: Telegraphic [C 7644/3311/3] 


ROME, August 26, 1933 

Your telegram No. 261.! 

I saw Signor Suvich this morning and by way of drawing him on to say 
what had really passed at Riccione conversations, I said that all sorts of 
rumours were current in Vienna and had naturally reached the ears of 
His Majesty’s Government who were anxious to know how far there was any 
substance in them. These rumours fell into two categories, economic and 
military. In regard to the first, I outlined numbered paragraphs 1, 2 and 3 
of Vienna telegram 99.2 Signor Suvich fully confirmed what head of 
English Department told me last night (see my telegram No. 2443). In regard 
to military rumours he said that they were without foundation; nothing of 
the kind indicated in paragraph 4 of Vienna telegram under reference had 
been discussed with Herr Dollfuss, nor was it contemplated by Italian 
Government, who had sent no troops to Brenner. Signor Suvich’s denial 
appeared to cover paragraph 5 also but was perhaps less explicit in that 
regard. At the time interview took place I had not seen Vienna telegram 
100.4 

As regards Riccione conversations Signor Suvich confirmed that they had 
taken place at Herr Dollfuss’s instance (my telegram No. 2385) who had felt 
the need of moral support and this the Italian Government had tried to give 
him. There had been nothing formal about the conversations which had 
deliberately been given the character of a seaside weekend. When they had 
not been motoring to see local beauty-spots they had been bathing or sailing. 
There had been no protocol and nothing in writing. Herr Dollfuss had 
explained his difficulties; the Austrian Nazi movement undoubtedly appealed 
to the patriotic instincts of the youth of the country. The Italian Government 
felt that the only way to counter this was for Herr Dollfuss to assert himself 
and show that he was not less but more patriotic than local Nazis in that he 
was determined to make Austria independent of all foreign influences and 
patronage. 

In regard to German wireless propaganda, news from Vienna, which 
Herr Dollfuss confirmed, depicted this as less aggressive. Aeroplane incur- 
sions and terrorism had stopped for the moment though Signor Suvich was 
not prepared to say they might not recommence. 

In economic sphere Italian Government were doing their best to help both 
Austria and Hungary by perfecting the various arrangements already made 
for improving trade between the three countries. Austria and Hungary 
could not stand alone and economically were so defenceless that they could 
not enter into any arrangement with Little Entente group except as vassals. 
If, however, with Italian assistance they could manage to get on their legs 


t No. 357. 2 No. 353. 3 Not printed. See No. 365, note 3. 
4 No. 354. S Not printed. 
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they would then be able to negotiate economic agreements with the Little 
Entente on a basis of equality. He repeated that there was no question of a 
customs union or of a ‘fusion’ of economic interests but merely of an effort by 
all three countries to help each other. 

I gave Signor Suvich substance of your telegram No. 262.6 He said that 
they had also heard of rumours of the training of Austrian Nazis in Bavaria 
and were alive to the danger which the presence of such bodies constituted. 
They would make further enquiries. Italian Government were ready to 
consult with His Majesty’s Government and French Government as to 
measures to be taken should the menace of “putsch’ materialise. 

At conclusion of my interview I enquired whether there was any truth in 
newspaper rumours of forthcoming visit of M. Benes to Rome (see my 
despatch No. 6237 of August 19, paragraph 5). He said ‘No’. Late French 
Ambassador had suggested that such a visit might not be a bad thing and 
Italian Government had not raised any difficulties but proposal had not 
progressed beyond this point. In reply to enquiry whether conversations 
with present French Ambassador were making progress he said that he was 
to see him today. I once more emphasised the importance which you 
attached to early attainment of substantial measure of Franco-Italian agree- 
ment. 

Repeated to Paris. 


6 Not printed. This telegram was a textual repetition to Rome of No. 355. 
7 No. 341. 


No. 368 
Sir R. Vansittart to Mr. Murray (Rome) 
No. 270 Telegraphic [C 7626/3311/3] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, August 28, 1933, 6.40 p.m. 


Paris telegram No. 205 Saving.! 
Do you confirm statement in last paragraph? Ifso, what in your opinion 
is the cause of this procrastination? 


! No. 366 was repeated to Rome by the Foreign Office on August 28. 


No. 369 
Sir R. Vansittart to Sir W. Selby (Vienna) 
No. 120 Telegraphic [C 7628/2092/3] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, August 28, 1933, 7.10 p.m. 

Your telegram No. ror.! 
I have of course no wish to alarm Austrian Government unduly. It goes 
without saying however that they must be already aware of prevalent 
rumours of organisation of forces in Bavaria for incursion into Austria. It is 
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naturally of importance for us to know what weight the Austrian Govern- 
ment attach to these rumours and whether as a result of them they are taking 
any special measures of defence. Without such knowledge it is difficult for us 
accurately to gauge present situation and immediate prospects. 

If you see no objection you should sound Dr. Dollfuss in the above sense. 
If he in return asks what our information is, you can give him substance of 
Munich telegram No. 4,? without of course vouching for accuracy. 

As for Dollfuss’s ‘insignificant means of defence’, what about prospective 
Italian arms and help mentioned in Mr. Hadow’s telegram No. 100?3 


2 No. 355. 3 No. 354. 


No. 370 


Mr. Gurney (Prague) to Sir R. Vansittart (Received August 28, 9.45 p.m.) 
No. 8 Telegraphic [C 7685/2092/3] 


PRAGUE, August 28, 1933, 7.15 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 40.! 

I have communicated contents to Minister for Foreign Affairs personally. 
M. Benes is quite prepared to go to Italy if invited and although no invitation 
has been sent so far, he thinks Italian Government share his view and that of 
His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom that visit would be in the 
general interest. 

At the same time he considers that a visit would be unwise unless positive 
results were certain and so on the receipt of an invitation he would initiate 
exchange of views with Rome with the object of fixing beforehand the out- 
lines of a definite agreement as to future joint policy which would need 
merely to be confirmed at the meeting. 

Standpoint of M. Benes is that relations between Italy and the Little 
Entente are such that his visit in view of his position as spokesman of the 
Little Entente would be useless unless Italy were prepared beforehand to 
abandon its hostility towards the Little Entente and to agree to bring about 
a suspension of the campaign for frontier revision which it has sponsored. 

Repeated to Paris, Vienna and Rome. 


t No. 361. 


No. 371 


Memorandum by Sir R. Vansittart on the Present and Future Position in 
Europe (C 7736]/2092/3] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, August 28, 1933 


In submitting the following considerations to His Majesty’s Government, I 
would say that I am of course speaking for no one but myself. But the critical 
point that we have now reached perhaps justifies me in expressing my 
apprehensions. 
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2. It seems possible—even probable—that His Majesty’s Government must 
be within the next few weeks, if, indeed, they are not already, confronted 
with a European crisis of the first magnitude—a problem not only of the 
utmost importance in itself, but one involving also the whole future of the 
continent. It would be dangerous in the extreme for His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to be caught unprepared by the impending development of this crisis ; 
and this danger is my excuse for the stark—perhaps even crude—presentation 
of existing and impending facts. 

3g. The two immediate questions are Austria and re-armament. This 
paper deals only with the first; but thereon issues hang quite as wide as those 
dependent on re-armament. It will be well if I begin by describing them 
very briefly, before considering the course to be followed from the point at 
which they arise. 

4. A glance at Hitler’s past will suffice to show that Austria is for him the 
psychological obsession of the renegade. But it is more than that: it is his first 
trial of strength with the forces of a detested stability, and on the success or 
failure of this will to domination the success or failure of his régime may in 
large measure hinge. It is, moreover, a question of prestige, which may 
enable him to survive, without too much discredit, the inevitable economic 
adversities of this winter. His recent behaviour in regard to Austria need 
therefore occasion no surprise. He has given a soft answer to Italy, a rough 
one to France and this country, endeavouring to play off the first Power 
against the other two Powers—with some success. It will be seen from my 
interview with Signor Grandi (Appendix A),' and telegram No. 256 to 
Rome (Appendix B)? that the Italians failed fully to co-operate in the first 
instance, and have been living on illusions for the past fortnight. Hitler may 
vary his methods, but he will not abandon—save under compulsion—his 
firm intention of destroying Austrian independence and creating a de facto 
‘Anschluss’. 

5. All Europe would be affected by this event, but Italy more than anyone 
else. We have no official knowledge how she would meet it; but there is a 
distinct possibility that she would meet any irruption from Germany by an 
irruption from Italy—however ill this would square with League principles. 
Indeed, we are told that she has assembled sufficient troops on the Brenner, 
and that she has told Hitler that she has done so. (We have already put in 
a caveat on thus meeting ‘Putsch’ with ‘Putsch’—see Appendix C3—and it 
will be wiser at this stage not to argue further with Signor Mussolini on the 
hypothesis of a raid that he still officially discounts.) What the Little 
Entente would say to such a ‘Putsch’ is certain; what they would wish to do . 
is equally certain, but whether they would be materially prepared to do it is 
another matter. In any case, it might lead to a partition of Austria, which 
would leave Italy little better off than if Germany took the whole (our 
informants already speak of Mussolini making the best of a bad job with 


1 This appendix was the original draft of telegram No. 260 to Rome (No. 356). 
2 No. 345. 
3 Foreign Office telegram No. 171 to Rome (No. 249). 
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Hitler, by keeping the Tyrol and Southern Carinthia (so as to encircle 
Yugoslavia), while abandoning the rest of Austria to Germany). The buffer 
State would thus be gone, and Italy would have a common frontier with her 
stronger neighbour. 

6. I do not doubt that Italy is most truly and heartily at one with us in our 
desire to preserve Austrian independence. At present—let us make no 
mistake about it—we are all backing a losing horse in Austria. That is no 
reason for not pursuing to the best of our ability a vital policy, the more so 
when we ask ourselves what if and when the horse has lost? Italy still clings 
to the vanishing asset of her ‘special position’. She has not yet the vision or 
the courage to face the facts, which are quite clearly that Germany is playing 
with her—and us—and openly, cynically, daily disregarding the promises 
made to the Italian Ambassador at Berlin, whei he stole a march on us to 
avoid a step with us. If then the Germans were suddenly and in practice 
on the Brenner, while Italy was still lulled, and while the blind tergiversation 
and political miserliness of France had left Italy still unconverted to Franco- 
Italian rapprochement, I should fear the worst. And the worst would be that, 
confronted with so great a German success, and a powerful neighbour on his 
threshold, Signor Mussolini might be tempted to turn his back on any idea 
of collaboration with France—and also with His Majesty’s Government— 
and to use his ‘special position’ to treat with his swollen adversary whiles 
he was in the way with him. 

7. That we have been alive to the dangers of delay on the part of France is 
witnessed by the repeated promptings, both private and official, which we 
have made to the French, both through our Embassy in Paris and through 
the French Ambassador here, during the past few months—apart from all 
the efforts we have made through the years preceding the downfall of demo- 
cracy in Germany to bring France and Italy together. (I do not attach these 
as appendices in order not to swell this paper beyond digestion.) All has been 
in vain—so far. France, whom in 1919 Providence had put in a very strong 
position, has made a great mess of it. But recrimination is useless. We have 
to look at facts as they are. 

8. For let us consider first the further consequences of failure. First, then, 
we may have an Italy that has wavered into the wrong turning. But even 
were she to wake tardily and eliminate this fear, there would be little but evil 
to come, if Austria is ‘gleichgeschaltet’—as she will be if the three Powers fail 
between them to prevent the calamity. A ‘Gleichschaltung’ with Nazi 
Germany would be far more serious than an ‘Anschluss’ with the Germany 
of Dr. Briining. 

g. From the very outset of the new régime in Germany, I have felt, with 
all deference to those who with more sweet reasonableness were disposed for 
at least a little to wait and see, that there was no doubt whatsoever about the 
ultimate intentions of the Nazis. The same words now appear in our last 
intelligence report, and our sources are particularly good. It is an open 
secret that anything peaceful said by Hitler is merely for foreign consumption 
and designed to gain time; and it is a significant fact that no utterance of 
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Hitler may now be published without special sanction. Hitler’s disarmament 
speech was a unique event, a solitary exception not only in his own history, 
but in that of his party, in which he would have lost ground but for the fact 
that no German has taken it seriously. We should be no more deceived than 
the Germans. On the other hand, the intention to strike when ready is 
constantly proclaimed. Never was writing larger on the wall. True, Ger- 
many is not yet ready to strike at Poland (her armaments do not suffice at 
present), but to Hitler the great attraction about Austria is the hope that he 
may achieve a resounding success without having to strike a blow, and there- 
fore without having to wait for his weapons to be forged; hence the tempta- 
_tion to go ahead with the Austrian adventure in spite of Italy’s disapproval. 

10. If this estimate of Hitlerism 1s correct, nothing but a change of heart 
can avert another catastrophe; and that change of the German heart is 
unlikely to come from within, for the true German nature has never changed. 
Its effectual semblance can only be induced from without. The means of 
such inducement will be dealt with later. Austria has only been chosen for 
the first break through of the renewed will to power because it is the easiest 
and weakest point. The next move will be upon the Polish Corridor; and the 
Germans, elated by the success of their first trial of strength, and encouraged 
by the Japanese demonstration that the League will only talk, will only 
delay the move until her armaments are sufficient to enable her to cope with 
Poland. Practically no German doubts that the Corridor must and will be 
regained. “There is no doubt whatsoever about the ultimate intentions of the 
Nazis.” The Polish Minister for Foreign Affairs has recently used almost 
these words. But Poland is in no yielding mood. The Corridor is, and has 
been for nigh 2,000 years, ethnologically almost pure Polish. Those who 
have swallowed the persistent German propaganda on the subject have 
followed, consciously or subconsciously, the normal human instinct to get rid 
of a bone of contention between a weaker and a stronger Power by a settle- 
ment in favour of the latter—the same instinct as is now prompting Soviet 
Russia to get rid of the Chinese Eastern Railway spontaneously. But the 
position is now that the Poles will cede nothing, while the Germans demand 
everything. The moment for compromise thus seems to have passed— 
barring that change of heart, which, politically, so rarely comes from within. 
Poland will fight; but—a few years hence—will 30 million human beings 
be able to hold 60? Of course not—alone. But if Poland is destroyed and if 
Italy is out of the picture, as she may well be on the assumption of preceding 
paragraphs in this memorandum, Germany will, a few years later, be able 
to do the very thing that she could never hope to do in 1914—to fight on 
one front, for, by herself, Czechoslovakia would hardly count on the second 
front. 

11. The will to fight is being daily advertised in Germany, and the whole 
of the younger generation there is falling rapidly into the hands of the war- 
masters. Young Germany will very soon have heard but one false tale—like 
all the rising and risen generation of Russia. We should not soothe ourselves 
by parallels drawn with ‘the wild and whirling words’ of early Fascism. In 
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Italy neither the capacity nor the spirit were really there. In Germany they 
are there in fuller plenty than at any other time in her past. The Latin says 
much that he does not mean, and has a sense of humour, 1n which the Teuton 
is conspicuously lacking. Three years ago Signor Mussolini made three very 
bellicose speeches. Italians began to fear that something really might 
happen. He was wise enough to see that such speeches did not pay. I have 
only seen one objectionable one since. In Germany, on the contrary, such 
stuff is ceaseless and ubiquitous—and the people like it. By every form of 
tuition and propaganda the youth of Germany is being fed on false history, 
hate and pugnacity; is, in effect, again being told to prepare for the day. 

12. Unless, therefore, these prognostications are falsified by a change of 
the German heart, which the action of other Powers alone can induce, we 
must begin to take early account of the possibility that a rearmed Germany— 
and Germany intends without any doubt to rearm, we can only retard or 
accelerate the tempo by the results of Geneva—will, within the next decade, 
be in a position to attack either France and the United Kingdom together, 
or, if we find means to escape from our obligations under the Locarno treaty 
—as in the present temper of our people we may be tempted to do—France 
alone. (And here it may be remarked that nothing is more certain to produce 
the eventual cataclysm than the policy of implied, let alone proclaimed, 
isolation advocated by such people as Lord Beaverbrook.) On either hypo- 
thesis, and on the form of 1914, Germany would win; a fortiort on the form 
of 1933, when we certainly, and France probably, are weaker. This evilly- 
reborn Germany, on the other hand, will be stronger in a decade, if the 
present régime lasts. There is already in Germany a wider war-spirit, and 
a more complete lack of effective opposition, than in 1914. 

13. The duration of the present system may, however, still be doubtful. 
Internally, there is nothing to choose between it and the Soviet system. Both 
involve the complete suppression of liberty, both are based on terror, both 
are high-handed tyrannies. Indeed, a large portion of the followers of Hitler 
are at heart nearer akin to Moscow than to Rome. The only thing that might 
bring down Hitler 1s economic adversity. But it has not brought down 
Stalin; it has only meant that more people are shot, and the Teuton will be 
as thorough as the Slav, while both races are easily dragooned. Economic 
adversity can, however, keep Germany quiescent. See what has happened to 
Soviet Russia in the realisation of her weakness. I have mentioned her desire 
to get rid of the Chinese Eastern Railway; I would add a reference to her 
recent network of pacts, and to the significant fact that Russia, vowing 
she would never consent, consented to recognise, covertly but explicitly, 
Roumanian possession of Bessarabia. I would suggest, therefore, that in the 
general interest Germany should be kept underweight. It will be expensive, 
and in some quarters unwelcome, but it may be remembered that German 
imports, like Russian, will, in any case, be severely restricted. There are, 
however, cases where skin is more important than pocket. We can ill afford 
to let Hitlerite German[y] prosper. The Trades Union Congress is also of 
this opinion, though for different motives, seeing their recently announced 
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boycott of German goods. If the foregoing views are sound, it is, however, 
a not unwelcome announcement. Ought we not to wish strongly enough to 
see Hitlerism fail, to be prepared at least to risk the consequences, which 
could hardly be more dangerous to European peace? German communism 
has never seemed a menace to any observer who knows the German character, 
and is not gulled by German propaganda as to the fictitious ‘dangers’ from 
which Hitlerism saved a Germany that required no saving. The collapse of 
Hitlerism should leave Germany too weak and disordered for external 
aggression. That is the essential point. We are now at a pass where ‘peace 
in our time’ (and even in Eastern Europe) must be the first consideration. 
The future of Europe, to my mind—and I venture to say again that, of 
course, I do not presume to speak for anyone else—turns largely on the 
fashion of our facing the German challenge over Austria, in which we are at 
present like to lose. The seriousness of the challenge can only be realised if it 
is seen not as an isolated case, in which this country has no direct interest, 
but as the first of a series of challenges, each one of which will carry with it 
a nearer threat to this country, culminating in the demand for a navy and 
a colonial empire. If Hitler wins this first round he will be hard to hold; he 
will, with increased confidence and enthusiasm, press on with rearmament 
so as to lose no time in following up his political success in Austria with, next 
time, a military success against Poland. If we wish to avoid the vicious 
concatenation described above, it is all-important to counter the first 
triumphant and ‘ruthless——a very favourite German word—excursion of 
Hitlerism. But the first counter-step may well be a costly one. 

14. That is my excuse for the length of this introduction. I now pass to the 
specific case of Austria, to the various manners in which the danger may arise 
and materialise, and to the specific means to which we may have recourse for 
countering this challenge. 

15. In taking stock of the situation two final observations suggest them- 
selves. Events are going to move fast, if we are not resolute, too fast for the 
newly-united Little Entente to grow up, too fast for politically illiterate 
America to be educated. It is unfortunate that events will not wait upon the 
capacities of man; but I do not think that the Little Entente, with the excep- 
tion of Yugoslavia, could ever be of much military value. The Czechoslovak 
army is too dangerously mixed, the Roumanian too ill-officered. As for the 
United States, she is tending to go native again. In regard to our position 
vis-a-vis of that country we are, however, in a position very different from 
that of 1914. To this point further reference will be made. 

16. Now for the various methods by which Germany may destroy Austria, 
and those by which we may thwart her. 

17. There are five different ways in which Germany can persevere in her 
policy of destroying Austria by causing the present Government to fall and 
a Nazi régime to be set up in its place. The time-factor 1s an important one, 
for Dr. Dollfuss calculates that, if he can survive the winter, that season will 
also discredit the Nazis in Germany, where trade will fall and unemployment 
rise. In that calculation we should assist him, as indicated below. But can 
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he last the winter? It is more than doubtful, and Hitler will intensify his 
efforts to destroy the Austrian Chancellor before unredeemed promises come 
home to roost and economic adversity begins to tell against Nazi prestige. 
Hence the urgency of the situation with which His Majesty’s Government 
may soon be confronted. 

(i) Germany may simply persevere in her subversive efforts, mainly 
through broadcasting—she appears temporarily to have discontinued the 
dropping of seditious leaflets from aeroplanes—despite the assurances given 
to the Italian Government, not to us. This is, indeed, just what she is doing 
now. The Italian Foreign Office have held optimistically to the idea that 
each broadcast may be the German swan-song in this respect. Our views 
on this theory are shown in Appendix B. The noises sound more like the 
eagle. At least, it is a swan-song with repeated encores; and an end must 
come to this soon, unless we are all to be openly flouted, and unless 
we all, and particularly the Italians, are prepared to take the flout lying 
down. 

(ii) Germany may, in deference to Italy, vary her technique, and find 
other methods, which would equally involve her responsibility, of doing in 
effect the same thing. The Italians might be still inclined to blink this for a 
while, or to endeavour again to deal with it by their ‘special position’. 

(iii) Germany may organise a ‘Putsch’ across the Austrian border. Such 
an intention has been freely rumoured of late from many sources, and is 
probably not without some foundation. The Italian Government still profess 
to disbelieve in such a possibility, and threaten isolated action ifit materialises. 
Austrian Nazis are, however, certainly being assembled, drilled, armed in 
Bavaria. The game would probably be to stiffen them with German S.A. 
men in a degree that might escape attention—a typically German calculation 
—and to loose the whole across the frontier before Austria has had time to 
consolidate her defences (see Appendix D).* These defences are, in effect, 
still very weak, and the loyal Austrians are ill-armed. Hence the rumours of 
an early effort by the Germans, and the need for the early consideration of 
this possibility by His Majesty’s Government. I do not call it more than a 
possibility, for such rumours cannot well be accurately gauged; but it 1s at 
least a possibility that cannot well be left out of account. 

(iv) Germany may drop other measures and concentrate only on economic 
pressure. She has already announced that she will in no circumstances 
abandon this; and she is exercising it in a drastic manner, both by the tax on 
German tourists and by her refusal to take Austrian exports, particularly 
timber. Economic pressure 1s her most efficacious weapon, and Dr. Dollfuss 
is particularly afraid of it. The new-found and partial Austrian patriotism 
may easily wilt under the pinch and let Dr. Dollfuss down. 

(v) The fifth course is to foment sedition and sabotage in Austria. It will 
be difficult to get sufficiently direct evidence to put the German Government 
in the dock on this charge; but such evidence as we have might strengthen 
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the case against Germany if she was arraigned on any of the first three 
counts. The Austrians have already got some damning testimony, which 
they have published. For the moment, however, we had better concentrate 
on the consideration of the other four courses. 

18. Now the fourth course differs materially from the first three, and we 
may therefore examine it apart and first. The difference is that it would be 
almost impossible to bring Germany to book over it. She would argue, if she 
argued at all, that she is entitled to charge her own tourists what she likes for 
a visa. She would argue that she is entitled to take what imports she likes 
and can afford; that none of these things concern foreigners, and that any- 
thing they might say was a gross interference with her internal liberty. She 
might even retort that we had put an embargo on Russian produce. 

19. On all these grounds she would escape; if, indeed, we had any safe 
ground for reproaching her. I do not think that we have. This must be 
handled, not by exposing ourselves to rebuffs from Germany, but by helping 
Austria. Sir E. Phipps has always argued that, but for the slump of 1929, 
Austria might have been self-supporting and even prosperous. This may be 
arguable. But whatever the facts of the case as regards Austria, there can be 
little doubt that Dr. Dollfuss, on whom Austrian independence now hangs, 
cannot survive the attacks of his opponents, within and without, nor check 
the demoralisation produced by the threats and intrigues of German agents 
in Austria, unless he can point to some economic improvement as the out- 
ward and visible sign of the support of his foreign sympathisers. Appendix E$ 
shows the line that we have been taking on this head. The Danubian 
Conference, which met in London on the 6th-8th April, 1932, failed because 
of the differences of France, Italy and Germany. At present Germany 
cannot complain if she is dropped out of the problem, anyhow until she 
shows a more commercial and less venomously political disposition. This 
simplifies the problem to some extent. Signor Mussolini wishes to discuss 
with France the economic situation of Austria. We have been encouraging 
the Latin sisters to go ahead without further loss of time. The stumbling- 
block as usual is mutual suspicion. The Italian suspect the French of 
wishing to use the Austrian danger as a pretext for forcing Austria and 
Hungary into a Danubian economic federation, dominated politically by 
the Little Entente, and, therefore, by France. The French suspect the Italians 
of wishing to form an Austro-Hungarian economic bloc, backed by Italy and 
Germany in direct political opposition to the Little Entente. The trouble 
is that there is a certain foundation for both these suspicions. It is no use for 
anyone else to talk much until these two mutual suspects, under pressure of 
a common danger, have composed their views and programmes—an 
essential preliminary. Once the embryo of an agreement exists, we must of 
course be consulted. But we shall only lose more precious days and weeks, 
if we attempt to transform these intimate first attempts at Franco-Italian 
collaboration into a formal conference, which will at once rouse the excitable 
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Little Entente to suspicion or obstruction. In this respect, therefore, we are 
already doing all that we can do for the moment. It may be added that a 
committee has, since the early days of the German menace, existed in London 
to promote Anglo-Austrian trade. 

20. We may now pass to the consideration of the other methods open to 
Germany. They have this in common, that they all undisguisably involve 
Germany’s responsibility, and that on all of them she can be further ar- 
raigned, if we consider it politic to do so. Indeed, the third—the ‘Putsch’— 
might actually force us all to do so. 

21. To take first the case of the ‘Putsch’, when the crime would be most 
glaring and the League’s duty most obvious. What form could this further 
action take? Joint representations with France are apt to lead nowhere and 
land us with the odium. That odium and that responsibility should be 
spread over the Europe where they properly belong. I think the next step, 
if we decide to take one, can only be a reference to the League under para- 
graph 2 of Article 11 of the Covenant. Italy is not yet in favour of such a 
reference, and Germany is defying us to make it. Nevertheless, if we have to 
choose one of two evils, I should have thought that, in the event of a ‘Putsch’, 
the lesser is to call the German bluff—to try to bell the cat, in fact, while she 
can still be belled. Worse may eventually befall the world if the belling is not 
attempted, or if it fails. But there is no denying the fact that the dangers and 
difficulties of this course are also immense, and it could not be contemplated 
or adopted without the fullest consideration. 

22. For it is hard to conceive that reference to the League would be of any 
use—it would even be damaging and short-sighted—unless we are prepared 
to see the matter through every stage up to the use in our turn of economic 
pressure upon Germany. The great difficulties in the way of this course are 
shown in Appendix G,® to which I venture particularly to call attention. 
They may well cause a recoil. Such measures would greatly inconvenience 
us and all concerned. If, however, they could be made effective—a large 
assumption, but not large enough to put them out of court—they might be 
fatal to Hitler. Were he to remain defiant, we might kill two birds with one 
stone. Did he capitulate, his prestige would be greatly impaired, and his 
party might begin to break up—to universal relief. 

23. The first great danger is that, rather than enter the dock, Germany 
might leave the League, and so deal it a fatal blow. It is, however, open to 
argument whether the League would not anyhow suffer final discredit—it 
has already suffered many things through Manchukuo—f it condoned such 
an outrage as a ‘Putsch’ so close home. The League had some cover in its 
Manchurian failure; it might be, indeed was, argued that the League was 
not designed to grapple with such distant events, that it could only hope 
to be really effective if confined to Europe. None of these excuses could be 
applied to the case now under consideration. Whether reference were made 
to the League or not, it would be widely taken to be a final confession of 
bankruptcy and impotence, if Europe stood by with folded arms, and watched 
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the violent disruption of a little Power by a great one. The confession would 
only be a little more overt if the reference were made under Article 11, and 
the results were as negligible as in the case of Manchukuo. 

24. It is, of course, impossible to foretell what form a ‘Putsch’ might take. 
It might be carried out with or without ostensible German support; it might 
be successful or it might fail; it might succeed immediately or only after a 
civil war; it might produce armed intervention by Italy and Czechoslovakia 
or it might not. In every case it would be the object of the German Govern- 
ment so to order things as to show that there was no ‘circumstance’, to quote 
Article 11 of the Covenant, ‘affecting international relations which threatens 
to disturb international peace or the good understanding between nations 
upon which peace depends’. All the same, it is almost inconceivable that 
technical arguments could in the end prevent the matter from being brought 
before the League under Article 11 if other Governments really wanted to 
do so. The most difficult case would, of course, be if the ‘Putsch’ had been 
immediately successful, if neither Italy nor Czechoslovakia had intervened 
militarily, and if the new Nazi Government in Austria proceeded to maintain 
a strictly correct attitude, doing absolutely nothing to bring about or even to 
further the ‘Anschluss’. In that event it might perhaps be difficult to formu- 
late a case for the League (for the new Austrian Government would have no 
complaint against the German Government, while we and our friends would 
have no complaint against the new Austrian Government). But this stale- 
mate could be only temporary, for the German Government or the new 
Austrian Government would, by force of public opinion, be almost bound 
sooner or later to do something that would undermine or violate Article 80 
of the Treaty of Versailles or Article 88 of the Treaty of Saint-Germain. This 
would bring us by another road to the situation which is dealt with in the 
following paragraph. In Appendix F’ will be found, for convenience of 
reference, the text of paragraph 2 of Article 11 of the Covenant of the League, 
as well as Article 80 of the Treaty of Versailles and Article 88 of the Treaty 
of Saint-Germain. 

25. All this, as I have said, would apply in the case of a ‘Putsch’; to a 
lesser degree it would also apply if the continued undermining of Austrian 
moral by courses I, 2, or 5, were to lead to a more or less peaceful collapse of 
the Dollfuss Government and its replacement by a Nazi Government, who 
would proceed to establish some sort of de facto ‘Anschluss’. This, no doubt, 
is the way in which Hitler visualises the future. In such an event, it would be 
difficult (even for Italy) to avoid an appeal to the League—and The Hague 
Court—on the legal question, just as in 1931, when the Austro-German 
Customs Union was judged and condemned by The Hague Court on the 
Council’s initiative. On that occasion Germany submitted. But could 
Hitler do so in the present altered circumstances? It is hardly conceivable. 
But if he did not submit, the League would soon find itself in the deepest of 
waters, and we should then be faced with the dilemmas described in para- 
graphs 22 and 23. 

7 Not printed. 
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26. But what if we are faced merely with a persistence of the present 
situation, i.e., the flouting of the Powers by the continued application of a 
selection or combination of courses 1, 2 and 5? Insuch circumstances I think 
a reference to the League under Article 11 on these heads would be fore- 
doomed to futility because, as remarked above, Italy is not yet in line. If 
reference were to be made on these heads, it would have to be Italy who 
changed her view and took the lead, seeing that the destruction of Austria 
was imminent despite the half-hearted and isolated efforts which she has 
hitherto made. Indeed, it is at present quite clear that Italy would actually 
oppose reference to the League on any of the counts now under discussion. 
There is therefore a strong element of doubt in regard to courses one, two 
and five, while there seems little question in regard to course three, not 
because one and five do not equally fall under Article 11, but because Italy 
would certainly again fail us and so ensure the downfall of the League. 
Short of accord and unanimity between France, Italy and this country, we 
should be making the final test of the League an unfair one; and we do not 
want to crash the League, a result which would be rendered probable were 
Italy to refuse or to render ineffective the subsequent steps, which we must 
clearly contemplate before we embark on any such action at all. His 
Majesty’s Government will, however, remember that the French Govern- 
ment—or even possibly, though not probably, Dr. Dollfuss himself—may 
force our hand. At present the French press of the Right has been demanding 
further action at Berlin on the score of Germany’s disregard of her promises 
to Italy. This might produce a quarrel of great gravity in view of the 
German reception of our initial step. The French press of the Left is, on the 
other hand, urging as the wiser policy that reference should now be made to 
Geneva. This view has been gaining ground, and we could not answer that 
Article 11 does not apply. 

27. If Austria were to approach us directly I think there could be no doubt 
as to our reply. We could hardly refuse—in spite of all difficulties and in- 
conveniences—to go to the League. But an Austrian request is less likely than 
a French one; and with the latter we are better able to deal. 

28. If then the French make such a proposal to us, the answer would 
rather seem to be to explain to them in the first instance the foregoing difficul- 
ties in regard to Italy and the consequent effect upon the League. But all will 
depend on how this is done. Pending the conversion of Italy to co-operation, 
for which some patience will be necessary, it would seem wisest in France’s own 
interests, and certainly in those of the League, which is avowedly the main 
plank in the foreign policy of France, to endeavour to meet the danger— 
while continuing to attempt that conversion, the absence of which is mainly 
due to the inaction of France, by the practical measures already, or about 
to be, taken in aid of Austria. The former consist of the loan and the facilities 
for the increase of her defence forces; the latter, of the economic assistance 
now at last, we hope, 1n train. The Austrian Government should thus suc- 
ceed in demonstrating its ability to exist in spite of Germany. If that demon- 
stration can be made sufficient for the coming winter, Germany may yet 
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lose the game. In other words, in view of the economic situation of Germany 
it may be that, if Austria is saved for a year, she may be saved indefinitely. 
If the French are not convinced by this argument—and the time-factor may 
warrant haste—the balance of disadvantage would be a delicate one. His 
Majesty’s Government would wish, no doubt, to reconsider it. But if refer- 
ence to the League is decided upon by France, we should again have to ask 
whether we are both ready, once at Geneva, to see the matter through. 

29. Now reference to the League could, and presumably would, lead at 
least to the application of economic pressure. How far then is such economic 
pressure on Germany likely to be effective? (see Appendix G). Italy would 
be joined in her recalcitrance by Russia, with whom the Italian Government 
is on paradoxically good terms. The German and Russian Governments are 
also on paradoxical, though not strictly analogous, terms. In spite of the 
Russian Communists’ resentment at the Nazi treatment of their comrades, 
the Soviet Government would of course be indisposed to co-operate in 
economic pressure on Germany; moreover, Article 3 of the Russo-German 
Treaty of 19268 categorically forbids the contracting parties to join an 
economic or financial boycott against either of them. 

30. This is an obstacle, but not a prohibitive objection. Some intertrading 
between two bankrupts would not long mask the defeat of Hitler. Not so, 
of course, the United States. If any such policy of pressure is contemplated, 
even in the case of a ‘Putsch’, it would be necessary to sound the United 
States of America at a very early stage. We should do so with at least more 
prospect of success than we should have enjoyed in 1914. Recent authorita- 
tive American pronouncements on the subject show some advance in 
the right direction. President Roosevelt, who is playing with the idea of 
recognising the Soviet Government, might, however, be loath to sacrifice 
any prospect of trade in any direction; but this 1s a dwindling consideration, 
since German, like Russian, imports are already much restricted and will 
shrink further. This would have also to be our consolation—and, judging 
by the Trades Union Congress, there is a considerable disposition in this 
country to be consoled—though it would not console us for the expense of 
the great wartime machinery of restriction, which we should have to re-erect, 
neither is it to be supposed that the economic pressure on Germany would 
be fairly and adequately carried out by all members of the League. 

_ 31. One last consideration. Signor Mussolini, disliking the invidious 
position which Italy would occupy at Geneva if appeal were made to the 
League, may try and close this avenue by convening a meeting of the 
signatories of the Four-Power Pact to co-operate in solving the Austrian 
problem. This would raise embarrassing questions for both us and the 
French. The French would argue that the co-operation provided for by the 
Pact does not cover the Austrian problem, because it is not a ‘question which 
appertains’ to the signatories (vide Article 1 of the Pact). In the French view 
it appertains to the Little Entente! But quite apart from this fundamental 
quibble, are we ready to meet Germany round a table and discuss Austria 
8 See No. 130, note 2. 
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with her so long as she continues her present policy of sabotage? It is a moot 
point. Elements in the consideration of this point are that the French 
argument would be technically strong; while from the practical point of 
view, if Hitler—after some delay—becomes animated by any spirit of con- 
ciliation at all, he would probably find it easier to retreat by this avenue than 
from the dock at Geneva. 

32. All these and many other considerations can be cogently urged, and 
should, I submit, be carefully weighed. But we find ourselves always back 
at the point where we have to consider, in the face of every consideration, 
whether this grave matter ought to be kept from the League; whether the 
League can afford another failure; whether we can afford a world in which 
the League would have been practically destroyed by a triumphant Hitler, 
whose real doctrines are all incompatible with the League; what would be 
the fate within a decade of a world so situated, and of this country in parti- 
cular? We are on the eve of decisions which will imply the beginning of an 
answer to these questions. That is why I have made bold to put forward so 
unpalatable a paper. A final question arises: if we are bound for Geneva 
and the consequences, how shall this affect our disarmament policy? If we 
are to have trouble, shall we confine the objective of our economic pressure 
to the Austrian question alone, or should we tackle Germany’s already 
existing though secret rearmament concurrently? Meanwhile as to our 
immediate policy in the present phase of the Austrian question, I would 
venture to suggest that we should at least be on safe ground if we continue 
to combine the narrower policy of holding Italy to her self-imposed task of 
keeping Hitler under control (cf. Appendices A and B), with the wider policy 
of promoting Franco-Italian conciliation in all spheres as a preliminary to 
that Anglo-French-Italian co-operation which is likely to be the only real 
bulwark of peace until Germany, ceasing to challenge the existing political 
status quo in Europe, enables the methods of the Four-Power Pact to be 
applied in practice. 

ROBERT VANSITTART 
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Mr. Osborne (Washington) to Sir F. Simon (Received August 30, 9.0 a.m.) 


No. 485 Telegraphic [W 9868/40/98] 
WASHINGTON, August 29, 1933, 3.50 p.m. 
Your telegram No. 371.! 
Report appears to be based on a misapprehension and I gather there is no 
change in United States policy, but I will telegraph eau of State 
Department as soon as I receive them. 
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Sir W. Selby (Vienna) to Sir 7. Simon (Received August 29, 9.40 p.m.) 
No. 102 Telegraphic [C 7706/2092/3] 


VIENNA, August 29, 1933, 7.40 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 120.! 

I took opportunity of visit to Chancellor this morning to raise with him 
question of possible ‘putsch’ in the course of next few days. 

Chancellor replied that the ‘putsch’ had been so much advertised that 
there was possibility that nothing would eventuate. 

Mere fact however that an Austrian legion had been formed by Germans 
at Lechfeld through which Austrian Nazis were being passed to camp nearer 
to frontier constituted a danger and made it necessary for him to take every 
precaution. Posts on frontier from Vorarlberg as far as Salzburg were at 
present reinforced by 1500 regular troops but in the course of this week 
further strong forces would be moved to the frontier. Movement was going 
forward as quietly as possible as Chancellor was anxious to avoid visitors 
taking alarm. Chancellor said he intended to take no risks during the 
coming fortnight when as a result of Catholic festivities it might be concluded 
that his attention was otherwise occupied. If the ‘putsch’ came it was his 
intention to offer stubborn resistance. He indicated that he had when in 
Riccione received assurances of effective Italian assistance in case of necessity. 

In concluding conversation Chancellor enquired whether I had any in- 
formation. I gave him without mentioning source summary of information 
contained in Munich telegram No. 4.? 

Repeated to Berlin, Rome and Paris. 
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Sir W. Selby (Vienna) to Sir F. Simon (Received August 29, 9.40 p.m.) 
No. 103 Telegraphic [C 7707/2092/3] 
VIENNA, August 29, 1933, 7-52 p.m. 

My immediately preceding telegram.! 

Speaking of his visit to Riccione with results [of] which he expressed him- 
self as well satisfied, Dr. Dollfuss told me that Signor Mussolini had enquired 
whether he could assist in any way in bringing about détente in Austro- 
German relations. Dr. Dollfuss had replied that he could only negotiate 
with Germany on basis of complete independence of Austria and on condi- 
tion of Germany refraining from intervention in internal affairs of Austria. 
Dr. Dollfuss could not admit of German intervention as regards representa- 
tion of Austrian Nazis in Austrian Government. 
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Signor Mussolini had expressed appreciation of this reasonable point of 
view and Dr. Dollfuss did not doubt had informed German Government of 
Austrian point of view. 

Repeated to Rome, Berlin and Paris. 


No. 375 


Sir F. Simon to Mr. Murray (Rome) 
No. 734 (© 7474/2092/3] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, August 29, 1933 
Sir, 

I have received and read with interest your despatch No. 623! of August 
19 recording a recent conversation with the French Ambassador at Rome in 
regard to the Austrian situation and its bearing on the wider question of 
Franco-Italian relations. 

2. I entirely approve the language held by you to His Excellency, parti- 
cularly as regards the necessity of saving Austria from an early economic 
collapse. I also approve in this connexion the proposal which you made to 
the Italian Government (your telegram No. 2372) that they and the French 
Government might each agree forthwith to purchase 15,000 waggon loads of 
Austrian timber during the next twelve months. You will observe from my 
telegrams Nos. 34 Saving? of August 25 and 2644 of the same date that I have 
brought this proposal to the notice of the French Government and urged its 
acceptance on the Italian Ambassador here. 

3. As regards paragraph 6 of your despatch, you will see from my tele- 
grams to Prague and Rome [sic] repeated to you under No. 2635 of August 25 
that His Majesty’s Representatives in both capitals have been instructed to 
express the hope that M. Benes will be able to visit Rome at a very early date. 

Iam, &c., 
Joun Smon 


t No. 341. 2 No. 351. 

3 This telegram repeated to Rome Foreign Office telegram No. 153 Saving to Paris. 
See No. 351, note 4. 

4+ No. 360. 5 No. 361 was repeated to Rome as telegram No. 263. 
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Mr. Osborne (Washington) to Sir F. Simon (Recetved August 31, 9.40 p.m.) 
No. 487 Telegraphic |W 9949/40/98 | 
WASHINGTON, August 31, 1933, 1.45 p.m. 

My telegram 485.! | 

I have now received note from State Department stating ‘there has been 
no fundamental change in American position. 
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“To be more explicit, American Government to a large extent share the 
views of the French Government with regard to the necessity for an adequate 
system of supervision and control of armaments through Permanent Dis- 
armament Commission. While this Government is not prepared to commit 
itself in advance more than it has heretofore done as to the proper measure 
of supervision and control which should be established over the manufacture 
of arms, both public and private, it is sympathetic with the idea of some 
supervision and a system of licensing. 

‘Mr. Norman Davis, who is sailing for England today (August 30) is 
prepared to consider this subject in detail at the conversations in which he 
will participate on his arrival in Europe.’? 


2 This note is printed in Foreign Relations of the United States, 1933, vol. i, p. 207. 


No. 377 


Mr. Newton (Berlin) to Sir F. Simon (Received September 6) 
No. 846 [C 7916/2092/3] 
BERLIN, August 31, 1933 
Sir, 

I have the honour to transmit to you the accompanying copy of a despatch 
from His Majesty’s Consul-General in Munich regarding the anti-Austrian 
campaign in Bavaria. 

2. Berlin has for some time been full of rumours regarding the alleged 
forthcoming ‘putsch’ against the present Austrian régime, but no trustworthy 
information is available here, or, indeed, can be expected. It is, however, 
perhaps worthy of note that all the rumours seem to place the date of the 
proposed ‘putsch’ on or about the 8th September. It is also said that Captain 
Goring and Herr Roéhm are organising the whole affair, while another 
report is to the effect that Herr Hitler himself is increasingly inclined to dis- 
courage such a venture. 

3. I agree generally with the views expressed by Mr. Gainer in the last 
paragraph of his despatch, although I think it probable that, if a rising occurs 
in Tyrol and the Austrian contingents now in Germany cross the frontier to 
assist the insurgents, they will be accompanied by a number of their German 
comrades. 

I have, &c., 
B. C. NEwTon 


ENcLosurE IN No. 377 


Mr. Gainer to Mr. Newton 
No. 108 
MUNICH, August 26, 1933 
Sir, 
I have the honour to report that the campaign against Austria, which was 
begun and which still has its centre at Munich, shows no sign of abating. 
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On the contrary, the tone of the Bavarian press becomes daily more violent 
and the Bavarian Broadcasting Company, entirely under the control as it is 
of the National Socialists, appear to be freely at the disposal of Herr Habicht 
and Herr Procksch, who regularly broadcast anti-Austrian propaganda. 

2. The several frontier incidents which have occurred are probably 
‘unauthorised’ actions upon the part of individual members of the National 
Socialist party, but such clashes cannot fail to occur so long as ‘labour camps’ 
are erected practically upon the frontier. Further, the National Socialists 
make a deliberate policy of staging party days or remembrance days at 
Bavarian towns or villages which are not only on the frontier, but very often 
within clear sight of Austrian territory. These gatherings are a direct 
challenge to the Austrian Government. 

g. Since Dr. Siebert’s speech upon Austrian affairs, reported in my 
despatch No. 89! of the roth May, there have been few references in public to 
Austria on the part of responsible Ministers, the propaganda being now 
conducted by unofficial persons, who can be repudiated if necessary, but who, 
of course, could not continue their campaign without the tacit approval of 
the Bavarian Government. 

4. Amongst moderate Bavarians this campaign is sincerely deplored, and 
it is frequently said that the Bavarian Government alone is responsible for it, 
notably Dr. Frank, Minister of Justice, who is unable to forget the rebuff he 
received in Austria, when though a Minister of the State of Bavaria, he in- 
sisted upon visiting Austria and addressing National Socialist sympathisers, 
to the great embarrassment of the Austrian Government. It is further 
currently reported that the Reich Government have endeavoured to restrain 
the Bavarian Government without success, though there are those who say 
that the Reich Government are perfectly willing for the Bavarian Govern- 
ment to “do the dirty work’, which can be approved if successful and repu- 
diated if unsuccessful. 

5. There are many rumours of Nazi ‘putsches’ against Austria in course 
of preparation, and it is alleged that the anti-Austrian campaign has now 
reached a stage where victory has become a matter of prestige for the Govern- 
ment. The recent démarche at Berlin of His Majesty’s Government and the 
French Government has, perhaps, to some extent served to exacerbate the 
situation. The press has given the people to believe that the two Govern- 
ments suffered a diplomatic defeat at the hands of the Reich Government, 
and that the Italian Government declined to support the action taken. It is 
also said that His Majesty’s Government and the French Government are 
considering further diplomatic intervention, and that it would be advisable 
to bring matters to a head before such intervention becomes a fact in order to 
save the face of the Bavarian and Reich Government(s]. It is then for this 
reason that talk of an armed ‘putsch’ against Austria has become more pre- 
valent of late. | 

6. It is a fact that an Austrian Nazi organisation exists in Bavaria and 
that Austrians are being trained in methods of guerrilla warfare and street 

t Not printed. Dr. Siebert was Bavarian Prime Minister and Minister of Finance. 
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fighting. The fact that many Austrians are in camp in Bavaria, chiefly at 
Kloster Lechfeld near Augsburg, is explained away by saying that a great 
number of Austrians have fled from persecution in Austria and have arrived 
in Bavaria with no means of support. They can hardly be sent back as they 
are ‘political refugees’ and they have, therefore, been drafted into labour 
camps so that they can earn by their labour the cost of their support. 

7. I learn that the encampment at Augsburg has, in fact, been seen by an 
Austrian official, who has drawn the conclusion that nothing is to be feared 
from that quarter. Fresh recruits are arriving in Bavaria almost daily from 
Austria, and recently I was informed that sixteen young Austrians had swum 
the Inn near Kufstein, and had been received into German labour camps. 
Austrians are used also to guard the concentration camp at Dachau. 

8. I am myself not inclined to believe that an armed ‘putsch’ will be made 
against Austria, but I think, if an uprising occurs in the Tyrol that the 
Austrian contingents trained in Germany will probably cross the frontier, 
with the connivance of the Bavarian authorities, to assist the insurgents. 
Germany is already so deeply involved in the anti-Austrian campaign that it 
is hardly likely that she would be willing to put herself completely in the 
wrong by sending German storm troops into Austria or by failing to restrain 
them from crossing the frontier. That in the event of an uprising in the Tyrol, 
the Bavarian authorities will facilitate the transport of Austrian Nazis now 
in Germany to the scene of action, I have no doubt whatsoever. 

I have, &c., 
D. St. Crarr GAINER 


No. 378 


Mr. Newton (Berlin) to Sir F. Simon (Received September 4) 
No. 847 [C' 7850/300/18] 
BERLIN, August 31, 1933 
Sir, 

I have the honour to report that a remarkable intensification of air defence 
and other military propaganda has taken place in this country during the 
past few weeks. For some time past, indeed for the past year, the reports from 
His Majesty’s consular officers have shown clearly that in districts which may 
be considered most liable to air attack a great deal of attention has been given 
to encouraging the civil population to learn and practise the proper measures 
of self-protection. A new phase in the campaign has now been introduced. 
Air defence propaganda is now carried out on a much greater scale, and has 
been extended to all the larger cities. 

2. Even in Berlin, for example, where it might have been thought that 
the danger of attack was small, steps are now being actively taken to apply 
the principles advocated by the Deutsche Luftschutzverband; their alarmist 
posters are found everywhere; an automatic machine in the form of a huge 
air bomb has been set up in a main square, as in other important towns, to 
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distribute their pamphlets. The press today announces the opening of an 
underground shelter in one of the central districts of Berlin, where the civil 
population can take refuge during gas and air attacks. In certain blocks of 
flats personnel have been selected for the various detailed duties recom- 
mended for the eventuality of an air raid, and drills are now being carried out. 
A British factory-owner in Berlin informed me the other day that the air 
defence authorities had inspected his works and had insisted on his carrying 
out at his own expense certain alterations which they declared were necessary 
in view of the possibility of air raids. My informant seemed to think that one 
motive for the zeal of the German authorities might be their wish to create 
extra work and so reduce unemployment. The Reichsverband der Deutschen 
Industrie includes an efficient department whose sole concern is the inculca- 
tion of air defence measures among its member firms and with the study of 
subjects such as air risk insurance; the Military Attaché to this Embassy was 
recently informed by the head of this department that they had been enabled 
by the present Government to impose their instructions on firms, whereas 
previously they had only been able to put forward recommendations. 

3. In addition to this air propaganda, which is presumably particularly 
designed to educate the German public to demand the creation of a military 
air force, there is a great deal of propaganda regarding Germany’s general 
military weakness. Diagrams are being shown in the press, on public build- 
ings and in shops, to show the comparative military strength of European 
Powers. These generally compare the forces and armaments of Germany 
with those of potential enemies, and it is noticeable in this connexion that 
the Italian forces and armaments are not usually included amongst the 
potential enemies. These diagrams are also, of course, to be found in the 
War Museum, and in one or two movable war exhibitions which move about 
Berlin and its suburbs, finding temporary homes in some of the larger unlet 
shops and businesses. 

4. The reasons for this propaganda campaign at the present juncture are 
not entirely clear, and even the ordinary German public 1s puzzled. I have 
heard Germans enquiring of each other what their own authorities can really 
have in mind. Sometimes it is said to be yet another attempt by the Minister 
for Propaganda to distract the country from political and economic realities; 
sometimes it is pointed out that air defence cellars and shelters require labour 
for their construction, and that this, together with alterations in existing 
buildings, will give employment; it is not, however, popularly thought that 
there is much danger of any air attack. I have little doubt, however, that the 
main objects are to ensure popular support for the Government in their wish 
to create a military air force and generally to increase their militaristic 
activities, and at the same time to encourage civilians to co-operate closely 
with the defence services and to place themselves voluntarily under some 
measure of military discipline. | 

I have, &c., 
B. C. NEwTon 
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CHAPTER VII 


Further correspondence with regard to German 
interference in Austria: Anglo-French and Anglo- 
Franco-American conversations on disarmament: 
Sir J. Simon’s conversations at Geneva with regard 
to German demands at the Disarmament 
Conference 


(September 1-30, 1933) 


No. 379 


Mr. Campbell (Paris) to Sir F. Stmon (Received September 2) 
No. 210 Saving: Telegraphic [C 7810/175/22| 
PARIS, September 1, 1933 

In a lengthy interview which I had with him yesterday I spoke to Minister 
for Foreign Affairs in the sense of the instructions contained in your telegram 
No. 152 Saving.' I said that Franco-Italian relations were at this moment 
clearly the key-point of European politics. If Italy were handled wisely her 
co-operation could be secured and turned to good account. Was it not worth 
while to pay a good price for it since the failure to ensure it might lead to all- 
round disaster? The first essential was to find some way of dissipating the 
suspicion of French policy with which the Italian mind seemed still to be 
impregnated. M. Paul-Boncour replied that he entirely agreed with every- 
thing I had said. It was for those reasons that his Government had signed the 
Four-Power agreement; they had little hope of it exercising any influence 
over Germany at present and it was mainly with a view to a real Franco- 
Italian détente, and subsequent collaboration, that they had worked in the 
teeth of serious opposition to get the agreement through Parliament; in the 
discussions which were proceeding at Rome they were encouraging Italy 
to play a leading role in any arrangement devised for the economic restora- 
tion of Europe; they were continually giving wise counsels to the Little 
Entente, and had recently, in particular, reassured them in regard to the 
Riccione meeting; lastly, M. Paul-Boncour had himself taken the initiative 
some time ago in urging Dr. Benes to visit Rome. He did not see what more 
he could do than he was already doing. 

I asked him whether the conversations in Rome were making progress. 
He replied that they were going well so far as Austria was concerned, but 
had not made much progress in other directions. M. de Chambrun had had 

t No. 362. 
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one satisfactory talk with Signor Mussolini but had subsequently found 
Signor Suvich disappointingly reticent. It was particularly, M. Paul- 
Boncour thought, in her policy towards the League of Nations that Italy 
might prove difficult. In the view of the French Government it would soon 
become necessary to refer to Geneva both the question of German inter- 
ference in Austria and that of German infractions of the Treaty of Versailles. 
French opinion had been patient but would not tolerate governmental 
inaction much longer. He hoped the three Powers would see eye to eye in 
this matter as the deterrent effect on Germany would be thereby corre- 
spondingly increased. He did not see how Italy, who was a permanent 
member of the Council, could hold out in refusing to participate in a refer- 
ence to Geneva of a clear violation by Germany of her covenants asa Member 
of the League, but he thought she would create difficulties and at least resist 
the idea as long as possible. Signor Mussolini seemed obsessed with the idea 
of playing the role of mediator; if he persisted in this line the French public, 
which was annoyed at what had occurred over the recent representations in 
Berlin, would not tolerate the ratification of the Four-Power agreement. It 
was essential that the three Powers should act in harmony, or otherwise 
M. Paul-Boncour would fear for the very existence of the League, and he 
reminded me that the first Italian draft of the Four-Power agreement had 
aimed at setting up a directory of the four Powers outside of and superior to 
the League. I asked M. Paul-Boncour whether by way of greasing the wheels 
of the Franco-Italian conversations on matters of European interest he had 
considered a prompt and generous settlement of the outstanding questions 
of purely Franco-Italian concern. He replied that these were questions 
which, though susceptible of easy settlement with goodwill on both sides, 
required a little time to negotiate. In his opinion, and evidently that also of 
Signor Mussolini, it was more important to get on with the discussion of 
matters of general interest. In any case their hands had been forced by the 
urgency of the Austrian situation. 

M. Paul-Boncour’s statement that he had personally urged Dr. Benes to 
visit Rome anticipated what I had been going to say to him in accordance 
with the instructions contained in your telegram No. 154 Saving.? I gave 
him the substance of Mr. Gurney’s telegram No. 83 and said that, while 
obviously it was well that the ground should be prepared to some extent 
beforehand, it seemed to me that to insist in advance on assurances which 
might well be given in the course of the meeting but which could hardly be 
given in reply, as it were, to an ultimatum, was the best way of ensuring that 
the visit might never take place and of defeating its object ab initio. M. Paul- 
Boncour replied that, while he thought it essential that there should be 
adequate preparation, he agreed with me that it would be fatal to stipulate 
the prior receipt of such positive assurances as I had mentioned as a condition 
sine qua non of the visit. His own information did not bear out Dr. Benes’ 
remarks to Mr. Gurney, but he would make it his business to enquire further 
at Prague and, if necessary, advise Dr. Benes to be reasonable. 

2 No. 361. 3 No. 370. 
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No. 380 


Mr. Murray (Rome) to Sir F. Simon (Recetved September 11) 
No. 659 [C 8013/2092/3] 


ROME, September 1, 1933 
Sir, 

On receipt of the instructions contained in your telegram No. 256! of the 
21st August last, I made a verbal communication to the head of the English 
Department, who was at the time the senior official in the Ministry for Foreign 
Affairs, regarding the Austrian situation and the attitude of the Italian 
Government towards German acts of provocation. In order that there should 
be no misunderstanding as to the questions to which you were anxious to 
obtain the replies of the Italian Government, I left with him a memoran- 
dum, of which I enclose a copy, embodying these questions. 

2. On the 29th August Signor Quaroni communicated to me a memo- 
randum, of which a translation is enclosed, in confirmation of the verbal reply 
which he had given me, as reported in my telegram No. 236? of the 23rd 
August. Signor Quaroni informed me that he intended to invite my French 
colleague to call and to read to him my memorandum and the Italian reply. 
I told him that I did not think there would be any objection to this, and that 
in these anxious times the closer the touch maintained between the Powers 
concerned the better. 

3. It should perhaps be noted that, in regard to points 4 and 5 of my 
memorandum, the Italian Government emphasise the necessity of discretion, 
so as not to give the impression that Austria can only exist with the help of 
foreign Powers, without which her economic future would lie in union with 
Germany. 

I have, &c., 
Joun Murray 


™ No. 345. 2 No. 350. 


ENcLosuRE 1 IN No. 380 
Memorandum from British Embassy 


ROME, August 22, 1933 
1. Continuance of Broadcasting. 

On the 5th August the German Government informed the Italian Am- 
bassador in Berlin that they would ‘do their best’ to check radio propaganda 
by tightening up the censorship. Nevertheless offensive talks on Austria have 
been broadcast from German stations on the gth August (Habicht), on the 
11th August (Honig), on the 13th August (Wegener), on the 16th August 
(Habicht) and again on the 19th August (apparently Habicht). These 
broadcasts may vary in tone and method of exposition from earlier broad- 
casts, but represent none the less an unrelenting attempt to undermine the 
present Austrian Government and bring about a de facto ‘Anschluss’. 
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It has been the policy of His Majesty’s Government to be in no hurry to 
estimate the facts, but to give the German Government every opportunity to 
discontinue their propaganda by degrees and without too much loss of 
prestige. They also had some faint hope that the Habicht broadcast of the 
gth August would be, in fact, his last, and they wished to give this theory 
every chance. Now, however, they have formed the definite impression that 
to take any other view than that the various assurances in regard to broad- 
casting given to the Italian Government are being openly and cynically dis- 
regarded is to blind themselves to the facts. In the circumstances they would 
be grateful to know how the Italian Government appreciate the situation, 
and whether they have any fresh views as to how to deal with it. 


2. The ‘Reichspost’ Revelations. 

In the opinion of His Majesty’s Government there is every reason to sup- 
pose that the campaign of intrigue and sabotage revealed by the ‘Reichspost’ 
is still continuing. Do the Italian Government consider that any action with 
a view to counteracting this kind of campaign is possible, seeing that it 1s not 
yet covered by any assurances obtained from the German Government? 


3. Reports of the Enrolment of an Austrian Legion in Germany with a view to a 
*‘Putsch’ in the Tyrol in September. 

His Majesty’s Government have been expecting a communication on this 
subject from the Italian Ambassador in London, but this has not yet been 
made. They understand, however, that the Italian Government are satisfied 
that there is little likelihood of a German ‘Putsch’ materialising. His 
Majesty’s Government are relieved to know that the Italian Government do 
not consider that a ‘Putsch’ is probable, but, in view of the prevalence and 
persistence of disquieting reports (which have duly been communicated to 
the Italian Government), they would feel even more reassured if they were 
In possession of a declaration by the German Government that they would in 
no circumstances allow such a ‘Putsch’ to take place, or at least of some such 
expression of disapproval as they have already issued in regard to terrorism. 
His Majesty’s Government would be glad to know if the Italian Government 
consider that it would be possible to obtain such a declaration or expression. 


4. The Intrigues in Austria itself against the Dollfuss Government. 

In the opinion of His Majesty’s Government one of the main causes of these 
intrigues is the growing fear that a Nazi revolution in Austria is inevitable 
owing to the weakness and disunion of the Great Powers. They believe, in 
addition, that the danger of such intrigues will increase so long as Austria is 
subjected to the present economic and political pressure from Germany. 
5- Ihe Urgent Need for Improving Austria’s Export Trade so as to Stabiltse her 

Economic Position. 

His Majesty’s Government are confident that the Italian Government will 
agree that some urgent measures should be taken. They would accordingly 
urge the desirability of the early initiation of discussions between the Italian 
and French Governments, 
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ENCLosuRE 2 IN No. 380 
Memorandum from Italian Ministry for Foreign Affairs 


(Translation.) 

With reference to the unnumbered memorandum communicated by the 
British Embassy on the 22nd August, the Royal Ministry for Foreign Affairs 
has the honour to submit the following observations :— 


1. Broadcasting. 


In point of fact this form of propaganda has not entirely stopped, even 
after the assurances given by the German Government. It is the case, how- 
ever, that the assurances given to the Italian Government do not contemplate 
the immediate and complete cessation of broadcasts, which the German 
Government considers for various reasons to be difficult to bring about, but 
rather a diminution and damping down of the campaign which, in actual 
practice, has manifested itself, and continues to manifest itself, as, indeed, 
has been observed by the Austrian press. In the present circumstances, 
therefore, the Italian Ministry for Foreign Affairs considers that credit may 
reasonably be given to the assurances of the German Government, regard 
being had to the undeniable difficulties of the internal situation, as well as 
to the delicacy of the relations of official, semi-official and party authorities 
with Austrian refugees in Germany. 


2. The ‘Retchspost’ Revelations. 


As the British Government is aware, the genuineness of the published 
documents is challenged by the Foreign Policy Office of the National Socialist 
party of Berlin, which, to strengthen its démenti, has issued a communiqué 
stating that steps have been taken against officials of the office and of the party 
mentioned by name in the said revelations. 

In the present state of affairs it does not appear to the Italian Government 
that the publications warrant any definite conclusions, especially as the 
documents, after all, refer to activities which took place prior to the assurances 
of the 5th August. 


3. Enrolment of an Austrian Legion. 


Information in possession of the Italian Government confirms in effect the 
existence of a concentration [sic] camp of Austrian refugees at Lechfeld, 
which the German authorities justify on the grounds of the necessity of pro- 
viding for housing and enrolling a considerable number of refugees without 
work and means of subsistence. 

The Italian Government considers, however, that so far there is not 
sufficient evidence definitely to establish the hypothesis that a ‘Putsch’ is in 
preparation. Evidently if actual misgivings were confirmed, a very serious 
situation would arise, and the Italian Government would not hesitate to 
bring it to the notice of the German Government in a confidential and 
friendly way with a view to stimulating the vigilance of the competent 
authorities and their sense of responsibility. 
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At the same time the Italian Government considers that the disclaimer by 
the German Government of all terroristic activities clearly covers any attempt 
at a ‘Putsch’. 


4 and 5. 

The Italian Government has, for its part, for some time been convinced 
that Austria should be given every favourable possibility of improving her 
economic and financial situation, so that the present Government may be 
reinforced and the country placed on a more stable and peaceful basis. The 
Italian Government is therefore favourable to every measure of this kind, 
and, so far as it 1s directly concerned, has already sought, and will continue 
to seek, to give every possible assistance within the limits of already existing 
economic relations between Italy and Austria. 

But the Italian Government is also of the opinion that in any collective 
initiative of the kind extreme caution is necessary so as not to furnish the 
National Socialist propaganda with arguments. Favourite points with this 
propaganda are, in fact, that Austria has in herself no economic vitality, that 
her equilibrium is only to be found in annexation to the bigger and stronger 
Germany, and that to guarantee and secure the independence of Austria the 
intervention of the non-German foreigner is necessary. 

These are all arguments which may easily influence minds both from the 
point of view of practical utility and from that of national sentiment, and 
which therefore may sensibly undermine the idealistic reasons for resistance. 

The Italian Government, whilst agreeing generally on the necessity and 
urgency of the economic assistance to be given to Austria, is, however, of the 
opinion that to avoid the political drawbacks referred to above it is necessary 
to proceed with the utmost caution both in the form and in the method of 
giving effect to this assistance. 


No. 381 


Sir F. Stmon to Mr. Osborne (Washington) 
No. 880 [W 10191/40/98] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, September 6, 1933 
Sir, 

Mr. Norman Davis came to see me this morning, accompanied by 
Mr. Hugh Wilson. 

Mr. Davis opened the conversation by observing that, so far as he could see, 
Europe was not in a mood to disarm. 

I felt bound to make reference to naval programmes on the other side of 
the Atlantic and, in particular, to the provision for the building by the 
United States Government of four 10,000-ton cruisers. I pointed out that 
this was a new type, and that its production on a considerable scale would 
inevitably tend towards its standardisation with disconcerting results for the 
other naval Powers. 

Mr. Davis said that he was confident that President Roosevelt’s main 
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preoccupation would be to avoid doing anything that might cause embarrass- 
ment to us. The vessels to which I had referred were, of course, perfectly 
legitimate under the terms of the Washington and London Treaties, and 
Mr. Davis had not thought that the action of the United States Government 
in utilising their right to construct such vessels would be a matter of embar- 
rassment to any other country. The guiding motive which had led the United 
States Government to formulate their building programme was the realisa- 
tion that Japan would be very difficult to deal with at the 1935 conference, 
and that if America had made up some of her leeway in construction by that 
date she would be in a stronger position to join with us in inducing a reason- 
able attitude on the part of the Japanese Government. 

I told Mr. Davis that I was, of course, not competent to discuss the 
technical details with him; I did not wish to make any reproach, but I felt 
bound to warn him that the plans of the United States Government, as 
known to us, were causing us considerable concern, and it had, in fact, been 
decided that our misgivings should be formulated in a despatch to Washington 
for the information of the United States Government. I added that I 
believed there had been some understanding reached at the time of the 
London Conference whereby the Governments agreed to consult together 
before embarking on any new initiative of this kind. 

Mr. Davis professed regret that there should be any misunderstanding on 
the subject, and promised on his side to do what might be possible to clear 
the situation. 

I then asked Mr. Davis what he considered we should be able to do when 
we met at Geneva, to which he replied that there remained yet a good deal 
to be done before the Conference resumed its official work. 

He himself was not quite clear about the intentions of the French Govern- 
ment either in regard to procedure or in regard to the principle of the 
reduction of armaments. As regards procedure, he recapitulated what he 
knew of the French proposals for informal exchanges of views. He said that 
when he was over in the United States in June last he had been ready to 
return to Europe if that were necessary or useful early in July, but that, after 
taking stock of the situation, and after consulting with Mr. Wilson, he had 
come to the conclusion that there would be no object in his returning 
immediately. He had subsequently heard that his decision to remain in the 
United States had caused some anxiety in Government circles in Paris. The 
French Government had sent an intimation that they were ready to resume 
the tripartite exchange of views which had been initiated in Paris on the 
8th June last. He had understood from the French that they might wish, in 
the first place, to exchange views with His Majesty’s Government, and that 
their idea was that such an exchange might be preceded by discussions 
between experts which might have been initiated about now so that the 
ground would be prepared for conversations by the second week of Septem- 
ber. He had already heard of the arrangement whereby Mr. Eden was to 
proceed to Paris for an exchange of views on the 18th September and would 
thereafter go for a similar purpose to Rome. 
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I explained that even before Mr. Henderson’s recent tour we had received 
an invitation from the French Government to discuss with them the dis- 
armament situation. We had replied that, having given Mr. Henderson the 
assurance that we should not carry on any negotiations behind his back, we 
should be bound to await the outcome of his tour and to consult him before 
accepting this invitation. On Mr. Henderson’s return at the end of July we 
had explained the situation to him and he had fully concurred in the idea of 
Anglo-French conversations as a prelude to the resumption of discussions at 
Geneva. We had then informed the French Government that we accepted 
their invitation, though it was then too late to take advantage of it immedi- 
ately, as most of the French Ministers would be absent on holiday during 
the month of August. It had accordingly been agreed that the conversations 
should begin on the 18th September. I added that the French Government 
had made to us also the suggestion that the ground should be prepared by 
discussions amongst experts, but that we had expressed doubts as to the 
efficacy of such a procedure; there was little that the experts could tell each 
other which was not already known to them; what was now required was a 
frank exchange of ideas between representatives of the Governments. I also 
added that the report that Mr. Eden would proceed from Paris to Rome was 
inaccurate. Even assuming that such a visit to Rome would be useful and 
desirable, we must remember that the Council meets at Geneva on the 22nd 
and that it would probably be materially impossible to fit in a visit to Rome 
between Mr. Eden’s visit to Paris and the meeting in Geneva. 

I explained to Mr. Davis that Mr. Eden’s mission to Paris would be of a 
purely exploratory nature. We felt it essential to know what was the maximum 
that the French would be prepared to offer in the matter of the reduction of 
armaments and on what precise terms their offer would be made. 

Mr. Davis said that he entirely concurred in this idea; the French had 
consistently tried to ‘jockey’ us into accepting a variety of points to which 
they attached importance, whilst on the other hand they themselves had given 
no categorical assurance as to what they would be prepared to do for dis- 
armament. He was afraid from all the indications that he had received that 
we should find the French in a possibly less yielding mood than before. They 
evidently attached the greatest importance to their idea of a ‘trial period’, 
during which strict supervision could be instituted. If by this proposal the 
French meant that supervision should be tried for a period, at the end of 
which the French would decide whether they were prepared to take any real 
steps in disarmament, this would prove unacceptable to the Germans. 
Before leaving Washington he had had some conversation with the German 
Ambassador, who had indicated that any proposal of this kind would be un- 
acceptable, but who had not repudiated the idea of a trial period provided 
that the French had already bound themselves in the convention itself to 
undertake specified reductions of armaments at a given date. _ 

Mr. Wilson observed that he had also had a conversation recently with 
Baron von Rheinbaben, from whom he had gathered that this latter solution 
would not in principle be unacceptable to the German Government, though, 
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of course, much would depend on the length of the trial period and the degree 
of reduction promised at the end of it. 

Mr. Davis showed me a letter which he had received from President 
Roosevelt on the eve of his departure from Washington.' In this letter he 
emphasises his view of the immense importance of a successful outcome of the 
Disarmament Conference. The President referred to the French proposals 
for supervision, and stated that, for the sake of securing a convention, the 
United States Government would accept the principle. He added that he 
was quite aware that some sections of American opinion would oppose the 
application of supervision, but that, if the United Kingdom and the other 
principal Governments were prepared to accept French ideas on this subject, 
the United States Government would not raise difficulties but would them- 
selves be prepared to agree. 

Mr. Davis informed me that he had also received from President Roosevelt 
a letter to the Prime Minister,? which he (Mr. Davis) desired to hand to the 
Prime Minister personally. I explained to him the circumstances which 
necessitated the Prime Minister’s absence from London,? but promised to 
ascertain whether there would be any possibility of Mr. Davis obtaining an 
interview with the Prime Minister in the near future.* 

Mr. Davis told me that his plans were at present rather indefinite, though 
he evidently expected to be in Paris by the 18th September. He did not say 
definitely that he expected to be associated in the conversations which are 
projected for that date, though, as will have been seen from the foregoing 
record, he had originally expected that he would be invited to participate. 
I suppose that if this is still his desire, he will get into touch with the French 
Government and endeavour to arrange for its realisation. 

Iam, &c., 
JouN Simon 

1 See Foreign Relations of the United States, 1933, vol. 1, p. 209. 

2 Ibid., pp. 210-11. The letter was in answer to a letter of August 3, 1933, from Mr. Mac- 
Donald to the President. Mr. MacDonald’s letter (ibid., pp. 747-8) dealt with the World 
Economic Conference; in a postscript Mr. MacDonald added: ‘You will see that Hitlerism 
in Germany is causing us some concern’, 

3 Mr. MacDonald was on a visit to Balmoral. 


4 Mr. Davis had an interview with the Prime Minister on September 18. See ibid., 
pp. 214-17. It has not been possible to trace any record of this interview in British archives. 
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Letter from Mr. Campbell (Paris) to Sir R. Vansittart 
[W 10862/40/98) 
PARIS, September 7, 1933 
A few days ago I asked to see Daladier. . . .' He was much taken up, so 
I eventually withdrew my request, but last night they telephoned to say that 
he would see me this morning. 
2. Unfortunately there were several Ministers and others waiting to come 


1 A reference to the circumstances of Mr. Campbell’s application is here omitted. 
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in after me, so I could not cover much ground. I was able, however, to draw 
him out a little on the subject of disarmament. I found him in an anxious 
and uncertain mood, and gained the impression that the attitude of his 
Government has lately stiffened appreciably as a result of the continuance, 
at an increasing rate of progress, of alarming occurrences in Germany. He 
said that he had had the greatest difficulty in restraining an outburst of 
nationalism in the country; he had succeeded—largely by showing that, 
notwithstanding the well-known moderation of his views, he was vigilant 
in the matter of his country’s defence (cf. his visit to the eastern fortifications 
and the speeches which he made during his tour) but that the public’s 
patience was rapidly ebbing and he feared some popular manifestation if the 
Government did not soon take a strong line or if they did anything which 
might appear to be a sign either of weakness or of failure to grasp the real 
significance of events in Germany. 

3. I told him I had recently noticed a tendency in the press to demand an 
investigation of the present state of German armaments, such as would 
establish the infractions of the Treaty of Versailles already committed, and 
would expose the fact that no sort of reliance could be placed in German 
assurances. I had hitherto understood that his Government would be dis- 
posed at the proper time to declare themselves ready to disarm, by stages, 
down to the German level on condition that an effective system of permanent 
and automatic control was established, and that the result of such control 
was to show, after a period of probation, that France could safely proceed 
with the contemplated reductions. Was there any governmental backing of 
this new idea of a preliminary investigation of the present state of German 
armaments? Daladier replied that he had gone a long way in abandoning 
the idea of a treaty of mutual assistance, and that Herriot (with whom he 
still appears anxious to keep on as good terms as possible, or whom at all 
events he does not wish to furnish with a weapon of attack) was constantly 
reproaching him with being a traitor to the traditional French thesis. He, 
Daladier, had however realised that British opinion was unalterably opposed 
to anything of the sort, and he had therefore replaced the idea of an auto- 
matic system of mutual guarantee by that of an effective system of control. 
There were however many who scouted the possibility of any system of 
control proving effective, and he quoted in this connection the fact that so 
large a thing as a big Bertha had been hidden away and the commission of 
control set up by the Treaty of Versailles had utterly failed to discover what 
had become of it. 

4. I said that we did not know yet even whether Germany would accept 
a system of international control as part of a convention in other respects 
acceptable to her, and it was surely certain that she would refuse any 
demand for a preliminary investigation. What then would happen? It could 
not be imposed except by force of arms. He said ‘No; what would happen 
presumably would be that, Germany’s bad faith having been mcontestably 
established by her refusal to accept an investigation and by the implied 
admission that she had things to hide, France would say that in the circum- 
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stances she had no alternative but to take her own measures. She would 
then, cost her what it might, maintain her existing margin of superiority.’ 
He said that this course appealed to many people though he would not say 
that he personally advocated it. To a remark of mine he replied that, while 
it was of course true that France (and everyone else) would regain complete 
liberty of action if Germany, having signed a convention, proceeded immedi- 
ately to violate it to the satisfaction of the commission of control, the fear 
in this country was that by the time this was properly established, Germany 
would have enormously increased her armaments whilst France, under the 
convention, would have maintained hers at their present level. He then went 
on to talk of the growing apprehension among the smaller neighbours of 
Germany. For instance, according to his information, there were now 8,000 
declared Nazis in Sweden. By virtue of some ancient arrangement a high 
ecclesiastical dignitary in Sweden (I have forgotten who exactly he said it 
was) was always a German, and that [sic] the Swedish Government, alarmed 
at the turn things were taking, were about to put an end to this arrangement 
at the risk of a quarrel with Hitler. 

5. To sum up, the impressions which I gained—as much perhaps from 
what Daladier did not say as from what he did—were: 

That, owing to the increasing volume and rate of alarming news from 
Germany, the French Government have lately stiffened in their attitude 
towards disarmament. 

That there is now a party in the Cabinet in favour of demanding, as 
a preliminary to any convention, an investigation of the present state of 
German armaments. Daladier did not tell me this in so many words; I only 
inferred it from the way in which he discussed (and defended) the idea, 
though stating that he was not sure that he personally advocated it. This 
would seem to be borne out by what Paul-Boncour said to me the other day 
(see my telegram No. 210 Saving?). The idea of referring to Geneva the 
German infractions of the Treaty of Versailles is of course no new one but 
so far as I know there has hitherto been no question of making it a preliminary 
condition of the signature of any disarmament convention. It is this which I 
think, without being able to assure you of it positively, is now in the wind 
here. I should say that, without having yet made up their mind, the Govern- 
ment are now exploring the idea in their present review of the situation. 

That Daladier himself is probably the most moderate member (among 
those who count) of his Government, and that he is sorely troubled and 
perplexed in his own mind, and torn between his natural inclinations and his 
appreciation of the feeling in the country at large. 

That, possibly against his own inclination, he may have to take a firmer 
stand vis-d-vis of Germany than he had previously contemplated in order to 
maintain his Government in power. It will be strongly attacked as soon as 
Parliament re-assembles. There are many who think that it will be thrown 
out on finance. The attack would obviously be the more formidable if 
Daladier could be accused at the same time of weakness towards Germany. 

2 No. 379. 
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6. My own part in the conversation was devoted to drawing Daladier out. 
Though, in order to do so, I had to put certain hypotheses to him, I said 
nothing which could in any way commit anybody, and it was understood 
that the conversation was entirely private. 

7. One thing he told me, incidentally, in the course of our talk was that 
France has no gas of any kind. Some time ago the War Ministry had wished 
to manufacture some but the workmen had said that gas was henceforth to 
be forbidden and had refused to have anything to do with it. I do not know 
whether the War Office know this already from other sources or whether on 
the contrary they would frankly disbelieve it. If you make use of this, or 
indeed other parts of this letter, I hope you will do so with discretion. .. .3 


R. H. CAMPBELL 
3 A personal reference is here omitted. 
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Mr. Murray (Rome) to Sir F. Simon (Received September 19) 
No. 680 [C 8274/76/62] 


ROME, September 9, 1933 
Sir, 

I have the honour to report that, as foreshadowed in the last paragraph 
of my telegram No. 45 Saving,' of the 7th September, I saw the Under- 
Secretary of State yesterday evening. On my way in I passed the French 
Ambassador, who had just left Signor Suvich and had evidently lost no time 
in following up his latest interview with Signor Mussolini. On this occasion, 
however, I think that the subject of the conversation was disarmament rather 
than the economic reconstruction of Central Europe. Disarmament was 
certainly uppermost in Signor Suvich’s mind when he spoke to me. He said 
that he had discussed the problem frequently with the Head of the Govern- 
ment, and they had had some talks on the subject with M. de Chambrun on 
quite general lines and without taking up any definite position. So far as the 
Italian Government were concerned, they were quite clear that some exit 
had got to be found from the complete impasse into which the Disarmament 
Conference threatened to drift. It was no less clear to them that the French 
would not agree to any substantial measure of disarmament, whilst in this 
case the Germans were determined to rearm. These were the two essential 
facts which had to be faced and some middle way found. The Germans 
would argue that as the armed Powers refused to fulfil their treaty obliga- 
tions to disarm, the obligation on the disarmed Powers to remain defenceless 
ceased to apply. Such an interpretation was clearly open to discussion, but, 
leaving aside the juridical aspect, who, in point of fact, was going to stop 
Germany rearming? Would France, and even less England or Italy, embark 
on a preventive war? Was the reoccupation of the Rhineland practical 
politics? Signor Suvich mentioned these expedients merely to dismiss them, 

? Not printed. 
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and to justify his own conclusion that the only possible solution lay in some 
withdrawal on the part of both the French and the Germans from the un- 
compromising positions which they threatened to take up. In reply to an 
enquiry, he said that he thought it might be possible to get the Germans to 
accept a relatively small amount of rearmament and in return to agree to 
some general measure of control, to which the French attach so much 
importance. 

2. Passing to the problem of economic reconstruction in Central Europe, 
I asked Signor Suvich if he thought that his conversations with M. de 
Chambrun had advanced far enough to warrant the Italian and French experts 
getting together to discuss the highly technical economic problems involved. 
He replied that Signor Ciancarelli, the head of the Politico-Economic 
Department, was still on leave, but would be returning in a few days, when 
he would get him to go fully into the question with a view to laying counter- 
propositions before the French. The time had not yet come for joint dis- 
cussions by experts such as I had suggested; indeed, Signor Suvich had not 
clearly made up his own mind as to whether the scheme of a Central European 
bloc with internal preferential tariffs was really feasible. He could see, for 
instance, that one effect might be to make it impossible for Italian motor- 
cars, to cite but one example, to compete with Czech products on the 
Hungarian market. And yet if Italy was to buy more Hungarian wheat and 
maize she must be enabled to sell more Italian goods, if not to Hungary, at 
least to Central Europe. Again, there was the German difficulty. Germany, 
unlike the other three Great Powers, sold far more to the Central European 
nations than she bought from them, whereas Italy, France and England were 
content to buy more than they sold to these countries, and thus to help them 
to meet their obligations. Germany was really a sort of parasite battening 
on the body of Central Europe. These were technical economic problems 
for which some solution might perhaps be found, but Signor Suvich warned 
me that there would be trouble with Hungary, who would regard any plan 
as a trap designed to deprive her of her claim to frontier revision. I said 
that the French Ambassador’s suggestion that political questions should be 
rigorously excluded and the plan limited to economic reconstruction seemed 
to me the best way of overcoming Hungarian and other apprehensions in 
regard to the inviolability of the Peace Treaty frontiers. Signor Suvich said 
that the Italian Government felt that the first step was to get Austria 
and Hungary to collaborate economically; once this was achieved Signor 
Mussolini was prepared to lead them by the hand not against, but towards, 
a closer collaboration with the Little Entente, and he had so informed the 
French Ambassador. I would in this connexion invite your attention to the 
observations of Dr. Gayda recorded in paragraph 3 of my despatch No. 679? 
of today’s date. 

g. It is, I think, clear that the Franco-Italian conversations have so far 
served rather to illustrate the number and difficulty of the problems involved 
than to find solutions for them. Perhaps progress in this direction will be 

2 Not printed. 
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more rapid with the return of Signor Ciancarelli, without whom the Italian 
Government never commit themselves deeply in any economic question. 
I have, &c., 
JoHN Murray 


No. 384 


Str Ff. Stmon to Mr. Osborne (Washington) 
No. 388 Telegraphic [W 10330/117/98] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, September 11, 1933, I1.0 p.m. 


We have noted with some concern the proposal of Japan to lay down 
further 8,500 ton 6-inch cruisers and the proposal of the United States 
Government to proceed with the construction of four 10,000 ton 6-inch 
cruisers under the National Recovery Act. 

Whilst fully appreciating that this construction conforms entirely with the 
provisions of the London Naval Treaty, it was our hope that during the 
Disarmament Conference and until, under the provisions of Article 33 of our 
Draft Convention, the question of future qualitative limitation had been 
explored, there would be no construction of what amounts to a large new 
expensive type, exceeding considerably any 6-inch cruiser now in existence. 

At the London Naval Conference we reluctantly agreed not to press for 
the limit of 7,000 tons as first proposed by us. The records of conversations 
show that, in view of the United States concession to reduce their number of 
8-inch ships from 21 to 18, Mr. Stimson considered that to attempt to go 
further by placing a limit lower than 10,000 tons on the cruiser class would 
at that time be quite impossible. 

According to our records, Mr. Stimson, at a meeting with the Prime 
Minister, the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, Mr. Adams and Mr. Reed, on February 11, 1930, while explain- 
ing that his Government could not agree to accept a lower maximum dis- 
placement than 10,000 tons, said that ‘he thought that in practice it was very 
unlikely that the United States would actually build a 6-inch gun 10,000 ton 
cruiser’. 

That the United States Government are now departing from this attitude 
is to be attributed no doubt to the fact that the Japanese Government in 1931 
laid down two 8,500 ton cruisers and are now contemplating laying down at 
least two more such vessels. 

The four 10,000 ton cruisers now contemplated by the United States 
Government are doubtless intended as a reply to the Japanese vessels, but it 
is instructive—and discouraging—to note that according to our information 
since the announcement of the United States programme the Japanese 
Government propose to hasten the laying down of their ships and there is the 
possibility that fifth and sixth 8,500 ton ships will be laid down for completion 
in 1937. We are making further enquiries on this point. 
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We are in fact witnessing the first steps in competitive building in a new 
type, in which we shall be compelled to follow suit. The effect of this on our 
future total tonnage requirements will be obvious. 

A new expensive type of larger cruiser will thus become actually established 
and the prospects in regard to future naval limitation will be gloomy in the 
extreme. 

You should therefore take an early opportunity of seeing the Secretary of 
State and, basing yourself on the above arguments, inform him of our 
anxiety regarding future limitation. You should make it clear that no 
question arises in our minds as to Treaty rights being scrupulously respected 
and also that we appreciate the position vis-d-vis Japan. We feel, however, 
that with the Disarmament Conference sitting and pending a future decision 
on qualitative limits, it is undesirable now to proceed with the construction 
of large 6-inch cruisers. 

You should enquire of the Secretary of State whether the United States 
Government would, in the light of the foregoing, be prepared pending a 
discussion between the three Powers to suspend the laying down of cruisers 
of this particularly large type if Japan would agree to do the same. His 
Majesty’s Government would be glad to join in such a discussion and would 
be prepared at once to approach the Japanese Government. 
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Mr. Snow (Tokyo) to Sir 7. Simon (Received September 12, 11.55 a.m.) 


No. 245 Telegraphic [W 10347/117/98| 
TOKYO, September 12, 1933, 5.20 p.m. 
Naval position is at present occupying chief share of public attention. 
First. a meeting of the Commission appointed by Japanese Government to 
discuss measures to meet situation when naval treaties come up for revision 
in 1935 was held last week. Much comment has also been aroused by the 
United States naval building programme and dissatisfaction with London 
Naval Treaty has been one of the chief explanations offered by the defence 
to exculpate naval officers who assassinated the Prime Minister on May 15 
last year. Sensational trial of these is still proceeding. 
_ Repeated to Commander-in-Chief, Japan [sic ? China]. 
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Mr. Campbell (Paris) to Sir F. Simon (Received September 16) 
No. 1308 [C 8204/245/18] 


PARIS, September 12, 1933 

Sir, 
Lord Tyrrell, in his despatch No. 821! of the 7th June, described the 
French attitude towards disarmament as it had been affected, firstly, by the 


1 No. 205. 
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rise of Hitlerism in Germany, and secondly, by the statements of policy by 
Herr Hitler in the Reichstag, by Mr. Norman Davis at Geneva and by your- 
self in the House of Commons. Since then three months have elapsed, 
during which have taken place the conversations between French Ministers, 
Mr. Norman Davis, Lord Londonderry and Mr. Eden in June,? Mr. Arthur 
Henderson’s two visits during his European tour in July, the German sub- 
versive Campaign against Austria, Captain Géring’s outbursts regarding 
aviation, and, finally, the Nuremberg parade.* 

2. In the confidential memorandum handed to Mr. Henderson on the 
12th July,’ the French Government put the question: ‘Whither is Germany 
going?’ and drew the contrast between Herr Hitler’s professions of peace and 
the steady clandestine rearmament of Germany. Going on to define their 
own policy towards disarmament, they reluctantly admitted the impossibility 
of obtaining a collective guarantee of peace (as proposed in the Geneva 
Protocol and the Boncour plan), accepted, none the less, equality of effectives 
with Germany (short-service army with limited effectives), but required a 
permanent and regular system of supervision, together with a probationary 
period, during which, on the German side, the Reichswehr should be con- 
verted into a conscript force and the para-military bodies suppressed, whilst 
on the ex-Allies’ part no further heavy artillery nor tanks should be con- 
structed, and certain heavy material should be placed under League of 
Nations control. At the end of this period, the results of the supervision 
being satisfactory, the actual reduction of material on the ex-Allies’ side 
should begin. 

g. At the beginning of August the French requirements could be broadly 
stated, therefore, as permanent and automatic supervision for all, and a 
probationary period for Germany, after which French equipment would be 
reduced by stages to the German level. France had given up insistence on 
definition of the aggressor, at any rate as far as Great Britain was concerned ; 
she had substituted automatic supervision for automatic intervention; she 
had accepted a German short-service army as demanded in the original 
‘Gleichberechtigung’ note of the previous August,® thereby waiving the 
advantage in respect of trained reserves which hitherto she had so jealously 
preserved; she was henceforward only concerned with the conditions in 
which she should reduce her superiority in equipment, the only advantage 
over Germany which she would still possess. This considerable advance from 
the old French position at Geneva I attribute primarily to the complete 
change which has come over France since the Radical and Socialist victory 
at the 1932 elections, but also to the belief that opinion in Great Britain was 
now thoroughly awake to the danger inherent in Hitlerism and could be 
relied on not to leave France in the lurch. 

4. French policy is now peculiarly susceptible to leadership by Great 
Britain. Becoming progressively weaker in effectives, but at present still 


2 See Nos. 207 and 208. 3 See Nos. 251 and 269. 
+ The National Socialist party congress opened at Nuremberg on August 30. 
S Enclosure in No. 251. 6 See Volume IV in this Series, No. 62. 
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stronger in equipment vwis-d-vis her former enemy, France will only consent 
to reduce that artificial superiority if convinced that Great Britain, whose 
influence if exercised she knows will be decisive, is with her. With the sub- 
sidence of democracy in all the larger States of Europe, France looks to 
England to stand by her in upholding the principles upon which both are 
founded. 

5. The present French Government, however, suffer in the matter of 
disarmament from an inherent weakness. It is a Government based on the 
Left, half Radical, half Socialist; whilst sincerely believing in disarmament 
and whilst anxious on financial grounds to reduce the cost of defence, they are 
especially vulnerable here to attack from the Right. The dice seem, indeed, 
to have been loaded against them from the start, for the policy of reconcilia- 
tion with which they returned from the polls has been met in Germany at 
every turn by ever-increasing manifestations of militarism. It would have 
been easy for them to offer disarmament to German Liberals like Stresemann 
and Briining; it is a more difficult thing to carry the country in offering it to 
Hitler and Papen. None the less, by the beginning of August, confident in 
the approval and support of British opinion, urged by His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, perhaps lulled by the comparative freedom from attack during the 
summer vacation, the French Government had reached the point of being 
ready to offer Germany practical equality in arms as in men in return for 
permanent control after a probationary period. 

6. In going so far as this, M. Daladier—and the policy was certainly 
personal to him, and largely imposed by him on his more timorous or more 
diehard colleagues in the Cabinet—was going to the very limit, or perhaps 
even beyond the limit, of what was politically possible. In order to secure 
subsequent approval for such a policy from Parliament, it would further be 
necessary that the French Government should be able to show that it was also 
adopted by His Majesty’s Government, and was, in fact, a joint Anglo- 
French policy, whilst it was important that events in Germany meanwhile 
should not be such as to alarm public opinion in France. 

7. There is no doubt that the French Government have for long been 
gravely preoccupied with the evidence which they possess of German re- 
armament. You will recall the frequent occasions on which both M. Daladier 
and M. Paul-Boncour have personally-drawn your attention to French 
information on the subject. You have received the memorandum’ recently 
left in your Department by M. Corbin, and the anxiety which the French 
Government have shown for its early consideration. Nor is this information 
confined to official circles; it is constantly brought before the public by the 
press. Opinion has, therefore, long been aware that Germany is rearming. 

8. There were thus two factors in the situation which were liable to 
frustrate M. Daladier’s policy. If German clandestine rearmament con- 
tinued, military and popular opinion might force the Government to bring 


7 The reference is to a memorandum (not printed) communicated by the French Am- 
bassador on August 4, which set out with documentary evidence major German infractions 
of the military and air clauses of the Treaty of Versailles. 
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up the question of German infringements of the treaty independently of the 
Disarmament Conference or make their investigation a further condition, 
whilst political events in Germany might deprive the French Government of 
the necessary popular backing for a bold policy. In the last six weeks both 
these factors have operated. 

g. Events in Germany, faithfully reported in the French press, have been 
increasingly alarming. The subversive campaign against Austrian indepen- 
dence, which has continued unabated, the bellicose utterances of Nazi 
leaders, the development of the Labour Corps, the training of the German 
youth, and, finally, the giant parade at Nuremberg, have created a thoroughly 
disturbing impression on public opinion. At the same time, evidence of 
German rearmament has continued to reach the Government, thus strengthen- 
ing the more Conservative elements who were always opposed to M. Daladier’s 
policy. The press is active in quoting articles from British newspapers, tend- 
ing to show that opinion in Great Britain is equally disturbed at events in 
Germany, and insistent that the situation calls for vigorous action. 

10. In these circumstances it was almost inevitable that the French 
Government should have been forced to alter their helm. It must be re- 
membered that M. Daladier is in his first premiership, and, although by his 
calmness and steadiness he has made a considerable impression, he has not 
the prestige behind him, even if he did not to some extent share the public 
anxiety, to carry the country with him along a course which appears beset 
with obvious reefs. Hitler would have taken the wind out of even M. Briand’s 
sails. 

11. Popular and expert opinion has now converged in requiring the 
Government to review their policy. The first question which has been asked 
is what possible value can be attached to a German signature to a disarma- 
ment convention, when German obligations under the treaty are thus 
flagrantly violated? There is an increasingly insistent demand that before 
anything else can be offered her, Germany must be required to submit to a 
preliminary investigation to show the present state of her armaments. 

12. Faced by this situation and by the general public nervousness, 
M. Daladier 1s now frankly hesitant. He is much more to the Left than most 
of his Cabinet on the policy of disarmament, and he is being subjected to 
strong pressure. As Minister of War, a special responsibility rests upon him. 
When the Socialist Radical Congress meets at the beginning of October 
under M. Herriot’s presidency, he will be expected to show that he has 
displayed no weakness in dealing with a militarist and anti-democratic 
Germany. Moreover, when the Disarmament Conference itself reopens, 
Parliament will be assembled and the Government will be fighting for its 
life over its finance proposals. In these circumstances, internal politics and 
genuine anxiety alike dictate to him a policy of extreme caution. 

13. How far the French Government will be found to have retreated from 
the position which they had taken up at the end of July will largely depend, 
in my opinion, on the degree to which His Majesty’s Government are able to 
commit themselves to their support. If they were able to offer the French to 
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join in putting before Germany a firm offer of reduction of equipment at the 
end of a trial period in return for acceptance of general permanent and 
automatic supervision, and to show themselves ready to face in partnership 
the consequences of possible German refusal, I believe, though I am not 
certain, that the French Government might still be ready to waive insistence 
on a previous investigation into existing German armaments. But unless able 
to point to such British partnership, no French Government would now, 
I fear, be able to resist the combination of popular and expert opinion, in 
demanding that by some means or other Germany’s bluff must be called 
before proceeding further with disarmament. 

14. I have sent a copy of this despatch to His Majesty’s Ambassador at 
Berlin. 

I have, &c., 
R. H. CAMPBELL 


No. 387 


Letter from Sir R. Vansittart to Mr. Campbell (Parts) 
[C 7810/175/22] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, September 12, 1933 


Thank you for your telegram No. 210 Saving! of September 1. I am glad 
you spoke as reported in paragraph 1 to the Minister for Foreign Affairs. 

As regards the view of the French Government that it may soon become 
necessary to refer to Geneva the question of German interference in Austria, 
we are opposed to such a reference so long as present situation continues. 
The dangers and difficulties of an appeal to the League are immense and 
would require the fullest consideration. The first danger is that, rather than 
enter the dock, Germany might leave the League. A second point is that 
reference to the League could hardly be of any use, and would even be 
damaging and shortsighted, unless it were reasonably certain that application 
to Germany of economic pressure were likely to be effective; whereas at 
present there seems little prospect of cooperation on the part of various 
Powers, including Italy, the United States and Soviet Russia. But the third 
and overwhelming argument against invoking Geneva at present is the 
practical certainty that Italy will not now associate herself with this course. 

It is possible of course that if the rumoured ‘putsch’ should materialise,— 
and this looks much less likely now—the situation would be modified. That 
however need not be discussed for the moment. 

I ought to let you know privately I think that the Cabinet considered the 
whole question of Austro-German relations on September 5, and although 
no definite decisions were taken, the general view was that, if it were decided 
that we must take some initiative, we should not be drawn in the direction 
of referring the question to the League. | 


' No. 379. 
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As regards referring to the League the question of German rearmament 
you should of course say nothing which might lead the French Government 
to believe that His Majesty’s Government would be ready to join them in 
taking such action. His Majesty’s Government do not propose to take a 
decision on such an important and difficult question without considering it 
in all its aspects. 

We do not disagree as to the undesirability of Signor Mussolini playing 
the part of general mediator between Germany on the one hand and France 
and Great Britain on the other. But in the particular case of Austria matters 
have developed in such a way that it is, we feel, good tactics to hold him to 
the role he has assumed of more or less guaranteeing Germany’s good 
behaviour. I think you ought to be in possession of these views in case 
M. Paul-Boncour speaks to you again soon on this topic. 

R. VANSITTART 


No. 388 


Mr. Snow (Tokyo) to Sir 7. Simon (Received September 13, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 246 Telegraphic [W rogo7/117/98] 


TOKYO, September 13, 1933, 12.37 p.m. 

My telegram No. 245.! 

In the circumstances views of Commander-in-Chief on Naval Treaty 
subjects are sure to be in demand during his visit? by naval authorities and 
possibly by the press. Any statement made to the latter would be likely to 
provoke widespread discussion and criticism. At the same time if there are 
any points which His Majesty’s Government desire should be stressed visit 
might provide appropriate opportunity. 

Present indications are that Japanese will decide to demand parity in all 
classes but to accept (as far as capital ships and 10,000 ton cruisers only are 
concerned) inferior though increased ratio. Further determined effort to 
achieve abolition of aircraft carriers is certain. 

Repeated to Commander-in-Chief. 

t No. 385. 

2 Admiral Sir F. Dreyer, British Commander-in-Chief, China, paid a formal visit to 
Japan at the beginning of October. 


No. 389 


Sir Ff. Simon to Mr. Osborne (Washington) 
No. 392 Telegraphic (C 7642/653/18| 


FOREIGN OFFICE, September 13, 1933, 7.30 p.m. 
Your telegram No. 464.! 7 

There appears to be no substance in the argument that United States 

Government cannot adopt the proposed system because they have no powers 


1 No. 320. 
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to prevent any sales. His Majesty’s Government equally would not rely in 
this matter on legal powers but on the effective control which they are able 
to exercise over British aeronautical firms in exactly the same way as the 
United States Government and, as the State Department themselves ex- 
plained in your telegram under reply, the United States Government are 
able to exercise some effective control over the activities of American 
aeronautical firms. 

The procedure which the United States Government now propose to adopt, 
namely to inform American firms in reply to their enquiries that they are 
not to sell any aircraft to Germany, goes considerably further than the 
scheme propounded by His Majesty’s Government. It might even be 
difficult to justify such a procedure if the German Government were to 
complain of the discrimination involved. The system proposed by His 
Majesty’s Government provides for no more than a written assurance from 
the German Government in the event of sales of aircraft or aeronautical 
material to the German Government themselves or government depart- 
ments, including police. It would leave completely free the ordinary trade 
between private firms. 

His Majesty’s Government are frequently consulted by British firms who 
are anxious to avoid participating in an illicit trade, and have experienced 
some difficulty in advising, particularly in the case of civil aeronautical 
material which can be applied to police purposes without any alteration 
whatever. There has hitherto been no suspicious trade in such articles and 
it has not been found necessary to take any special measures for controlling 
it, but recent developments with regard to the aeronautical industry have 
made it necessary to re-consider the position. 

You should explain to United States Government that the proposals of 
His Majesty’s Government did not envisage so drastic a measure as the total 
prohibition of the sale of aircraft to Germany. You should add that these 
proposals have now been agreed to generally by the French, Belgian, Italian, 
Polish and Czechoslovak Governments, and should express the hope that the 
State Department should [szc ? would] again consider their own position in 
the light of the foregoing explanations. 


No. 390 


Sir W. Selby (Vienna) to Sir 7. Stmon (Recetved September 16) 
No. 61 Saving: Telegraphic [C 8216/2092/3] 


VIENNA, September 13, 1933 


I was received by the Chancellor this morning at my own request. 

I told Dr. Dollfuss that I had carefully read the speech he had delivered 
on Monday’ at the Trabrennplatz, particularly his reference to the dispute 

t September 11. Dr. Dollfuss was addressing a rally of the Patriotic Front to celebrate 
the 250th anniversary of the delivery of Vienna from the Turks. With regard to relations 
with Germany he stated that Austria would stretch out her hand in friendship to Germany 
at any time, on condition only that Germany was ready to take it on reasonable terms, 
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between Austria and Germany, and that it would interest me to know 
whether as a result of his declaration he saw any chance of Germany coming 
forward with a view to the negotiation with him of a settlement of the dispute. 

The Chancellor replied in the negative. He said that he had had soundings 
from Germany through ‘unofficial’ intermediaries, but had refused to have 
anything to do with them, and had made it clear to the German repre- 
sentative here that he could only undertake to deal with direct and official 
approaches from the German Government. He had had enough of un- 
official go-betweens who claimed more or less influence as the case might be 
with the influences [sic] directing the policy of Germany at the present 
moment. 

His position remained the same, he would not contemplate entering 
negotiations with the German Government except on the basis of 


1. The independence of Austria. 
2. No dictation by Germany as to the manner in which Austria should 


order her own affairs. 


At present the authorities in control in Germany could not bring them- 
selves to believe that Austria as a whole was not passionately anxious to link 
her destinies to German Hitlerism, and until they were convinced that there 
were elements, and strong elements, in Austria bitterly opposed to such 
subordination to Hitlerite Germany, he saw little chance of an accommoda- 
tion of the quarrel. Any help he could receive from the Powers by inter- 
vention in Berlin to help to remove this prevailing and inaccurate impression 
would, Dr. Dollfuss thought, assist towards bringing Germany to reason. 
Chancellor Dollfuss again affirmed his intention to fight the issue with 
Germany to the last, but he did not conceal the seriousness of the struggle in 
which he was engaged. The Hitlerite Government were pouring out money 
on propaganda in every country on a scale unprecedented even for Germany, 
and the effervescence of which there were sufficient signs in every direction 
must continue under such conditions. Dr. Dollfuss affirmed that he regarded 
the situation in Europe as very critical. So far as he was concerned he was 
determined to do all in his power to prevent Austria from becoming the 
occasion of another Franco-German war. 

He expressed himself as delighted with the results of the Catholic Festival,? 
and hoped that it would do something to counter reports which had found 
currency even in the English press to the effect that his Government were 
lacking in popular support of any kind. 

I asked the Chancellor whether he could give me his impressions of the 
latest declaration of General Gémbés.3 I gathered he had not liked the 


2 A German Catholic Congress was held in Vienna, September 8-12. 

3 In a speech on September 10 to a meeting of the Hungarian party of National Unity, 
General Gémbés pointed out that there could be no question of collaboration with the 
Little Entente until the revision of the peace treaties. As regards the inclusion of Austria in 
a Danube confederation, he declared that he had always been in sympathy with the idea 
of an independent Austria and dismissed any suggestion that Austria and Hungary should 
unite. 
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report he had read, but he said that Hungary was a small State and in 
consequence compelled to sit on the fence. 

Director-General of Austrian Foreign Office told me propaganda from 
beyond frontier was continuing, and that Germans were arming Austrian 
Nazis. He was most dissatisfied with attitude of Italy, which he considered 
was playing a double game. 


No. 391 


Mr. Campbell (Paris) to Str F. Simon (Recetved September 15, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 78 Telegraphic [W 10509/40/98 | 


PARIS, September 14, 1933, 8.42 p.m. 

Italian Chargé d’Affaires called on me today and said that he had learnt 
that Italian Government had now put forward certain specific disarmament 
proposals to French Ambassador at Rome. 

Italian Chargé d’Affaires whose information was apparently confined to 
what Quai d’Orsay told him said that he understood Italian Government 
had expressed agreement with permanent and automatic supervision as well 
as trial period, but that they had urged necessity of according Germany 
some small immediate satisfaction which Hitler could point to as a success 
for internal political purposes, for instance permission to possess prototypes 
at once without awaiting conclusion of trial period. 

French Government had proposed some form of preliminary investigation 
in[to] present state of German armaments but Italian Chargé d’Affaires 
was not at all clear as to exact form of action suggested. 

In order to obtain fuller particulars I enquired at Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
this evening whether they could give me any information regarding these 
conversations which I understood were taking place in Rome. M. Massigli 
said that Signor Mussolini had on September 9 put forward certain pro- 
posals. When asked if he had also acquainted His Majesty’s Government 
with their nature Signor Mussolini had replied No; they were confidential 
to the French and Italian Governments and he wished to come to terms with 
the French first. The proposals were now being considered and would come 
before the Council of Ministers tomorrow when it was certain that it would 
be decided to reply to Signor Mussolini that French Government must insist 
on being authorized to acquaint Mr. Eden with their nature during Anglo- 
French conversations on Monday.' Until then Ministry could not naturally 
reveal proposals but they had never concealed from Signor Mussolini the 
impossibility of keeping them from His Majesty’s Government. 

I thanked M. Massigli for his information and said that I was sure that 
His Majesty’s Government would only be too glad that French and Italian 
Governments were holding direct conversations as this was the course they 
had persistently advocated. 
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M. Massigli said that he might himself be going to Rome after the Anglo- 
French conversations next week. 

Above information should be used with great discretion as otherwise my 
Italian colleague may be detected as the unwitting source of leakage. 

Repeated to Rome. 


No. 392 


Mr. Osborne (Washington) to Sir F. Simon (Recetved September 22) 
No. 1266 [W 10728/117/98 | 


WASHINGTON, September 14, 1933 
Sir, 

With reference to your telegram No. 388! of September 11 on the subject 
of the proposed construction of four 10,000 ton 6-inch gun cruisers by the 
United States Government under the National Recovery Act, I have the 
honour to enclose copies of an aide-mémoire? which I left this morning with 
‘the Secretary of State. 

2. I was hardly surprised when, after reading it, Mr. Hull evinced slight 
enthusiasm for the proposal of His Majesty’s Government. This would, he 
assured me, receive careful and sympathetic consideration, but I derived the 
impression that he had little hope of its being accepted. He appeared not to 
relish the suggestion that the new ships were intended as a reply to Japanese 
construction, for he assured me that the United States were not engaged in 
any competition with Japan. This is clearly absurd, but I contented myself 
with pointing out that the successive laying-down of cruisers in the two 
countries was open to this interpretation. He then passed to another and 
almost as unconvincing an argument, namely that the labour required and 
the purchase of material involved were of importance in the recovery 
campaign and in the expenditure of the $3,300,000,000 voted for public 
works. Lastly he reminded me that Mr. Swanson, the Secretary of the Navy, 
was a lifelong Big Navy advocate. This is true, and he might have added that 
the President himselfis much the same. I gathered that Mr. Hull’s reminder 
reflected an inner conviction that his chances of securing acceptance of the 
proposal were slight. 

3. As seems to be inevitable in discussing any matter with him, the con- 
versation got on to the subject of nationalism versus internationalism and 
he expressed his despair, in the present generally prevailing mood of rabid 
nationalism, of any successful international effort either in the field of dis- 
armament or economics, although, as he has done before, he was careful to 
absolve His Majesty’s Government from any blame on this score. When I 
suggested that the United States were hardly setting a good example in the 
matter of disarmament, he reverted to his first argument, namely that they 

' No. 384. 

2 Not printed. The atde-mémoire followed the text of No. 384. It is also printed in Foreign 
Relations of the United States, 1933, vol. 1, pp. 382-4. 
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were not competing with Japanese construction but were merely providing 
work for the unemployed. This, I much fear, will be the tenor of their 
official reply. 

4. Meanwhile I would suggest that a secondary approach to the President, 
who is the ultimate arbiter, might be made through Mr. Davis, if not at 
once, then before he returns to this country. If anything of a satisfactory 
nature results from the forthcoming discussions on disarmament, our 
argument for averting a new line of naval competition would be strength- 
ened. But I am very doubtful of success in any circumstances. 

I have, &c., 
D. G. OsBORNE 


No. 393 


Mr. Murray (Rome) to Sir 7. Simon (Received September 15, 7.30 p.m.) 
No. 268 Telegraphic [W 10514/40/98] 


ROME, September 15, 1933, 5.50 p.m. 

Paris telegram No. 78 to you.! 

I saw French Ambassador this morning before telegram under reference 
had been decyphered. His Excellency confirmed that attitude of Italian 
Government was as described to me by Signor Suvich (see my despatch 
No. 680)?. He said Italians as usual took a completely realistic view of the 
position, their argument being that Germany will rearm anyhow, that to 
counteract this no one is prepared to start a preventive war, and finally that 
League of Nations action would probably lead to Germany’s withdrawal, 
thus imperilling the very existence of the League. In these circumstances 
the problem was to find acceptable minimum amount of rearmament enough 
to induce Germans to accept Disarmament Convention. 

The Ambassador did not disguise difficulties of his position. As a patriotic 
Frenchman he could not bring himself to advise his Government, as he put it, 
to release Germany and at the same time tie their own hands. On the other 
hand, merely to conserve their own French armaments and to allow Germany 
some degree of rearmament, however small, would stultify the very title of 
‘Disarmament Convention’ and create a bad effect. 

His own tentative views which he had not yet formulated were that some 
solution might perhaps be found in the following direction. Under British 
plan all continental armies would be on uniform short-term basis. Therefore 
numbers of German effectives would be increased. It would only be logical 
to allow these effectives requisite number of rifles, machine guns and field 
artillery above Treaty of Versailles quotas. The crux of the problem might in 
fact prove to be effectives rather than armaments. If, however, above con- 
cession was insufficient to satisfy Germans, and it was necessary to go further 
in order to secure their signature to Disarmament Convention, importance 
of which he fully realised, then he thought at a pinch they might be allowed 
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some light tanks and fighter aeroplanes but not heavy artillery. I gathered 
that Italians quite realised the importance of control and were not opposed 
to it. 

The Ambassador did not tell me that Italians had made specific proposals 
which in the circumstances described in telegram under reference was hardly 
surprising. 

Repeated to Paris. 


No. 394 


Mr. Osborne (Washington) to Sir 7. Simon (Received September 16, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 498 Telegraphic [C 8218/653/18] 


WASHINGTON, September 15, 1933, 6.18 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 392.! 

I would propose to await Under Secretary of State’s return from holidays 
on September 18 to revert to this subject. 

Meanwhile I venture to submit following observations: 

(1) United States Government do not propose a [sic ? new] procedure but 
to continue an existing policy initiated by last Administration and retained 
by present one. (This may not have been entirely clear from use of ‘would’ in 
third sentence of second paragraph of my telegram No. 392 [stc ? 464]?). 

(2) As I understand it, policy in effect excludes any sales to Germany so 
that question of written assurance should not arise. 

If I can confirm (2) there would seem to be little to be gained by urging 
United States Government to reconsider their position or to modify their 
present procedure, particularly as they are likely to be most reluctant to do so. 
But if you wish me to return to the charge, the most reasonable way of 
approaching question might be to inform them of acceptance of proposal by 
other countries, suggest possibility of German allegations of discrimination 
and emphasise moral effect of uniformity of procedure. 

Trouble is that State Department are very cautious in any matter savour- 
ing of an embargo since they have no legal powers and are apprehensive of 
press or Congress criticism. 


1 No. 389. 2 The reference should evidently be to No. 320. 


No. 395 
Mr. Murray (Rome) to Sir 7. Simon (Recetved September 16, 8.0 p.m.) 
No. 269 Telegraphic [W 10526/40/98} 


ROME, September 16, 1933, 5.30 p.m. 
My telegram No. 268.! | 
Baron Aloisi handed to me this morning memorandum in French, text of 
which is contained in my immediately following telegram.? 
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He explained it was not in any sense draft agreement but represented 
suggestions which Italian Government put forward in the spirit of the Four- 
Power Pact with a view to reconciling Franco-German divergence and 
finding of [sic] some escape from present deadlock of Disarmament Conference. 

Baron Aloisi replied affirmatively to an enquiry as to whether Italian 
Government had formulated these suggestions in the hope that they would 
be able to induce German Government to accept them provided that we 
could induce French to do likewise. He added that Captain Eden would 
recognise that they embodied many of his own ideas. 

As regards paragraph 2 I gathered that he did not take exception to 
reservations already made by His Majesty’s Government. 

As regards paragraph 6, he said that by defensive armaments Italian 
Government contemplated light tanks and fighter aeroplanes (compare 
ante-penultimate paragraph of my telegram under reference). 

As regards paragraph 8 he said Italian Government accepted principle of 
control. By giving Germany arms mentioned in paragraph 6 functioning of 
Control Commission would be justified and it would at the same time be 
able to establish to what extent Germany had already rearmed as French 
probably with good reason maintained she had. 

In conclusion Baron Aloisi said that he would be here until September 20 
or if necessary September 21 before going to Geneva in case Captain Eden 
proposed to come to Rome. 


No. 396 


Mr. Murray (Rome) to Sir 7. Simon (Received September 16, 8.0 p.m.) 
No. 270 Telegraphic [W 10527/40/98] 


ROME, September 16, 1933, 5.30 p.m. 

Following is text referred to in my immediately preceding telegram.! 

Désarmement. 

1, Convention pour l’abolition de toute espéce de guerre chimique et 
bactériologique. Destruction dans le délai de deux ans de toutes usines 
destinées a la préparation de ce genre de guerre, et de genre stocks [sic] 
préparés pour cette éventualité (instruments, machines, munitions, etc.). 

2. Convention qui défend le bombardement aérien des populations civiles. 

3. Engagement, de la part des Etats signataires, & procéder 4 une 
réduction des armes offensives aprés la période d’épreuve de la convention 
actuelle d’une durée non inférieure 4 quatre années. 

4. Engagement a ne pas dépasser, pendant cette période, le ‘standing’ 
actuel des armements terrestres et aériens, ainsi qui des dépenses y afférentes. 

5. Réduction et uniformisation des effectives terrestres d’aprés les lignes 
du projet britannique. 
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6. En relations aussi avec le point qui précéde, concession aux Puissances 
désarmées d’une quote-part des armes défensives. La quote-part sera réalisée 
par étapes et par accords successifs. 

7. Le probléme naval sera repris en examen a |’échéance du traité de 
Washington. 

8. Institution et fonctionnement de la commission permanente du désarme- 
ment d’aprés les lignes du plan britannique. 

g. Contréle: partant du projet britannique, lui donner un caractére 
périodique, permanent ou [sic ? et] automatique. 

10. La conférence se réunira de nouveau le 1¢ Janvier 1938 pour fixer 
les modalités de la seconde période. 


No. 397 


Lord Tyrrell (Parts) to Sir 7. Simon (Received September 19) 


No. 1329 [W 10587/40/98] 
PARIS, September 18, 1933 
His Majesty’s Representative at Paris presents his compliments to the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs and, with reference to Paris telegram 
No. 219 Saving,' has the honour to transmit to him copy of a telegram 
addressed by the French Government to the French Ambassador at Rome 
respecting the Italian disarmament proposals. 


1 Not printed. 


ENCLOsuURE IN No. 397 
Telegram from the French Government to the French Ambassador at Rome 


PARIS, le 15 septembre 1933 

L’examen des suggestions dont le Chef du Gouvernement italien a saisi, 
le 5 septembre, |’Ambassadeur de France, a été poursuivi, par le Gouverne- 
ment frangais, dans l’esprit de sympathie et avec le souci de conciliation que 
comportait son vif désir de trouver, dans ces propositions, les bases d’une 
entente entre les deux pays. Le Gouvernement de la République est, en effet, 
convaincu qu’une telle entente aurait, pour le développement des relations 
franco-italiennes, les plus heureuses conséquences. 

Le Gouvernement frangais a constaté avec une satisfaction particuliére 
que, sur la plupart des points, les suggestions formulées se rapprochent de la 
maniére la plus heureuse des vues frangaises, et qu’elles marquent ainsi la 
disparition, sur ces questions mémes, des divergences qui, jusque-la, avaient 
séparé les deux délégations. | 

Les propositions du Chef du Gouvernement italien devront certainement, 
en raison de leur généralité méme, étre ultérieurement précisées. C’est donc 
a titre provisoire et dans I’attente des éclaircissements que le Gouvernement 
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italien voudra bien lui donner, que le Gouvernement frangais énonce, ci- 
aprés, son avis sur les diverses suggestions qui ont été soumises 4 son examen, 
et que la présente note passe successivement en revue: 

1. Le Gouvernement frangais est naturellement d’accord avec le principe 
de la proposition No. 1. 

_En ce qui concerne la destruction des usines spécialisées dans la prépara- 
tion de la guerre chimique, il n’y fait pas opposition; il craint, toutefois, que 
cette mesure ne soit pratiquement inopérante et incontrdélable, la plupart des 
usines chimiques ayant normalement d’autres activités que la préparation 
des gaz de guerre: les experts eux-mémes ont reconnu que, en fait, cette 
préparation pouvait étre entreprise sans délai par toute usine de produits 
chimiques. 

Pour la méme raison, la destruction des stocks éventuellement existants ne 
parait pas pouvoir donner de sérieuses garanties. 

Aussi ces mesures n’ont-elles de valeur que si elles s’accompagnent de 
sanctions. Or, la suggestion présentée ne touche pas a cette importante 
question, déja discutée par la Conférence du Désarmement. Le Gouverne- 
ment frangais maintient, a cet égard, sa these antérieure; la reconnaissance 
du droit de représailles individuel devant pratiquement rendre vaine l’inter- 
diction qui serait prononcée, il estime que de telles représailles ne doivent 
pas étre autorisées. La contre-partie indispensable — vu la difficulté d’un 
controle préventif en une telle mati¢re — sera la reconnaissance du principe 
que la guerre chimique doit nécessairement provoquer des sanctions qui 
seront mises en ceuvre par la collectivité. 

2. Le Gouvernement frangais n’est pas moins favorable a la seconde 
proposition. Il est prét, en ce qui le concerne, a aller plus loin et a accepter 
abolition totale du bombardement aérien et, par suite, de l’aviation de 
bombardement, a condition qu’un contrdle international efficace soit exercé 
sur l’aéronautique civile. 

Le Gouvernement de la République note que la proposition italienne 
appelle comme corollaire des restrictions en ce qui concerne les caractéris- 
tiques des appareils de See oneuedee militaire (équipement, limite de 
puissance et de tonnage). 

3. Le Gouvernement francais a enregistré avec une detifacdion parti- 
culigre Padhésion du Chef du Gouvernement italien au principe d’une 
période d’épreuves durant laquelle serait mis en ceuvre le mécanisme prévu 
par la convention—et en particulier le contréle—et aux résultats de laquelle 
serait subordonnée toute réduction des matériels existants. Il est d’accord 
avec M. Mussolini pour estimer que cette période doit durer au moins 
quatre ans. 

Le Gouvernement francais accepte également que les Puissances contrac- 
tantes prennent dés maintenant l’engagement de réduire, a l’expiration de la 
période d’épreuves et si l’expérience est reconnue satisfaisante, leurs matériels 
offensifs. L’engagement devrait, d’ailleurs, étre précisé dans la convention 
méme, en raison des interprétations civerecnt que |’on pew donner de la 
formule ‘armes offensives’. 
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4. Le Gouvernement francais est d’accord avec le Chef du Gouvernement 
italien sur le principe général que, durant la période d’épreuves, le niveau 
actuel des armements terrestres ne devra pas étre dépassé. Il comprend que 
ce but devrait étre atteint, non par une limitation numérique des matériels 
existants qui serait pratiquement inapplicable et difficilement contrélable, 
mais par des mesures donnant la garantie quiil n’y aura pas d’accroissement 
de ces armements et qui comporteront un contingent et un contréle des achats 
et des fabrications, d’Etat ou privées, des mateériels de guerre. 

Le principe général ainsi posé devra d’ailleurs étre précisé pour ne pas 
faire obstacle a l’exécution des programmes normaux de modernisation ou 
de remplacement dés lors que le niveau actuel des armements ainsi moder- 
nisés ou remplacés sera rigoureusement respecté. 

En ce qui concerne les dépenses de défense nationale, le Gouvernement 
‘de la République, qui n’a cessé de préconiser leur limitation, se félicite de 
ladhésion que le Gouvernement italien veut bien donner 4a ce principe. I] 
accepte que cette limitation se fasse au niveau actuel, sous réserve de l’examen 
des cas spéciaux que certains Etats pourraient faire valoir. I] signale, toute- 
fois, que la proposition de restreindre cette mesure aux dépenses des arme- 
ments terrestres et aériens souléve des difficultés d’ordre technique auxquelles, 
il ’espére sincérement, une solution pourra étre trouvée. 

5. Le Gouvernement frangais, qui avait lui-méme pris initiative de 
‘proposer l’uniformisation des types d’armées du continent européen, en- 
registre bien volontiers l’adhésion de I’Italie 4 ce principe et son acceptation 
a cet égard des dispositions du plan britannique, lequel soumet les effectifs 
de tous les territoires d’outre-mer a un régime enti¢rement différent de celui 
des territoires métropolitains. I] rappelle que l’aménagement du systéme 
prévu suppose une solution satisfaisante des importantes questions des polices 
militaires, des prémilitaires et des paramilitaires; il est, d’ailleurs, convaincu 
que des solutions peuvent étre trouvées, qui tiennent compte des desiderata 
spéciaux de I’ Italie, tout en fournissant les garanties, qui apparaissent de plus 
en plus indispensables, contre le développement, dans un autre pays, de 
méthodes tendant a doubler l’armée réguliére d’une seconde armée qui 
échapperait au contrdle et a toute limitation. 

En ce qui concerne les chiffres d’effectifs et de durée du service, le Gouverne- 
‘ment frangais, qui est prét a accepter dés maintenant sur ce point des réduc- 
tions appréciables, estime que certains ajustements doivent étre apportés au 
plan britannique, sans mettre en cause ses principes mémes en ce qui con- 
cerne le rapport des forces italiennes et frangaises. 

6. Les observations qu’appelle la proposition No. 6 sont exposdes plus loin. 

7. Le Gouvernement frangais accepte le renvoi 4 une date ultérieure de 
examen de |’ensemble du probléme naval, examen qui exigera, d’ailleurs, la 
collaboration d’autres Puissances navales que celles qui sont signataires du 
Traité de Washington. 

8. Le Gouvernement francais est d’accord avec M. Mussolini pour esti- 
mer nécessaire l’institution immédiate d’une Commission permanente du 
Désarmement. II croit, toutefois, que les dispositions du projet britannique, 
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notamment en ce qui concerne les régles de vote, risquent de faire obstacle a 
un bon fonctionnement de cette commission. I] désire, a cet égard, attirer 
Yattention du Chef du Gouvernement italien sur les amendements déja 
présentés par la délégation francaise, amendements dont 1] considére 
lapprobation comme hautement désirable. 

g. En ce qui concerne le contrdéle, le Gouvernement frangais a été parti- 
culiérement heureux de |’adhésion donnée par le Chef du Gouvernement 
italien au principe du controle sur place, régulier, périodique et automatique. 
Il exprime l’espoir que le Gouvernement italien associera ses efforts aux siens 
pour que les dispositions qui seront insérées dans la convention donnent a 
ce controle toute |’efficacité possible, afin que application qui en sera faite 
durant la période d’épreuves justifie, par ses résultats mémes, 4 lissue de 
cette période, les réductions d’armements envisagées. I] conviendra, d’autre 
part, de préciser les conséquences que devra comporter la constatation d’une 
violation des engagements pris dans la convention. 

10. Le point No. 10 n’appelle, pour le moment, aucune observation. 

I} résulte des remarques qui précédent que, sur l’ensemble des questions 
intéressant leurs armements respectifs, 11 n’y a pas lieu de prévoir, dans la 
mise au point des principes ci-dessus énoncés, de divergences de vues im- 
portantes entre I’Italie et la France. Le Gouvernement de la République se 
félicite vivement de pouvoir faire cette constatation. Il apprécie hautement 
la part qui revient dans ce résultat a l’initiative prise si heureusement par 
le Chef du Gouvernement italien. 

11, La sixiéme des suggestions présentés par son Excellence M. Mussolini 
pose un autre probléme. Elle vise, en effet, une modification du statut 
d’armements des Puissances, dites désarmées en vertu des traités en vigueur, 
Puissances auxquelles serait octroyée, par étapes et par accords successifs, 
une quote-part des ‘armements défensifs’. 

Le Gouvernement francais ne se méprend nullement sur les raisons qui 
motivent cette proposition; il ne se sent que mieux autorisé a exposer en 
toute confiance au Gouvernement italien les graves objections qu’appelle de 
sa part la solution ainsi préconisée. 

S’il s’agit de permettre aux Etats désarmés par traités et notamment a 
Allemagne, pour laquelle, suivant les principes du plan frangais repris par 
le plan britannique, la transformation de l’armée s’accompagnera d’une 
augmentation d’effectifs, d’accroitre également, dans une mesure a fixer, les 
quantités de matériels que les traités les autorisent 4 posséder, le Gouverne- 
ment de la République ne verrait pas, dans une telle proposition, de difficulté 
insurmontable, a condition que toutes précautions utiles fussent prises lors de 
la fixation du niveau des dépenses militaires de ces Etats. 

Rapprochée des mesures de réduction de leurs propres armements que les 
autres Puissances parties a la convention devraient prendre au cours méme 
de la période d’épreuves, qu’1l s’agisse de réductions d’effectifs ou de limita- 
tion immédiate des fabrications, rapprochée également du fait que le con- 
trole auquel les Etats désarmés sont, 4 Pheure actuelle, soumis en principe 
se trouverait généralisé, une telle mesure apporterait a l’Allemagne tous les 
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avantages qu’elle est en droit d’attendre dans une premiére étape pour la 
réalisation progressive de l’égalité des droits. 

Si, au contraire, l’intention du Gouvernement italien est d’accorder dés 
maintenant aux Etats désarmés, notamment a l’Allemagne, un nombre, 
méme restreint, des matériels pulssants qui seront conservés par les autres 
Etats au cours de la période que couvrira la convention, une telle proposition 
paraitrait trés dangereuse au Gouvernement frangais, et il ne lui trouverait 
aucune justification, méme dans l’état de fait que, sur tel ou tel point, 
Allemagne a déja pu créer en matiére militaire au mépris des traités. 

Le Gouvernement frangais tient a affirmer le principe que le maintien des 
armements des Puissances désarmées a un niveau correspondant a celui 
qu’ont fixé les actes internationaux en vigueur constitue la condition néces- 
saire pour une réduction progressive des armements des autres Puissances. 
Il n’a pas attendu l’ouverture de la Conférence du Désarmement pour 
affirmer ce principe: le développement des événements en Allemagne lui 
impose de persévérer dans la volonté de le maintenir. 

Avant de connaitre les résultats de l’expérience de la période d’épreuves et 
les garanties qu’elle aura apportées, il ne saurait étre question d’apprécier 
définitivement a quel niveau devront étre fixés les types d’armements de tous 
les Etats. On ne doit donc pas risquer d’autoriser maintenant I’ Allemagne a 
construire certains matériels dont il serait possible d’obtenir, dans une des 
prochaines étapes, la suppression pour toutes les armées. 

Dans les propositions qu’il a formulées, son Excellence le Chefdu Gouverne- 
ment italien a donné maintes preuves de sa comprehension des mobiles dont 
s’inspire la politique francaise en matiére de désarmement. Le Gouverne- 
ment de la République a la ferme confiance qu’il comprendra également 
que cette question est, pour la France, d’une importance vitale, puisqu’elle 
touche directement a sa sécurité et que, par conséquent, aucun Gou- 
vernement frangais ne peut courir, a son sujet, le risque d’une expérience 
hasardeuse. 


No. 398 


Sir W. Selby (Vienna) to Sir F. Stmon (Received September 22) 
No. 282 [C 8361/2092/3] 


VIENNA, September 18, 1933 
Sir, 

With reference to my telegram No. 63 Saving,' of yesterday’s date, I have 
the honour to transmit herewith a translation of the note addressed to the 
German Government by the Austrian Government on the subject of the 
Austrian Legion at Lechfeld, a copy of which was handed to me at 
the Ballhausplatz this morning by the Political Director, upon whom I called 
at his request. | 

2. Dr. Hornbostel again emphasised the fact that the note had been 
couched in very friendly terms, consistently with the policy which had 

' Not printed. 
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throughout been pursued by the Austrian Government in the controversy 
with Germany. The Austrian Government intended to await the effect of 
their representation, and, in the meantime, did not propose to give publicity 
to their latest note. 

3. The Political Director took the opportunity of telling me, as he thought 
it would be of interest to His Majesty’s Government, that Dr. Schiller, the 
head of the Economic Section of the Austrian Foreign Office, had just re- 
turned from Rome, whither he had gone to discuss economic plans for the 
relief of Austria with the Italian Government. Dr. Schiller had, Dr. Horn- 
bostel said, gained the definite impression that the Italians felt that they had 
come to the end of their tether as regards any useful intervention in Berlin 
on behalf of Austria. Dr. Schiiller had seen Signor Mussolini, Signor Suvich, 
and many others, none of whom seemed to have attempted to conceal the 
fact that, while Italy remained as ever in the strongest opposition to Germany 
as regards the ‘Anschluss’, her influence to hold Germany in check as regards 
the present controversy was exhausted. According to the Italian view, the 
relations between Rome and Berlin had, 1n fact, undergone a change for the 
worse as a result of the action which the Italian Government had already 
undertaken. 

4. On leaving Dr. Hornbostel, I happened to run into Dr. Schiller him- 
self, who invited me to come into his room for the purpose of telling me about 
his visit to Rome. He confirmed to me what Dr. Hornbostel had said of his 
impressions as regards Italian intervention in Berlin in the matter of the 
dispute between Germany and Austria. Dr. Schiller added, as his own view, 
that it was clear to him that no results so far as Austria was concerned could 
be achieved until Herr Hitler had been tackled in person by a combination 
to which he would be compelled to listen and informed in terms he could not 
misinterpret of the consequences which would follow for Germany were she 
to disregard the advice tendered to her. 

5. Dr. Schiller expressed his conviction that representations to Germany 
through German representatives abroad or through the German Foreign 
Minister could achieve nothing, as such representations were completely dis- 
regarded by Herr Hitler and the influences surrounding him. As regards 
Baron Neurath, Dr. Schiiller observed he was in any case a great ‘cynic’, 
whose cynicism was only concealed by a certain charm of manner, which had 
made him friends in many capitals of Europe. 

6. In conclusion, Dr. Schiiller told me he had expressed himself frankly to 
me, as he had always spoken quite openly to His Majesty’s Representative in 
Vienna. I deduce from this last remark, that he, like most other Austrians, 
would desire that his views should be regarded as strictly confidential and 
should not be allowed in any way to reach the ears of listeners in Berlin. 

7. It will be observed that neither Dr. Hornbostel nor Dr. Schiller showed 
any disposition to attribute to Italy any motive of double dealing as regards. 
the admission which seems to have been made‘to Dr. Schiiller bythe Head 
of the Italian Government and other prominent Italians in Rome. This: 
attitude would seem a fairer one as regards Italy than that of the Director- 
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General of the Austrian Foreign Office, who, as reported in my telegram 
No. 61 Saving? of the 13th instant, was disposed. to take the view that Italy 
was playing a double game, for the reason that it takes account of the difficult 
situation in which Italy finds herself placed in ‘the face of the potential 
extension of German influence in Central Europe. So’long as this extension 
remains in the balance, Italy, not in this respect very unlike her smaller 
friend, Hungary, is compelled to see to it that in any exchange of views on 
which she may engage with Berlin she does not draw upon her head any 
excessive displeasure at the hands of the rulers in that capital. 
I have, &c., 
W. SELBY 
2 No. 390. 


ENcLosuRE IN No. 398 


Note addressed to the German Government 
(Translation.) | 
Your Excellency, 

By direction of the Austrian Federal Government I have the honour to 
bring the following matter to Your Excellency’s notice :— 

The Austrian Federal Government learnt some weeks ago that a so-called 
‘Austrian Legion’, consisting chiefly of Austrian Federal citizens, is being 
formed in Reich territory, to wit, in Bavaria, and that it is being militarily 
trained and armed at Dachau and Kloster-Lechfeld under the instructions 
of Reich military persons. These consistent reports, issuing from various 
quarters, such as newspaper statements, verbal communications, and even 
threats from Reich organisations, have recently been confirmed by authentic 
records, in some cases with photographs, provided by refugees from the 
formation mentioned. All these reports further agree that the ‘Austrian 
Legion’ is intended for the purpose of an incursion into Austrian territory— 
either as a body or in groups—after military training and organisation, or 
‘alternatively of making their way back to Austria by force. 

- TheAustrian Federal Governmentare obliged toconsider the formation ofthe 
‘Austrian Legion’ and its military training with the above-mentioned objec- 
tive as a serious infringement of international usage, since, 1n accordance with 
the latter, every State is obliged to prevent the formation of associations or 
the organisation of expeditions which are directed towards the territories of 
another State in a hostile manner, and also to forbid to foreign refugees the 
preparation in its territory of an attack against their country. 

~The Austrian Federal Government feel themselves compelled to draw 
attention to the fact that the responsibility for the consequences and risks 
arising out of the formation, maintenance and employment of the ‘Austrian 
Legion’ under discussion falls on the Government of the German Reich. 
They therefore address an urgent request to the Government of the German 
Reich to discontinue without delay the military training of the ‘Austrian 
Legion’ under discussion. 
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If the Austrian Federal Government are prepared even on this occasion to 
limit themselves to a request, the explanation is that the Federal Government 
are unwilling to forget, even in this highly serious case, that the difference is 
one between two German States. 

In requesting Your Excellency to furnish me with a reply at your earliest 
convenience, 

I remain, &c., 


(Signature). 


No. 399 


Memorandum by Mr. Eden 


[W 10679/117/98) 


FOREIGN OFFICE, September 19, 1933 
Paris Conversations on Disarmament 


During luncheon at the Quai d’Orsay yesterday I had the opportunity of 
a conversation with M. Daladier. He told me that he had recently been on 
a tour of the French eastern frontier for the express purpose of reassuring the 
local population. Their anxieties were very real. The German attitude had 
resulted in a series of petty provocations, and he had been anxious lest one of 
these should have caused reactions culminating in a graver incident. He was 
confident that his visit had calmed apprehensions on the French side of the 
frontier. 

None the less, M. Daladier emphasised that French public opinion was 
inevitably gravely perturbed. There were in truth three courses open to 
France, any one of which might enable her to meet the new situation which 
the attitude of the present German Government was creating. The first was 
a preventive war. This he ruled out, since no democratic country could 
indulge in one. The second was to say, as a great body of French public 
opinion desired him to say, that in the light of recent events in Germany it 
was impossible for France to continue to offer co-operation in the work of 
the Disarmament Conference, and that she would now go ahead with the 
construction of armaments in the determination to maintain the lead in 
material which she now enjoyed. M. Daladier fully appreciated that to 
adopt such a course would be to condemn Europe to a race in armaments, 
and he was himself extremely reluctant to do so. It had, however, to be 
appreciated that the temper of France to-day was similar to that of 1913, 
which was a temper of exasperation. It was neither revenge nor Alsace- 
Lorraine that moved the French people in 1914, but a determination to put 
an end to the period of provocation they had suffered. 

For his part, he much preferred the third course, which was to seek in 
conjunction with Great Britain, and, if possible, also with Italy, to arrive at 
some common accord which might save the Disarmament Conference, 
though he had himself little doubt of Germany’s determination to rearm. 

A. E. 
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ANNEX TO No. 399 


Record of Conversations at the Quat d’ Orsay beginning at 11.0 a.m. on 
September 18, 1933' 


Present: 
M. Paul-Boncour. Mr. Eden. 
M. Massigli. Lord Tyrrell. 
M. Jean Paul-Boncour. Mr. Cadogan. 
M. Daladier (in the afternoon). Mr. Harvey. 


Mr. Hankey.? 


M. Paul-Boncour opened the conversation by observing that the present 
situation was grave. It was clear that Germany was actually in process of 
rearming, and this fact made it extremely difficult to discuss calmly the 
question of disarmament. 


Lord Tyrrell agreed that the situation might be grave, but he drew from 
that fact the inference that the first necessity was for the French and British 
Governments to agree on the manner of facing the situation. 


Mr. Eden observed that he had understood from the conversation of the 
7th [8th] June? that the French Government wished to institute a stricter 
system of supervision and wished to have a trial period during which the 
efficacity of that system could be tested. Subject to that, they had expressed 
their readiness to indicate what was the utmost that they could do in the 
matter of disarmament. He enquired whether the French Government were 
in a position to give us this information. 

M. Paul-Boncour said that since June much had happened and it was 
essential for France to know the extent of German rearmament. The French 
Government did not intend to go back on what they had said in June, but it 
must be recognised that the situation had changed since that date, and that 
it was no longer possible for the German Government to reiterate that they 
had already disarmed. 


M. Massigli interjected that if at Geneva the German delegate were once 
more to take this line, 1t would be impossible for the French delegate not to 
make a protest. 


Mr. Eden, referring to M. Massigli’s remark about Geneva, observed that 
it was very important to consider what would be the position when the 
Conference resumed at Geneva. The Germans there would be technically 
in a good position and it was therefore important to know the view of the 
French Government as to procedure and for him to be able to report to His 
Majesty’s Government. 


M. Paul-Boncour said that nothing in the attitude of the French Govern- 
ment was changed. What was required was not only an agreement between 


! This record was drawn up by the British representatives for the use of His Majesty's 
Government. 
2 Private Secretary to Mr. Eden. 3 See Nos. 207 and 208. 
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France and the United Kingdom, and possibly Italy and the United States, 
but an agreement that Germany could be induced to accept. In the event 
that Germany should maintain that it was unfair to her, it would be necessary 
to justify the French proposal for a trial period. 


Mr. Eden agreed that if the French Government were to make definite 
proposals and if the German Government were again to complain that they 
had disarmed fully and were only waiting for the other Governments to fulfil 
their promises of disarmament, the French Government would then have 
stronger justification for referring to the reports of German rearmament. 

Mr. Eden explained that he was unable to say anything on behalf of his 
Government with regard to the French proposals for supervision; all he was 
authorised to do was to ask the French Government how far they proposed to 
go in the matter of disarmament. He was unable to say whether the United 
Kingdom Government could accept the French amendments regarding 
supervision, but he would like to be able to report what specified measures of 
reduction of armaments the French would propose and in regard to this he 
would like to have the fullest possible details. 


M. Paul-Boncour replied that on the 7th June certain facts and figures had 
been mentioned and that an aide-mémoire* had been given recently to Mr. Hen- 
derson indicating what the French Government would be ready to do. As 
these facts and figures related for the most part to land war material, he 
would like to leave detailed discussion until the afternoon, when M. Daladier 
would be present. 

He then referred to the récent Italian proposals,’ and called upon 
M. Massigli to read out the reply® which the French Government had sent 
thereto. 

M. Paul-Boncour observed that it was not quite clear what Signor Musso- 
lini meant by ‘defensive weapons’; he understood that he was probably 
thinking of the weapons now allowed to Germany under the Treaty of 
Versailles, plus, perhaps, light tanks. 


‘ After hearing the French reply, Mr. Eden suggested that the meeting 
might adjourn for half an hour so that the British representatives might 
examine more at their leisure the text of the French reply, copies of which 
had been supplied to them. 


~ On the resumption of the discussion, Mr. Eden observed that the Italian 
proposals had created a new situation, which might perhaps have favourable 
developments. 


M. Paul-Boncour agreed that the situation was changed in that these 
Italian proposals indicated an approximation of views between the Italian 
and French Governments. He hoped that this might be regarded as one of 
the first fruits of the Four-Power Pact. He hoped that the discussions with 


4 Presumably a reference to the enclosure in No. 251. 
5 See No. 396. 6 See enclosure in No. 397. 
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the Italian Government would continue; he would know more of the prospect 
tomorrow, when a reply was expected from the Italian Government. 


Mr. Eden said that he was sure that his Government would welcome the 
continuance of these Franco-Italian discussions. His immediate task was to 
report to His Majesty’s Government the details of the French Government’s 
attitude, and he assumed that this report should take the following form. 
The French Government would wish to see their proposals for supervision 
accepted as well as their proposal for a trial period of, say, four years. There 
would, in the first instance, be no arraignment of Germany on the score of 
rearmament; that should be held in reserve as a retort to Germany if and 
when she were to protest that the proposals for disarmament were unfair to 
her. In making this report to His Majesty’s Government he would like to be 
able to indicate that, given the above conditions, the French Government 
would undertake measures of disarmament as nearly as possible on the lines 
of the British Draft Convention. 

Mr. Eden thought that it was understood by the French Government that 
His Majesty’s Government would have great difficulty in regard to their 
proposals for supervision, and this was why they desired the fullest informa- 
tion concerning the French intentions before they took a decision in the 
matter. 


M. Paul-Boncour asked whether, in the opinion of the United Kingdom 
Government, the measures of reduction which France would ultimately be 
ready to undertake should actually be indicated in the convention. 


Mr. Eden said that it seemed desirable that a fair offer should be made to 
Germany, and, in order that the world might judge that the offer was a fair 
one, it would be necessary to incorporate it in the convention itself. He 
wished to make it clear that in the present state of Europe His Majesty’s 
Government had no desire to press immediate reductions on the French 
Government. 


M. Paul-Boncour said that, if there were any chance of the United King- 
dom Government accepting the French principle of supervision, it would be 
very desirable to endeavour to find an agreed text before the matter came up 
at the Conference. That would be much better than that there should be 
a French text to which the United Kingdom Government would move 
amendments. | | 

There was an important point which he desired to raise, namely, had the 
United Kingdom Government considered what would be the situation if the 
Investigations made by the Permanent Disarmament Commission should 
reveal that Germany had, in fact, rearmed to a greater or lesser extent? Our 
reply would probably be that in that event the signatories would regain their. 
liberty of action. But he wished to suggest that that in itself was not sufficient. 
If, while France was reducing her margin of superiority, Germany were to 
rearm in violation of her undertakings, that would produce a very serious. 
situation, and he would like to know what would be the attitude of the other 
signatory Governments and what they would be prepared to do. | 
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Mr. Eden said that he was quite unable to answer this question, but that 
he would submit it to his Government. 


The meeting then adjourned at 1 o’clock and was resumed in the afternoon, 
when M. Daladier also attended. 


In reply to a question, M. Daladier said that the French Government (if 
their other conditions were fulfilled) would be prepared to dispose of all guns 
exceeding 155 mm. in calibre. Or rather, as he explained, the French 
Government would put such material at the disposal of the League; this 
would mean that the French Government were quite prepared to see the 
League order its destruction, but they preferred this method as it would be 
almost impossible, in view of French public opinion, for the French Govern- 
ment itself to destroy the material. On the other hand, he gave the above 
undertaking on the understanding that if investigation by the Permanent 
Disarmament Commission showed that Germany was really rearming it 
would be necessary to reconsider the position. 

His information showed that when the Germans declared that they were 
disarmed they were not speaking the truth, and his intention had been to 
make this clear at the resumption of the deliberations of the Conference. As 
had been suggested, however, he might be ready to defer such action until 
the Germans protested that the proposals of the other Governments were 
unfair, on the score that Germany alone had disarmed whilst the other 
Governments had not carried out their obligations. 


Mr. Eden said that he presumed he would be right in reporting to his 
Government that the French Government desired an agreement between the 
French, United Kingdom and, if possible, Italian and United States Govern- 
ments before the Conference met on the 16th October; that, in the French 
view, such an agreement would visualise a trial period of, say, four years, and 
that it should include a contingent agreement on measures of disarmament to 
be taken after the trial period; that such an agreement should be presented 
in the form of an offer to the German Government; if the latter were to 
protest against the inadequacy of the offer, the French Government would 
then propose to raise the question of German rearmament. 


M. Daladier again enquired what would be the situation if the Permanent 
Disarmament Commission were to establish, during the first or second period, 
that Germany had violated her obligations. 


Lord Tyrrell suggested that in that event the other Governments would 
be free from their obligation to reduce their armaments. 


M. Daladier said that something more would be required, and he would 
like to know the degree of support on which he could in that event rely. He 
observed that certain of the German preparations, of which he had informa- 
tion, affected the Rhineland, and to that extent affected the Treaty of 
Locarno. He could quite understand that public opinion in England might 
hold that Germany could not be held for ever to the terms of a Treaty of 
Peace which had been imposed upon her, but he thought that English public 
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opinion would be prepared to agree that if Germany violated a convention 
freely entered into by her there would be an occasion for definite action. It 
was being said in France that the present German activities were a violation 
of the Treaty of Locarno, but that nothing was being done about these 
violations, and how could France therefore be assured that any more serious 
notice would be taken of eventual German violations of the Disarmament 
Convention itself? 


Mr. Eden said that he would report M. Daladier’s remarks to his Govern- 
ment, and would emphasise that what the French Government sought was 
some formula wherewith M. Daladier might be able to reassure French 
opinion in regard to the attitude of the United Kingdom in the conditions 
which he had outlined. 


M. Daladier, reverting to the details of the reductions which the French 
Government would be prepared to undertake, observed that it would be 
difficult for them to accept the actual stages prescribed in the British Draft 
Convention, but he agreed that, for instance as regards guns, the disappear- 
ance of all guns of more than 155 mm. would be complete by the end of the 
second period. 

As regards tanks, M. Daladier observed that he was aware that the figure 
of 16 tons inserted in the British Draft Convention was one that suited the 
British Army. On the other hand, the French had been unable to make a 
success of any model of that size and had found the most effective types to be 
those of about 70 tons and go tons. The French Government would find it 
difficult to accept any figure lower than jo tons. He explained that the 
fortifications on the French frontier were not continuous, but that there were 
various gaps in them and it was because the manning of these gaps would be 
extremely difficult with the reduced numbers of the French Army that it had 
been decided to construct these tanks of 30 tons which carried each four 
machine-guns as well as a gun of 75 mm. capable of firing thirty rounds a 
minute. Such a weapon represented in the matter of weight of fire a con- 
siderable body of troops. 


M. Massigli reminded M. Daladier that in June it had been suggested that 
there might be a limit of global tonnage of tanks, and M. Daladier agreed 
that this might offer a solution. 

As regards aircraft, M. Massigli observed that the same figure was allotted 
by the British Draft Convention to France, with her Colonies, to Italy, with 
her Colonies, and to the United Kingdom, without her Dominions. The 
fixation of this figure, moreover, involved a very much larger percentage of 
reduction by France than by Italy or the United Kingdom. The whole plan 
was rather too rigid, and it would be difficult for France to accept. It was for — 
that reason that the French Government had proposed in June last an all- 
round reduction of 50 per cent. by the Principal Air Powers. 


Mr. Eden pointed out that an all-round reduction of 50 per cent. would be 
unduly hard on the United Kingdom, which had already made much larger 
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reductions than the other Principal Air Powers. British public opinion felt 
very strongly about the question of air defence, and, he thought, rightly. 


M. Daladier said that he appreciated this and that it should be possible 
to provide that special cases such as ours be given special consideration, or, 
again, that it might be possible to say that the 50 per cent. reduction should 
be operated not on present figures, but on the figures existing at some earlier 
date. | 

As regards effectives, M. Daladier said that the reduction in the period of 
service of all conscript armies would have to be effected during the first period 
simultaneously with the transformation of the German Reichswehr. He drew 
attention further to the fact that during the trial period all the signatories 
would be bound by the undertaking not to construct any new material of the 
forbidden categories. 


No. 400 


Lord Tyrrell (Parts) to Sir F. Simon (Received September 20) 
No. 1336 [W 10638/40/98) 
PARIS, September 19, 1933 
Sir, 

I have the honour to inform you that Mr. Arthur Henderson, M.P., 
President of the Disarmament Conference, arrived in Paris yesterday evening 
and proceeded to Geneva by train this morning. 

2. On his way to the station Mr. Henderson called at the Quai d’Orsay 
where he was received by the Minister for Foreign Affairs, with whom he 
had a conversation lasting about fifty minutes. In conversation with a 
member of my staff he declared himself very satisfied with what M. Paul- 
‘Boncour had said to him. There had been an undoubted change he thought 
in the French attitude since he last saw the Minister in June during his 
European tour to discuss disarmament with the Heads of various foreign 
Governments. 

3. Mr. Henderson alluded to his previous round of visits in Europe and 
to their abortive result, and regretted that it had not after all been possible 
for him once again to sound opinion in Germany and Italy before the 
Conference opens. As things stood it would be necessary for him to give 
some account of what had passed in June, but he thought that on the whole 
this purpose could best be served by the issuing of briefstatement.! Although 
many difficulties still stood in the way of a successful Disarmament Conven- 
tion, the situation appeared far more hopeful than he would have believed 


- possible in the early summer. 


I have, &c., 
(for the Ambassador) 
R. H. CAMPBELL 


_ 1 Mr. Henderson’s statement to the Bureau of the Disarmament Conference on October g 
is printed in Minutes of the Bureau, vol. ti, p. xii. 
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No. 401 | : 
Mr. Osborne (Washington) to Sir F. Simon (Received September 21, 9.45 p.m. ) 


No. 509 Telegraphic [W 10735/117/98] 


WASHINGTON, September 21, 1933, 2.18 p.m. 

My telegram No. 508.! . 

Press were informed Bien at White House that United States Gover 
ment had received no protests from any foreign Government against building 
up Navy to treaty strength, and that Administration had no intention of 
abandoning any part of naval construction programme which is part of 
industrial reconstruction programme. 


1 Not printed. 


No. 402 


Minute by Mr. Eden 
[W 10736/40/98) 


FOREIGN OFFICE, September 21, 1933 


Prince Bismarck came to see me this afternoon to ask for information of 
our Paris conversations and for the British Government’s view of the prospects 
of the Disarmament Conference. I said that the French Government had 
spoken to us frankly and I thought very reasonably. Their attitude seemed 
moderate in the light of apprehensions of which Prince Bismarck would be 
fully aware. I had no doubt that the French Government were generally 
anxious to secure the Convention. Prince Bismarck asked whether it was 
true that the French Government had no intention of doing any serious 
disarmament in the Convention and that they still declined to declare them- 
selves on this subject. I said I did not think that that was the position but 
that the French Government would, I believed, in a second period be willing 
to make substantial reductions. What they wanted was the immediate 
reassurance of a quiet first period. 

Prince Bismarck said that the Italian Government had warned them that 
the first period would have to be of considerable length. He did not seem to 
be unduly perturbed at this prospect but added that the crux of the difficulty 
as it seemed to him was the question of prototypes. The Italian Government 
had taken a realist attitude upon this subject, and if Germany were to be 
asked to wait the longer for the disarmament of others, it was natural that 
she should wish for some modified measure of rearmament in the meanwhile. 
He was afraid that the French were very stiff against this. What was the view 
of His Majesty’s Government? I said that he would know that we were 
strongly opposed to rearmament, but I thought it now impossible to treat 
this subject in compartments. There would need to be an adjustment of 
several points of view if we were to realise agreement as we must this autumn. 
Prince Bismarck said that he was confident that Hitler himself was eminently 
reasonable on matters of disarmament. Dr. Goebbels would be at Geneva 
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as well as Baron von Neurath, and the former was probably as close to Hitler 
as any man in Germany. He hoped, therefore, that there would be oppor- 
tunities for Sir John Simon and myself to meet him. Prince Bismarck would 
do his best to impress upon his Government the need for moderation in their 
demands and for the encouragement of M. Daladier, since he took note of my 
strong personal conviction that the latter was doing his utmost for appease- 
ment in Europe in difficult conditions. 
A. E. 


No. 403 


Sir F. Simon to Lord Tyrrell (Parts) 


No. 1553 [W 10722/40/98] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, September 21, 1933 
My Lord, 

M. Corbin called on me today and I told him that I was leaving for Paris 
tomorrow morning on my way to Geneva and would have the opportunity 
of seeing M. Daladier and M. Paul-Boncour tomorrow afternoon. The 
Ambassador said that the French Government would be most anxious to 
know what was the result of our discussion in yesterday’s Cabinet, which he 
understood had been devoted to the disarmament question as it was left after 
Mr. Eden’s interview with French Ministers earlier in the week.' I thought 
it well to give to the Ambassador some indication of the position which I 
should be taking up at tomorrow’s interview so that he might pass this on in 
advance. 

2. I began by saying that we had been closely studying not only the 
French views as reported to us by Mr. Eden, but the attitude to the question 
expressed to the French by the Italian Government. We were very much 
gratified to find that there was a considerable basis of agreement between 
them, but at the same time important points of difference emerged, and we 
hoped that these would be speedily reconciled. We would do our utmost to 
promote this in the coming conversations and in our communications with 
Rome, for we were convinced that nothing would contribute so surely to 
the promotion of agreed and regulated disarmament as Franco-Italian 
accord on terms to which we could agree. 

3. M. Corbin referred to the French proposals for supervision of arma- 
ments and asked what our attitude was to these suggestions. I said that the 
account which I had read in this morning’s “Times’ was not, I thought, very 
wide of the mark. It would be a mistake to proceed as though agreement on 
the point of supervision, which was after all a procedural question, would in 
itself bring about a Disarmament Convention. The main question after all 
was what was the agreed disarmament which was to be supervised. It was 
for this reason that we stressed the importance of agreement between France 
and Italy on the point of substance. If a common attitude could be reached 
on the substantial issues between France, Italy, the United States, and our- 

1 See Annex to No. 399. 
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selves, and the only barrier to an agreed convention was the method of 
supervision, we should not regard this as necessarily constituting an in- 
superable obstacle, but would consider the proposal sympathetically. We 
were quite prepared to see the British Draft Convention modified in the 
direction of providing for two successive periods, in the first of which the 
Reichswehr would be changed and effectives in different countries organised 
on the new basis, while more substantial measures of disarmament would 
begin to operate only when the second period began. We should have to 
discuss very carefully the length of these periods and get a clear under- 
standing of what would be now agreed to for the second stage. 

4. The Ambassador asked my view as to what would happen if, before the 
second period was reached, there was an infraction of the treaty by any 
Power and he pointedly added that his Government was anxious to know 
what sort of penalty would follow such infraction. I said that there must be 
no misapprehension of the position of the British Government on this point; 
we did not contemplate, and could not undertake, any new commitment in 
the nature of taking part in penal action. Our conception was that the 
Permanent Disarmament Commission would, at suitable intervals, report 
as to the observance of the Convention during the first period. Judgment on 
this matter could not be pronounced by any single State, but would need to 
be the verdict of an impartial body. If the report was that the treaty was 
being duly observed or that any infractions were unimportant or uninten- 
tional or had been corrected, the obligations already entered into by all of 
us for the second period of the Convention would, of course, continue to bind 
all of us. If; on the other hand, the impartial conclusion was that during 
the first period there had been flagrant and deliberate breach and evasion, 
we quite understood that this might be regarded as discharging other parties 
from what would otherwise be their obligations in the second period. This 
was, I considered, the effective way of supporting due observance of the 
Convention and I would not on any account leave our French friends under 
any misapprehension as to our point of view. We had a full appreciation 
of the natural anxieties of France and would firmly co-operate for peace. 
Nothing would be more disastrous than that French public opinion should 
be misled by vague language and nothing would be more opposed to our 
own view of our duty. 

5. As the Ambassador had referred to French public opinion, I added 
some observations as to opinion on this side of the Channel, making three 
points: First, there had been undoubtedly a very great change in the quarters 
previously most sympathetic to Germany, owing to the enthronement of 
Hitlerism and some of its recent manifestations. The very people who might 
have been prepared to be most indulgent to German claims now regarded 
them with quite a new feeling of suspicion. Secondly, I was convinced that 
British public opinion was, for the same reason, fully sympathetic to French 
anxieties. But we held that the way of safety was to be found in our all doing 
our utmost to secure a Disarmament Convention, even of a modified kind. 
We felt that the danger to Europe and the world would be definitely greater 
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if a Disarmament Convention could not be signed at all. The choice was 
between a limitation of armaments by treaty and no new treaty, in which 
latter case the regulation of German armaments might as a practical matter 
become impossible. Lastly, on the subject of supervision, I impressed on the 
Ambassador that there would be a large body of British opinion, and, I 
thought, of American opinion, which would dislike the idea extremely. 
Nobody cared to be searched at the custom-house, even when he had nothing 
in his luggage to which objection could be taken. I realised that if, in the 
new Convention, Germany was to be accorded samples of certain arms which 
she was not now entitled to possess, the argument for effective supervision 
would be greatly strengthened. It had to be remembered that supervision 
was an instrument designed to secure that infraction of the Disarmament 
Treaty did not take place; it did not involve a roving commission into matters 
not provided for. If a country was subject to qualitative limitation, the 
question would be whether in breach of this limitation it had weapons of a 
larger size or a forbidden character. If there were provisions for quantitative 
limitation, the question would be whether the maximum number was 
exceeded—all these things would need to be very closely examined, but 
I repeated, in my view, the first thing was to secure agreement on the sub- 
stance and degree of disarmament. If there was a real prospect of agreement 
on these substantial matters, I did not myself believe that in searching for an 
appropriate scheme of supervision we should encounter a final barrier. | 
Iam, &c., 
Joun SIMON 


No. 404 


Sir 7. Simon to Mr. Murray (Rome) 


No. 809 [W 10810/40/98) 

FOREIGN OFFICE, September 21, 1933 
Sir, 
_ Signor Grandi saw me today, and we had a short conversation on the 
present disarmament position. I gathered that he had not seen the comments 
recently made by the Italian Government on the French proposals. I said 
that we were happy to notice an approximation of view between France and 
Italy, but that there were some serious points of difference. We should like 
to see them reconciled on lines to which we could agree. It followed that the 
question of supervision which the French had raised and to which we under- 
stood Italy assented, was not the only outstanding difficulty. I did not sup- 
pose that the United States would find it easy to accept the sort of super- 
vision which the French had in mind, and it was no less contrary to our own 
inclinations, not because we had anything to hide, but because we had to 
consider its practical working. If, indeed, agreement could be reached on 
the substance of disarmament and the only outstanding question was the 


t The reference appears to be to No. 396. 
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method of supervision, we should approach the solution of this in the most 
sympathetic, spirit, and should not seek to treat it as a necessarily insur- 
mountable obstacle. Signor Grandi did not contribute any material observa- 
tions of his own on the subject, and I inferred that he had called rather with 
the desire of gleaning what might be our general attitude after yesterday’s 
Cabinet. | 

2. Just before leaving, the Ambassador told me that he would be taking 
two months’ leave this autumn and had in mind the plan to pay a visit to 
India, if this raised no objection from the side of the British Government. 
I said that I should tell the Secretary of State for India, but felt sure that 
we should be delighted that he should have the opportunity. He and the 
Signora will, of course, be travelling as private tourists. 

Iam, &c., 
JoHN Simon 


No. 405 


Sir R. Graham (Rome) to Sir F. Simon (Received September 22, 4.20 p.m.) 
No. 274 Telegraphic [C 8422/2092/3) 
ROME, September 22, 1933, 2.25 p.m. 


Signor Suvich whom I saw this morning was reassuring on Austrian 
situation. He considered any German movement unlikely. He said that 
Herr Dollfuss had been compelled to change the form of his Government! in 
order to take the wind out of Nazi sails. Nazi movement attracted the youth 
of Austria against old political parties but Herr Dollfuss would now offer 
counter attraction of his own movement.” 

Signor Suvich showed me French reply to Italian disarmament proposal 

and is himself proceeding to Geneva where he will meet you. Italian Govern- 
ment considered French reply satisfactory. 
I shall see Signor Mussolini early next week. I gather that His Excellency 
favours the idea of a meeting between himself, yourself, M. Paul-Boncour 
and Baron von Neurath at some spot near Italian frontier such as Stresa to 
take place early in October. 

Repeated to Geneva. 


- ! Dr. Dollfuss reconstructed his Ministry on an authoritative and non-party basis on 
September 21. Herr Winkler, the Vice-Chancellor, and other Ministers belonging to the 
Landbund were excluded, and Dr. Dollfuss himself assumed five portfolios. 

2 i.e. the Patriotic Front. 
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Record of a Conversation at the British Embassy (Parts) on September 22, 1933 
at 2.30 p.m. (Received September 25)! 


[W 10812/40/98) 
Present: 
M. Daladier. Sir John Simon. 
M. Paul-Boncour. Mr. Baldwin. 
M. Léger. Mr. Eden. 
M. Massigli. Lord Tyrrell. 
Mr. Campbell. 
Mr. Cadogan. 
Mr. Harvey. 


Sir John Simon opened the proceedings by conveying the thanks of the 
British Cabinet for the fulness and candour of the French Government’s 
previous communication to Mr. Eden.? The French Government would now 
expect to hear the view of His Majesty’s Government, whilst they for their 
part would be interested to learn what further progress the French Govern- 
ment had made in their discussions with the Italian Government and 
Mr. Norman Davis. 

The impression formed by the British Cabinet was that valuable progress 
had been made. His Majesty’s Government strongly held the view that in 
spite of the difficulties and in spite of the policy of certain European countries, 
the way of safety lay in the determination to reach a disarmament conven- 
tion. If there were a final breakdown at Geneva the reactions would be most 
serious, and therefore the very difficulty of the present position constituted 
a further reason for greater efforts, even if the results obtained had to be less 
extensive than previously hoped. His Majesty’s Government had considered 
last Wednesday? the Italian Government’s proposals together with the French 
Government’s reply. They were very gratified to see so considerable an 
approximation between the French and Italians. Some differences of opinion 
on important points evidently still persisted, but His Majesty’s Government 
would do everything in their power to help to reconcile them on lines to 
which His Majesty’s Government could also agree. In particular he wished 
to convey to M. Paul-Boncour his congratulations on the success which he 
had had in bringing the French and Italian Governments closer together. 
He understood that the French Government were expecting a further com- 
munication from Rome, and he would like to ask whether it had been re- 
ceived, and, if so, whether further progress had been registered. 

M. Massigli said that the Italian Government’s reply* had only been 
received that morning. It stated that a further exchange of views would be 


! This record was drawn up by the British representatives for the use of His Majesty’s 
Government. 

2 See No. 399. 3 September 20. 

4 A résumé of this reply is printed as enclosure in No. 410. 
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necessary at a later date when the views of the German Government, as well 
as those of the British Government, were available, but that certain observa- 
tions could be made at once. Taking the pout one by one, M. Massigli 
proceeded :— 


(1) Chemical and Bacteriological Warfare. The Italian Government were in 
agreement with the French Government in desiring prohibition, but 
thought that the question of reprisals raised by the French Govern- 
ment must be reserved. 

(2) Air Bombardment. The Italian Government were also favourable as 
suggested by the French Government to total abolition, but, true to 
their thesis of the interdependence of the three arms, they held that 
there could be no total abolition unless it were accompanied by 
analogous reductions of land and naval armaments (e.g., capital ships, 
heavy guns, tanks). 

(3) Trial Period. The Italian Government agreed. 


Sir John Simon interposed here to remark that that constituted a very big 
point of agreement. He was authorised by His Majesty’s Government to say 
that they were quite prepared to see the British plan modified in this respect 
so as to provide for a trial period of, say, four years, during which the German 
Reichswehr would be converted and changes in effectives brought about as 
proposed, and then a second period during which reductions on the part of 
the other countries would take place. 


M. Massigli proceeded to point 4: Agreement not to exceed actual state 
of armaments during first period. Italian Government agreed with French 
Government that this provision should not affect normal replacements or 
modernisation. 


Sir John Simon observed that of course His Majesty’s Government would 
also accept this provision in principle. The circumstances in Great Britain 
where there had been extreme reductions of material and postponement of 
replacement might make it necessary to ask for some adjustment. 


M. Daladier stated that France was in the same position as she had also 
reduced her programme of replacement and cut down expenditure. 


Sir John Simon said it was a question of getting a comparable basis, since 
one country whose reserves were low would be in an unfair position with 
another one whose stocks had been kept high. Adjustment would be neces- 
sary, but in principle His Majesty’s Government agreed. 


M. Massigli proceeded to point 5: Reduction of effectives in accordance 
with British plan. The Italian Government had confirmed that they did not 
consider it necessary to extend the system of standardisation to overseas 
troops. They also believed that it would be possible to find a settlement of 
the question of para-military and pre-military training. M. Massigli quoted 
one phrase in the Italian reply which was extremely obscure, upon which it 
was agreed further explanation would be necessary. 
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_ Point 6: The naval question. The Italian Government repeated :their. 
readiness to leave the question of revision until the expiration of the 
Washington Treaty. 7 


Sir John Simon interposed that His Majesty’s Government quite agreed 
also. It would be foolish to interfere with existing naval treaties, but at the 
same time they would be very happy to learn that the French and Italian 
Governments had reached agreement on those points on which they had 
remained outside the London treaty.5 


M. Massigli continued to point 8: Permanent Disarmament Commission. 
The Italian Government were examining the French Government’s proposals. 

Point 9: Control. The Italian Government confirmed their readiness to 
accept local periodic and automatic investigations. 


Sir John Simon observed that the French Government would perhaps 
like to learn the result of His Majesty’s:Government’s reflection on this 
subject. Firstly, the conception that there must be contained in the treaty 
machinery for supervision for the observance of the treaty was a principle 
accepted by His Majesty’s Government. The British plan contained such. 
provisions by means of the Permanent Disarmament Commission. But the 
French and Italian Governments contemplated periodic and automatic 
supervision instead of enquiries instituted only on specific complaints. His 
Majesty’s Government had considered this on Wednesday, when the view 
was taken that they fully understood the French Government’s reasons, and: 
if it were found possible to adjust the differences about the degree of dis- 
armament itself, and if the only barrier to an agreed convention were this 
question, then His Majesty’s Government would not regard it as necessarily 
an insuperable obstacle, but would be willing to co-operate in working out 
in detail some form of supervision which would be acceptable to all. They 
did not think, however, that they could make any further declaration yet, 
as they were not yet sure that it was possible to get agreement on the sub- 
stance of disarmament. 


M. Massigli proceeded to point 10: The question of rearmament and 
‘samples’. The terms of the Italian reply were extremely cautious, and, 
indeed, seemed somewhat obscure (see text annexed®). It was not, indeed, at 
all clear to those taking part in the conversation what exactly was meant. 


M. Daladier said it was necessary to distinguish between two periods, one 
of which was of control and the other of reduction. During the first period 
there would be reduction of effectives and the conversion of the German 
Reichswehr. Germany would be changing over in that period from an army 
of 100,000 men to one of larger numbers. During that time she might be 
justly held to be entitled to have in proportion to the larger number of 
effectives a larger quantity of the weapons at present allowed to her. If that 


5 j.e. the Italian claim to parity in tonnage with France. See Volume I in this Series, 
Chapters: III and V. 
6 Not printed. 
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was what Signor Mussolini proposed, the French Government were in agree- 
ment. But if the Italian Government proposed that during the first period 
the German Government should be entitled to prototypes of other arms, then 
the French Government must say emphatically no, for that would be re- 
armament. The French Government preferred to destroy types of armaments 
in the second period rather than allow the German Government to possess 
them. He must be very firm on the question of prototypes, for it was rela- 
tively easy from the point of view of control to see if a country were making 
‘any arms at all of a certain type, but it would be difficult, even impossible, 
to be sure that she was not manufacturing largely in excess of the numbers 
allowed in any given type. 


~ Sir John Simon remarked that it was essential to be clear in regard to the 
various categories of weapons; there were really three kinds: (1) armaments 
‘allowed to Germany under the treaties; (2) armaments which in the Dis- 
armament Convention would ultimately be abandoned by all the signatories; 
‘and (3) the intermediate category, those between the weapons allowed to the 
disarmed States by the treaties and those which the other States would . 
abandon during the second period. For instance, Germany was now allowed 
mobile guns of 105 mm. and no more, whilst it was proposed in the British 
plan that we should agree to abandon guns above 155 mm. What was the 
position for Germany as regards, for instance, guns between 105 mm. and 
455 mm.? Possibly this was the category to which the Italian Government 
referred. | 


“ M. Daladier said that after the period of four years, if the trial period thus 
shown in the Convention was being respected, then the French Government 
would be prepared to go to complete equality of types as soon as possible. If 
they had talked on the previous occasion of 155 mm. guns, it was because 
France had no 105 mm. guns. He was now studying a gun of 105 mm..and, 
if necessary, at the end of the period he would accept that type, although it 
would involve considerable expense. During the first four years’ period, 
however, he could not agree to allow Germany any prototypes. Pressure of 
French public opinion, resulting from recent frontier incidents and refugees’ 
stories, was such that not only he, but no other French Government, could 
at the present time agree to that. 


__Sir John Simon said, while speaking from a first impression, he felt that 
M, Daladier had put the French difficulty in a most clear and reasonable 
way. It was a very important point. The question was rather of the period 
when the indulgence could be offered to Germany rather than the indulgence 
itself. If, in the first period, the treaty was being complied with, then, in the 
second period, the granting of the concession was tolerable, but it was not 
possible at the outset of the first period. The real issue therefore was as to 
the period when the concession could be granted, and there was no question 
of giving Germany a blank negative. 


M. Daladier agreed. 
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Sir John Simon enquired how far that particular point had been made 
clear by the French Government to the Italian Government. 


M. Daladier, referring again to the prototype question, said that a great 
people which possessed the war material allowed by the Versailles Treaty 
was protected from invasion so long as it remained within its own frontiers, 
but if certain very powerful material were allowed, then it could proceed to 
aggression. In the first period he would not give prototypes to Germany, as 
he was afraid that she would exceed the number allowed and then be en- 
abled to attack. When it had been shown that the Convention was being 
satisfactorily and honourably applied, then Germany could have exactly the 
same as France. That equality would be achieved by a reduction on the 
part of France and others to the German level. At the end of the four years 
they would begin by destroying what had not been allowed to Germany 
and therefore it would be illogical to allow to Germany what they themselves 
were going to destroy. 


The Italian Government’s communication had now been gone through to 
the end and Sir John Simon enquired whether he might be furnished with a 
copy, as they were anxious to see how far the latest Italian proposals con- 
flicted with what M. Daladier had said (it was agreed that a summary should 
be furnished, together with quotations of certain obscure passages referred to 
in the record). 


M. Daladier said, however, that he did not believe that there was much 
divergence on this point. A previous telegram from Signor Mussolini had 
seemed to imply that he wished to give Germany prototypes in the first 
period. The French Ambassador had been instructed to question Signor 
Mussolini again on this point and he had then said there had never been any 
question of giving prototypes in the first period. 


Sir John Simon observed that this was very encouraging and he con- 
gratulated the French Government on their success. It was very important 
to be clear on the point, as the phrase ‘prohibited weapons’ might either 
mean those prohibited under the Treaty of Versailles or those to be pro- 
hibited under the new Convention. 


(At this point a short interval of five minutes took place to allow the 
British Ministers to review the position.) 


Sir John Simon said that what M. Daladier had stated was so important 
that he was anxious to make certain that his British colleagues all understood 
it in the same way as he did. He had said at the outset that His Majesty’s 
Government were anxious to do all they could to promote Franco-Italian 
agreement. What M. Daladier had now said was a most important contri- 
bution. All understood M. Daladier’s difficulty in agreeing to any proto- 
types during the first period, and he was very glad to gather that Signor 
Mussolini was not asking for that. The British Ministers understood that if 
the Convention were drawn up to provide for two periods and if it were 
loyally observed, then the French Government would be prepared to see 
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inserted in the agreement suitable provisions to operate only after the first 
period, and, if it had been loyally observed, to grant prototypes of the limited 
class which all would continue to possess and which the Treaty of Versailles 
did not at present allow to Germany. 

Sir John Simon’s impression was that it constituted a very valuable 
advance and they would do all they could to confirm this view with the 
Italian Government and, if possible, to build up an Anglo-Franco-Italo- 
American proposal on that basis, with a view to arriving at a general Con- 
vention. Such a Convention, he would emphasise, must be built at Geneva 
and not elsewhere. 


M. Daladier thanked Sir John Simon for his statement and emphasised 
that what he had said with regard to the position of the French Government 
was definite and final. They would do no less: they could do no more. They 
would not consent to any bargain which was unworthy of the gravity of the 
issue at stake. He had already said that three times in his Cabinet with the 
general approval of his colleagues. That position, moreover, he would be 
prepared to defend before public opinion, but he must again emphasise that 
he could add nothing more to it. 


Mr. Baldwin said that he fully endorsed all that Sir J. Simon had said. 
It was a very important point to see that, if a Convention were reached, the 
loyalty of Germany were assured for four years. 


M. Paul-Boncour said that he wished, as an habitué of Geneva, to make 
an observation. At the conclusion of a recent telegram from Rome reference 
had been made to the desirability of a meeting of the four Ministers for 
Foreign Affairs somewhere in Italy in the vicinity of the Swiss frontier.’ 
Whilst the French Government had no objection in principle to such a 
meeting, they held that the atmosphere of Geneva was essential for a further 
discussion of this particular question, and this was the more necessary as the 
feelings of other nations had to be taken into account. 


M. Daladier said that there was one more question which he was obliged 
to bring up, namely, what guarantees there would be of the observance of the 
Convention. He apologised for bringing up the question, but it was necessary 
to be quite clear. They had before them a dossier giving details of German 
rearmament from which it appeared nothing practically was left of the 
Treaty of Versailles and there had even been infringement of the Treaty of 
Locarno, as there were Nazi garrisons and arms in the Rhineland. Further, 
there was excessive activity in the factories throughout the Reich. France did 
not wish to give the appearance of always complaining, but he believed that 
it was in the interest of Europe as a whole and, indeed, of the world that the 
Convention should be respected. It was necessary to consider what would be 
the consequences for any State (whether France or others) ofa violation. He 
would be unable to get acceptance by French opinion of the new situation 
unless the Convention contained some guarantees. He fully appreciated how 
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delicate this question was for British opinion, but, at the same time, as all 
were going to sign freely he felt that all should naturally agree to accept 
responsibilities. 


_ Sir John Simon said that no apology was needed for raising this question. 
His Majesty’s Government fully shared M. Daladier’s view of the importance 
of the matter. British opinion regarded it both positively and negatively. 
‘Positively the British conception was that it would be impossible to hold the 
signatories bound by their undertakings to reduce armaments in the second 
period if in the first period there had been violations. His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment did not think that a decision as to that could be reached by any one 
Government, and their scheme provided for a-Permanent Disarmament 
Commission charged with the surveillance of its. provisions. If that Com- 
mission in its periodical reports reached the conclusion that the treaty was 
‘being fairly observed, then all would be bound by their signatures to do so [stc] 
and to permit to be done those things which were promised during the second 
period. If, however, the Commission reported that the Convention was not 
being loyally observed, then His Majesty’s Government conceived that the 
obligations of the other signatories would be completely discharged. That, 
in the British opinion, constituted a very strong sanction indeed against 
Germany, as she must necessarily be more anxious than anybody else for the 
second period to begin when she would achieve equality with the other 
nations. So much for the positive view. He was bound to say, however, that 
His Majesty’s Government could not accept new responsibilities in the nature 
of sanctions under the new agreement. Public opinion in England would not 
support it. His Majesty’s Government could offer to co-operate, however, 
in making it quite clear that the second period would only come into force 
if the first period were observed. The gravity of the situation then arising 
would affect His Majesty’s Government as much as the French Government, 
and he did not suggest that they would disregard it or dissociate themselves 
from it, but he could not consider putting anything in the nature of new 
sanctions into the present document. 


Mr. Baldwin said that he had not been in ‘euch with His Majesty’s 
‘Government as he had been on holiday, but he was most grateful for the 
opportunity of taking part in the present conversations. The subject in 
question had been on his mind during his holiday, and he would be seeing 
the Prime Minister on Sunday,’ and would doubtless also be giving his view to 
the Cabinet. He saw great difficulty from the British point of view in in- 
cluding sanctions in the Convention. In his view no nation was likely to 
break the Convention except Germany. Inno other country was there any 
desire for war. Any sanction would therefore appear to be aimed against 
Germany, and against her alone; and it might make acceptance therefore by 
Germany difficult. But if the Convention were signed by Germany the neces- 
sity for a very real supervision became paramount. If, in the first period, it 
could be proved to the other signatories that Germany was rearming, then 
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a new situation would immediately arise, which Europe would have to face.. 
He could not conceive that European countries were going to allow one 
country to convert Europe once again into a butcher’s shop. If that situation 
arose, His Majesty’s Government would have to consider it very seriously, 
but that situation had not yet arisen. But a grave situation might have to be. 
faced, and he could not believe that British statesmen would be behindhand 
in making the most sincere efforts for the maintenance of peace. 


M. Daladier said that he regretted to have to make the statement that he 
was about to make. It was a matter which went beyond his personal respon- 
sibility, and he could not take a decision without the full Council of Ministers, 
presided over by the President of the Republic. In his personal opinion, 
however, he believed that the work which they had done would be useless 
unless some guarantee was included in the Convention. With the experience 
before their eyes of the breach of engagements which was going on in 
Germany, he did not believe that the Disarmament Convention could be 
contemplated unless the violation of the Convention were to be made the 
object of sanctions. For weeks they had known that even the Locarno 
Treaty had been broken; yet no one took any action. A fortiori, when the 
Convention was signed, if he could not tell the country that in case of viola- 
tion there would be grave consequences to the violator, he doubted if it 
could be accepted, or if he personally would feel justified in urging accep- 
tance. How could Germany be mortified if the Convention provided for 
sanctions? France would not object if sanctions were provided against a 
possible breach by France. If France violated the Convention, he for his part 
would readily agree that she should be subjected to sanctions. France would 
be discredited if she broke her word, and if she did that it would be perfectly 
right that she should be subjected to sanctions. He earnestly hoped that the 
Convention would contain provisions for dealing with infringements, for 
without that he feared that it would be only another scrap of paper. He 
earnestly asked the British Ministers to reflect further, as he would do. 


Sir John Simon said he wished to obtain a clearer view of what was in- 
volved. Would M. Daladier say what exactly he meant in speaking of 
‘guarantees’ for the new Convention? A guarantee usually meant some 
additional security offered by the party giving his promise. What was meant 
here was not that, but some prospective penalty imposed on the offender by. 
the others. The treaty would have to be signed by some fifty or sixty States, 
some of whom would be in the League and some not; what penalty imposed 
by them was contemplated ? 


-M. Daladier said there was no obscurity in his mind. There were guarantees 
of different kinds. Firstly, each signatory would become free, but that in 
itself was not a sufficient guarantee, as in the actual state of industry only a 
few months would be necessary for manufacturing guns, tanks and aircraft 
in large numbers, and therefore the nations who violated the treaty would 
have a considerable start over the others; that was an individual guarantee. 
Secondly, there was the collective guarantee by which all would decide to 
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break off economic and even diplomatic relations with the violating nation 
so as to call the attention of world opinion, including that of the country in 
question, to the gravity of the issue, and, thirdly, if, in spite of that, steps were 
not taken to stop the violation complained of, they should all declare their 
readiness to impose acceptance, if necessary by force. Otherwise there would 
be a confused period which would only be of advantage to the violating 
nation. For M. Daladier a convention without such provisions would be 
useless. Why should Germany be upset by such provisions? Surely they were 
a natural measure, the more so since the Disarmament Conference itself was 
called very largely at Germany’s request? 


Sir John Simon said that all that M. Daladier had stated would receive 
most careful consideration by His Majesty’s Government, but he would like 
to know whether he really thought that such guarantees should be defined 
and put in the document as part of the contract of each signatory? 


M. Daladier said that if His Majesty’s Government gave guarantees he 
did not know what other nations would refuse. 


M. Paul-Boncour interposed to point out that M. Daladier was not 
raising a new question, but making a great concession, which represented a 
very different thing from what France had asked in her plan for mutual 
assistance. The present Government was much more modest in its demands 
and he would ask Sir John Simon to make this clear to His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. 


M. Daladier said that it was on these very grounds that he was being 
attacked in France and accused of abandoning security and endangering his 
country. It must be clearly understood that he had come to the very end of 
all possible concessions. It was a vital point. Since the Protocol of Geneva 
France had constantly reduced her demands and had abandoned one condi- 
tion after another. France had now gone to the limit of concession and could 
go no further. 


M. Paul-Boncour said that he thought many other nations would be found 
at Geneva to share the French opinion as to the importance of sanctions. 


Mr. Eden, referring to the suggestion that this demand represented a 
concession from the original French position, observed that from the British 
point of view it was rather different. M. Paul-Boncour’s plan had been 
described as one of concentric circles, in which His Majesty’s Government 
would occupy the outside position. The present proposals reduced everything 
to one single circle. 


M. Daladier said that he had a Cabinet meeting tomorrow, which would 
be mainly concerned with financial questions, but he proposed to call a 
Cabinet later on in the week to consider the disarmament question and that 
then a further exchange of views might take place after both Governments 
had given the matter further consideration. 


Sir John Simon said that he would like to be sure that they were suspend- 
ing the conversations with a common object in view. Undoubted progress 
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had been made, which he would report to his colleagues. He would not him- 
self regard the last difficulty which had arisen as throwing a shadow over the 
proceedings. The value of the meeting was very great, as it was very im- 
portant to get quickly to the best position they could before the reopening of 
the conference. 


M. Daladier fully agreed. 


M. Paul-Boncour said in conclusion that it was probable that Germany 
would again at Geneva claim that she was alone disarmed in a highly- 
armed Europe, and that then the French Government would be obliged to 
produce their dossier. He would be very glad to know if His Majesty’s 
Government had examined that information and if he could be furnished with 
their views, as he did not wish to do anything of which they were not aware. 


Sir John Simon said that they had been very hard pressed in England 
lately as the Ministers had only recently returned from their holidays. The 
matter had not been dealt with at the Cabinet last Wednesday, when they 
had discussed disarmament, and he was not able yet to say when it would 
come up. It would, however, receive consideration. 


No. 407 


Record of a Meeting at the Quai d’ Orsay at 5.15 p.m. on September 22, 1933 
(Received September 25)! 


[W 10812/40/98] 
Present: 
M. Paul-Boncour. Mr. Norman Davis. Sir John Simon. 
M. Massigli. Mr. Hugh Wilson. Mr. Eden. 
M. Jean Paul-Boncour. Mr. Marriner. Lord Tyrrell. 
Mr. Dulles. Mr. Cadogan. 


At M. Paul-Boncour’s request M. Massigli gave a short résumé for 
Mr. Norman Davis’s benefit of the conversations which had taken place on 
the 18th September, and earlier this afternoon at His Majesty’s Embassy.? 


M. Paul-Boncour observed that on most of the substantial points relating 
to disarmament the Italian point of view approximated to the French. The 
point in regard to which there was most doubt concerning the Italian 
attitude was that relating to ‘samples’. He was unable as yet to say that the 
Italian view on this point coincided exactly with the French, but from ex- 
planations which had been obtained through the French Ambassador in 
Rome it seemed at least that this was the case. 

With regard to the offer made this afternoon by M. Daladier to allow the 
Germans during the second period of the Convention to acquire what had 
been called the intermediary categories of weapons, i.e., those which were 


! This record was drawn up by the British representatives for the use of His Majesty’s 
Government. 2 See Annex to No. 399 and No. 406. 
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more powerful than the weapons now allowed them under the Treaty of 
‘Versailles, but not including the weapons which would be prohibited to all 
the signatories by the end of the period of the Convention, M. Paul-Boncour 
emphasised that this offer was, of course, subject to a satisfactory anon eh 
the two questions of supervision and sanctions. 


Mr. Norman Davis observed that the Italian attitude was very important, 
as presumably the Italian Government would not advance proposals without 
some hope of their proving ultimately acceptable to Germany. In his view 
it would only be logical to allow Germany to have such weapons as the Con- 
vention would allow to other signatories. There might be some difficulty in 
getting American public opinion to accept this, but the difficulty would: be 
less if it were a question of only allowing these arms to Germany after a four- 
year period of supervision had shown that she was observing the treaty. 
Mr. Davis enquired what proposals had been made in regard to aircraft, and 
M. Massigli explained the French attitude as outlined to Mr. Eden on the 
18th September. Mr. Davis observed that this question was more vital to 
European nations than it was to the United States, and the United States 
Government would do their best to conform to anything that was acceptable 
to the European nations. Referring to the separate quotas allotted by the 
United Kingdom Draft Convention to the various British Dominions, he said 
that he personally could see no objection, but it would be necessary to find 
some way of making it acceptable to public opinion in the United States. 


Sir John Simon observed that the broad impression made upon him by 
the conversations was that, as regards disarmament, progress had been made. 
The French had made proposals of substance, and considerable agreement 
had been achieved between the French and Italian Governments. 


Mr. Norman Davis agreed with this view. 


Sir John Simon continued that it was, nevertheless, necessary to face 
further difficulties; how were we to deal with the question of supervision, that 
is to say, what kind of system of supervision should be employed, and how 
were we to deal with the question of the consequences of possible violation of 
the Convention? 


Mr. Norman Davis observed that the latter question was really the crux 
of the whole problem. 


M. Paul-Boncour thanked Sir John Simon for his statement. He observed 
that as regards disarmament he had some hopes of success, but he would 
emphasise that the concessions made by the French Government were 
dependent on the solution of the questions of supervision and violation. On 
the question of supervision he thought that a basis of agreement was already 
discernible. 


Sir John Simon restated the view of the British Government with regard 
to supervision in the same terms which he had employed earlier in the 
afternoon. as. k 
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Mr,.Norman Davis said that Sir John Simon’s statement was very im- 
portant, and he was encouraged to find that some progress had been made. 


M. Paul-Boncour said that while the question of supervision was a vital 
one, the question of violations was no less important for the French Govern- 
ament, who were bound to be faced by their public opinion with the question, 
what would happen in the event of violation? He added that Signor Musso- 
lini had agreed that the Convention must provide specific measures to be 
taken in case of violation. 


Mr, Norman Davis said that the question of sanctions presented great 
difficulty to the United States Government. If the American Government 
were tO agree to measures for disarmament and were to join in a system of 
supervision and were then asked to agree to join in punitive measures in case 
of violation, he feared it would be impossible to secure acceptance by American 
opinion. The French Government really wanted two things: firstly, to deter- 
mine the rights of all the signatories in the case of a violation, and secondly, 
to determine what action should be taken by all or some of the signatories. 
It was this latter question that presented so much difficulty to the United 
States. 


- .M. Paul-Boncour said that Mr. Davis had put the question in its proper 
light. It was not sufficient to say that in the case of violation all the signatories 
would regain their freedom of action. It was really a question of taking steps 
to restore the situation and he wanted to know what would be the attitude 
of the signatories in regard to that question. 

_ Mr. Norman Davis suggested that his Government might be able to give 
very strong moral backing and referred in this connexion to the statement 
which he had made at Geneva last May when he had announced that his 
Government would not interfere with steps taken against an aggressor and 
would not attempt to aid an aggressor. 


Sir John Simon observed that Mr. Davis had just referred to what was 
known as Part 1 of the Draft Convention which was applicable to breaches 
of the Kellogg Pact, and he enquired whether Mr. Davis meant that these 
provisions might be extended to apply to violations of the Disarmament 
Convention. 


Mr. Norman Davis said that that was his intention, but he explained that 
he was only making a personal suggestion and would have to consult his 
Government. 


M. Paul-Boncour doubted whether this would really be a solution. He 
was not concerned to find any exact formula, but what was necessary was a 
decision of principle that, in case of a violation, action would be taken to- 
enforce the Convention. Signor Mussolini seemed to concur in this point 
of view. | | | 

Mr. Norman Davis said that on this question there had always been a 
divergence of view between the United Kingdom and the United States, on 
the one hand, and many of the Continental countries, on the other. He felt 
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that any honourable nation would be inclined to take action in case of a 
violation whether or not it were specifically bound to do so by the terms of 
the Convention itself. 


M. Paul-Boncour objected that that argument would not impress French 
public opinion. He quite realised that it would be impossible to find a 
formula immediately, but he hoped that the Governments might reflect 
upon the question. 

Sir John Simon said that if he had understood Mr. Davis aright, the idea 
would be that there might be inserted in the Convention itself a declaration 
to the effect that any violation of it, formally established by the Permanent 
Disarmament Commission, would constitute a matter of vital concern to all 
signatories and consequently that, in the event of such violation, the signa- 
tories would be bound to meet in consultation to decide on what attitude 
should be taken up to maintain the provisions of the treaty. It might be 
added that all the provisions of Part 1 of the Convention would be applicable 
in such a case. He agreed that this was a very serious question, which must 
be carefully considered. 

Mr. Norman Davis observed that at the conversation in June last there 
had been much discussion of the question of supervision, but that at that date 
the question of sanctions had not been raised. He enquired of M. Paul- 
Boncour whether French public opinion would not see in a proper system of 
supervision a sufficient degree of security. 


M. Paul-Boncour reminded Mr. Davis that much had happened since the 
June conversations to disquiet opinion in France, and it was more than ever 
difficult now to get French people to agree that we should proceed with 
disarmament in face of German rearmament. 


Some discussion then ensued on the form of the communiqué and on what 
was to be said to representatives of the press. It was generally agreed that it 
was most important to avoid giving the impression that a deadlock had been 
produced by the fact that this question of violations had been left in suspense. 

Sir John Simon said that, for his part, he did not propose to make any 
statement to the British press on this particular point. 


No. 408 


Sir R. Lindsay (Washington) to Sir F. Simon (Received October 11) 
No. 1288 [W 11440/117/98] 
WASHINGTON, September 23, 1933 
_ His Majesty’s Ambassador at Washington presents his compliments to His 
Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, and has the honour 
to transmit to him copy of a memorandum from the United States Depart- 
ment of State, dated the 22nd September, respecting the contemplated 
building by the United States of four 6-inch gun cruisers.! 

1 Mr. Osborne telegraphed a summary of this memorandum to the Foreign Office on the 
night of September 22-23. ' 
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ENCLOsuRE IN No. 408 
Memorandum 


WASHINGTON, September 22, 1933 


The American Government has given careful consideration to the azde- 
mémoire left by the British Chargé d’Affaires on September 14, with regard 
to the contemplated building by the United States of four 6-inch gun 
cruisers of 10,000 tons displacement. While recognizing that such construc- 
tion is entirely within the terms of the London Treaty, the British Government 
nevertheless indicated the hope that the laying down of any 6-inch gun 
cruisers larger than those now in existence might be deferred during the life 
of the Disarmament Conference, or at least pending a further exploration of 
the qualitative limitations of future ships. More specifically, inquiry was 
made as to whether the American Government would be willing to forego the 
laying down of such ships, pending a discussion between the Governments of 
Great Britain, Japan and the United States, if the Japanese Government 
would agree to do the same. 

In deciding to increase its navy at the present time, and in particular to 
construct a certain number of 6-inch gun cruisers of the maximum permitted 
displacement—a program which was publicly announced as far back as 
mid-June, and was followed by the actual awarding of contracts on 
August 3—the American Government was actuated by the two-fold desire 
of (a) more nearly approaching the Treaty limits agreed upon at London, and 
(5) rounding out its fleet to meet its particular needs. The fact that the 
Japanese Government had already begun the construction of two 8,500-ton 
cruisers waS not a determining consideration. The American building 
program was based on the conviction, often restated, that within the total 
limitations for specific categories each Power should remain free to choose 
the unit tonnage best suited to its individual circumstances. On this basis, 
the American Government has never sought to question Great Britain’s 
desire to build as large a number of cruisers within her tonnage maximum as 
she deemed necessary, and has, in fact, not demurred at accepting a con- 
siderable numerical inferiority in this class of ship. Conversely, it has felt 
that it could not legitimately be criticised for wishing to build cruisers of a 
size more closely adapted to its special needs. Nor would it thereby increase 
its expenditures, for it has been calculated that the total cost of construction 
and operation would be less if the tonnage available were utilized in building 
a smaller number of large cruisers (despite their greater individual cost) than 
a larger number of smaller vessels. 

Reference was made in the British aide-mémoire to a discussion held on 
February 11, 1930, during the Naval Conference at London, wherein 
Mr. Stimson was quoted as doubting the probability of the American 
Government actually building 6-inch gun cruisers of the maximum size 
allowed. It would seem that such a statement—which parenthetically was 
not recorded in the memorandum of conversation prepared by the American 
delegation—could only be viewed as an expression of personal expectation 
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rather than a statement of considered policy. The records in the Department 
of State show that during the course of the London Conference the American 
delegates insisted that the contemplated division of the cruiser category into 
sub-categories should be by caliber of guns only and without tonnage 
differentiation, and that they opposed every suggestion for a unit limitation 
below 10,000 tons. In particular, Mr. Stimson, on February 20, 1930, 
explained his rejection of the British proposal for limiting 6-inch gun cruiser 
tonnage to 7,000 tons on the ground that the maintenance of the larger 
tonnage had been the basis for American agreement to reducing the number 
of 8-inch gun cruisers from twenty-one to eighteen. Furthermore, the 
testimony offered in the public hearings connected with the ratification of 
the London Treaty can have left no doubt as to the American Government’s 
intention of concentrating at least a portion of its 6-inch gun cruiser tonnage 
in vessels approximating the maximum allowed unit tonnage. 

It is difficult therefore to understand the suggestion of the British Govern- 
ment that the construction of 6-inch gun cruisers of large displacement 
would constitute the beginning of a new form of competitive building which 
might have as its result an increase in British total tonnage requirements. 
This suggestion appears to be based on the theory that the maintenance of a 
definite Treaty ratio requires a matching not merely of total tonnages within 
categories, but of unit characteristics, vessel for vessel. Such a theory seems 
contrary to the principle on which the London Naval Treaty was based, 
namely, that the method of limiting total tonnages by defined category, 
without attempting to limit numbers or unit characteristics within the 
category, was the best, if indeed not the only practicable, way of reconciling 
divergent national needs and policies within the mathematical requirements 
of comparative treaty ratios. 

It would not be amiss, furthermore, to point out that the annual naval 
programs of both Great Britain and Japan since the London Conference 
have manifestly been designed to assure to those Powers the approximate 
naval strengths permitted by the treaty. In doing so, both countries have 
legitimately built or planned vessels of varying unit characteristics in accor- 
dance with their particular needs. Except in the case of cruisers of sub- 
category A, the construction of which had already been authorized in 1929, 
the United States until recent months has failed to build in any category an 
annual tonnage even approaching the quota necessary to bring the total up 
to the treaty limits. Even the recent belated program would still leave the 
United States in 1936 more than 150,000 tons short of treaty limits. 

A major reason for this delay was the hope of the United States that the 
Disarmament Conference might result in an agreement drastically reducing 
armaments, both on land and at sea. Throughout the Conference this Govern- 
ment has been pressing for measures of actual disarmament. President 
Hoover’s proposal of June 1932 urged an immediate quantitative reduction in 
all naval categories, ranging from 25 to 33 per cent. These suggestions 
proved unacceptable to the British Government, which, in the following 
month, advanced a proposal for purely qualitative reductions in the case of 
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future naval construction, meanwhile leaving existing tonnage untouched. 
During the autumn of 1932 efforts were made in informal conversations 
between Mr. Norman Davis and the British Government to reconcile the 
divergencies between the two plans, but without success. 

The American Government stands ready at any time to explore—either 
directly with the British Government or jointly with other interested Powers 
—ways and means to effect further naval reductions, and in particular to 
assure the success of the Conference of 1935. But, in view of the circum- 
stances set forth, the American Government, while fully appreciating the 
friendly spirit in which the British suggestions were made, does not see its 
way at the present time to alter its delayed naval construction program or 
to suspend the laying down of the four cruisers under reference.' 


1 This memorandum is printed in Foreign Relations of the United States, 1933, vol. i, 
pp. 386-8. 


No. 409 


United Kingdom Delegate (Geneva) to Foreign Office 
(Recetved September 26) 


No. 183 [W 10856/40/98] 
GENEVA, September 24, 1933 


The United Kingdom delegate to the League of Nations presents his 
compliments, and has the honour to transmit a record of a conversation with 
Signor Aloisi on the 23rd instant respecting disarmament. 


ENCLOSURE IN No. 409 


Record of a Conversation between the Secretary of State and Signor Aloisi at the 
Hotel Beau Rivage, Geneva, September 23, 1933 


Signor Aloisi came to see me this morning at 11.30. Mr. Eden was also 
present. 

I told Signor Aloisi that in our conversations with French Ministers in 
Paris we had touched on the exchange of views which is taking place 
between the Italian and French Governments and which, to our great 
satisfaction, appeared to be taking a favourable course. 

I told him that there was one point of great importance on which the 
French Government themselves did not seem to be quite confident that they 
understood Signor Mussolini’s real point of view, and that was the question 
of allowing ‘samples’ to Germany. As he knew, the French Government had 
demanded that there should be a ‘trial period’ lasting perhaps four years, 
and that the actual reductions of war material should not begin until that 
period had elapsed. The point on which the French Government, and in 
fact I myself was not quite clear, was whether Signor Mussolini, when he 
indicated the necessity of allowing Germany to have certain ‘samples’ or 
‘prototypes’, intended that this concession should become operative in the 
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first or ‘trial’ period. I observed that there were really three categories of 
arms: there were the arms already prohibited to Germany by the Peace 
Treaty; at the other extreme there were the arms which we should all 
propose to abandon by virtue of the present Convention; but there was an 
intermediate category of arms more powerful than those now allowed to 
Germany, but which we should all propose to retain ourselvés. The French 
Ministers had indicated that eventually they would concede that Germany 
should be allowed to have arms of this type, but they were emphatic in 
declaring that they could not allow such a concession to operate during the 
first period of the Convention; it would only come into force at the beginning 
of the second period. I thought I could say on behalf of my Government that 
they would find equal difficulty in agreeing that during the first period of the 
Convention Germany should be allowed to rearm in any way.: The French 
Ministers had informed me that although the position was not entirely clear, 
they had reason to believe that Signor Mussolini would agree with them that 
the grant of ‘samples’ to Germany could only take place during the second 
period, but I enquired whether Signor Aloisi could tell me definitely whether 
this were so or no. 

Signor Aloisi thought the intention of the Italian Government had been 
that even during the first period Germany might be allowed to have some at 
least of the types of weapon at present prohibited to her. He explained that 
the Italian proposals had been drawn up with a view to finding a basis of 
agreement which could be acceptable to Germany as well as to France. The 
German Government felt very keenly the discrimination that was made 
against them in the matter of types of weapons, and the Italian Government 
had thought that it would be necessary to make some concession on this head 
even during the first period. They had not conceived that Germany would 
be at once entitled to possess weapons of all the types to be retained eventually 
by the signatories of the Convention, but that she might, for instance, be 
allowed to have at least a number of small tanks (he mentioned 3 tons as a 
limit) and a few fighter-aeroplanes. He added that his Government were by 
no means determined to be uncompromising on this point, but that they had 
felt that some concession of this nature would be necessary to secure German 
acceptance. He emphasised that his Government were as anxious as His 
Majesty’s Government to prevent German rearmament if that were possible. 

I repeated that I had the impression that the French would resist this to 
the last, and I added that I foresaw the utmost difficulty in making such a 
proposal acceptable to British public opinion. I suggested that there might 
possibly be other means of winning German acceptance, for instance—I only 
threw this out as a personal suggestion—there might be room for negotiation 
on the point of duration of the periods; for example, if the first period were to 
be reduced to three years and the second to be extended to five years that 
might make German acceptance easier, for in that event the period of dis- 
crimination against them would be shortened. Signor Aloisi agreed that it 
might be possible to find some compromise of this nature. He for his part 
suggested another alternative, which would be to divide the first period of 
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four years into two periods of two years each; during the first two years 
Germany would remain as she is, and during the second two years she might 
be allowed certain ‘samples’ of the nature he had indicated. I said that at 
first sight this plan would have the appearance of being unnecessarily com- 
plicated, and I thought it would be better, if we had to try and find a 
compromise, to begin with the idea of shortening the first period, and with 
this Signor Aloisi professed himself to be in agreement. 

I then informed Signor Aloisi of what the French Ministers had said to us 
in Paris on the subject of the provision of sanctions in case of violation of the 
Convention, and I asked him whether this point had been put to his Govern- 
ment and whether they had formed an opinion on it. 

Signor Aloisi said that the Disarmament Convention would be negotiated 
here at Geneva under the auspices of the League of Nations, and his Govern- 
ment thought that in case of violation the ordinary sanctions of the Covenant 
should be applied. He mentioned Article 16, but I pointed out that Article 16 
would not necessarily apply, though presumably it might be possible for a 
signatory to invoke Article 11 or Article 15. Signor Aloisi said that that was 
what he had meant. 

I told His Excellency of Mr. Norman Davis’s suggestion as to the possi- 
bility of making Part 1 of the Convention applicable not only to breach or 
threat of breach of the Kellogg Pact, but also to infractions of the Disarma- 
ment Convention. Signor Aloisi said that this was also an interesting idea 
and might be explored further. 

In conclusion, I begged Signor Aloisi to convey to Signor Mussolini an 
expression of the gratification with which His Majesty’s Government had 
taken note of the rapprochement between the Italian and French Governments. 
Any such rapprochement was extremely welcome to us and we desired to 
congratulate Signor Mussolini on the part which he had taken in bringing it 
about, and to wish him all success in his efforts. 

Signor Aloisi promised to convey my message and at the same time to 
submit to his Government the particular points to which I had drawn his 
attention. 


No. 410 


Lord Tyrrell (Paris) to Sir 7. Stmon (Received September 26) 
No. 1358 [W 1081/40/98] 
PARIS, September 25, 1933 
Sir, 

In my despatch No. 1329! of the 18th September I had the honour to 
enclose the text of the French reply to Signor Mussolini’s proposals on the 
subject of disarmament. I have now the honour to enclose a résumé of an 
Italian aide-mémoire communicated to the French Ambassador in Rome on 
the 21st September in reply to the French communication in question. 
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2. The résumé of the Italian reply was handed to the British Ministers 
during the conversations at His Majesty’s Embassy on the 22nd September, 
and reference is made to it in the record of those conversations.? It is un- 
necessary to add that the document is strictly confidential. | 

3. A copy of the enclosure in this despatch has been communicated to the 
British Delegation at Geneva. 

I have, &c., 
TYRRELL 
2 See No. 406. 


ENCLOSURE IN No. 410 
Résumé dun Atde-mémoire italien en date du 21 Septembre 1933 


Aprés avoir constaté, lui aussi, pour sa part, les ‘possibilités trés intéres- 
santes de progrés substantiel qu’impliquent les points de vues [sic] formulés 
de part et d’autre’, et indiqué que ‘d’autres précisions seront nécessaires en 
rapport avec les considérations qui pourront étre mises en avant par les autres 
Puissances intéressées et en premier lieu par |’Allemagne et la Grande- 
Bretagne’, le Gouvernement italien indique que de nouveaux progrés pour- 
ront étre faits dans les entretiens entre délégations 4 Genéve ou dans des 
conversations par la voie diplomatique. Il donne ensuite les précisions 
sulvantes: | 

1. Guerre chimique et bactériologigue. Il n’y a plus qu’a préciser |’accord 
qui s’était déja manifesté 4 la Conférence ‘surtout en ce qui concerne la 
nécessité de sanctions. Le Gouvernement italien espére que cet accord sera 
conciliable avec les principes exprimés 4 ce sujet par d’autres délégations, 
surtout l’allemande et la britannique.’ 

Le droit de représailles ‘ne devrait inclure, en tout cas, aucune substitu- 
tion a la préparation préventive de l’exercice de ce droit.’ 

2. Le Gouvernement italien ‘n’aurait aucune difficulté a étendre sa pro- 
position de l’interdiction du bombardement des populations civiles — pour 
la premiére période — jusqu’a l’interdiction de tout bombardement aérien 
et des aéronefs de bombardement, si cette forme trés importante de désarme- 
ment était accompagneée, suivant le principe de l’interdépendance, par des 
réductions analogues de gros matériel de guerre terrestre et naval. 

‘Comme, d’autre part, ces réductions n’ont pas paru possible dés a 
présent a certaines Puissances, ni pour le matériel terrestre, ni pour le 
matériel naval, le Gouvernement italien a été obligé de limiter ses proposi- 
tions concernant I’aviation 4 l’abolition du bombardement des populations 
civiles.’ 

‘Le Gouvernement italien est naturellement d’accord, conformément au 
point de vue qui a toujours été le sien, 4 ce que l’abolition de l’aviation de 
bombardement soit envisagée pour la seconde période, d’aprés les exigences 
techniques et le principe de l’interdépendance.’ 

3. Aprés avoit rappelé qu’il était d’accord pour ‘un commencement de 
réalisation plus substantielle’ de désarmement, le Gouvernement italien 
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confirme son adhésion au principe de la période d’épreuve ‘permettant de 
réaliser dés maintenant, sinon ces résultats importants, du moins ceux que 
les circonstances du moment actuel permettent.’ 

‘Il espére que son attitude donnera plus tard les résultats plus complets 
qui, seuls, peuvent étre considérés comme un accomplissement positif des 
obligations des traités.’ 

4. ‘Le Gouvernement italien confirme le principe de la limitation des 
armements au niveau actuel, sauf les décisions définitives sur la question’ 
des quotes-parts de matériels défensifs 4 allouer aux Puissances ex-ennemies. 
D’autre part, le contingentement des fabrications et des acquisitions d’armes 
ne doit pas entraver les programmes de modernisation et de remplace- 
ment, y compris les fortifications. 

5. Le Gouvernement italien confirme qu’il ne demande pas |’extension 
aux forces d’outre-mer de l’uniformisation des types d’armées. I] est 
d’accord pour espérer une solution satisfaisante des problémes relatifs aux 
polices et aux formations paramilitaires et prend acte des dispositions 
exprimées par le Gouvernement francais au sujet du point de vue italien 
relatif aux prémilitaires. 

‘En ce qui concerne les chiffres d’effectifs et la durée du service, le Gou- 
vernement italien observe que la question du rapport entre les forces 
italiennes et francgaises, y compris certaines forces d’outre-mer, devrait étre 
éventuellement envisagée en tenant compte des chiffres d’effectifs qui 
seront attribués aux autres Etats.’ 

6. Question d’une quote-part de mateériels défensifs 4 allouer aux Etats 
ex-ennemis (voir plus loin). 

7. Accord pour Il’ajournement des négociations navales. 

8. Les amendements francais concernant les votes de la Commission 
Permanente du Désarmement sont a |’étude. 

g. Partant du plan britannique, le Gouvernement italien ‘est prét, pour 
sa part, a étudier une modification de la partie de ce plan concernant le 
contréle de l’application des dispositions de la Convention (plan britan- 
nique, Nos. 69-87), dans le sens de donner au contréle sur place un 
caractére régulier, périodique et automatique.’ 

10. Aucune observation sur les conditions dans lesquelles la Conférence 
du Désarmement reprendrait I’étude du probléme en 1938. 


Aprés s’étre félicité de l’esprit de compréhension qu’ont montré les deux 
Gouvernements, le Gouvernement italien prie également, en toute franchise 
et amitié, le Gouvernement frangais “de considérer que, si la rigidité envers 
les nations désarmées de par les traités pourrait étre pleinement justifiée 
dans le cas de |’adoption de mesures effectives de désarmement des 
matériels de la part des nations puissamment armées, elle ne peut que 
perdre, avec |’ajournement de cette mesure, une partie sensible de sa base 
morale et politique. Ces considérations ne sauraient du reste infirmer 
Popportunité d’exclure les armes puissantes — qui selon le point de vue 
italien coincident avec les armes spécifiquement offensives—le but final 
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de tous les Etats sans exception devant demeurer celui de !’allégement des 
charges et des dangers des armements.’ 

“Le Gouvernement italien souhaite qu’il soit possible, aussitét que les 
Gouvernements britannique et allemand auront fait connaitre leurs re- 
marques, d’aboutir, d’accord avec les intéressés, 4 des déterminations 
tenant compte des traités, de la sécurité commune, de la déclaration des 
cinq Puissances du 11 décembre 1932 et qui puissent se réaliser dans 
Patmosphére du Pacte a Quatre.’ 


No. 411 


United Kingdom Delegate (Geneva) to Foreign Office 
(Received September 28) 


No. 185 [W 10997/40/98] 


GENEVA, September 27, 1933 


The United Kingdom delegate to the League of Nations presents his 
compliments, and has the honour to transmit a record of a conversation 
between the Secretary of State and Herr von Neurath respecting disarma- 
ment. 


ENCLOsURE IN No. 411 


Record of a Conversation between the Secretary of State and Herr von Neurath at the 
Hotel Beau Rivage [sic], Geneva, September 23, 1933 


I went to see Herr von Neurath at the Carlton Parc Hotel here this 
evening. Mr. Eden accompanied me. 

After some preliminary conversation I suggested that we might try to 
ascertain what was the common ground between us as to the nature of any 
Disarmament Convention which might now be possible, and then we should 
see where the main differences lay. Herr von Neurath agreed and began by 
saying that the supervision over armaments which the Convention would 
provide must not be applied exclusively to Germany, but must be of general 
application. I agreed. He went on to say that though this principle was 
agreed, he found some difficulty in seeing how it would work out 1n practice. 
What would there be in the case of, say, France for the Permanent Dis- 
armament Commission to supervise when the treaty was signed? France was 
not proposing to reduce her armaments at the first stage, but only undertook 
not to increase them. Then would it not be necessary to have a list of the 
quantities of each kind which France had now by means of which a check 
could be kept to prevent any increase? I said that there would be matters to 
check in the first period when the system of effectives was being modified and, 
of course, there would be much to supervise later on. But I agreed that the 
details of the machinery of supervision needed to be carefully thought out 
and, in the meantime, confirmed that the principle of supervision must be 
applied generally. He said that the French seemed to regard supervision as 
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directed to searching for any possible infractions of the Treaty of Versailles. 
I replied that in my conception supervision in the new Convention would be 
for the purpose of establishing that undertakings in the new Convention 
were duly observed, e.g., if Germany was not to have guns above a certain 
calibre, the supervision would ascertain that she had not any. 

I then mentioned the proposal that the new Convention should provide for 
two stages, say, of four years each, in the second of which the substantial 
disarmament provided for would take place, and enquired whether Herr von 
Neurath accepted this suggestion in principle. He said that he did, but added 
that in his view it was absolutely necessary that the provisions for disarma- 
ment in the second stage should be contained in the Convention itself so as to 
be binding from the start. I entirely agreed and said that we fully realised 
that Germany would not be satisfied with a Convention which provided only 
for the first stage and then left what was to be done later on to be discussed 
and arranged when the first stage was over. This, therefore, was a second 
point on which we were at one. 

We then discussed the question of ‘samples’. Herr von Neurath said that 
what Germany wanted was a limited number of samples of the weapons 
which were now prohibited to her under the Treaty of Versailles, but which 
would be retained by those who at present possessed them (the intermediate 
category of the three) in the first pertod; when the second period arrived 
Germany would expect to have these weapons in adequate measure. I replied 
that the suggestion that Germany should be allowed any measure of re- 
armament in the first period was one which we could not accept. British 
opinion, I was satisfied, would not tolerate it. This view was not peculiar to 
the present British Government, but was shared by British opinion generally. 
He must realise how profound a change had come over British feeling in 
regard to Germany’s claims in recent months. Herr von Neurath said that 
he fully realised this, and, indeed, spoke as one who had this change of 
attitude very much in his mind, and who had pressed it upon his colleagues. 
Several times in the conversation he acknowledged the truth of what I had 
said on this point. Incidentally, he told us that he had insisted that Dr. 
Goebbels, who has not previously made contact with opinion outside 
Germany, should come to Geneva and be here with him. Herr von Neurath’s 
expression was that it would be very difficult for him to accept the position 
that Germany was to enjoy during the first period no greater latitude in 
armaments when other nations during that period were not going to disarm 
at all. I repeated that the only possible mode of treatment was to proceed in 
stages, and that in the first period rearmament of any sort by Germany was 
not practical politics. It would be difficult enough to persuade British 
opinion to tolerate the idea of allowing Germany samples of new weapons in 
the second period. Herr von Neurath at first replied that when three years 
were over it would be much easier to do so. On this we pointed out that since 
the second period was to be provided for in the Convention itself, what was 
necessary was to get public opinion to support the proposals for the second 
period now. | 
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Having made our objection to Herr von Neurath’s proposition quite 
definite, I then enquired whether he had considered the proposed division of 
the period of the Convention into two equal halves of four years each. A first 
period of four years was the French proposal made to us in Paris yesterday, 
and we understood that the Italians had also adopted this figure. We had, 
therefore, not differed from it, but it might be a matter for consideration 
whether the first period could be shortened to, say, three years and the second 
extended to five or more. This would mean that Germany would reach the 
point when she got some samples sooner, and at the same time the disarma- 
ment of other States would be advanced. Herr von Neurath indicated that 
he had not considered the length of the period very closely, but we felt that 
he was impressed by the suggestion, and that along this road there might 
be a way of compromise which would avoid his demand for immediate re- 
armament. 

Before leaving we made two suggestions: First, we enquired what sort of 
numbers Herr von Neurath had in mind when he spoke of ‘samples’. I 
reminded him that in a conversation on the subject a year ago! he had given 
me quite small figures. He said that he had not any figures worked out, but 
that he would ascertain what were the figures which Germany would ask for 
on the assumption that Germany waited till the first period was over. 
Secondly, we all agreed that we must make the most rapid progress possible, 
and I suggested that we might see whether we could not draft the outline of 
certain amending clauses to our Draft Convention which would carry out 
the ideas which we had been discussing together. 

I observed in the course of the interview that in Paris yesterday Mr. Eden 
and I had been struck by the indications that the French were prepared to go 
a considerable way in the direction of disarmament. Herr von Neurath 
smilingly suggested that the explanation might be that, a week ago, Herr 
Hitler, in a long and important talk with the French Ambassador in Berlin, 
had said that it would be the proudest monument he could wish for in his 
public life if he was able to bring about Franco-German reconciliation. 
Herr von Neurath was present at this conversation and evidently attached 
a good deal of importance to it. While admitting that recent events and 
policies in Germany had naturally aroused new concern both in Britain and 
France, he said that things were not really as bad as some outside critics 
supposed, and spoke as one who was confident that Germany was going to 
present herself'in better guise to the world when what he called the revolution 
was over. He mentioned his intention of having a talk with M. Daladier 
when he arrived in Geneva, and I suggested that it would be a good thing if 
an opportunity occurred for M. Daladier, Herr von Neurath, Mr. Norman 
Davis, Baron Aloisi and myself to meet Mr. Henderson informally on the 
invitation of the last named. Herr von Neurath agreed, as long as the occa- 
sion was something like a tea-party, which was less likely to provoke protests 
from other Powers. He said that he had received a message from Signor 


' The reference appears to be to a conversation on November 21, 1932. See Volume IV 
in this Series, No. 186. 
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Mussolini suggesting a four-Power meeting to promote a disarmament 
settlement at Stresa in the early days of October. I said we had news of this 
suggestion indirectly, but I doubted whether such a meeting was advisable 
unless and until the substance of an agreement was in sight. Herr von 
Neurath said that he entirely agreed, and that he had already sent a reply in 
this sense to Rome. 

Jj. S. 


No. 412 


United Kingdom Delegate (Geneva) to Foreign Office 
(Received September 28) 


No. 186 [W 10998/ 40/98] 


GENEVA, September 27, 1933 

The United Kingdom delegate to the League of Nations presents his 
compliments, and has the honour to transmit a record of a conversation 
between the Secretary of State, Signor Suvich and Baron Aloisi respecting 
disarmament. A copy has been sent to His Majesty’s Ambassador in Paris. 


ENCLosurE IN No. 412 


Record of a Conversation between the Secretary of State, Signor Suvich and Baron Aloisi 
at the Hétel Beau Rivage, September 25, 1933 


Signor Suvich and Baron Aloisi came to see me this evening. Mr. Eden 
was also present. 

I asked Signor Suvich whether he was yet in a position to give any reply 
from the Head of the Italian Government to the question which we had 
addressed to Baron Aloisi on Saturday’ as to whether the Italian Govern- 
ment were in agreement with us in the view that there could be no rearma- 
ment of Germany in the first period of the Convention. 

Signor Suvich said that it was necessary to put oneself in the position of the 
German Government in order to appreciate the position justly. They had 
been promised by the agreement of last December equality within a system 
of security. It could be argued that since supervision was to supply the form 
of security asked for by the French, the equality should begin to be realised 
at the same period. Admittedly, during this first period of four years Germany 
would only be given some few token weapons. Since the armed Powers had 
decided that they could not begin their reductions for another four years, he 
thought it would be very difficult to ask Germany to wait as a consequence 
for the whole of that period without receiving any satisfaction of her claim. 

I pointed out that the security of supervision would only be real after it had 
proved itself in operation, and this must take time. Both Mr. Eden and I 
were convinced that public opinion in England would never consent to any 
qualitative rearmament of Germany in this first period. It would, indeed, 
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be a sorry outcome of a Disarmament Conference if the only consequence of 
its first period was the rearmament of Germany. I impressed upon Signor 
Suvich the strength of British opinion on this subject, and begged him to do 
his utmost to make clear to Baron von Neurath, whom he is to see to-morrow 
morning, the impossibility of any modification of our attitude on this point, 
as to which we were in full agreement with the French Government. 

Since, however, it was clearly impossible to give the German Government 
any satisfaction as to rearmament in the first period of the Convention, we 
might be able to facilitate agreement in some other way. I asked Signor 
Suvich whether he had considered the possibility of a shorter first period than 
four years. If that period were reduced to three years, it would be a con- 
siderable concession to Germany, since it would bring nearer both the dis- 
armament of the armed Powers and the enjoyment of samples by Germany. 
This seemed to me the utmost concession that could be made to Germany in 
this direction. 

Signor Suvich seemed to agree that this might offer to Germany some 
consolation, though he added the suggestion that two years should be long 
enough. I replied that such a period would be too short to assess fairly the 
value of supervision. 

I then asked Signor Suvich whether the French Government had asked his 
view on the subject of sanctions and what that view had been. 

Signor Suvich said that the Italian Government had no liking for sanctions, 
but that, if this question were to prove the obstacle to a Convention, they 
could perhaps modify their attitude to the extent of agreeing to sanctions if 
these were not of too formidable a character. In any event, they could not 
accept sanctions that were not also accepted by all the signatories of the 
Convention. They could accept no sanctions confined to the continent of 
Europe alone. 

I explained to Signor Suvich that His Majesty’s Government could in no 
circumstances agree to accept any new commitment on the continent of 
Europe. Our present commitments stood; we could not add to them. On 
this point, as on that of the rearmament of Germany in the first period of the 
Convention, British opinion was adamant, and I hoped that we should have 
Italian support in our attitude. 

I then detailed to Signor Suvich the proposal which I had previously 
explained to Baron Aloisi that it might be possible, by transferring the 
articles now in Part 1 of the Convention, imposing an obligation to consult 
in the event of a breach of the Kellogg Pact, to Part 5 of the Convention, 
which dealt with the Permanent Disarmament Commission, to state that any 
breach of that convention would be a matter of concern to the signatories and 
would involve the procedure of consultation now envisaged in Part 1. 

Signor Suvich said that he would carefully consider this proposal, which the 
French had also mentioned to him. They had commented favourably upon 
it as likely to prove acceptable to the United States. 

j.S. 
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United Kingdom Delegate (Geneva) to Foreign Office 
(Received October 2) 
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GENEVA, September 27, 1933 


The United Kingdom delegate to the League of Nations presents his 
compliments, and has the honour to transmit a copy of a record of conversa- 
tion between Mr. Cadogan and M. Massigli on the 26th September, 1933, 
respecting disarmament, of which copy has been sent to His Mayjesty’s 
Ambassador in Paris. 


ENCLosuRE IN No. 413 


Record of Conversation between Mr. Cadogan and M. Massigli at Geneva on 
September 26, 1933 


I went to see M. Massigli this morning to try and elicit from him whether 
the French had been able to put into more concrete and detailed form the 
proposals for reduction of material which French Ministers made to us in 
Paris last week. 

I suggested to M. Massigli that, in order to facilitate progress, it would 
very shortly be necessary for us to be able to put down something definite 
on paper, and he entirely agreed. I asked him whether he had any definite 
ideas on the detailed provisions for regulating the proposed reductions. For 
instance, the French Ministers indicated to us that in reducing heavy guns 
they would prefer to proceed not by simple percentage reductions of the 
total number, but would prefer to abolish first the heavy types, then the 
intermediate types, and last the smallest. I asked him whether he could give 
me any idea of the calibre limits for the various stages. It would seem to be 
important to fix those limits if possible at points which would entail more or 
less corresponding reductions at each stage by the principal Powers con- 
cerned. M. Massigli told me that he had not yet worked this out, but would 
at once get his technical experts to submit suggestions to him. 

In regard to air, I asked him whether he could give me any proposals more 
detailed than the simple proposal for a 50 per cent. reduction. For instance, 
did the French contemplate any limitation of characteristics? M. Massigli 
pointed out that the question of limitation of characteristics was affected by 
the Italian refusal to consider a total prohibition of air bombardment unless 
heavy material of all kinds, including capital ships, were suppressed. If the 
Conference could do no more than prohibit air bombardment of the civil 
population, that would mean that military bombing would continue, and 
that would very much affect the question of limitation of characteristics. If, 
as in our draft, there were a total prohibition of air bombardment, coupled 
with a control of civil aviation, the French, for their part, were quite pre- 
pared to accept a weight limit of 3 tons. I asked him whether the French 
proposal for a 50 per cent. reduction was intended to operate simply on the 
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total number of aircraft, and he indicated that this was so, adding that this 
was practically the system adopted in our Draft Convention, though we had 
adopted the different procedure of indicating the total figure to be arrived 
at in each country instead of laying down a percentage reduction to be applied 
to existing forces. 

As regards effectives, M. Massigli confirmed that during the first period of 
the Convention, while the Reichswehr was being transformed, all the other 
conscript armies would be reduced and reorganised on the lines of the British 
draft. These two operations would be simultaneous. I asked him whether he 
had given any thought to the question of the increase in the quantity of the 
arms allowed to Germany by the Treaty of Versailles as a consequence of the 
increase in the numbers of effectives which she would obtain under the Con- 
vention. I pointed out that this question raised a great difficulty, because if, 
as was contemplated, the Disarmament Convention were to replace the 
Treaty of Versailles, and if the Convention imposed no limits on the numbers 
of rifles, machine guns and field guns allowed to the signatories in general, 
Germany would, in fact, be free to increase her quantities of such material 
without asking leave of anyone, and it would be impossible to insert in the 
Convention itself a limitation of Germany in the matter of certain material 
which did not apply to the other signatories. M. Massigli agreed that this 
difficulty existed, but observed that it arose in connexion with our Draft 
Convention, which would also have left Germany free to increase the 
quantities which she possessed of the arms allowed by the Treaty of Versailles, 
and which were not limited generally in the Disarmament Convention. He 
suggested that it might be possible to impose some check on German increase 
in this material by means of control of manufacture or limitation of expendi- 
ture. I observed that the former method would, I supposed, be based on the 
French suggestions for the control of manufacture, 1.e., that each country 
would be allowed each year a definite quota for manufacture which they 
would not be permitted to exceed. As he would remember, we had seen an 
objection to this proposal, in that it would penalise those States which had 
not kept their armaments up to date. The only way of removing this 
injustice would be to ascertain exactly what each State now possessed and 
fix the quotas in relation to that. This would be very difficult, and he well 
knew the objections that were raised by many to disclosing their existing 
stocks of material. But unless such disclosure were made his system of quotas 
would not give him the desired check on Germany, for if Germany’s effectives 
were, as is proposed in the Draft Convention, to be double, then presumably 
she should be allowed to double the material required for her army. If, as 
the French suspected, she already possessed far more than she was entitled 
to, obviously this would be a dangerous solution. M. Massigli agreed, and 
said that perhaps some security could be obtained by means of a strict 
budgetary limitation. 

M. Massighi then spoke of the proposals made by French Ministers for the 
provision of sanctions in case of violation of the Convention. He said that in 
their interviews here with Signors Aloisi and Suvich, the latter had given them 
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to understand that the Italian Government would be ready to give effect 
to the French ideas, but were embarrassed in finding that His Majesty’s 
Government were hanging back. M. Massigli put before me two ideas 
which, he said, were entirely personal, and which he threw out simply as 
suggestions. In the first place, would it be possible to have a provision 
whereby any established violation of the Convention taking place in the 
demilitarised zone would be a violation of the Treaty of Locarno, and would 
entail upon the signatories of the Treaty of Locarno all the obligations result- 
ing from that treaty? In the second place, would it be possible to provide 
that, in case a violation of the Disarmament Convention were established in 
Germany outside the demilitarised zone, the signatories of Locarno should 
at once meet to decide what should be done? 

I told M. Massigli that, at first sight, these proposals would seem to be 
unacceptable. In the first place, from the political point of view, he would no 
doubt be aware that there was considerable criticism in certain quarters of 
the Treaty of Locarno itself. It would therefore be undesirable to hitch on 
to the Treaty of Locarno any procedure to which we might agree in con- 
nexion with the present Convention. 

As for his first alternative, this amounted to a new occasion for the auto- 
matic operation of Locarno, and I felt that it would be impossible of accept- 
ance by His Majesty’s Government; but these were only my personal 
reflections in reply to what he told me were his own personal suggestions. 


No. 414 


United Kingdom Delegate (Geneva) to Foreign Office 
(Recezved September 29) 
No. 188 [C 8551/2092/3} 
GENEVA, September 27, 1933 
The United Kingdom delegate to the League of Nations presents his 
compliments, and has the honour to transmit a record of a conversation with 
Dr. Dollfuss. A copy has been sent to His Majesty’s Ambassador in Berlin. 


ENCLOosuRE IN No. 414 


Record of a Conversation between the Secretary of State and Dr. Dollfuss at the Hétel 
Beau Rivage, Geneva, on September 24, 1933 


I had a long interview with Dr. Dollfuss this afternoon. He opened the 
conversation by saying that though he had not yet definitely decided whether to 
speak in the Assembly, he thought that if he did he would avoid all reference 
to the relations of his country with Germany and asked for my approval, 
which I readily gave. | 

He then went on to say that since his visit to me in London! he considered 
that his position in Austria had been noticeably strengthened. With regard 


1 In June. See No. 214. 
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to the events of the last week,? and in particular his reconstruction of his 
Ministry, Dr. Dollfuss explained that it was necessary for him to concentrate 
all the forces upon which he could count in his fight against National 
Socialism. He admitted that of late there had been a certain tension between 
different sections of his supporters, namely, between the extremists of the 
Heimwehr and those of the Landbund. His opponents had used this situa- 
tion to represent that there was here the beginning of a fatal weakness in his 
régime. He could not allow this situation to continue, and if, in reforming 
his Ministry, he had made certain promotions (as, for example, in making 
Major Fey Vice-Chancellor), he had in effect concentrated in his own hands 
the most important posts. The essential tendency of his Government re- 
mained unchanged. 

In reply to questions from me, Dr. Dollfuss stated that he now felt he could 
depend on the support of the youth of his country; in particular a large 
section of the younger supporters of the Christian Socialist party had trans- 
ferred their allegiance to him. As regards the Socialist element among his 
supporters, Dr. Dollfuss admitted that he could not, of course, conclude a 
formal alliance with them as this would entail difficulties with others of his 
supporters—he had to have, as it were, two fronts, one for the purpose of 
combating National Socialism and another for other political purposes. 
His connexion with the Socialists was, of course, designed to serve the first- 
mentioned of these. 

I drew his attention to statements in the English press and to some remarks 
in a recent speech of Mr. Lloyd George? to the effect that Dr. Dollfuss’s 
régime was developing into a dictatorship, and that there would, conse- 
quently, be less support for him in England. His Excellency replied that in 
order to fight his present battle, he was obliged to make the fullest use of 
all the forces at his disposal. He said that in fact the new Constitution for 
Austria was in the process of being worked out under the direction of Herr 
Ender, a politician of strong democratic convictions, and would, he hoped, 
be ready for consideration at about the end of November. It would then be 
possible to consider what concrete steps should be taken towards its promul- 
gation, provided, of course, that events in the meanwhile (particularly from 
the German side) should not have rendered this impossible. He went on to 
beg me to use my influence to ensure that an over-great importance should 
not be attributed to the details of his policy, i.e., whether they represented 
a tendency somewhat more to the Right one day or somewhat more to the 
Left another, but that the main fact of the situation should be borne in mind. 
This was, he said, that, from the point of view both of relations between 
Great Britain and Austria and of the real interests of the Great Powers, 


2 The reference is to the Heimwehr leaders’ decision at Innsbruck on September 18 to 
insist on a Clear definition of the Government’s policy and their deputing of Prince Starhem- 
berg to present certain demands to the Chancellor for the establishment of a corporative 
state on Fascist lines. Dr. Dollfuss forestalled this move by reconstructing his Ministry on 
September 21. See No. 405, note 1. 

3 On September 22 at Barmouth. 
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Austrian independence should be maintained. To this I replied that he could 
rest assured that it was a cardinal point in British foreign policy to endeavour 
to maintain the present status of Austria; at the same time, he must not 
forget that the public opinion of England was profoundly attached to demo- 
cratic and parliamentarian ideas, and that the press views to which I had 
referred were directly attributable to this. 

In reply to a further question from me, Dr. Dollfuss stated that for obvious 
reasons his relations with his other great neighbour, Italy, were those of close 
friendship, and he felt that in his fight against National Socialism he could 
depend on Italian support. He assured me, however, that at Riccione no 
demand had been made of him which in any way jeopardised the inde- 
pendence and sovereignty of Austria. 

After speaking warmly of Sir Walford Selby, Dr. Dollfuss said that he 
should like to express appreciation of the appointment of Sir Eric Phipps to 
Berlin. He asked whether, in view of the latter’s wide experience of Austria 
and Austrian policy, Sir Eric could not be invited to take such opportunities 
as might occur, in the course of conversation, to represent to those in author- 
ity in Berlin the true state of affairs in Austria. He attached importance to 
the utilisation of every possible means of disillusioning those Germans who, 
as a result of false reports, were constantly expecting from one week to the 
next to hear of the collapse of the present Austrian régime. I promised 
Dr. Dollfuss that a record of our conversation should be sent to Sir Eric 
Phipps. 

Dr. Dollfuss said he had one other request: he intended in the course of 
the next three weeks or so to send Herr Schiiller as a special delegate to 
London with certain concrete proposals of an economic nature, concerning 
notably an exchange of certain goods which were designed to improve the 
economic situation in Austria. Such an improvement would be the best 
proof that Austria could live better independent than under Nazi rule. I 
promised that the attention of the President of the Board of Trade should be 
called to Dr. Dollfuss’s intention and assured him that we should be very glad 
to hear any proposals of the kind he mentioned. 

At the close of the interview I expressed my satisfaction at the confident 
and encouraging nature of the communications which Dr. Dollfuss had made 
to me. 


No. 415 


Mr, Newton (Berlin) to Sir F. Stmon (Received September 30) 
No. 936 [C 8596/319/18] 
BERLIN, September 27, 1933 
Sir, 
I transmit herewith a copy of an interesting despatch from His Majesty’s 
Consul-General at Munich in regard to the outlook in Bavaria for the coming 
winter. 
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- 2. I concur generally in Mr. Gainer’s views. There is no doubt that the 
German Government are seriously concerned at the prospect of maintaining 
the vast number of unemployed still on their hands. ‘No German shall suffer 
from hunger or cold?’ is the official slogan, but words alone will not suffice to 
feed and warm the indigent, and the measures taken to raise money from the 
public (see my despatch No. 907! of the 18th instant) are likely in themselves 
to bring about a certain measure of discontent amongst low-salaried workers. 
That the Radical wing of the Nazi forces may in these circumstances give 
trouble is generally admitted. As, however, a well-informed official said to 
me recently, even if 200,000 S.A. men tried to break away, their defection 
would not bring about the fall of the régime; they would be quickly dealt 
with by the more moderate members, who were far more numerous and would 
have the support of the Reichswehr and all responsible non-party elements. 
The latter were well aware that at the present juncture the collapse of Herr 
Hitler’s Government would be a disaster to the German nation. Neverthe- 
less, it would be idle to deny the strength of the extreme elements in the Nazi 
ranks. As an example of this, he cited the case of a high police official at 
Niirnberg, who took up the case of a private citizen who had been disgrace- 
fully treated by a Nazi official. The case was investigated and, although 
there appeared to be no dispute as to the facts, the result was the dismissal of 
the police official. 

3. In paragraph 7 of his despatch Mr. Gainer states that it is being said 
that, if Germany is not able to force a satisfactory settlement at the Dis- 
armament Conference, she may abandon not only the Conference, but also 
the League of Nations. I am aware that this remark is made here in various 
quarters, but I should be disposed to treat it with considerable reserve. In 
addition to her internal difficulties, Germany is feeling isolated abroad, 
perhaps more isolated than she has ever felt since the signature of the Treaty 
of Versailles. The new orientation of Russian policy, the dispute with 
Austria, the cold disapproval of England, the suspicion with which Germany 
is treated by all neighbouring States possessing a German population have 
all contributed towards bringing about this sense of isolation. Surrounded 
by enemies, Germany feels that every effort will be made at Geneva to place 
upon her the onus for the failure of the Disarmament Conference. These 
circumstances will, in my opinion, do much to restrain the German Govern- 
ment from any action which might saddle her with responsibility for a break- 
down, from which, however, the Four-Power Pact may seem to her to provide 
an eventual means of escape. 

I have, &c., 
B. C. NEwron 


1 Not printed. This despatch referred to the German Government’s scheme for alleviat- 
ing distress during the winter. 
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ENCLOSURE IN No. 415 


Mr. Gainer to Mr. Newton 


No. 115 MUNICH, September 19, 1933 
Sir, 

I learn that some anxiety is being felt at the Brown House at Munich 
regarding the provision of work for the maintenance of the unemployed 
during the winter months. In spite of the propaganda and official newspaper 
reports as to large reductions in the number of unemployed, it 1s admitted 
that such improvement as has occurred is to some extent seasonal and also 
artificial, and that in industrial districts little real headway has been made. 

2. Hitherto the peasants have been strong supporters of the National 
Socialist Government, having been enticed from their traditional allegiance 
to a monarchy by promises of better times for agriculture, but recently no 
little dissatisfaction has been evident in the country districts with the failure 
of the Government actively to implement their promises. The harvest this 
year, in spite of a wet summer, has been good in Bavaria, but prices remain 
low, and, being anxious not to produce opposition amongst the impoverished 
urban middle classes, from whose ranks so many of their supporters are 
drawn, the Government have been strictly controlling retail prices for food- 
stuffs, even to the extent of taking into temporary custody shopkeepers who 
have unduly raised the price of agricultural produce, even in cases where it Is 
claimed that the producers are chiefly responsible for the increased price. 
The Government are therefore experiencing difficulty in raising prices to 
satisfy the producer without antagonising the urban consumer, and it Is 
thought that the situation will become worse in the winter, especially if 
further reductions in the salaries of officials are made, as has been mooted, 
and in view of the measures taken against ‘double-earners’. 

3. The Government of Bavaria have recently appropriated considerable 
funds for buulding purposes in an endeavour to assist the very depressed 
building trade, but, with the advent of the real winter, building must largely 
cease, and there is at present no other programme. Much, on the other hand, 
is hoped from the various schemes of ‘voluntary’ contributions and street 
collections, though industry and business are very disturbed by the former 
and the general public very tired of the latter. 

4. In general, political conditions in Bavaria are quiet and a change has 
gradually taken place in the opinions of the average Bavarian. He seems now 
to realise that the conception of Bavaria as a sovereign State has been once 
for all destroyed, and, though he, as a Catholic conservative, is still un- 
reconciled to the present régime, yet he realises that that régime must be 
supported, and, above all, during the winter months, lest worse befall, 
especially in view of the dissolution of all parties and societies which might 
form a nucleus for effective opposition. 

5. It is not then to be anticipated that any trouble will be caused this 
winter in Bavaria from opponents of National Socialist principles, but there 
is undeniably some anxiety as to the attitude of certain sections of the Brown 
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Army should the winter be really hard or there be no improvement in trade 
and commerce for which the Government might claim credit. 

6. I learn that at the Brown House, where Rudolf Hess! has now his 
permanent headquarters, it is openly said that changes of great importance 
will shortly come about, in that the more radical leaders of the party will be 
displaced and their offices taken over by men of more moderate opinions. It 
is realised that those who fought with the leader for many years before 
success was achieved had to be rewarded for their services by office, but that 
many of them have proved to be unsuited to the office they hold and are 
bringing the movement into discredit. On the other hand, if anxiety is felt 
as to the possible attitude of the S.A. during the winter, it seems improbable 
that opportunity will be given to executive members of the party to join the 
malcontents. 

7. In addition to the question of unemployment, I am informed that other 
matters of great importance are under discussion at the party headquarters 
and that these include the Disarmament Conference, Germany’s position in 
the League of Nations, the Reich presidency and the Austrian question. 
Herr Goebbels, it is said, will make statements at Geneva which will cause 
great surprise generally, but, on the other hand, the outcome of the Dis- 
armament Conference is viewed with grave alarm, it being said that, if 
Germany is not able to force a conclusion with which she can be, tem- 
porarily at least, satisfied, she may abandon not only the Conference, but 
also the League of Nations. 

8. As regards the Reich presidency, I am told that a measure will be 
shortly introduced appointing Herr von Hindenburg Reichsprasident for life, 
and upon his decease the office of Reichsprasident will go into commission 
and be executed by a Council of Leaders, the chairman of which will be 
Herr Hitler, who will combine this office with that of Chancellor, and who 
will then be known as the ‘Reichsfihrer’. 

g. As regards Austria, all rumours of intended raids across the Bavarian 
frontier are being denied with energy and, I think, with sincerity. The 
propaganda campaign is to continue, but is gradually to lapse, and events in 
Austria are to be allowed to take their natural course. On the other hand, if 
local insurrections do break out in Western Austria, ‘it will be impossible to 
prevent Austrian Nazis now in Germany from returning to their own country 
to assist their comrades’. It is, however, quite certain that no German storm 
troopers will be allowed to cross the frontier. 

10. The drilling and manceuvres of the S.A. continue to take place, and 
one of the S.A. told me with pride a few days ago: ‘We are supposed to be 
unarmed, but each of us has one, many two, and a few three, rifles.’ 

I have, &c., 
D. St. Crain GAINER 


! Deputy Leader of the National Socialist Party and head of the Party organization. 
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Letter from Lord Tyrrell (Paris) to Sir F. Simon 
[General 349/4] 


BRITISH EMBASSY, PARIS, September 27, 1933 
My dear John, 

I feel bound to let you know that considerable feeling has been aroused 
here by journalistic gossip, which has percolated to Paris from Geneva, to the 
effect that in your conversation with the German press you gave the Germans 
to understand that nothing that was said or done here last week impaired our 
liberty of action at Geneva. In other words, that we had no agreement with 
the French and were at liberty to act independently of them whenever it 
suited us. You can imagine what ammunition this is to those here who are 
opposed to any kind of disarmament convention. 

I have no doubt in my own mind that the origin is to be traced back to 
your making it quite clear to the Germans that the talks which took place 
here were not directed towards creating a front against Germany, but aimed 
at securing here sufficient co-operation in order to ensure an eventual dis- 
armament convention at Geneva.! 

I take this opportunity of mentioning to you a visit which I had from 
Francois-Poncet, the French Ambassador in Berlin, who told me that in his 
opinion Hitlerism was a far bigger and more dangerous movement than 
appeared on the surface. Its most serious feature was not the anti-semitic 
outbreak, to which the Hitlerites resorted in order to rope in public opinion 
into their more far-reaching gospel based on the suppression of all inde- 
pendent thinking of any liberal kind whatever. I laughingly observed to him 
that you, for instance, would probably be put in a concentration camp in 
Germany. He said: Do not laugh, it is perfectly true. There really is not so 
much suppression of the Jew as the obliteration of all liberal thought and 
outlook on life. 

Poncet has also urged his Government to get into touch and never miss an 
opportunity of talking to the Germans, inviting them to expose their views 
and thus afford an opportunity of making their education. He thinks it 
would be a great mistake to put them, as it were, into a concentration camp 
and refuse to have anything to do with them. They are still susceptible to the 
impression of world opinion which they, in their turn, wish to win over to 
their way of thinking. 

I asked him whether he thought that Hitlerism would be succeeded by 
Communism, as Lloyd George announced in a speech he made last week.? 
He replied at once that it is Junkerism and not Communism which would 
succeed Hitlerism, as the Junkers would never allow their public to accept 


t A note dated September 28 written on this letter by Sir J. Simon’s Private Secretary 
read: ‘On the S. of S. instructions I telephoned to Paris to say: ‘““The answer to para. 1 is 
that the S. of S. has not seen the German press: the Ambassador states the position correctly 
in para. 2’’.’ See enclosure in No. 411. 

2 On September 22 at Barmouth. 
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Communism. He said that the Hitler claim that they saved Germany from 
Communism was greatly exaggerated; that the Communist Party now was 
crushed; and he foresaw no revival of opposition to the present régime in 
Germany. 

I suggested that if Hitler failed to fulfil his economic pledges hunger might 
drive the Germans to desperation. He replied: it would English and French- 
men, but not Germans who are too servile ever to turn against their govern- 
ment or make a revolution; there never has been a revolution in Germany 
in our sense of the word, and so far history is on his side. 

Yours ever 


W. T. 
No. 417 


Sir R. Graham (Rome) to Sir R. Vansittart (Received September 28, 2.20 p.m.) 
No. 280 Telegraphic [C 8546/2092/3] 


ROME, September 28, 1933, 12.10 p.m. 

My telegram No. 274.! 

I talked to Signor Mussolini yesterday regarding Austro-German situa- 
tion. His Excellency was very frank. He said that he had no illusions 
regarding German attitude which was unchanged and probably unchange- 
able, while his own influence at Berlin was not as great as it had been and 
was gradually on the wane. At the same time he did still possess a certain 
degree of special influence and had better be allowed to use it for what it was 
worth. Herr Hitler had offered him a private assurance to respect inde- 
pendence of Austria but Signor Mussolini had replied that Herr Hitler 
should take an opportunity of expressing this publicly. So far Herr Hitler 
had not done so. On the other hand propaganda by dropping pamphlets 
from the air had ceased. The Germans had promised that radio propaganda 
would be gradually mitigated. Signor Mussolini had been following it 
carefully and last two broadcasts had been one in (? Viennese)? patois and 
the other on the subject of Viennese music. He believed that there would be 
none this week and that they would gradually drop. As regards Austrian 
Nazis in concentration [sic] camps on Austrian frontier, Germans had 
promised gradually to disperse them and had kept this promise. There were 
now not more than 1,700 anywhere near the frontier. He had made his own 
attitude perfectly clear to Germany by moving Italian army headquarters at 
Verona to Bolzano and Florence army headquarters to Verona. This was 
only a gesture but Germans understood it. Joint pressure on this question 
brought to bear upon Germany by the three other signatories of the Pact 
would have the opposite effect to that intended and would simply irritate 
Germans into an attitude of complete intransigeance. The sequel must be 
an appeal to the League, sanctions, and all that this involved. 

Signor Mussolini did not believe that we were necessarily fighting a 
‘losing battle’ in supporting Herr Dollfuss. Latter had greatly reinforced his 


1 No. 405. 2 The text is here uncertain. 
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position by new form of government he had installed. Position up to date 
had been that while the older generation in Austria, ex-combatants etc. were 
all for Dollfuss, the youth of the country, university students etc. were Nazi. 
Herr Dollfuss now made a special appeal to these latter elements. Signor 
Mussolini believed an election at this moment might give a small Nazi 
majority and there would then be a de facto ‘Anschluss’. Whereas if Herr 
Dollfuss postponed elections to the autumn of next year, as Signor Mussolini 
had advised him to do, he might well have consolidated his position suffi- 
ciently to attain a working majority and to carry on. 
Repeated to Geneva. 


No. 418 


Sir R. Vansittart to Mr. Snow ( Tokyo) 
No. 197 Telegraphic [W 10843/117/98] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, September 28, 1933, 1.45 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 247.! 

In view of official declaration made to the press at Washington on Sep- 
tember 20? that Administration had no intention of abandoning any part of 
naval construction programme which is part of industrial reconstruction 
programme, Admiralty consider that Commander-in-Chief’s visit should be 
kept clear of political questions. 


t Not printed. 2 See No. 4o1. 


No. 419 


Mr. Patieson (Geneva) to Str R. Vanstttart (Received September 29, 2.24 p.m.) 
No. 321 L.N. Telegraphic [W 11029/40/98] 


GENEVA, September 29, 1933, 1.10 p.m. 

Following for Prime Minister from Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 

Following appears to be the situation regarding disarmament as it emerges 
from recent conversations. 

Germans do not reject the French idea of a trial period though they 
maintain that four years is too long; they declare they are ready to accept 
French system of supervision provided it is applied equally to all alike. 
Central point of difficulty between French and Germans is that latter demand 
‘samples’ during trial period and this the former resolutely refuse. I do not 
pretend that there would not be a host of difficulties in regard to working 
out details of all other provisions but if negotiations were to break down at 
this stage it is on this point of ‘samples’ in the first period that the break 
would ostensibly occur. 

German attitude on the point is not very reasonable: to refuse a Conven- 
tion which would concede them what they ask in 1938 simply because they 
cannot obtain it in 1934 might fail to win them a favourable opinion in 
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disinterested quarters. It is really a question of timing. Agreement of 
December last promised Germany equality of rights in a system of security : 
feeling of insecurity has undeniably been increased by recent events in 
Germany and time is required to efface the impression which has been 
created. It is impossible to know how resolutely Germans will maintain their 
position in regard to this question. Herr von Neurath is emphatic in his 
refusal to reconsider the matter. But doubtless he enjoys little latitude in 
negotiations. 

As is often the way in these discussions it is very difficult to obtain clear 
definitions of what is meant by particular demands and I confess I am unable 
to give you an exact idea of what Germans mean by ‘samples’. Italians give 
me to understand that it would mean a few (? army) .. .' aeroplanes or even 
only a small number for ‘police purposes’. 

Italians would be ready to make concessions to Germany. Americans are 
with us in backing French resistance. 

These exchanges of views have brought matters to a head and the real 
crisis of Disarmament Conference cannot be long delayed for it would be 
unthinkable that Conference could sit down to a second reading of British 
Draft in the knowledge of this open difference on a vital point and Bureau on 
October 9 and General Commission a week later would if present position 
persists have to confess failure. 


! The text is here uncertain. 


No. 420 


United Kingdom Delegate (Geneva) to Foreign Office 
(Recetved September 30) 


No. 190 [W 11037/40/98] 


GENEVA, September 29, 1933 

The United Kingdom delegate to the League of Nations presents his 

compliments, and has the honour to transmit a record of a conversation 
between Mr. Eden and M. Massigli respecting disarmament. 
A copy has been sent to His Majesty’s Ambassador in Paris. 


ENCLOsuRE IN No. 420 


Record of a Conversation between Mr. Eden and M. Massigli at Geneva on 
September 29, 1933 
M. Massigli came to see me this afternoon for a strictly private conversa- 
tion, which he justified on our long period of collaboration at Geneva. He 
began by saying that he was more perturbed at the possibility of an Anglo- 
French divergence of view on the subject of sanctions than at the danger of a 
breakdown of the Conference owing to German intransigence in the matter 
of prototypes in the first period. It would be bad enough if the Conference 
broke down on a Franco-German difference; it would be infinitely worse 
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were the issue to be between Great Britain and France. He had been trying 
to discover whether there were not ways and means of meeting our known 
dread of new commitments by some formal declaration in the Convention 
which, while not laying upon us a new obligation, would do something to 
reassure French opinion. He suggested in the first place some such phrase 
as this to be embodied in the Convention: ‘It is the duty of the signatories of 
the Convention to ensure that the Convention is carried out.’ He also begged 
me to re-examine the amendments which the French had already handed in 
in this connexion, and to see whether some attenuated form of them might 
not be acceptable to us. I told M. Massigli that I would examine these 
amendments, but that I must leave him in no doubt of the fact that English 
opinion would today accept no new commitments. This was not to say that 
we disinterested ourselves in the fate of Europe. On the contrary, were 
Germany to be shown by the supervision instituted to be flagrantly dis- 
regarding the terms of the Convention, he would find English opinion, more 
especially perhaps that of the war generation, determined to ensure that 
Europe was not again turned, in Mr. Baldwin’s phrase, ‘into a butcher’s 
shop’. The immediate issue, however, was not sanctions, but the German 
demand for prototypes in the first period. I was not myself convinced that 
Herr von Neurath understood the extent of the concessions contemplated by 
the French Government in the second period. Herr von Neurath had told 
us this morning! that M. Paul-Boncour had not been informative on this 
matter. M. Massigli said that he had presumed that either we or the Italians 
had fully informed the Germans. I replied that though we had given some 
indication of what we believed the French attitude to be to Herr von Neurath, 
we had clearly no authority to speak for the French Government, and that 
I knew from what Signor Suvich had told me only an hour ago that he had 
felt a similar difficulty. I therefore urged M. Massigli to take the opportunity 
before Herr von Neurath left this evening to explain to him explicitly how far 
the French Government was prepared to go if the Germans would consent 
to do without prototypes in the first period. This M. Massigli undertook to 
do, and he promised me that either he or M. Paul-Boncour would see 
Herr von Neurath before he left and make sure that he was fully informed of 
the French attitude. 

I then proceeded to question M. Massigli as to the proposals of the French 
in disarmament in the second period. We discussed the air first. M. Massigli 
explained that the French were prepared for a 50 per cent. reduction. He 
believed that their total first-line air force, as shown in the ‘League of Nations 
Year Book’, numbered over 2,000. This figure included the colonies. It 
might, however, be possible to separate these figures. France could not agree 
to an equality with Italy which included her colonial figures. If these were 
segregated, an equality might be granted. I suggested, therefore, that the 
French point of view seemed to be that we might agree on a figure of, say, 
800 for each of the Great Powers, France and Great Britain and any other 
colonial Power to be granted an additional percentage for that purpose, and 

t See No. 422. 
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our Dominions to be reckoned separately. M. Massigli seemed to think that 
some such solution as this might be practicable. We then discussed the 
question of tanks. I said that the 30-ton limitation was not impressive as a 
measure of disarmament. M. Massigli admitted this, and thought that some 
solution might be found of this kind, that the Convention would lay down as 
a general rule a limitation of, say, 16 tons, and that above that figure there 
should be a strict numerical limitation for each country. 

M. Massigli then asked me how I visualised the resumption of the Con- 
ference and the resumption of work by the Bureau on the oth October. He 
said that he thought it impossible to go through the Convention article by 
article, but that it might be necessary for some statement to be made to show 
what was considered a fair basis for the future convention. If this were 
refused, the responsibility would lie with those who refused it. 

The French Government had hitherto suggested that the Convention 
should be divided into two periods of four years each. For his part, he would 
be content were the first period to be only of three years, provided that super- 
vision came into force the moment that the Convention was ratified, the 
permanent Disarmament Convention (? Commission)? having been set up 
from the moment of signature. He fully appreciated that this was a con- 
cession, but he thought that France stood to gain so much by the immediate 
institution of supervision that he was prepared for his part to suggest it. 

I obtained the impression from this interview that the French are still 
definitely desirous of a Convention. They are fearful of the race in arma- 
ments which seems to them inevitable if the Conference fails and, above all, 
they are anxious to avoid a divergence of view between France and Great 
Britain in these that they fear may be the last days of the long-drawn agony 
of this Conference. 

A. E. 
2 This emendation was suggested in the Foreign Office. 


No. 421 


United Kingdom Delegate (Geneva) to Foreign Office 
(Received September 30) 


No. 191 [W 11035/40/98| 


GENEVA, September 29, 1933 
The United Kingdom delegate to the League of Nations presents his 
compliments, and has the honour to transmit a record of a conversation 
between Sir John Simon, Signor Suvich and Baron Aloisi respecting dis- 
armament. 
A copy has been sent to His Majesty’s Ambassador in Paris. 
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ENCLOsuURE IN No. 421 


Record of a Conversation between Signor Suvich, Baron Aloisi and the Secretary of State 
at the Hétel Beau Rivage, Geneva, on September 29, 1933 


Signor Suvich and Baron Aloisi came to see me this morning to report the 
results of the various conversations which they had had on the subject of 
disarmament. 

Mr. Eden was also present. 

Signor Suvich observed that the main outstanding point of difficulty was 
presented by the question whether the Germans should be allowed to have 
‘samples’ during the first period of the Convention. With the Germans this 
was really a matter of prestige; they could not continue for a further period 
of years under the discrimination which the Treaty of Versailles had estab- 
lished against them. 

I said that from the original Italian proposals, I had understood that during 
the first period it was intended to increase the material now allowed to the 
Reichswehr in proportion to the increase which would be brought about 
under the Convention in the numbers of German effectives, and this appeared 
to me to be not unreasonable. Was I, however, now to understand that the 
Germans would claim in the first period to equip their army with samples of 
all types of weapons which the Convention might ultimately allow other 
signatories to possess? 

Signor Suvich said that in theory that was the German demand though, 
so far as he could understand, they would be content with a number of fighter 
aeroplanes. They attached particular importance to this because though on 
land and at sea they had means of defence against attack, in the air they were 
practically defenceless, being deprived of military aviation and even anti- 
aircraft guns. 

I asked if Signor Suvich knew what was the German intention as to what 
should happen in the second period. If they were to be allowed samples in 
the first period, did they expect complete numerical equality by the end of 
the second period? 

Signor Suvich replied that as he understood it the Germans would require 
only very few samples in the first period, and though they would require 
larger numbers of each type of weapon in the second period, still those 
numbers would not be proportionate to those possessed by the other principal 
Powers. 

This conversation clarified to some extent the main point of difficulty, but 
Signor Suvich was unable to suggest any particular solution. 

I enquired of him whether Signor Mussolini still attached importance to 
the idea of a meeting of representatives of the Four Powers somewhere out- 
side Geneva, and he told me that he thought that Signor Mussolini would not 
in any case press this proposal until a basis of agreement had been found. 

Signor Suvich is leaving Geneva tomorrow, and Baron Aloisi will remain 
here. They promised to call on me again at 6 o'clock this evening after a 
further interview with the German delegation. J. S. 
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No. 422 


United Kingdom Delegate (Geneva) to Foreign Office 
(Received September 30) 
No. 192 [W 11036/40/98] 


GENEVA, September 29, 1933 


The United Kingdom delegate to the League of Nations presents his 
compliments, and has the honour to transmit a record of a conversation 
between Sir John Simon and Baron von Neurath respecting disarmament. 

A copy has been sent to His Majesty’s Ambassador in Paris. 


ENCLOsURE IN No. 422 


Record of a Conversation between Baron von Neurath and the Secretary of State at the 
H6tel Beau Rivage on September 29, 1933 | 


Herr von Neurath came to see me this morning. 

Mr. Eden was also present. 

Herr von Neurath began by saying that he had come to take leave of me. 
I at once said that I understood he was returning to Berlin to make contact 
with his Government, and I expressed the hope that he would very shortly 
return to Geneva. 

Herr von Neurath said that that was his intention. He expected to see 
Herr Hitler on Sunday,' but the latter would be leaving that day on a visit to 
the President in East Prussia and might not be back until Tuesday. Herr von 
Neurath would communicate with me from Berlin as soon as he could make 
any definite plans. 

I suggested to Herr von Neurath, who had told me that he was going to see 
the press this evening, that he might make it clear to them that his departure 
from Geneva arose from the necessity of consulting his Government, and did 
not by any means indicate that a breakdown or a deadlock had been reached 
in the conversations here, and he promised to explain this to the press. 

We then discussed the present stage of the conversations. I observed that 
the great outstanding difficulty was the demand of Germany to be allowed 
‘samples’ during the first period of the Convention. I explained that, in my 
view, it would be impossible to induce English public opinion to accept this 
proposition. We gladly recognised the German claim to equality of rights, 
but what public opinion in England concerned itself with first and foremost 
was disarmament, and would not accept the idea that equality of rights 
should be sought by raising the level of armaments. 

Herr von Neurath said that it was asking too much of Germany to invite 
her acceptance of a Convention which provided for a trial period during 
which she would not be allowed even ‘samples’, whilst at the same time she 
was Offered practically no disarmament by others. I gathered from what he 
said that he was under the impression that the other Governments would only 
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promise to consider at the end of the first period what reductions they might 
be prepared to make, and I made it clear to him that this was not at all our 
conception. In our view, the Convention to be signed would include a 
definite undertaking to proceed during the second period, and by specified 
stages, to a really substantial reduction of armaments. 

Herr von Neurath indicated that he had heard reductions spoken of, but 
he had not been able to ascertain accurately what was contemplated in this 
matter. 

I did not feel at liberty to indicate to him in detail the reductions of which 
French Ministers had spoken to us, but I recapitulated to him the position as 
follows :— 

The Convention would be divided into two periods, but that [sic] the pro- 
visions relating to both periods would be covered by one act of signature. 
During the first period the Reichswehr and the other continental armies 
would be transformed, as provided in the British draft. At the same time 
Germany would be able to increase the material now allowed to the Reichs- 
wehr proportionately with the increase of German effectives indicated in the 
Draft Convention. Immediately the Convention came into force a Permanent 
Disarmament Commission would be set up with the mission of assuring itself 
that all signatories of the Convention observed all the engagements which 
they undertook in the Convention itself. 

I drew his attention to this point, making it clear to him that there was no 
idea in our minds of any differential treatment of Germany in the matter of 
supervision. During the first period, moreover, there might be an under- 
taking on the part of all signatories not to increase their material, and this 
also would have to be checked by the Permanent Disarmament Commission. 

In the second period all signatories would undertake to abolish heavy 
material, but Germany would be allowed to acquire any types retained by 
others. I did not feel at liberty to give Herr von Neurath the details of what 
the French Ministers had told us they were prepared to do in this respect, 
and I gathered from him that he had received no communication on the 
subject direct from the French delegation. 

I begged Herr von Neurath to believe that it would be extremely difficult 
to secure acceptance in England of the idea that Germany could obtain 
samples in the first period, and to reflect on the advantages which Germany 
might secure after a comparatively short period of waiting by accepting a 
Convention on the lines which I indicated. 

j.S. 
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No. 423 


Mr. Patteson (Geneva) to Str R. Graham (Rome) 


No. 14! Telegraphic [W 11038/40/98] 


GENEVA, September 30, 1933, 12.40 p.m. 

Following from Secretary of State. 

My telegram No. 321 to Foreign Office.” 

I should be glad if you would take an early opportunity of seeing Signor 
Mussolini and impressing on him the strength of feeling in England against 
allowing Germany ‘samples’ in first period. I have explained this to Signor 
Suvich who is returning to Rome and I have asked him whether Italian 
Government would make representations to this effect in Berlin. 

Repeated to Foreign Office and Berlin. 


1 This telegram was addressed to Rome as No. 14 and was repeated as No. 323 L.N. 
to the Foreign Office, where it was received on September go at 1.30 p.m. 
2 No. 419. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


German announcement of withdrawal from the 

Disarmament Conference and from the League 

of Nations: correspondence with regard to the 
question of German rearmament 


(October 2-31, 1933) 


No. 424 


Sir R. Graham (Rome) to Sir F. Stmon (Received October 3, 9.30 a.m.) 
| No. 282 Telegraphic [W 11136/40/98) 


ROME, October 2, 1933, 11.15 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 14 from Geneva. ! 

Unfortunately Signor Mussolini is at his country place at Forli and is not 
expected back for some days. But I saw Signor Suvich immediately after his 
return here this morning. He had called on Signor Mussolini at Forli on his 
way south, had explained to him British, French and German points of view 
and had received his instructions. 

Signor Mussolini has no desire to rearm Germans, far from it. But he feels 
convinced, and Signor Suvich agrees, that Germans can never be induced to 
agree to four years’ control period without some concession in the way of 
‘samples’ in order to satisfy their public opinion. Such samples should be a 
minimum and under strict control. They might facilitate control, a point 
which I note from last paragraph of your despatch [No.] 1553 to Paris? had 
also struck you. Signor Suvich complained bitterly of Herr von Neurath’s 
studied vagueness and had been unable to pin him down to anything definite 
with regard to German demands. He agreed with you that von Neurath 
enjoyed little latitude in negotiation, but considered his vagueness as 
deliberate. He thought Germans, aware of their present unpopularity in all 
quarters, would seek to gain time in the hopes of improved atmosphere. 

Signor Suvich had been told by Signor Mussolini to send instructions to 
Italian Ambassador at Berlin. 

He therefore agreed to telephone this morning to Signor Cerutti [sc] in- 
structing him to represent in Berlin strength of feeling in England against 
allowing Germany samples in first period. In the event, which Signor Suvich 
regards as certain, of Germany insisting, Signor Cerutti is to ask for more 
precise details regarding their demands. 
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Both Signor Suvich and Signor Mussolini seem rather taken with the idea, 
apparently mooted by American delegation at Geneva, that some camou- 
flaged concessions as to samples might be made to Germany in connexion 
with reorganisation of Reichswehr. I gather however that this idea did not 
appeal to you. Italians are inclined to think that Germans might be satisfied 
with a few aeroplanes, even if only for observation of artillery fire, but that 
they would not be satisfied with aeroplanes for police purposes only. 

Repeated to Berlin. 


No. 425 


Sir F. Simon to Sir E. Phipps (Berlin) 
No. 183 Telegraphic [W 11273/117/98] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, October 4, 1933, 6.30 p.m. 

At my last interview with Herr von Neurath in Geneva on September 29! 
he promised that he would, if possible, communicate with me from Berlin 
informing me of what he had ascertained as to the views of his Government 
on the matters we had been discussing, and he mentioned Tuesday (yesterday) 
as the day when he thought he could do this; in particular he was going to 
inform me (as promised at our earlier interview on September 23?) what sort 
of numbers were intended by his reference to ‘samples’. 

Would you make enquiries and let me know when I may hope to hear 
from the German Government on these points? 

We shall have a Cabinet on Monday? to decide with more precision our 
own attitude and in consequence I shall not be able to reach Geneva person- 
ally until Wednesday morning. In any conversation you have with Herr von 
Neurath you will bear in mind the extreme importance of securing that he 
returns to Geneva and is present at the meeting of the Bureau, if not on the 
first day (Monday) at any rate as soon as I arrive. 

t See No. 422. 2 See No. 411. 3 October 9. 


No. 426 


Minute by Mr. Eden 


[W 1244/40/98] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, October 4, 1933 
The French Ambassador came to see me this afternoon to ask whether I 
could give him any information about the Secretary of State’s movements 
or my own in relation to the Disarmament Conference. I explained that the 
Secretary of State had hoped to be able to return to Geneva this week-end. 
Unfortunately, however, an important Cabinet, which might have been held 
this week-end, could not now take place until Monday,' owing to the Birming- 
ham engagements? which would call for the presence of many Cabinet 
' October g. 


2 The annual conference of the National Union of Conservative and Unionist Associations 
was being held at Birmingham. 
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Ministers. It would be necessary for the Secretary of State to attend the 
Cabinet on Monday and he would not, therefore, be able to reach Geneva 
until Wednesday morning. I should leave for Geneva myself either Friday 
or Saturday. 

The Ambassador said that he understood the situation. M. Paul-Boncour 
was now in Paris and in the circumstances would probably decide not to 
return to Geneva until the week-end. 

He enquired whether we had received any information from Berlin as to 
the German Government’s attitude on the question of samples in the first 
period. I said that we had not and that we were enquiring as to whether the 
German Government was yet in a position to give us some information on 
the subject, since we had hoped to be in possession of such information in 
the early part of this week. 

The Ambassador said that the French Government were also anxious as to 
our position in the matter of sanctions, since he understood that it might be 
among the matters to be raised at the Bureau. He wondered, therefore, 
whether this matter was likely to come up at the Cabinet on Monday. I 
replied that I hoped that the French Government had not still any expecta- 
tion of any new departure on our part as to sanctions. Not only His Majesty’s 
Government, but the British nation, were unalterably opposed to under- 
taking any new commitments on the continent of Europe and I felt sure that 
he, with his deep knowledge of English opinion, would know this as well as I. 
Personally I felt it to be very important that at this juncture of the work of 
the Conference and in the present state of Europe we should do everything 
in our power to avoid the raising of issues on which the French Government 
and ourselves were not agreed. The Ambassador said that he appreciated 
this, but could we not find some form of words that would assist the French 
Government? He understood that suggestions had been made by M. 
Massigli.3 I said that any suggestions would of course be examined, but that 
the essential in our eyes was that they should contain no new commitment. 
If a new commitment was what the French Government really desired, then 
clearly no form of words could bridge the gap. It did seem to me, however, 
that the suggestion which had been made by Mr. Davis in our second con- 
versation in Paris,4 as to the possibility of consultation in the event of a 
breach of the Convention, would offer some possibility of meeting the French 
Government’s wishes. M. Corbin replied that to the French Government 
consultation hardly seemed enough. What they were anxious about was 
what action would be taken. I said that this would seem to imply a new 
commitment, such as clearly we could not undertake. 

The conversation was extremely friendly throughout, but, since the 
Ambassador had raised the question of sanctions, I thought it right to be as 
frank and categorical as possible in reply. 

A. E. 
3 See No. 420. + See No. 407. 
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No. 427 


Sir E. Phipps (Berlin) to Sir 7. Simon (Received October 5, 6.30 p.m. ) 
No. 208 Telegraphic [W 11272/40/98] 


BERLIN, October 5, 1933, 5-15 p.m. 

My immediately preceding telegram.! 

Herr von Biilow said that Baron von Neurath’s report on negotiations 
at Geneva had created a disastrous impression on German Government 
(notably your negative reply to Baron von Neurath’s enquiry as to whether 
Germany would be allowed any anti-aircraft guns). He observed that if 
there were any indications of a wish to impose unfair conditions on Germany 
by a united front she would leave Geneva. The one bright spot seemed to be 
that M. Massigli had casually informed Secretary-General of German dis- 
armament delegation on September 29 that France would be ready to 
abolish guns over 155 mm., heavy tanks and certain other offensive 
weapons. If this were confirmed it would alter the whole complexion of 
affairs. 

I told Herr von Biilow that it was important that German Government 
should realise strength. of anti-German public opinion in Great Britain 
brought about by recent events in Germany. What made this worse was that 
it was thought that quarters which had previously been most friendly to 
Germany were now most hostile. It was greatly to be hoped therefore that 
German Government would bear this in mind during forthcoming negotia- 
tions, for public opinion had perhaps a greater influence in Great Britain 
than in other countries. 

Herr von Bilow said that German Embassy in London had reported in 
the same sense but reiterated that Germany could not allow herself to be 
unfairly treated. 


' Not printed. This telegram of October 5 stated in reply to No. 425 that Baron von 
Neurath was away but that Sir E. Phipps had sounded Herr von Biilow. The German 
Government had sent information to Prince Bismarck who would convey it to the Foreign 
Office that day. The information had also been sent to the German Minister at Berne, who 
‘was in Geneva. 


No. 428 


Mr. Patieson (Geneva) to Sir 7. Simon (Received October 5, 6.35 p.m.) 
No. 328 L.N. Telegraphic [W 11258/40/98| | 


GENEVA, October 5, 1933, 5-55 p.m. 

Following from Cadogan. 

Mr. Norman Davis told me today that in his opinion best chance of 
obtaining disarmament agreement would be for United Kingdom delegate 
to announce that conversations have shown that United Kingdom draft will 
have to be modified in certain respects and to propose to alter it in such 
manner as would practically meet French position with perhaps some ‘small 
sop’ to Germany. He would support us in this. I said idea would have to 
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obtain agreement between United Kingdom, United States, France and 
Italy at least and that I did not know what procedure His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment were contemplating. Mr. Norman Davis said that it might be easier 
for Germany to accept proposals made by United Kiggdom supported by 
United States than to yield when confronted by agreement between other 
four .Powers. He expressed opinion that Italy would be likely to associate 
herself with a definite proposal backed by the United Kingdom and United 
States. 


No. 429 


Mr. Patteson (Geneva) to Sir F. Simon (Received October 6, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 331 L.N. Telegraphic [W 11271/40/98] 


GENEVA, October 5, 1933, 11.0 p.m. 

Following from Mr. Cadogan :— 

M. Massigli this evening asked me whether I had news of any reply from 
Berlin concerning disarmament proposals. I told him I had none and that 
my latest news from London was that nothing had been received from Berlin. 

He told me that in reply to a question by his Italian colleague as to what 
would happen at Bureau, he had said that he personally would explain that 
during conversations his Government had put forward the idea of a ‘trial 
period’ and would explain reasons why they had done so. He had reported 
conversation to his Government who had approved. I said I hoped that 
that would not mean attack on Germany for illegal violations of Treaty 
of Versailles and he said that it would not but that French delegate could 
justify demand for trial period by reference to the sense of insecurity produced 
by recent events. 

My Italian colleague told me his impression was that German Govern- 
ment would not return any reply before meeting of Bureau and asked me 
whether I thought Herr von Neurath had certainly promised to send you 
message early this week and . . .' I understood telegram had been sent to 
Berlin enquiring when it might be expected.? 


1 The text is here uncertain. 2 See No. 425. 


No. 430 


Sir F. Stmon to Sir E. Phipps (Berlin) 
No. 187 Telegraphic [W 11272/40/98] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, October 6, 1933, 6.0 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 208.! 

I do not understand parenthesis in your first sentence which seems to 
imply a definite question from Baron von Neurath and a definite reply from 
me—neither of which, so far as I know, took place. The point, however, is of 
no importance in view of the vastly enlarged demands put forward by the 
German Government today.? 


1 No. 427. | | 2 See No. 434. 
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No. 431 


Sir F. Simon to Sir R. Graham (Rome) 
No. 324 Telegraphic [W 11281/40/98) 
FOREIGN OFFICE, October 6, 1933, 7.0 p.m. 

My immediately preceding telegram.! 

As Signor Grandi is in Italy I saw the Italian Chargé d’Affaires on the 
German communication of this morning. 

2. The claim goes far beyond ‘samples’ and gives the go-by to the con- 
ception of stages. It is nothing less in practice than a demand for immediate 
and authorised rearmament and I know that Signor Mussolini is as much 
opposed to the rearmament of Germany as we are. Moreover, an agreed 
Convention authorising such rearmament is impossible because European 
opinion would not tolerate it. It would belie all our hopes of progress in a 
world built up on a basis of secured peace. I should like Signor Mussolini to 
realise the depth of British feeling on this matter and trust that he may be able 
to use his influence to improve a situation at Geneva which is now mani- 
festly critical. 

3. You will I know fully appreciate how undesirable it would be to find 
the signatories of the Four-Power Pact tending to group themselves into two 
pairs. This would be all the more deplorable in view of the admirable and 
successful efforts which have recently been made to improve Franco-Italian 
co-operation. 


' No. 434 was repeated to Rome as Foreign Office telegrams Nos. 322 and 323. 


No. 432 


Mr. Patteson (Geneva) to Sir F. Simon (Recetved October 6, 9.0 p.m.) 
No. 333 L.N. Telegraphic [W 11343/40/98] 


GENEVA, October 6, 1933, 7.0 p.m. 
Following from Mr. Cadogan :— 


Mr. Norman Davis this morning again spoke to me in the sense reported 
in my telegram No. 328' and was very insistent that best course was for 
United Kingdom delegation to propose a compromise with United States 
support. I said the two difficulties that occurred to me were that if Italy had 
already committed herself too far to Germany she might find it difficult to 
align herself with us and that it would not be easy to find a ‘small sop’ that 
would satisfy Germany. 

Mr. Norman Davis explained what he had in mind was to allow Germany 
to acquire in first period a number of observation (as distinct from ‘pursuit’) 
aeroplanes. He said he had suggested this to M. Massigli who had not re- 
jected it but had said that he would think it over. Mr. Wilson who was also 
present suggested that it might be possible to draw up a standard scale of all 
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permitted arms in relation to a division and that as and when Germany 
completed transformation of a division she should be allowed that quantity 
(including tanks if Germany wanted them, guns up to 155 millimetres and 
aeroplanes). We had talked about ‘standardization of armies’ but they 
would not be standardized so long as Germany was forbidden to have 
equipment which was normal for others. He explained that Germany might 
not be in a hurry to transform the Reichswehr and in any case that operation 
could not be performed all at once: it might even have to be extended into 
second period. Thus Germany would not obtain ‘samples’ at once and would 
only obtain them by regular stages. In second period all signatories might 
agree on certain quotas for replacement in relation to combination of 
armies. Thus France would start with the advantage of her enormous existing 
stocks and later with her colonial army bringing number of her effectives to 
much higher total than that of Germany and would be able to replace at a 
higher rate. On the other hand Germany would obtain fair measure of 
equality of rights. Mr. Norman Davis endorsed these suggestions. I gave 
Mr. Norman Davis no reason to suppose that His Majesty’s Government 
would find it possible to depart from their policy of opposing grant to Germany 
of ‘samples’ in any form during first period. 

Above conversation took place before nature of German reply was known 
to Mr. Norman Davis. I do not know whether he would still think it desirable 
in view of tone and contents of that reply to make Germany further offers. 


No. 433 


Mr. Patteson (Geneva) to Sir F. Simon (Received October 6, 9.35 p.m.) 
No. 335 L.N. Telegraphic [W 11299/40/98) 


GENEVA, October 6, 1933, 8.0 p.m. 

Following from Mr. Cadogan. 

This morning Signor Aloisi told me that he had text of German reply. 
He said that it was not favourable at first sight but did not give me details. 
I subsequently met Herr Weizsacker' who told me that German reply indi- 
cated that German Government were maintaining more or less their point 
of view. Signor Soragna? then offered to show me the text of German reply 
which I read; he gave me a copy of it. I was going to see Mr. Davis and 
asked whether I might indicate to the latter that I had seen German text. 
Signor Soragna agreed but caught me up later before I reached Mr. Davis 
and said that Signor Aloisi begged I should mention the matter to no one 
and asked that I should return the copy. Signor Aloisi did not know whether 
text he had given me was actual message that would be delivered in London 
and possibly Paris and hoped that it might be possible to get it modified. 
In speaking to Mr. Davis therefore I confined myself to repeating what 


t A member of the German delegation at the Disarmament Conference. 
2 A member of the Italian delegation at the Disarmament Conference. 
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Herr Weizsacker had told me and I have not repeated to anyone the contents 
of the document that Signor Soragna lent me. 

I understand that German Ambassador only made verbal communication 
in London; and that up to this afternoon no communication had been made 
in Paris. I do not know the terms of German Ambassador’s communication 
but document which I saw was bad in form. It began by saying that German 
Government could not accept trial period; they preferred the five years’ period 
of United Kingdom Draft; they would not, however, mind this period being 
divided into two periods of two and three years (though there was no indi- 
cation of any difference of régime in the two periods). Rest of the document 
merely re-stated all German demands including samples at once and did not 
attempt to admit that there was agreement on any point—word ‘super- 
vision’ was not even mentioned. 

If communication made in London was in different terms it may be, 
however, that document that I saw was an atde-mémoire of the real German 
intentions or it may have been a first draft which may have been subse- 
quently toned down on Italian advice. 


3 See No. 434. 


No. 434 


Sir F. Stmon to Sir E. Phipps (Berlin) 
Nos. 185 and 186 Telegraphic [W 11281/40/98) 


FOREIGN OFFICE, October 6, 1933, 10.0 p.m. 


German Chargé d’ Affaires saw me this morning to make what he described 
as a preliminary statement of Germany’s attitude as to treatment of arma- 
ments in Convention being negotiated at Geneva. Prince Bismarck said Rome 
was being informed verbally. He did not know whether French Government 
were likewise being informed. Statement was preliminary because Germany 
would be represented next week at Geneva by Herr Nadolny in the Bureau 
of the Conference at Geneva. Herr von Neurath is not returning there at 
present. 

2. Prince Bismarck said that basis of Germany’s point of view was the 
demand for equality. This demand was acknowledged by the joint Declara- 
tion of December 11 last. Germany has from the beginning accepted British 
Plan which provided for five years’ Convention. She will raise no objection 
if it is desired to subdivide the total period, but she cannot accept a period of 
probation; if there is a first stage of two years, equality would have to be 
applied to her in those first two years. 

3. As regards the Reichswehr, Prince Bismarck said Germany was ready 
‘in a spirit of accommodation’ to begin its transformation immediately.. 
She could not, however, furnish particulars as to equipment of the substi-. 
tuted forces until it has been made clear what concrete measures of dis- 
armament the Convention would provide in respect of war material. When 
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it was known what arms would be abolished and what retained, Germany 
would be able to be more specific about the equipment her new army would 
need. 

4. Prince Bismarck went on to analyse British Draft Convention in respect 
of land armaments by dividing these into three categories and to state 
Germany’s claim under each category. 

5. As regards arms which would be prohibited in the future, Germany 
would regard no prohibition as too drastic provided it was universally 
applied. Germany would even renounce any claim to classes of arms which 
armed States covenanted to destroy in the course of the duration of Con- 
vention and the further use of which was internationally forbidden. But 
Germany wished to know as soon as possible what these arms were. : 

6. Secondly, came the category of those arms, possession of which would 
be retained though total in the hands of any given country would be numen- 
cally limited. For example, there was the schedule of suggested numerical 
limits to the air forces of various European countries in British Draft. 
Germany wished to know whether other nations agreed to these limits. 
Germany must be granted in first period arms falling within this category, 
though amount which she would have would remain the subject of further 
discussion. Prince Bismarck called specific attention to a passage in British 
White Paper of November 17, 1932 (see Cmd. Paper 4189; page 5, “T'anks’) 
which is as follows: “The admission of equal treatment . .. Germany would 
take part’. ‘ 

7. The third category was that of arms which in Convention would neither 

be prohibited nor numerically limited. Here Germany’s position was that 
if the possession of such arms by others was without numerical limit, no 
numerical limit could be applied to Germany. For example, to provide in 
connexion with transformation of Reichswehr that Germany might have 
double the quantity of arms allowed to her under Treaty of Versailles, 
would be to treat Germany differently from others. It would amount to a 
continuance of Treaty of Versailles and would not be compatible with the 
security of Germany. 
_ 8. Prince Bismarck concluded by saying that Germany was willing to give 
detailed explanations of her attitude during forthcoming meetings at 
Geneva and he asked whether I had any comments to make on what he had 
said. 

g. I answered that as his visit was for purpose of making above com- 
munication, I should of course first wish to study it carefully. But two 
comments did occur to me at once: Herr von Neurath had constantly men- 
tioned the subject of ‘samples’ and I had understood from the Italians at 
Geneva that this mode of treatment had been in the mind of Herr von 
Neurath quite recently. Certainly, he had hinted to me as long ago as last 
year that a very limited number of such ‘samples’ was contemplated. Where 
was the reference to ‘samples’ in the communication now made to me? 
Without expressing any view as to samples, it was clear that there was a vast 
difference between the conception of limited specimens and the claim which 
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was now being put forward for the first period. This claim ignored alto- 
gether the plan of stages. Prince Bismarck said that he agreed with me and 
that he could not find any application of method of samples in present 
German statement any more than I could. Secondly, I said that it was 
wrong to quote the Declaration of December 11 as though it simply pro- 
claimed equality; on the contrary the formula was one which referred to the 
principle of equality in a régime of security. What was there in present 
German statement which dealt with that? Prince Bismarck replied that 
present communication was in reference to the amount and nature of arma- 
ment. As regards a system of supervision, he confirmed my understanding 
that Germany raised no objection to a thorough system as long as it was not 
specially applied to her. I said that I had always appreciated that the control 
must be of general application, though the detailed arrangements would 
necessarily greatly vary according to circumstances of the country inspected. 
He agreed, but added that inspection must have reference to the provisions 
of the new Agreement and not to go into the past. I said that if what he 
meant was that the inspection could not be a roving commission about every- 
thing and anything, but would be with reference to what the new Convention 
contained, I agreed with him, but that of course if a country under new 
Convention was not permitted to have weapons of a certain kind and super- 
vision showed that she had such weapons, it would be no answer to say that 
she had acquired them before the Convention came into force. To this he 
agreed. 
Repeated to Rome, Paris, Washington and Geneva. 


No. 435 


Sir R. Graham (Rome) to Sir F. Simon (Received October 7,' 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 291 Telegraphic [W 11350/40/98] 


ROME, October 7, 1933, 11.0 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 322 and 323.? 

Similar communication was made by the German Ambassador here to 
Signor Suvich as Signor Mussolini was away in the country and has only just 
returned. Signor Suvich, as you did, asked for time to make careful study of 
communication but told Herr von Hassell that it seemed to him at first sight 
to be ‘a remarkable step backward’. The last Italian-German conversations 
on the subject with Herr von Neurath at Geneva had turned on ‘samples’ 
during first period and Italians had been willing to offer a certain measure 
of help in this direction, but present German proposal was of a totally 
different character. Signor Suvich could not imagine France or Great 
Britain or indeed Italy entertaining anything of the kind. He asked German 
Ambassador to tell him frankly whether it meant that Germans desired to 
break off negotiations altogether, for if this was the case they had better say 


t This date is evidently a mistake for October 8. 
2 No. 434. (See No. 431, note 1.) 
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so outright. Herr von Hassell warmly disclaimed any such intention and 
said that Germans were most anxious to come to an agreement. 

Signor Suvich told me he thought Mussolini’s reaction to the German 
proposal was similar to his own although they had as yet scarcely had time 
to consider it. They were to discuss it this evening. Signor Suvich would 
propose to Signor Mussolini that Italian answer should be that new proposal 
offered no basis for discussion and that if Germans really desired an agree- 
ment they must think of something better. Signor Suvich said that Italian 
action at Berlin in the case of Austria had attained a certain measure of 
success but that in present instance he did not consider any fresh Italian 
action could usefully be taken. According to Italian Ambassador at Berlin 
present German proposal emanated directly from the Chancellor. Signor 
Suvich’s explanation was that Hitler soared in the clouds and that he had 
descended to make this proposal with a most imperfect knowledge of the 
subject and of what had happened in the negotiations at Geneva. Chancellor 
suffered from a righteous indignation over the fact that Germany remained 
disarmed while surrounded by armed nations and could only regard question 
from this angle. 

In accordance with your telegram [No.] 3243 I again impressed on Signor 
Suvich depth of British feeling, and found from a telegram which he read to 
me that Signor Cerutti had already made desired communication at Berlin 
on the subject (see paragraph 3 of my telegram No. 282‘). I also made a 
very discreet use of the last paragraph of your telegram No. 324 but this was 
scarcely necessary as I am well satisfied with Italian reaction up to date. 

I hope to see Signor Mussolini on Monday’ and will report further. 

German proposal was communicated by Baron Aloisi to M. Boncour. 

3 No. 431. 4+ No. 424. 5 October 9g. 


No. 436 


Mr. Patteson (Geneva) to Sir F. Simon (Received October 8, 8.30 p.m.) 


No. 340 L.N. Telegraphic [W 11344/40/98] 


GENEVA, October 8, 1933, 7.50 p.m. 

Following from Mr. Eden: 

Signor Soragna asked to see me on my arrival this morning and expressed 
concern at possible outcome of Bureau tomorrow. He admitted German reply 
was not altogether satisfactory and said that Baron Aloisi had returned to 
Rome to consult with Signor Mussolini on situation. He hoped none the less 
that it might be possible to avoid any exacerbation of opposition at the 
Bureau. Could it not be said that conversations were continuing and that 
Bureau would be called together later in the week when they had progressed 
further? To this I said difficulty in such a procedure must be that German 
Government’s latest proposals so far as I understood them appeared to offer 
no basis for believing that conversations would in fact make progress. None 
the less if there were any chance of a serious modification of German attitude 
we should certainly not wish to do anything to prevent it. Signor Soragna 
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said that he would see Herr Nadolny this evening on his arrival and would 
report to me upon the outcome. 

I have since had a long interview with Mr. Davis. He regards the last 
statement of German case as particularly unsatisfactory in its presentation. 
He made point that it appeared to go back on Baron von Neurath’s accept- 
ance of idea of two periods. None the less from conversations which he had 
had with German representatives here he thought Germans would probably 
agree to two periods in effect though they rejected the idea in manner. 
Possibly if French Government could offer to get rid of its heaviest material 
say 14 inch guns which he believed were in fact useless at an earlier date for 
instance at the end of two years this might meet German standpoint. I replied 
that I thought French had already offered as much as could reasonably be 
asked of them and that in light of German response I felt it impossible to 
suggest to them that they should offer more. Mr. Davis agreed. 

He then stated his chief anxiety was due to information which he had 
received which he believed to be reliable that certain elements in German 
Government were now actively working against realization of a Convention. 
These were members of the right wing of present German administration 
who believed Hitler’s position to be weakening and who hoped that break- 
down of Conference might finally bring him down. 

Mr. Davis proceeded to urge that two-Power talks had exhausted their 
usefulness. He still himself appeared to prefer that His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment and United States should now seek to proceed by five-Power conversa- 
tions. I asked him whether he had any reason to suppose French had 
modified their attitude of refusing to attend such conversations. He said he 
thought they might do so if they could be assured we should not use the 
occasion to ask them for more concessions. In any case he believed some such 
meeting was right procedure now. 

I am to see M. Boncour this evening and will telegraph result of that 
interview.! 

Repeated to Berlin, Rome and Paris. 

! See No. 437. 


No. 437 


Mr. Patteson (Geneva) to Str 7. Simon (Received October 9, 6.0 a.m.) 
No. 342 L.N. Telegraphic [W 11349/40/98] 


GENEVA, October 9, 1933, 2.0 a.m. 
Following from Mr. Eden. 
I saw M. Boncour this evening.' He began by expressing warm apprecia- 
tion of Mr. Baldwin’s speech at Birmingham? for which French Government 
' This telegram was drafted on October 8. 
2 On October 6. Mr. Baldwin reaffirmed the determination of His Majesty’s Government 
to secure a Disarmament Convention which would entail a real limitation of arms and to 


adhere to all post-war agreements, such as the Treaty of Locarno, which Great Britain 
had signed. 
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were sincerely grateful. It had greatly reassured their public opinion and he 
hoped that His Majesty’s Government would be gratified at the speech 
which M. Daladier was making at Vichy this afternoon; of which he showed 
me a copy. M. Boncour went on to discuss the German reply. He said that 
this was clearly a retrograde step. Germans were as usual asking for more. 
This did not surprise him since he was himself convinced German Govern- 
ment did not want a Convention and that they would pursue these tactics to 
the end. Baron Aloisi had been to see him before leaving for Rome and had 
asked him whether French Government could not make some further con- 
cession to ease the situation. M. Boncour had said that this was quite im- 
possible. France could never agree to German rearmament in first period 
and he begged Baron Aloisi to impress that on Mussolini. 

We then discussed procedure of tomorrow. M. Boncour thought it would 
be very difficult to avoid giving some account of conversations that had taken 
place but he was quite prepared to maintain discussion on general terms 
which I said I should prefer pending your arrival. M. Boncour asked 
whether His Majesty’s Government had considered what was to be the 
procedure when General Commission met. Possibly best procedure would be 
to record measure of agreement which he believed had now been reached 
between French, British, American and perhaps Italian Governments and 
to ask Conference to endorse it. He was convinced that such a statement 
would meet with overwhelming support from the Conference and it might 
then be that Germans would at length be compelled to . . .4 a more reason- 
able attitude. 

M. Boncour argued that French Government had gone very far in their 
concessions which virtually gave Germany equality in second period. Had 
Italian Government stood firm against German rearmament in the first 
period as His Majesty’s Government, United States and French Govern- 
ments, German Government’s reply would have been different. 

M. Boncour was clearly anxious as to the future and I am infornied that 
French Delegation here is nervous. Their main concern is clearly to keep in 
close contact with us so that we may act together. It is perhaps significant 
that word ‘sanctions’ was not mentioned at any moment in our interview. 

Herr Nadolny has asked to see me late this evening. 

Repeated to Paris, Rome and Berlin. 


3M. Daladier said that the French did not wish to threaten or humiliate anyone, and for 
that reason would accept no new reduction of forces without an international agreement 
effectively guaranteed to organize progressive disarmament and establish permanent and 
automatic control. 

4 The text is here uncertain. 
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No. 438 


Mr. Patteson (Geneva) to Sir 7. Simon (Received October 9, 6.30 a.m.) 
No. 343 L.N. Telegraphic [W 11346/40/98] 


GENEVA, October 9, 1933, 2.0 a.m. 

Following from Mr. Eden: 

Herr Nadolny came to see me this evening! and began by stating emphati- 
cally that the German Government could not agree to two periods. When I 
pointed out Herr von Neurath had already agreed to this he qualified his 
statement by saying position might be met by a rearrangement of dates in 
Convention without any explicit mention of two periods. He contended that 
opinion in Germany had been much irritated by this suggestion of first period 
which seemed to throw doubt upon Germany’s good faith. No country 
could be expected to endure such reflexion. I explained that however period 
was expressed, essential was to know whether Germany still insisted on types 
in the first, since His Majesty’s Government could not agree to this. First 
he maintained that equality of rights must begin at once. Later he seemed 
to imply that some slight modification in detail of German attitude might be 
possible though I could not obtain any precise explanation of what they 
might have been prepared to do. 

Repeated to Paris, Rome and Berlin. 


' This telegram was drafted on October &. 


No. 439 


Mr. Patteson (Geneva) to Sir F. Simon (Recetved October 9, 1.25 p.m.) 
No. 344 L.N. Telegraphic [W 11373/40/98] 


GENEVA, October 9, 1933, 1.20 p.m. 

Following from Mr. Eden. 

Mr. Davis showed me this morning rough draft proposals in the form of 
amendments to our Draft Convention which he hoped might form basis of 
an offer by the United States, French, United Kingdom and possibly Italian 
Governments to Germany. Proposals did not seem unreasonable and followed 
broadly line of those we have considered ourselves. I did not of course 
indicate our attitude. But I feel confident that demand that some such offer 
should be made will grow in the next day or two and that it is most likely to be 
effective if it can be made jointly by the four Powers mentioned above. 

Repeated to Paris, Berlin and Rome. 
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No. 440 


Mr. Patteson (Geneva) to Sir F. Simon (Received October 10, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 347 L.N. Telegraphic [W 11419/40/98] 


GENEVA, October 10, 1933, 12.30 a.m. 

Following from Mr. Eden. 

I understand that Cabinet has decided not to use annex of paper before 
them today.' We will therefore not, of course, refer to it here. I understand 
the view of His Majesty’s Government is that German reply makes further 
negotiations useless . . .? it is modified. 

Problem at this end is how to stage the matter here in Geneva so that the 
public shall be in no doubt as to the full import of the question put to 
Germany and the terms of her refusal. This could have been done suitably 
at the General Commission by submitting detailed amendments to the various 
articles of British Draft Convention which would have given effect to 
proposals which have been discussed with the French Government. As you 
are aware Mr. Davis has for some time past been discussing the possibility of 
following this line and as I have reported he has already prepared rough 
outline of suggested amendments. If he still favours this line of action and 
we are not to co-operate in his endeavour, best that I can do is to keep in 
touch with him so as to prevent him inserting anything which we should have 
to refuse as it is clearly important to maintain the present accord between 
France, United States and ourselves, vis-d-ois Germany. I was anxious to 


' This telegram was drafted on October 9. The reference is to a memorandum (not 
printed) by Sir J. Simon dated October 3 proposing that, in order to retain the initiative 
in the Disarmament Conference, His Majesty’s Government should put forward in the 
Bureau a ‘compromise’ showing the lines on which agreement would be essential if there 
was ever to be a disarmament convention. The draft ‘compromise’ annexed to the memo- 
randum was based on the ideas discussed during Sir J. Simon’s recent conversations in Paris 
and Geneva. It recommended that the Convention should be prefaced by a declaration 
that one of its guiding principles was to provide for ‘equality of rights in a system which 
should provide security for all nations’. Although signed and binding as one document, the 
Convention should provide for two periods of four years: during the first, continental armies 
would be transformed, the signatories would undertake not to increase the amount of 
matériel which was to be renounced in the second period, and Germany would be limited to 
the armaments she was entitled to possess at the moment, except that as her army was 
transformed she would be entitled to increased quantities of the arms she might now possess 
in proportion to the increase in her effectives. Similar provisions would apply to Austria, 
Hungary and Bulgaria. In the second period signatories would be bound to reduce their 
armaments by stages until at the end of the period no signatory would have guns of a calibre 
greater than 155 mm. Figures were also to be worked out for tanks and aircraft. States 
which were at present forbidden to have certain types of weapon would be allowed to 
acquire them up to the limits regarding size and numbers to be laid down for all signatories. 
As regards security the ‘compromise’ suggested that provision should be made for consulta- 
tion between the signatories as laid down in Part I of the British Draft Convention in the 
event of the Permanent Disarmament Commission reporting breaches of the Convention. 
The Permanent Disarmament Commission should arrange for periodic investigations in 
each State to supervise the execution of the Convention. 

2 The text is here uncertain. 
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retain the initiative since we should then probably have had the support of 
Mr. Davis as also of France and General Commission: as it is I fear initiative 
must inevitably pass to the United States. 


No. 441 


Mr. Patteson (Geneva) to Str 7. Simon (Recetved October 10, 3.15 p.m.) 
No. 348 L.N. Telegraphic [W 11437/40/98] 


GENEVA, October 10, 1933, 3.30 p.m. 
Following from Mr. Eden:— 

_Mr. Davis asked to see me this morning when he explained more ideas he 
had in mind as a basis of an offer to Germany. He stressed fact that they were 
entirely unofficial at present and that his own Government was unaware of 
them. Generally speaking they do not depart in essentials from results of 
Paris conversations except that he proposes destruction of very heavy guns 
those over 364 mm. at the end of three years as some indication of disarma- 
ment in first period. I told him His Majesty’s Government were as deter- 
mined as ever that there should be no rearmament of Germany in the first 
period. He assured me emphatically that that was also his view and that the 
only concession he contemplated possibly offering to Germany in first period 
was in respect of anti-aircraft guns. 


No. 442 


Sir E. Phipps (Berlin) to Sir F. Simon (Received October 10, 9.45 p.m.) 
No. 211 Telegraphic [W 11462/40/98) 


BERLIN, October 10, 1933, 8.35 p.m. 

Geneva telegram No. 340.! 

I have no confirmation of Mr. N. Davis’ information to the effect that 
certain elements here are working against convention but it may be true that 
a section of right wing of the present régime and even of German Govern- 
ment (e.g. General Goring?) thinks Germany would be able to regain 
equality and liberty of action more quickly without a convention than with 
one. 

I have however heard nothing to suggest right wing have slightest desire to 
displace Hitler. In this connexion see Mr. Newton’s despatch No. 936.3 

Hitler and other responsible leaders probably realise that crux meanwhile 
for Germany is to regain liberty of action on a basis of genuine equality by 
the time they will be in a position to use it. In view of Germany’s financial 
position and need for internal reconstruction it would therefore obviously 
pay them to go slow for the present and try to get a convention which would 
secure foregoing object without risking serious complications with other 


t No. 436. 2 Captain Goring was promoted on August 31. -. 3 No. 415. 
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Powers. Ifonly for reasons of prestige however they of course want immediate 

concessions and may be expected to put forward maximum demands at this 

moment when they think Conference has reached a decisive stage. 
Repeated to Geneva. 


No. 443 


Sir F. Stmon to Sir E. Phipps (Berlin) 
No. 915 [W 11431/40/98) 
a FOREIGN OFFICE, October 10, 1933 
Sir, | 

Herr von Hoesch returned from his holiday last night and I asked him to 
see me today before I left for Geneva. I told him that when Prince Bismarck 
communicated to me last Friday the views of the German Government on 
various disarmament questions discussed between the representatives of 
various Powers at Geneva during recent weeks (see my despatch of the 6th 
October'), I felt that the claims put forward from Berlin were of so grave a 
nature and were so clearly calculated not to promote agreement at Geneva, 
but, on the contrary, to make it almost impossible, that I had told the Chargé 
d’Affaires that his communication would be carefully studied and limited 
myself for the moment to one or two obvious comments. The German 
communication had now been considered in all its bearings by the Cabinet, 
and I wished to inform the Ambassador of our views. We were sorry to find 
that the communication does not indicate any approach towards the views 
of others, but on the contrary, definitely widens the breach. 

2. I took two examples. In my recent conversations at Geneva with 
Herr von Neurath, the conception was developed of a convention which 
would provide in the first period for the transformation of the Reichswehr 
and the modification of other continental armies on the lines of the British 
draft, together with the putting into operation of a general system of super- 
vision, followed by a second period in which substantial disarmament by the 
heavily-armed Powers would take place. We now gathered from Friday’s 
communication that Germany wishes to reject this conception of two periods 
altogether. Prince Bismarck had said that Germany ‘cannot accept a period 
of probation’. That was a phrase I had myself never used, but a preliminary 
period was necessary if the object is to apply to [ste] principles of equality in a 
régime of security. Germany should face the undoubted fact that substantial 
disarmament would be most rapidly and surely obtained by establishing the 
sense of security which the first period was designed to accord. The rejection 
of this system of stages was not calculated, in our opinion, to promote this 
sense of security, such rejection would greatly aggravate international 
suspicion and European tension, and the British Government could not agree 
with the German Government on this point. 


‘ 1 Not printed. This despatch repeated, without additional detail, the record in No. 434. 
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_ 3. Asecond example of what appeared to us to be a widening difference of 
view was the attitude of Germany as disclosed last Friday on the subject of 
‘samples’. Germany’s latest communication was, in substance, a claim for 
immediate and substantial rearmament. Herr von Neurath at Geneva had 
referred to token weapons—indeed, I believed he was the first person to make 
this suggestion as long ago as last year—and in response to my request he told 
me that he would ascertain more precisely from Berlin what was the real 
content of the German demand. It now appeared that the demand was not 
for ‘samples’ at all, but for immediate and substantial quantities, in some 
cases unrestricted as to amount. The British Cabinet found it very difficult 
to think that this demand proceeded from a desire to contribute to an agree- 
ment at Geneva, and we were bound to let the German Government know 
that in our judgment it would prove wholly unacceptable. 

4. I added that I was now going to Geneva and understood that Herr 
Nadolny would, in a day or two, be making a public statement of the 
German attitude. (His Excellency seemed doubtful whether this would be 
the case; he questioned whether the German representative would be making 
an immediate formal declaration.) I said that it was plain that any agree- 
ment must be an agreement to which all Powers were willing parties. I 
would do my best to contribute by resuming conversations with repre- 
sentatives assembled at Geneva whom I could bring into consultation, but 
before the end of the week I anticipated that Mr. Henderson would ask for 
some account to be publicly given of the communications which had passed 
and of the prospects of a nearer approach to agreement. This meant that 
various parties would have to make statements, and naturally the views of 
the German Government, as communicated to me and others, would be part 
of this material. The Ambassador did not dissent. I, therefore, hoped very 
much that Herr Nadolny might have instructions which would be more 
helpful to an agreement. My immediate duty was to inform the German 
Government of our own views and to make clear that we should have to lay 
before the Conference a frank and full statement of the position as we under- 
stood it. 

5. In asking the Ambassador to report what I had said to his Government, 
I invited him to reflect on the part which Britain had played in promoting 
good relations in Europe after the war. Britain had led the way in urging the 
due recognition of Germany’s status, in setting an example by the reduction 
of armaments, and in promoting the peace structure of Europe. We had 
played our full part in connexion with the evacuation of the Ruhr and with- 
drawal from the Rhineland. The history of reparations from the Dawes Plan 
to Lausanne furnished another illustration. The Prime Minister himself 
came to Geneva to conduct and carry through the Five-Power Agreement. 
That agreement, while accepting the principle of equality, ‘in a system which 
would provide security for all nations’, also bound the signatories in the 
European field not to attempt to resolve their difficulties by resort to force. 
Unfortunately, some recent events and declarations in Germany had not 
contributed to the general sense of European security, and the only way to 
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improve matters was to give time for a better spirit of neighbourliness to 
develop and for suspicions to be dissipated. If the German Government 
wished a Disarmament Convention to be reached, we must ask them to 
refrain from adopting an attitude which is bound to destroy all immediate 
prospect of agreement. The Cabinet would much regret to be obliged to 
treat Germany’s last communication as their deliberate and final declaration, 
for we were satisfied that it could only injure the policy of conciliation and 
weaken the peace structure of Europe. 

6. The Ambassador, who had listened with close attention without making 
any comments, promised to report what I had said; at the end he observed 
that Germany felt that concessions which she had made in earlier disarma- 
ment discussions were now being used to recast the draft agreement to her 
disadvantage. In the earlier part of the year Germany had been persuaded, 
after much hesitation and under great pressure, to agree to give up the 
Reichswehr and to accept a severe system of supervision. But these con- 
cessions were in return for disarmament, and now the concessions were being 
embodied in proposals for a first period followed by the ‘hope’ of disarma- 
ment at a later stage. I challenged the Ambassador’s description and pointed 
out that it was the essence of the plan now under discussion that substantial 
disarmament in the second stage should be provided for in the convention 
at the time when it was first signed. His Excellency attributed the modifica- 
tions to the unfavourable view taken by this and other countries of recent 
internal developments in Germany, and gave me an account of his own 
favourable impressions. I said that, Without discussing how far the unfavour- 
able view entertained by outside opinion was justified, it was necessary to face 
facts, and it was a fact that the sense of security, without which world-wide 
disarmament could not be obtained, was shaken and for this reason the 
British Government urged Germany not to take up an attitude which would 
only confirm existing anxieties. We were confident that our feelings in the 
matter were widely shared by other countries who were anxious to promote 
and secure, by the best means possible, a Disarmament Convention. 

7. I ought to add that the Ambassador offered an explanation why 
Germany would not be content with the doubling of the arms permitted by 
the Treaty of Versailles in connexion with the transformation of the Reichs- 
wehr into a short-service force of 200,000 men. He said that a short-service 
army provided reserves and that if the reserves were to be of any use there 
must be rifles for them as well as for the 200,000 who were actually in 
training.? | 

Iam, &c., 
Joun Simon 


2 A summary of this despatch was telegraphed to Berlin on October 11 and repeated to 
Rome and Washington the following day. 


No. 444 


Sir R. Graham (Rome) to Sir V. Wellesley" 
(Recewed October 11, 9.30 a.m.) 


No. 294 Telegraphic [W 11472/40/98] 
ROME, October 11, 1933, 2.30 a.m. 


My telegram No. 2912 and Geneva telegrams Nos. 340 to 344.3 

I saw Signor Mussolini this evening* and found him seriously concerned 
over situation which he regarded as critical. I gave him my impression of 
this situation as derived from you and Geneva telegrams and it tallied with 
his own. His Excellency said that he considered German communication 
most unsatisfactory. But we must regard it from a realistic point of view. 
German policy was at the moment in the hands of two men, Hitler and 
GGring, one a dreamer, the other an ex-inmate of a lunatic asylum, neither 
of them conspicuous for reason or logic and both suffering from an inferiority 
complex and a bitter sense of injustice. They would not be intimidated by 
a consensus of opinion against them and if the Four Powers simply refused to 
entertain the communication they would break off negotiation and would 
continue to re-arm Germany without any control being possible. Certain 
elements in Germany regarded such prospects with satisfaction. There could 
only be one result. When German rearmament had reached a certain stage 
French would apply sanctions. They would be obliged to go to the Rhine. 
But did this suit England or Italy or even France herself? Leading Germans 
including their Ambassador here had informed His Excellency that Germans 
would resist French penetration at all costs and would go down fighting, 
inflicting as much damage as they could. The outcome could only be world 
chaos and we must do everything we could to prevent it even at the cost of 
sacrificing certain prejudices or even principles. 

Signor Mussolini thought from what he had heard of Nadolny’s attitude 
at Geneva, that Germans had already put some water in their wine and 
would agree to two periods if cloaked in acceptable form. He also drew my 
attention to latest Wolff Bureau communiqué.’ But he did not believe that 
we could keep Germans in the Conference unless some satisfaction was 
offered them in the way of ‘samples’. These should be a minimum both in 
number and power. Possibly a few anti-aircraft guns and observation 


! Deputy Under-Secretary of State. Sir J. Simon and Sir R. Vansittart were both out of 
the United Kingdom between October 11 and 16. 

2 No. 435. 

3 This reference should be to telegrams 340, 342, 343, and 344 (Nos. 436-9). Geneva 
telegram No. 341 dealt with Iraq. 

4 This telegram was drafted on October 10. 

5 The reference is probably to a German official communiqué published on October to 
which stated: ‘It is entirely false that Germany demands parity with France after a period 
of five years. Germany only demands after a period of five years further disarmament of 
others. Regarding sample weapons all discrimination must stop now at once. But Germany 
does not demand the same number of weapons that other countries possess.’ 
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aeroplanes to check artillery fire might suffice. These ‘samples’ might be 
granted in connexion with reorganisation of Reichswehr. I again empha- 
sised very strong objections in England and France to this idea. His Excel- 
lency replied that he was well aware of them but when it came to an 
alternative between ‘samples’ and a break-up of the Conference with in- 
evitable results he felt only one choice was open. Moreover did I suppose 
Germany had not already ‘samples’ of fighting aeroplanes, tanks and if not 
heavy artillery at least of plant for its immediate construction? All this 
without control, whereas the granting of limited ‘samples’ would enable an 
effective control to be kept. True, public opinion would say the Conference 
had resulted in rearmament rather than disarmament, but he sincerely 
hoped that it would have something to show in the way of abolition of poison 
gas, heavy artillery and perhaps bombing to make up. Signor Mussolini 
thought the first step should be to ascertain exactly what German demands 
in the way of ‘samples’ were and he was endeavouring to obtain this infor- 
mation. The Four Powers could then consider the question, but any 
attempt on their part to combine in order to impose a solution upon Germans 
would simply lead to break-up of the Conference. When German demands 
were known His Excellency favoured a meeting of the Four Powers parties 
to the Pact with an invitation to American delegate to attend also. 

Above are Signor Mussolini’s considered views and it was not possible to 
shake them. 

He added however that relations between France and Italy remained 
excellent. He had been greatly pleased with M. Daladier’s speech® and had 
instructed Italian Ambassador in Berlin to intimate his disappointment with 
the way in which this speech had been received by German press. Further 
he had assured French that he considered Germany as great a menace for 
Italy as for France and that Italy was just as ready to stand by France, if the 
necessity arose, as England could be. But his immediate pre-occupation was 
to arrest a march of events which could only lead to disaster. 


© On October 8. See No. 437, note 3. 


No. 445 


Mr. Patteson (Geneva) to Sir V. Wellesley (Recetved October 11, 7.15 p.m.) 
No. 350 L.N. Telegraphic [W 11500/40/98] 


GENEVA, October 11, 1933, 6.15 p.m. 

Following from Secretary of State. 

I saw M. Boncour this morning when in the course of long discussion we 
agreed upon two points as to which we were in accord that no concessions 
were possible: | 

(1) that there must be preliminary period, 

(2) that during that period there should be no rearmament of Germany. 
We examined possibility of determining Germany’s attitude upon these 
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points by moving a resolution in General Commission indicating that British 
Draft [? Convention] must be made to conform to these principles and to 
take vote upon it. | 

I then saw Mr. Norman Davis. Mr. Norman Davis professed himself 
to be in agreement with us on these two points but he also believes that 
Germany will ultimately accept them. He therefore seeks to obtain votes 
[sec ? views] of Germany upon a resolution of this kind before the Bureau 
meets. I have arranged joint meeting between Mr. Norman Davis and 
M. Boncour and myself for this afternoon. 


No. 446 


United Kingdom Delegate (Geneva) to Foreign Office 
(Recetved October 16) 


No. 224 [W 11664/40/98] 
GENEVA, October 12, 1933 


The United Kingdom delegate to the League of Nations presents his 
compliments, and has the honour to transmit a record of a conversation 
between Mr. Eden and Dr. Benes regarding the attitude of Germany 
towards disarmament. 


ENCLOSURE IN No. 446 


Record of a Conversation between Mr. Eden and M. Benes, Geneva, 
October 11, 1933 
GENEVA, October 12, 1933 


I had a long conversation with M. Benes last night. He himself had just 
come from an interview of more than two hours’ duration with Herr Nadolny. 
M. Benes explained that he and Herr Nadolny are on very friendly terms. 
There would be nothing improbable in this, since both are in fact, I believe, 
Czechs. As the outcome of this interview with Herr Nadolny, M. Benes said 
that he was personally convinced, having exercised all his ingenuity to dis- 
cover Herr Nadolny’s real point of view, that Germany did not want a 
convention. Herr Nadolny is anxious to do all in his power to propitiate 
world opinion, but he knows, so M. Benes argued, that there are limits 
beyond which his Government will not go. 

In M. Benes’s belief, Germany will not sign a convention that does not 
cover her rearmament. We had no doubt noticed that German demands 
recently had not been for prototypes, but for ‘some’ of the weapons to be 
retained in any convention by the armed Powers. The reason for this change 
was that whereas in the summer Germany had nothing but prototypes, and 
therefore only required permission for these to exonerate her in any super- 
vision, she was now so far rearmed that permission to have prototypes would 
involve the destruction of numbers of weapons which the convention would 
not allow her. I asked M. Benes whether he was really convinced that 
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Germany was in fact so far rearmed. He said ‘yes’. He did not wish to assert 
that Germany had a large number of very heavy guns, but he was quite 
confident that she had at least 200 6-inch guns, and that to allow her even 
a token of fifty military aeroplanes would not cover what she at present 
possessed in this arm. For the reason, therefore, that Germany had so far 
rearmed already, she would not sign a convention that included no rearma- 
ment for Germany. 

M. Benes was frankly delighted with Mr. Baldwin’s speech at Birmingham! 
and the attitude of His Majesty’s Government. The knowledge that England 
and France, the allies of the latter and, if possible, the United States, would 
form in line, would alone make Germany see reason. The alternative was 
between a diplomatic victory over Germany now and a military challenge 
three or four years hence. This he repeated several times. Moreover, the 
consequences of a diplomatic victory now might be far-reaching for the peace 
of Europe. He did not believe that there could be any real peace in Europe 
so long as Hitler and all he stood for had control of Germany. He himself 
doubted whether internal events in Germany would overthrow Hitler; but 
if he were compelled by the world to cease his present tactics, this might at 
once mean his fall and the return of a Germany by the side of which her 
neighbours could live in quietude. 

Finally M. Benes spoke with some anxiety about the position in Austria. 
He was afraid that we might be faced with a situation there which it would 
take European statesmanship all its tact and promptness to meet. Dr. Dollfuss 
was quarrelling with the Socialists and the consequences of that might be 
more far-reaching than appeared at present. He knew that we had done 
and were doing our best to counsel moderation in Vienna, and he would 
always do the same. But we must not blind ourselves to the danger of a 
sudden outbreak. 

A. E. 
t On October 6. See No. 437, note 2. 


No. 447 


Mr. Patteson (Geneva) to Sir V. Wellesley (Received October 13, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 358 L.N. Telegraphic [W 11573/40/98 } 


GENEVA, October 13, 1933, 2.0 a.m. 

Following from Secretary of State. 

1. At 7 o’clock this evening! Herr Nadolny told me and Mr. Davis that 
he was summoned back to Berlin to see Chancellor. He was leaving by motor 
and aeroplane and was doubtful whether he could return for Bureau on 
Saturday.? Indeed he hinted at possibility that he might not return at all. 
He asked whether I was able to modify attitude which I had communicated 
to German Ambassador after Monday’s Cabinet? and which I had repeated 
to Herr Nadolny yesterday.* I toldhim I could hold out no prospect of modi- 


1 This telegram was drafted on October 12. 2 October 14. 3 See No. 443. 
4 No record of this interview has been traced in the Foreign Office archives. 
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fication on the two essential points, viz., we could not countenance immediate 
German rearmament and we felt in present condition of Europe a programme 
of stages was necessary which would lead after an interval to substantial 
disarmament by heavily armed Powers and equality for Germany in list of 
permitted weapons. Nadolny stated that our attitude in this respect was 
unacceptable to Germany. We told him not only was the view I had ex- 
pressed the view of British and American Governments but we were confident 
that it would be endorsed by the great majority of the Powers represented in 
Conference. 

2. I have since seen Mr. Henderson who agrees that meeting of Bureau on 
Saturday ought not to be postponed and that General Commission should 
meet as proposed on Monday. My present intention is to give to the Bureau 
an objective account of discussions of the last few weeks stating that in our 
view above two points are essential but not stating Germany has rejected 
them. This seems best way to secure that Germany will be brought into the 
open while at the same time leaving every opportunity for her to moderate 
her attitude. 

3. We have just heard rumour from Berlin that President Hindenburg is 
meeting German Cabinet tomorrow to decide whether Germany shall leave 
Disarmament Conference. It therefore seems possible that Germany will 
anticipate matters by declaring her position before Bureau meets. 

4. Mr. Henderson told me tonight that if Germany withdrew he would 
be in favour of going on with negotiation of a convention without Germany 
in order to present her with a complete offer. This seems to me to be a very 
difficult project which is likely to be both dangerous and useless. I have not 
said so especially as it would seem likely that French would altogether object 
and their objection would bring project to nought. 

5. Mr. Davis was present throughout my conversation with Herr Nadolny 
tonight and gave full support of his Government. He assured me that he 
entirely agrees with our point of view. I will see Italians tomorrow morning. 

Repeated to Paris, Berlin and Rome. 


No. 448 


Sir E. Phipps (Berlin) to Sir V. Wellesley (Recetved October 13, 7.30 p.m.) 
No. 217 Telegraphic [W 11626/40/98] 


| BERLIN, October 13, 1933, 2.15 p.m. 

Rome telegram No. 294.! 

Signor Mussolini’s statement that Germany already possesses some 
‘samples’ of fighting aeroplanes, tanks and even heavy guns is probably 
correct. From angle here there is therefore force in his argument that grant 
of ‘samples’ can only regularize existing position whilst giving powers of 
supervision which now do not exist and which would be of great value. 


t No. 444. 
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My impression is that Germans, although some of them would welcome a 
breakdown in Geneva negotiations through some action of other Powers, 
are very anxious not to incur responsibility therefor before world opinion. 

Repeated to Geneva. 


No. 449 


Str E. Phipps (Berlin) to Sir V. Wellesley (Recetved October 13, 6.0 p.m.) 
No. 216 Telegraphic [W 11625/40/98} 


BERLIN, October 13, 1933, 6.15 p.m. 

Geneva telegram No. 358.! 

President returned suddenly from Neudeck this morning. 

A conference took place subsequently at the Chancellor’s office, military 
and civil leaders being present, to hear Nadolny’s account and discuss 
position. 

Chancellor then retired to his room with Nadolny and General Blomberg 
presumably to issue further instructions to the former. 

My informant’s impression was that nothing dramatic had been decided. 

The President did not attend conference but was subsequently informed 
of it. 

Repeated to Geneva. 

' No. 447. 


No. 450 


Str R. Graham (Rome) to Sir V. Wellesley (Recewved October 14, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 296 Telegraphic [W 11627/40/98] 


7 ROME, October 13, 1933, 9.45 p.m. 
My telegram No. 294.! 
On instructions from Rome Italian Ambassador, Berlin, saw German 

Chancellor yesterday with a view to obtaining some clearer idea of what 

Germans demand in first period. The interview was unsatisfactory as Herr 

Hitler could not be pinned down to any specific demands. 

But it was agreed that Italian Ambassador should continue the conversa- 
tion with Herr von Neurath and General Blomberg. 

I gather that little could be obtained from Hitler except violent dewuneiee 
tion of the French and French armaments. The Chancellor became indeed 
embarrassingly violent on the subject. 

Sort of compromise which Italians seem to have in mind, although they 
have not put it forward definitely, is a probationary period of three years 
only; in the first year Germany would obtain no more than a sufficient 
armament to correspond with increase of numbers of Reichswehr. In the 
second year she would be granted a few anti-aircraft guns and in the third 
year some observation aeroplanes. It is likely that Italians will put forward 


' No. 444. 
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a proposal on these lines at Geneva. In the meantime they favour an ad- 
journment of the Conference. They consider it very unlikely that Germans 
will leave the Disarmament Conference at this stage. 

Repeated to Geneva. 


No. 451 


Sir E. Phipps (Berlin) to Sir V. Wellesley (Received October 14, 3.5 p.m.) 
No. 218 Telegraphic [W 11648/40/98] 


BERLIN, October 14, 1933, 1.45 p.m. 


Newspapers this morning publish obviously inspired messages from their 
Geneva correspondents to the effect that the whole responsibility for the 
Conference is now on England’s shoulders. It is England’s attitude which is 
obstructing progress. 

The “Volkische Beobachter’ complains that the British delegation are now 
more intransigent than the French. They are treating equalisation declara- 
tion of last December as if it were paper and thus breaking their word in 
a way unusual with the English. The conclusion that they are anxious to 
wreck the Conference at any price is justified. Their blackmail tactics are 
too much for Americans who feel bound by their December promise. To 
represent as they are doing our modest wishes as rearmament is the pinnacle 
of hypocrisy. The message ends by asserting that it is obvious that Germany 
will not sign a convention even if everything is left as it is and probation 
period curtailed. Otherwise there is practically no independent comment on 
the Geneva position for obvious reasons. 

Mr. Lloyd George’s article in the ‘Daily Mail’! is being given very wide 
prominence throughout the press and is producing a disastrous effect. 

Repeated to Geneva. 

! In an article in the ‘Daily Mail’ of October 13 Mr. Lloyd George stated that European 
peace depended more than ever upon British statesmanship. His Majesty’s Government 
should not be swayed by opinions concerning the internal form of government in Germany. 
Long before the National Socialists came to power German Governments had been de- 
manding the fulfilment of the promise of the victorious Powers to disarm. Germany had 
been completely disarmed under the Treaty of Versailles and it was France and her satellites 
who were breaking the Treaty by delaying their own disarmament. Germany was in no 
position to attack any other country though there might be some clandestine manufacture 
of small arms, and the Powers should beware of military action to enforce the Treaty, which 
would only lead to Communism in Germany. 


No. 452 
Sir E. Phipps (Berlin) to Sir V. Wellesley (Received October 14, 2.0 p.m.) 
Unnumbered. Telegraphic: by telephone [W 11650/11650/98] 


BERLIN, October 14, 1933 


I have caused enquiries to be made of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs in 
regard to various agencies’ announcement today of Germany’s intention to 
leave the League of Nations, but the Ministry said they knew nothing about it. 
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I have ascertained however that at the instance of Dr. Goebbels the 
German wireless programme was interrupted and an announcement made 
to the effect that the Chancellor had decided that Germany was to leave 
the League of Nations and withdraw from the Disarmament Conference. 
Furthermore the Government had decided to ask President Hindenburg 
to dissolve the Reichstag and hold a referendum on November 12 on the 
question of this policy ; elections to be held for the Reichstag on the same date.! 


* This telegram was repeated by the Foreign Office to Geneva, Paris, Rome and 
Washington. 


No. 453 


Str R. Graham (Rome) to Sir V. Wellesley (Received October 14, 4.0 p.m.) 


No. 297 Telegraphic [W 11657/40/98] 


ROME, October 14, 1933, 2.35 p.m. 

My telegram No. 2096.! 

My French colleague assures me that Franco-Italian discussions regarding 
disarmament remain on a perfectly satisfactory footing. Two principal 
questions at issue are ‘sanctions’ and ‘samples’. Signor Mussolini begged 
French Government to drop all mention of ‘sanctions’ and to talk only of 
‘guarantees’. He has given a formal assurance that Italy, no less than Great 
Britain, 1s perfectly ready to fulfil all her obligations under Locarno Treaty, 
but said it could not be expected that either Great Britain or Italy should go 
further. As regards ‘samples’ Signor Mussolini represents that French idea 
of giving nothing to Germany in first four years and everything afterwards is 
far more dangerous than concessions in defensive armaments given in stages 
under strict regulation and control. My French colleague is hopeful that 
negotiations will bear fruit. 

Repeated to Geneva. 

' No. 450. 


No. 454 


Sir E. Phipps (Berlin) to Sir V. Wellesley (Received October 14, 2.50 p.m.) 
Unnumbered. Telegraphic: by telephone [W 11651/11650/98} 


BERLIN, October 14, 1933 

My immediately preceding telegram.! 

I understand from Secretary of State? that decision to leave Geneva was 
taken when your speech: there this morning made it clear that there would 
be no change in the British attitude. He said that Herr Nadolny had already 
hinted at such a development. 


! No. 452. 2 i.e. the State Secretary, Herr von Biilow. 
3 i.e. Sir John Simon’s speech. See No. 455. 
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Decision is being communicated by German Government to Mr. Hender- 
son by telegraph* and communiqué; is being issued to German people, who 
will also be addressed by Chancellor® on the wireless this evening at 7 p.m.7 


4 The text of this communication from Baron von Neurath, which Mr. Henderson 
received immediately after the meeting of the Bureau on October 14, was as follows: ‘In 
the light of the course which recent discussions of the Powers concerned have taken in the 
matter of disarmament, it is now clear that the Disarmament Conference will not fulfil what 
is its sole object—namely, general disarmament. It is also clear that the failure of the 
Conference is due solely to the unwillingness on the part of the highly armed States to carry 
out their contractual obligation to disarm. This renders impossible the satisfaction of 
Germany’s recognized claim to equality of rights, and the condition on which the German 
Government agreed at the beginning of this year again to take part in the work of the 
Conference thus no longer exists. The German Government is accordingly compelled to 
leave the Disarmament Conference.’ 

Ss This communiqué issued by the German Government on October 14 declared that the 
German Government and people were at one in their will to pursue a policy of peace but 
that while a real equality of rights was withheld from Germany she was compelled to leave 
the Disarmament Conference and withdraw from the League of Nations. The communiqué 
ended by asking the German people whether they approved of the policy of their Govern- 
ment. 

6 Herr Hitler issued a signed ‘Manifesto of the Fiihrer’ at the same time as the German 
Government’s communiqué. In it he justified the Government’s decision on the grounds 
of the humiliation suffered by Germany in the denial of equality of rights and stated that 
he had proposed to the President that the policy of the Government should be put before 
the nation at a referendum, and that the Reichstag be dissolved and new elections held. 
In his broadcast he amplified the reasons for the Government’s decision and described the 
contribution of National Socialism to the cause of peace. He referred with approval to 
M. Daladier’s recent speech (see No. 437, note 3) with its signs of a more ‘conciliatory point 
of view’ and declared that it was the genuine desire of the whole German people to remove 
the feud between France and Germany. When the Saar territory had been restored to 
Germany, he said, only a madman would meee Pe possibility of war between the two 
States. 

7 This telegram was repeated by the Foreign Office to Geneva, Paris, Rome and 
Washington. 


No. 455 


Mr. Patteson (Geneva) to Sir V. Wellesley (Received October 14, 2.50 p.m.) 
No. 360 L.N. Telegraphic: by telephone [W 11659/40/98] 


| | GENEVA, October 14, 1933 
Following from Secretary of State:— 
In Bureau today I made statement of results of conversations with other 

Powers regarding disarmament. 

I indicated that United Kingdom Draft Convention would, as a result of 
these conversations, need to be somewhat recast. First, its duration should be 
extended to eight years which should be occupied by the fulfilment of a 
continuous programme designed to secure (1) substantial disarmament of 
the heavily armed Powers; and (2) the achievement of the principle of 
equality in a régime of security. I added that modification of the Draft 
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Convention was necessitated by the present unsettled state of Europe to 
which the President of the Conference had referred in the previous meeting 
of the Bureau on October 9. 

The eight-year period would begin with the transformation of continental 
armies and the setting up of a system of supervision through the Permanent 
Disarmament Commission. If this Commission could, as Mr. Henderson 
had suggested, be set up without waiting for ratification of the Convention 
I would welcome it as shortening the period when actual disarmament would 
be reached. 

As for the question how much of the eight years would be needed for the 
initial steps, I reported that four years had been mentioned by several 
Governments, though others had proposed a somewhat shorter period. 
Measures of substantial disarmament ultimately to be reached must be 
defined in the Convention itself; by substantial disarmament I meant either 
the provision of the United Kingdom Draft Convention or some comparable 
variation. I pointed out that the result of abolition of various forms of 
armaments in the second period would be to constitute a common list of 
permitted arms in which all States without differentiation would share. 

Finally I insisted on the principle which seemed to me essential, that the 
Powers now restricted by the treaties should not increase their armaments 
forthwith. By that I did not mean to exclude a numerical increase propor- 
tionate to the numerical increase of the German army in the course of its 
transformation. I invited treaty-bound Powers to express their willingness 
to conform to the timetable indicated above. In addition, the Convention 
should contain provision that no Government would henceforth manu- 
facture or acquire any further weapon of any of the types to be eventually 
abolished. | 

I expressed the belief that a convention on the above lines would be best 
calculated to restore rudely shaken confidence, and proposed that in General 
Commission other countries should be invited to state their attitude with 
regard to the essential points enumerated by me. 

Mr. Norman Davis gave me wholehearted support and both M. Soragna 
and M. Paul-Boncour gave general support. Latter made a special point of 
the necessity for a preliminary stage of at least four years, a period for which 
his delegation would later advance technical reasons. 

Support was also given by the Belgian representative and by M. Politis 
and Dr. Benes, Vice-President and rapporteur respectively. The latter in 
particular expressed the opinion that unless agreement could be reached on 
the three essential points: (1) the duration of the Convention and its division 
into two stages; (2) supervision accepted by all; (3) prohibited arms and the 
principle of non-rearmament, it was useless to proceed further with the second 
reading of the United Kingdom Draft Convention. | 

In Herr Nadolny’s absence, Herr von Rheinbaben confined himself to 
stating that he had carefully taken note of my remarks and would report 
them. He mentioned, but without elaborating, the two main German claims 
(1) for substantial disarmament of the heavily armed Powers, and (2) the 
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giving of immediate practical effect to the principle of equality, numbers and 
quantities being open to negotiation. 

Bureau decided to transmit my statements to the General Commission for 
immediate discussion on Monday afternoon.! It seems probable that 
Norman Davis will then move a resolution accepting my report and agreeing 
with the programme it contained. If this resolution is adopted it would 
demonstrate the strength and unity of world opinion against the reaarmament 
of Germany.’ 


' October 16. 

2 The minutes of this meeting of the Bureau, including Sir J. Simon’s statement, were 
published in a White Paper: ‘Proceedings of the Bureau of the Disarmament Conference, 
October 14, 1933’ (Cmd. 4437 of 1933). The White Paper contained also the texts of the 
telegram of October 14 from the German Government to Mr. Henderson (see No. 454, 
note 4) and Mr. Henderson’s reply, authorized by the General Commission, of October 16. 


No. 456 


Ser E. Phipps (Berlin) to Sir F. Simon (Geneva) 
No. 54! Telegraphic [W 11649/40/98] 


BERLIN, October 14, 1933, 5.30 p.m. 


I am to see Baron von Neurath on afternoon of October 16 for my first 
visit in case you have any message for him. 
Repeated to Foreign Office. 


' This telegram was addressed to Geneva as No. 54 and was repeated as No. 219 to the 
Foreign Office, where it was received on October 14 at 5.50 p.m. 


No. 457 


Str R. Graham (Rome) to Str V. Wellesley (Recetved October 15, 10.0 a.m.) 
No. 298 Telegraphic [W 11658/11650/98)] 
ROME, October 15, 1933, 1.45 a.m. 


As Signor Mussolini was giving me a farewell dinner this evening! I had 
an immediate opportunity of discussing latest German action with him. His 
Excellency took this action seriously but not tragically. He thought it 
extremely unnecessary and foolish. He said he had not expected it. He under- 
stood it was immediate result of recent speech at Geneva of British Secretary 
of State, who had perhaps ‘pulled the strings a little too hard’. When 
Germans came to the conclusion that British attitude on disarmament 
question was quite as intransigent as that of French they had burnt their 
boats in this unnecessary and foolish way. It was perhaps merely a ‘theatrical 
gesture’ but entailed serious consequences for Disarmament Conference, 


1 This telegram was drafted on October 14. Sir R. Graham was retiring from the post 
of His Majesty’s Ambassador and left Rome on October 22. He was succeeded by Sir Eric 
Drummond who arrived in Rome on October 27. 
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League of Nations and Four-Power Pact. The German Ambassador had 
called on Signor Mussolini this morning to inform him that Germany was 
withdrawing from the Conference but had said nothing about the League of 
Nations and Signor Mussolini had asked him whether Germans would be 
ready to continue discussions within the Four-Power Pact. Herr Hassell had 
thought they would. But as Germany had left the League presumably this 
idea went by the board. 

After dinner text of Herr Hitler’s speech came in and we read it. Signor 
Mussolini considered it surprisingly moderate and said that Germans were 
apparently ‘burning down their house in order to cook an egg’. He thought 
the only policy was one of complete calm and reserve and to avoid violent 
comment. He added that Herr Hitler had sent him a message to say that he 
had written him a private letter and His Excellency promised to give me an 
indication of its contents should it contain anything fresh, which he doubted. 

Repeated to Berlin and Geneva. 


No. 458 


Mr. Patteson (Geneva) to Sir V. Wellesley (Recetved October 15, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 362 L.N. Telegraphic [W 11646/40/98] 


GENEVA, October 15, 1933, 2.0 a.m. 


Following for the Prime Minister and Mr. Baldwin from the Secretary of 
State. 

1, A very serious and difficult question of policy now arises as to future 
course of Disarmament Conference. Moreover our own line on this question 
must be immediately laid down for General Commission meets on Monday.! 
Mr. Henderson will then communicate Germany’s withdrawal and issue 
above stated . . .2 instant presents itself. 

2. Indications are that Mr. Norman Davis will still I trust propose on 
Monday that General Commission, which is composed of all members of the 
Conference, adopts my report of today3 and approves programme therein set 
out as best scheme for disarmament. I think it is still desirable that General 
Commission should confirm by vote action of Bureau in approving my report 
for this will show strength of world opinion against Germany’s rearmament 
and as demonstration of Anglo-American accord will be valuable. But I am 
profoundly concerned as to what will happen next. 

3g. Mr. Henderson will certainly wish to refer Monday’s resolution to a 
drafting committee (? with instructions) . . .2 up a new Draft Convention 
embodying modifications. Indeed he would prefer to throw whole burden 
of this work upon United Kingdom Delegation treating us as authors of 
Draft Convention and therefore responsible for framing any changes. I have 
already told him in view of pre-occupations of European situation I could 
not accept this additional burden. But I am equally unwilling to run risk 


* October 16. 2 The text is here uncertain. 
3 i.e. Sir J. Simon’s report of October 14. See No. 455. 
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of disagreement in a Drafting Committee between those who are now show- 
ing an united front. There would be enormous difficulty in arriving at agreed 
details especially in the present circumstances and I anticipate this course 
may provide Germany in a few weeks with occasion to comment that dis- 
sensions of armed Powers prove that they were never in earnest and justified 
Germany’s withdrawal. 

4. What then is to be done? One course might be for me to say on 
Monday outright that Germany’s action has destroyed for the present hopes 
and labours of the Conference and suggest an adjournment to consider new 
position. Mr. Henderson will be very unwilling to accept this view. He and. 
his officials have never done any drafting and have no conception of the 
difficulties. Italians will probably be in favour of closing Geneva down by 
way of encouraping a meeting under Four-Power Pact later on. Attitude of 
others is uncertain but I should not be surprised if Americans will declare 
we ought to go on. 

5. A possible variant of above might be for me to be recalled to London 
tomorrow. European situation would abundantly justify this. Parliamentary 
Under-Secretary would then take my place on Monday and would find it 
easier to present arguments for general adjournment on the ground that I 
had returned to consult my colleagues. As against this last course I am the 
last to want to leave a difficult situation here to others and it is important to 
avoid giving false impression of perplexity or panic. 

6. I shall be seeing Mr. Henderson and some others tomorrow morning* 
and realise that the Cabinet has given me a free hand and expects me to use 
it as well as I can. But I should be grateful for your views. 


¢ This telegram was drafted on October 14. A summary of the meetings held at Geneva 
on October 15 is printed in Foreign Relations of the United States, 1933, vol. 1, pp. 267-9. No 
record of these meetings has been traced in British archives. 


No. 459 


Sir E. Phipps (Berlin) to Sir V. Wellesley (Recetved October 15, 3.15 p.m.) 
No. 222 Telegraphic [W 11653/11650/98 | 


BERLIN, October 15, 1933, 2.45 p.m. 


Press this morning tends to blame Great Britain more than France for 
Germany’s action. The fact that you' happened to be the spokesman of the 
Powers at Geneva, especially on Saturday, coupled with Mr. Lloyd George’s 
recent utterances? seem partly responsible for this. Further prominence 
given especially in leading articles to Mr. Lloyd George’s standpoint and to 
other notable pronouncements favourable to Germany. 

Repeated to Geneva. 

' i.e. Sir J. Simon. 

2 In his speech at Barmouth on September 22, Mr. Lloyd George said that all the trouble 


that had arisen in Europe had come from a flagrant breach of the aces to disarm 
by all the victors except one. See also No. 451, note 1. 
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No. 460 


Str R. Lindsay (Washington) to Sir V. Wellesley 
(Received October 16, 8.30 a.m.) 


No. 554 Telegraphic [W 11654/40/98)] 


WASHINGTON, October 15, 1933! 


State Department yesterday gave out texts of statements made at Geneva 
yesterday by His Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State and Mr. Davis? at 
Press Conference at which Secretary of State presided assisted by Under 
Secretary of State and other member[ ?s] of State Department. It is difficult 
to make out from Press accounts precisely what Mr. Hull said. Best account 
seems to be that in “Baltimore Sun’ which is as follows. 

‘Direct official comment here upon developments of the day in Europe 
was cautious and restrained. Cordell Hull, Secretary of State, plainly was 
shocked and disturbed by the news of Germany’s action. He indicated this 
unmistakably in course of a special Press Conference this afternoon. He 
said that in the absence of official reports he deemed it inadvisable to discuss ° 
the situation in detail. He said that our Government from the beginning has 
had as a paramount objective general disarmament. It has striven whole- 
heartedly, he added, to support that movement and has contributed whatever 
it could to that end. The action of Germany, the Secretary of State said 
further, halts disarmament and because of that fact American Government 
is seriously disappointed and seriously regrets what has taken place. In reply | 
to a question whether disarmament as a movement might as well be aban- 
doned Mr. Hull said he shuddered to contemplate the consequences to 
civilised nations of surrendering the effort of the hope to secure disarmament.’ 

The above is interpreted by Hearst as follows. 

‘The United States yesterday plunged headlong into Europe’s political 
imbroglio as State Department aligned this country behind France and 
Great Britain in their split with Germany. Hull warned that any collapse 
of Conference will be charged to Germany by this Government and Davis 
threw bombshell into political circles here by plainly indicating that Ad- 
ministration is contemplating granting France security pact she has long 
sought in return for disarmament. This news has according to Hearst 
caused “‘consternation” and he adds that “despite Administration’s protests 
of Davis’ neutrality it developed yesterday that he has been supporting 
British and French position for some time’’.’ 

Accounts published by ‘New York Times’ and ‘Washington Evening Star’ 
are more or less as follows. 

United States had striven for general disariianieat and for team work 
Action of German Government naturally slows down, impedes and halts 
disarmament. United States is seriously disappointed and regrets this 
development. a 


t The time of despatch of this telegram i is not ones 
2 See No. 455. : 
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Both these accounts draw conclusion that United States stands solidly 
behind Great Britain and France but ‘New York Herald Tribune’s man 
interprets it as meaning that Administration while ‘joining in pressure 
against German rearmament at Conference has not prejudiced its position 
in crisis which has now developed’. 


No. 461 


Sir V. Wellesley to Sir R. Lindsay (Washington) 
No. 434 Telegraphic (C 8882/653/18) 


FOREIGN OFFICE, October 16, 1933, 3.15 p.m. 

Mr. Osborne’s telegram No. 498.! 

Export of aeronautical material from United States to Germany, though 
not extensive, is by no means unknown. During first nine months of 1932, 
for example, sales to Germany included three aircraft value $55,000 in 
addition to engines and parts value $86,000. Further statistics by bag. 

In these circumstances you should now inform United States Government 
of acceptance of our proposal by other countries, and urge desirability of 
their adopting the same procedure, in order that German Government may 
find that the policy of the principal manufacturing countries is identical. 


t No. 394. 


No. 462 


Mr. Patteson (Geneva) to Sir E. Phipps (Berlin) 
No. 27! Telegraphic [W 11715/40/98] 
GENEVA, October 16, 1933, 3.20 p.m. 


Following from Secretary of State. 
Your telegram No. 54.2 


I see from your telegrams Nos. 533 and 574 that Germans are representing 
that their withdrawal is due to attitude of His Majesty’s Government. This 
is of course a complete misrepresentation and I draw your attention to the 
following points which you will no doubt bear in mind during conversation. 

Throughout earlier discussions, as stated in last paragraph of my despatch 
No. 907,5 Germans have consistently indicated that their claim was for 
‘samples’ but conversations recorded in my despatches Nos. 907 and 918 


' This telegram was addressed to Berlin as No. 27 and was repeated as No. 363 L.N. 
to the Foreign Office, where it was received on October 16 at 3.20 p.m. 


2 No. 456. 3 No. 451 was repeated to Geneva as telegram No. 53. 
4 The reference is presumably to No. 459. 


5 Not printed. This despatch reproduced the record printed in No. 434. 
6 No. 443 was originally numbered 918. 
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show that their present demands go far beyond this and that widening of 
difference of view had been due entirely to this change of position on the part 
of Germans. Observations which I made to German Ambassador sufficiently 
indicate line you should take on this point. 

As regards my speech you will remember that I told German Ambassador 
on October 107 that I should have to lay before Conference frank and full 
statement of position as I understood it. In the light of previous discussions 
and of this warning the speech cannot possibly have come as a surprise. 

Some comments that I have seen on my speech treat me as reporting a 
proposal that first stage during which transformation of continental armies 
and setting up of general supervision would take place might extend over 
whole period of Convention. In fact I reported that period of four years was 
mentioned by several Governments for this first stage, though others have 
raised the question whether it ought not to be somewhat shortened. If 
Herr von Neurath speaks of eight years as necessarily elapsing before Germany 
gets equality he should be firmly contradicted. Essence of proposed plan is 
that while preliminary period is necessary, as soon as that period is over 
ostensible equality begins to come into practical effect. Moreover our 
proposal contains important feature, which seems sometimes overlooked, 
that we seek to give that equality really practical effect. 

In your conversation you had better speak as from yourself as I do not 
think it desirable for me to enter upon a discussion with von Neurath at 
present. Every pronouncement by His Majesty’s Government at this 
juncture must be most carefully considered and framed. 

Repeated to Foreign Office. 

7 See No. 443. 


No. 463 


Str E. Phipps (Berlin) to Sir V. Wellesley (Received October 16, 9.0 p.m.) 
No. 225 Telegraphic [W 11717/40/98) 
BERLIN, October 16, 1933, 8.30 p.m. 


I paid my first . . .' to Baron von Neurath this afternoon. 

His Excellency informed me spontaneously that action of German 
Government did not in any way imply unwillingness to continue conversa- 
tions on disarmament after an interval to allow matter to calm down. He 
said that his impression was that atmosphere of Geneva had become .. .! for 
German delegation. Little Entente and Poland were always unduly active 
and close at hand. If venue of conversations were changed agreement might 
become easier. 

I enquired what sort of conversations Baron von Neurath had in mind and 
he replied that he would prefer if possible for Germany and France to discuss 
the matter @ deux; but he admitted that he had already some time ago pro- 
posed this to M. Boncour who had drawn back. 


t The text is here uncertain. 
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I asked whether Germans during next two years and before their notice of 
their intention to leave the League [took effect] would continue to take part 
at Geneva in discussion of other questions but Baron von Neurath said he 
did not know. 

His Excellency welcomed me to Berlin in a most friendly manner and 
expressed regret that my mission should open in such difficult circumstances. 
He declared himself hopeful however for the future if discussions could be 
resumed in a more favourable atmosphere. 

Repeated to Geneva and Rome. 


No. 464 


Str E. Phipps (Berlin) to Sir F. Simon (Geneva) 
No. 60! Telegraphic [W 11718/40/98 | 


| BERLIN, October 16, 1933, 8.30 p.m. 
My immediately preceding telegram.? 

Your telegram No. 273 only reached me after my interview with Baron 
von Neurath who did not raise any contentious issue. I will however bear 
it in mind in case of future personal discussions. 

Repeated to Foreign Office No. 226. 


1 This telegram was addressed to Geneva as No. 60 and was repeated as No. 226 to the 
Foreign Office, where it was received on October 16 at 9 p.m. 
2 Presumably No. 463. 3 No. 462. 


No. 465 


Lord Tyrrell (Paris) to Sir F. Simon (Received October 17, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 84 Telegraphic [W 11752/40/98] 


PARIS, October 16, 1933, 12.0 midnight 


In the course of conversation today, M. Léger, the Secretary-General at 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs, told me that M. Daladier would insist tomorrow 
at reassembly of Chamber on giving precedence to his financial problems in 
preference to any debate on foreign affairs. As regards Wednesday! M. Dala- 
dier would confine himself to making a sober statement on the situation and 
declaring that the Powers would go on with the armaments discussions in 
spite of the absence of Germany. 

2. M. Daladier has come to this decision because in his opinion it is vital 
that we should succeed in producing an arms convention that would strike 
world opinion as being fair and equitable for all. This convention would be 
placed on record for acceptance or rejection by Germany as she chose. 

3. He is equally determined not to accept an appeal to the Four-Power 
Pact if only on juridical grounds because as M. Léger pointed out to me this 
pact is so closely tied up with the League of Nations that a member which 
had left it is thereby, ipso facto, disqualified from making use of it. 


1 October 18. 
6go 


4. M. Léger thought it would be wise to confine ourselves to opposing 
Italian attempts for an appeal to the Pact on juridical grounds alone thus 
avoiding introduction of any political matter which might create friction. 

5. In reply to my enquiry as to Signor Mussolini’s attitude M. Léger read 
out to me a telegram from French Ambassador in Rome recording his con- 
versation with Italian Prime Minister on the 11th instant. Mussolini in this 
conversation began by congratulating M. de Chambrun on M. Daladier’s 
speech at Vichy? and told him that he had urged German Government to 
make conciliatory reply in order to avoid putting forward any extravagant 
demands at arms conference that might embarrass French Government. 
He took this opportunity of congratulating French Ambassador on conces- 
sions which French Government had promised to make in their conversa- 
tions with Lord President of the Council and Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs on September 22.3 But he added that he thought French Govern- 
ment had gone much too far in promising that after period of transition they 
would be prepared to accept equality in armaments with Germany. He said 
he would have preferred it if French had agreed to make concessions to 
Germany in harmless prototypes during period of transition but had re- 
mained very firm in not promising concessions after period of transition. 

6. M. Léger also mentioned to me that he had received yesterday the 
visit of a former French Minister who is now a deputy and who had recently 
seen Signor Mussolini who had warned him that as long as Germany was 
afraid of France she would be prepared to make concessions but that on the 
day that fear disappeared she would prove unmanageable. 

7. My impression is that in view of Germany’s attitude French propose to 
maintain a sober and expectant attitude and are convinced that the best 
reply to Germans’ exit from the Conference and League of Nations is to 
produce an arms convention which will put Germany in the wrong in world 
opinion when she proceeds to rearm. 

8. Under latter head M. Léger mentioned to me that according to in- 
formation in their possession which he invited us to verify Germany was 
turning out thirty aeroplanes a day and that majority of motor car factories 
were now engaged in manufacture of aeroplane machinery and not of motor 
cars. 

2 See No. 437, note 3. 3 See No. 406. 


No. 466 
Lord Tyrrell (Parts) to Sir F. Simon (Received October 17, 11.35 a.m.) 
No. 85 Telegraphic: by telephone [W 11726/40/98] 
PARIS, October 17, 1933. 
Very soon after your departure’ this morning I saw M. Daladier and I 


- 1 Sir J. Simon left Geneva on October 16 and passed through Paris on his way back to 
London. 
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called his attention to attack made upon you by Herr von Neurath.? I 
warned him that you would feel compelled to reply to these mis-statements 
and for this purpose you contemplated publishing a White Paper without 
delay. You also intended to take advantage of this publication in order to 
show how far we were all prepared to go to meet legitimate German demands 
and susceptibilities. I impressed upon him the loyal and generous support 
he had received from you and expressed to him the hope that he would 
loyally co-operate with you in refuting attack made upon you. 

2. M. Daladier replied at once that he would do his best to meet your 
wishes but that he would have to consult M. Boncour and Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs on the subject of publishing concessions which he has promised 
to make to the Germans as he was bound to take into consideration reper- 
cussions here on public opinion which was very excited and which he was 
doing his best to calm. He resented very much German manceuvre which 
attempted to detach him from co-operative efforts which Powers were 
making to achieve disarmament. 


2 In an address to foreign press representatives in Berlin on October 16, Herr von 
Neurath accused Sir J. Simon of mis-stating the facts in asserting that the German demands 
of October 6 went far beyond what was previously the subject of discussion between them. 
It was not any alteration in German demands, Herr von Neurath said, but the substitution 
of a new plan by Sir J. Simon in his statement of October 14 in place of the MacDonald 
plan that made the continuation of negotiations impossible. In a broadcast on October 17 
Sir J. Simon refuted Herr von Neurath’s accusations. He maintained that instead of 
defining ‘samples’ as they had been requested to do, the German Government had made a 
claim for immediate substantial rearmament, and that this attitude taken up at the last 
moment represented a further widening of the breach. Sir J. Simon further repudiated the 
contention that his statement to the Bureau was the cause of Germany’s decision to with- 
draw. No White Paper other than that referred to in No. 455, note 2, was issued. 


No. 467 


Sir F. Stmon to Lord Tyrrell (Paris) 
No. 210 Telegraphic: by telephone [W 11752/40/98| 


7 FOREIGN OFFICE, October 17, 1933, 8.0 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 84.! 

I hope that it may be possible for M. Daladier in his speech in the Chamber 
tomorrow to leave open both the question of negotiating a Convention in 
Germany’s absence, and also that of the response to be made to Hitler’s 
overtures for Franco-German conversations. On both these questions we feel 
strongly that before any decision is announced an exchange of views should 
take place between the French Government and His Majesty’s Government. 

You should speak to M. Daladier in this sense at once. 

' No. 465. 

2 In his speech on October 18 M. Daladier spoke in general terms of France’s intention 
to remain faithful to her policy of collaboration with all countries on the question of dis- 
armament. 
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No. 468 


Sir E. Phipps (Berlin) to Sir F. Simon (Received October 18, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 228 Telegraphic [W 11795/40/98} 


BERLIN, October 17, 1933, 10.45 p.m. 


French Ambassador returned from Paris yesterday and saw Minister for 
Foreign Affairs this morning. He reproached the latter for several mis- 
leading statements in his speech last night! and in particular for assertion 
that eight years would have elapsed before Germany obtained ‘Gleich- 
berechtigung’, and that supervision of forces (? would be)? one-sided and 
only over Germany. Baron von Neurath had the effrontery to maintain that 
he had never received satisfactory assurances on these points. 

2. The French Ambassador enquired what Baron von Neurath meant 
when he said that the highly armed States had violated Article 8 of the 
Covenant. Did he mean that Germany no longer considered herself bound 
by the Treaty of Versailles? He must point out that since no Disarmament 
Convention had been concluded French Government held that we were all 
bound by the Treaty. Baron von Neurath replied that he merely meant 
what he said, nothing more. 

3. French Ambassador pointed out that Herr Hitler’s declaration of love 
for France} was most awkward and ill-timed and gave the impression of an 
attempt by Germany to divide her from the other Powers. As His Excellency 
remarked to me it was a suspicious gesture made after the banging of a door. 
France could clearly not respond. Baron von Neurath hotly denied any such 
attempt. 

4. French Ambassador thinks German coup was due (1) to Herr Hitler’s 
personal vanity being upset by feeling that he was being less well treated 
than would have been another German Government (2) to internal dissen- 
sions in National Socialist party, e.g. G6ring versus R6hm and Goebbels and 
desire of a patriotic foreign diversion to restore harmony and (3) to contempt 
of Germany for the small Powers and feeling of humiliation at being lectured 
by them at Geneva over Jewish question etc. 

5. A month ago Herr Hitler made a declaration of love to France, but only 
in private to French Ambassador: he then abused Alsace-Lorraine and 
declared that they were not worth fighting for. His public declaration on 
Saturday was, the French Ambassador says, already prepared in reply to 
M. Daladier’s speech* and was clumsily tacked on to announcement of 
Germany’s intention to leave the League, which incidentally came as a 
thunderbolt to my Italian colleague, as he admitted to me this evening. 

6. The French Ambassador says that German fury is now directed against 
England and in particular against yourself; but that probably it will soon 


™ See No. 466, note 2. 

2 The text is here uncertain. 

3 In his broadcast on October 14. See No. 454, note 6. 
4 Of October 8. See No. 437, note 3. 
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again be turned against France. Only by maintaining a firm and united 
front will Germany finally be brought to reason. 
Repeated to Geneva. 


No. 469 


Letter from Sir E. Phipps (Berlin) to Mr. Sargent (Received October 23) 
[W 12061/11650/98 | 

BERLIN, October 18, 1933 
Dear Sargent, 
_ I have not gathered enough details yet to satisfy me that I know what 
transpired here on the eventful Friday' night before the breach at Geneva, 
and prefer to wait before writing you any lengthy account of it. This much, 
however, may interest you. 

On receipt of Geneva telegram No. 358 to you? we made enquiries about 
the rumour in paragraph 3. (Incidentally, since the advent of Hitler to 
power, numerous useful sources have dried up.) One of the secretaries at the 
Reichskanzlei, whose job is to summon the Cabinet and act as liaison 
between Hitler and the Minister for Foreign Affairs, had just emerged from 
the prolonged conference which had lasted the whole morning, and at which 
all sorts of experts—legal, military, &c.—were present. One of my staff, who 
called to see him ostensibly on other matters, had no difficulty in gleaning 
that disarmament and the Geneva position had been under discussion all 
the morning, but that the Cabinet or conference had not come to any 
decision. The Cabinet were not to be summoned again that afternoon. 
Various pros and cons had been discussed at the big meeting, and a report 
was to be made to the President in due course. The Chancellor had retired 
with Nadolny and Blomberg to his room. 

The decision to break seems to have been reached provisionally some time 
in the evening. No action was to be taken before Saturday morning, pending 
a change in the weather at Geneva. Hitler spent several hours that night 
preparing his proclamations and revising the speech drafted early in the 
week in reply to Daladier. Evidently on receipt of news from the German 
delegation that the attitude of the Powers was unchanged he acted with his 
usual promptness. Nadolny himself did not know—according to a member 
of the Cabinet—at noon on Saturday, nor, apparently, did any of the 
Cabinet. This is Hitler’s way of doing things. The President, his immediate 
entourage, and a few generals probably shared the secret. 

According to the same source, Hitler was killing two or even three birds 
with one stone. He was freeing himself from what was becoming a strait 
jacket for Germany at Geneva, at any rate for a few years, and at the same 
time doing something which would be enormously popular throughout 
Germany, namely, quitting the League, and, incidentally, helping to unify 
the Reich. 


™ October 13. 2 No. 447. 
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Some of the remarks on the internal situation in “The Times’ on Monday? 
are so close to the bone that Goebbels was thinking yesterday of adding 
“The Times’ to the list of proscribed newspapers. 

Yours ever, 
Eric PHIpps 
3 October 16. See No. 473. 


No. 470 


Ser F. Semon to Lord Tyrrell (Paris) 
No. 211 Telegraphic: by telephone [W 11752/40/98} 


FOREIGN OFFICE, October 19, 1933, 6.0 p.m. 

My telegram No. 210.! 

The question whether the Disarmament Conference can continue quite 
unaffected by the absence of Germany requires full consideration. The 
British Cabinet is examining this matter in all its aspects and would urge that 
no premature declaration should be made one way or the other in Paris. 
We feel that by avoiding premature announcement we shall avoid the risk 
of disrupting the firm attitude of disapproval of Germany’s withdrawal which 
is, at present, shown by practically every Government of the world. 

2. Questions such as the following present themselves and must be con- 
sidered and answered before a decision and announcement are made: 

(2) Is France prepared, in completing the Convention in Germany’s 
absence, to state publicly and 1n detail the disarmament she would undertake, 
if Germany accepts the Convention, as fully and in the same terms as she has 
stated this privately to us and others in recent conversations? 

(6) What is the risk of the ultimate form of Convention arrived at in 
Germany’s absence falling short of what will be regarded by much world 
opinion as an adequate contribution towards disarmament? 

(c) If a Convention is negotiated on bases already rejected publicly by 
Germany, would not the presentation to her of such a Convention have the 
effect of forcing her into an obstinate defence of her present attitude and thus 
perpetuating the present state of tension? 

(d) What is the risk of announcing our intention to reach an agreed Con- 
vention in Germany’s absence and then finding that the points of difference 
between other members of the Disarmament Conference are so numerous 
and so great that agreement cannot be reached? In this contingency 
Germany will at once declare that disagreement proved that there was no 
real intention on the part of others to agree with her. 

3. You will understand that the British Government has not reached 
conclusions on any of these matters and I formulate them for M. Daladier’s 
consideration because it seems essential that answers on these and other 


' No. 467. 
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points should be reached in co-operation before the Bureau and General 
Commission meet.? 

4. Please see M. Daladier, put these considerations to him and inform me 
of the result as soon as possible. 

Repeated to Rome. 


2 The Bureau was due to meet on October 25 and the General Commission on October 26. 


No. 471 


Sir E. Phipps (Berlin) to Sir 7. Stmon (Received October 20) 


No. 71 Saving: Telegraphic [W 11966/40/98] 


BERLIN, October 19, 1933 


A well-informed permanent official in close touch with Chancellor told a 
member of my staff yesterday that decision of the German Government was 
not reached until late on the night of October 13. It was greatly influenced 
inter alia by attitude of President and generals who objected at last moment 
to transformation of Reichswehr into a militia. Asked why Germany did not 
raise internationalization [sic] point earlier at Geneva he said that their posi- 
tion would have been untenable as German Governments had protested for 
years respecting an expensive system of a professional army forced upon them 
by Allies. They could not now change their attitude. 

He said he was frankly unable to explain the misunderstanding between 
yourself and Baron Neurath. He hinted that Rheinbaben being rather 
foolish and impulsive may have contributed to the final confusion. He added 
that it was Rheinbaben’s last telephone message on the morning of October 14 
just before your speech or perhaps after you commenced speaking that 
finally decided the issue here. Asked why Government did not send a Nazi 
to Geneva to negotiate, he said Herr Hitler feared such direct responsibility. 

He insisted that the Chancellor had changed his mind on international 
questions and particularly towards France since he took office and that his 
overtures to M. Daladier were sincere. Chancellor had expressed himself 
similarly on numerous private occasions to his Nazi entourage: he was a 
little concerned lest the Saar might be retained and German public opinion 
might blame the new régime in consequence. 

There was some disappointment at the Reichskanzlei that Mussolini had 
as yet made no move. He was probably annoyed at not having been fore- 
warned. 

Asked why peace-loving Chancellor allowed militarist displays and such 
militant teaching in schools he replied Hitler dared not suddenly damp ardour 
of his supporters. He would do so gradually. He had already disappointed 
them by economic and financial measures and had to go very cautiously 
now. He would have modified more violent forms of anti-Jewish crusade but 
could not for similar reasons. After ten years of agitation he could not eat all 
his words in one year. 
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No. 472 


Ser F. Stmon to Lord Tyrrell (Parts) 
No. 1677 [W 11986/40/98] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, October 19, 1933 
My Lord, | 

I saw the French Ambassador this afternoon and repeated to him the 
reflections and questions which we had asked Your Excellency to put before 
the French Government (see my telegram No. 211!). 

I then asked His Excellency whether he had had any intimation from his 
Government of their view as to the Bureau of the Disarmament Conference 
resuming as soon as Wednesday? of next week. I knew that both M. Paul- 
Boncour and M. Benes had taken the view in Geneva that this date allowed 
of an insufficient interval. If this were still M. Paul-Boncour’s view, and he 
wished for a longer postponement, I should be happy to know it. We were 
asking a similar question of the Italian Government, and, if it was found to 
be the general view that a longer adjournment was desired, it would clearly 
be preferable that this should be intimated to Mr. Henderson within the next 
day or two, rather than that we should all meet at Geneva and find then that 
we were not ready to go ahead. The Ambassador undertook to consult his 
Government and inform me shortly of the result. 

Iam, &c., 
Joxun Simon 


t No. 470. 2 October 25. 


No. 473 


Ser F. Simon to Sir E. Phipps (Berlin) 
No. 194 Telegraphic [C 9210/319/718} 
FOREIGN OFFICE, October 20, 1933, 7.30 p.m. 

In view of recent developments I would welcome a considered and com- 
prehensive report from you regarding present conditions in Germany. 
Report might deal inter alia with following questions. 

1. Are there any fresh signs of the serious economic troubles foreseen in 
Mr. Newton’s despatch No. 828' (of August 23) and, if so, has this in your 
opinion a material effect on the present policy of the régime? 

2. In “Times’ of October 16 Berlin correspondent suggests that one motive 
for decision to leave Geneva is ‘to stimulate the enthusiasm of the Govern- 
ment’s supporters, which has shown signs of giving way everywhere to dis- 
content’. Are there any signs of political discontent or of dissensions in the 
Nazi ranks, and if so has this any effect on present policy? 

g. German Government’s appeal of October 14 enclosed in your despatch 
No. 1001? contains the most emphatic and repeated assurances of Germany’s 


1 See Appendix, document (viii). 
2 Not printed. For the German Government’s appeal see No. 454, note 5. 
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determination for peace and rejection of force. Similar peaceful professions 
are to be found in Hitler’s speech in Reichstag of May last and in those of 
other Nazi leaders. The question arises to what extent these statements can 
be taken at their face value. What conflicting statements and facts have you 
noted? 


No. 474 


Lord Tyrrell (Paris) to Sir 7. Simon (Recetved October 21) 
No. 246 Saving: Telegraphic [W 11965/40/98} 
PARIS, October 20, 1933 


Owing to the Parliamentary crisis' I was only able to see M. Boncour this 
evening. He promised to give the crucial questions raised in your telegram 
No. 211? of yesterday his immediate attention. 

2. In the meantime it would help him considerably if you could let him 
know whether in your opinion it would be advisable for the Bureau to decide 
next Wednesday? that the discussion which was to take place next Thursday 
by the Commission had better be adjourned until immediately after the 
German elections. 

3. He expressed as his personal opinion entire agreement with your view 
that a failure to reach agreement at Geneva would considerably strengthen 
the German opposition to the Disarmament Conference and thereby almost 
justify her retreat from it. It seemed therefore essential to him that before 
we engage in a discussion at Geneva for the elaboration of a convention there 
should be perfect agreement between England and France on the essentials 
of such a convention. To obtain such agreement he personally favoured the 
publication of the concessions France was prepared to make and to which 
her Ministers had agreed in their conversations with you on September 22.‘ 
This again will require time for the question to be considered by his Cabinet. 
He would be grateful to you if you could let him have as soon as possible an 
answer to his question; if you favoured an adjournment to be decided by 
the Bureau on Wednesday it did not seem to him necessary for the Ministers 
of Foreign Affairs to attend the meeting. 


! There was a deadlock between the French Government and the Socialists over the 
Finance Bill. M. Daladier’s Government resigned on October 24 after a defeat in the 
Chamber on the question of the budget. 

2 No. 470. 3 October 25. 


4 See Nos. 406 and 407. 
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No. 475 
Sir F. Semon to Sir E. Phipps (Berlin) 
No. 953 [W 11985/40/98] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, October 20, 1933 
Sir, 

I asked the German Ambassador to come to see me this afternoon. It was 
the first time I had seen him since Germany withdrew from the Disarmament 
Conference. 

2. I first asked him to convey a private message to Baron von Neurath 
from me expressing my personal regret that I had had to have any public 
controversy with him, especially as he was the former Ambassador here and 
a personal friend of so many of us. The Government felt that some answer 
must be made publicly to Herr von Neurath’s comments, and we maintained 
the view expressed in my broadcast.' But the last thing any of us wanted was 
to embitter controversy, especially on personal lines. Herr von Hoesch 
promised to send the message, adding that as soon as he heard my broadcast 
he had communicated with Herr von Neurath, advising him not to carry the 
controversy further. 

3g. The Ambassador and I then went over various points together and I 
told him that there could be no doubt that I had correctly reproduced Prince 
Bismarck’s communication, for, when I reported it to our Ambassador in 
Rome, it was found that the Italian Government had already received the 
German document and there appeared to be no difference in the versions. 
One small matter which Herr von Neurath had made a good deal of, I had 
not dealt with in the broadcast from a desire to limit the controversy. It was 
a mysterious suggestion that the American Government had in some way 
been misled and were thus induced to make a reference, which they subse- 
quently withdrew, to the Peace Treaty between Germany and the United 
States of America.? I knew nothing at all about it; Mr. Norman Davis, as I 
understood, received information of the German communication from Herr 
Weizsacker at Geneva? and presumably transmitted correctly; and the only 
reference to the Americo-German Treaty in this connexion known to us was 
a telegram in “The Times’ from an unofficial source.* I hoped, therefore, 

t See No. 466, note 2. 

2 This Treaty of August 25, 1921, is printed in British and Foreign State Papers, vol. 114, 
pp. 828-31. The passage in Herr von Neurath’s speech of October 16 was as follows: ‘Our 
instructions to London of October 6 were passed on to Washington in such a perverted form 
that the impression there arose that we had made new demands which were imperilling the 
Conference. Thereupon a semi-official communiqué was issued in Washington, in which it was 
stated that the Government of the United States had become, by means of the Berlin Treaty 
of 1921, a co-signatory of the disarmament clauses of the Treaty of Versailles, and therefore 
felt itself entitled to make representations in Germany against the German demand. The 
actual facts could be immediately explained in Geneva so that the American Government 
was at once able to convince itself of the incorrectness of the basis of this communiqué.’ 

‘3 See Foreign Relations of the United States, 1933, vol. i, p. 238. 

4 There was a report in “The Times’ of October 9 that ‘an unofficial warning’ had been 
issued in Washington on October 7 to the effect that the United States would if necessary 
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that the Ambassador would explain this to the German Foreign Office, as I 
wanted to remove all suspicion of misrepresentation and quite agreed that 
controversy on these lines should now cease. 

4. The Ambassador then talked freely for some time about the German 
attitude, prefacing his remarks with the warning that this was only a friendly 
conversation. What he said summarised very effectively the German position 
and I record it in some detail. 

5. Germany, he said, had been angered by the course recently followed in 
the conversations between the Great Powers about disarmament. The British 
plan had been accepted in June, not only as the basis for discussion, but as 
the basis of the future convention. Germany considered that what had since 
transpired amounted to a departure from this basis for the following reasons : 
The Draft Convention had contained two provisions very difficult for 
Germany to accept: (1) The abolition of the Reichswehr, and (2) a system of 
supervision. Germany had been much pressed, especially by Mr. Norman 
Davis and ourselves, to make the concession of yielding on these two points 
in order that, in return, Britain and America should put great pressure on 
France to agree to disarm. Very unwillingly, according to the Ambassador, 
Germany consented. But what had happened? The German concessions 
which had been extracted from ler were now put by the French in what was 
called a first period, and any provisions for actual disarmament were post- 
poned to a second period. That was not maintaining the basis provided for 
by the British plan. Indeed, Germany suspected that the rearrangement 
which France had suggested, and which we were prepared to support, was 
designed by France to reduce the efficiency of the German professional army 
and then to find reasons for refusing to disarm on her part at all. General 
Weygand, said Herr von Hoesch, is calculating that M. Daladier’s Govern- 
ment will have disappeared long before the next four years are up, but the 
French General Staff will be there still, and they are confident that they will 
find some reason or other for declining to fulfil the second part of the pro- 
gramme. Further, Germany resented the suggestion that the modification 
of the British plan should be justified by an alleged change in the atmosphere 
of Europe which was attributed to her. If reasons of that sort were to justify 
departing from an arrangement, an international convention would have 
no solid basis. 

6. I reminded the Ambassador that Germany in the past had always 
bitterly complained that the Reichswehr had been imposed on her and had 
insisted that the system of a long-term professional army did not meet her 
requirements. So far as I could recall, Germany had never exhibited any 
desire to retain the Reichswehr until it was proposed to transform it. The 


invoke the disarmament section of the German-American Treaty of 1921 in support of its 
opposition to German rearmament. In a telegram of October 8 to Mr. Davis, the United 
States Secretary of State said that he would ‘probably allude to the Treaty of 1921’ in an 
interview on the following day with the German Ambassador, but apparently did not do so, 
after receiving Mr. Davis’s telegraphed comments. See Foreign Relations of the United States, 
1933, vol. i, pp. 240-3. 
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British plan was never put forward as though it were inspired like Holy 
Writ; on the contrary, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald had expressly stated that it 
would be liable to modifications, and the necessity of modifications of some 
sort is now admitted by everybody. As for subsequent events, our position 
was as follows: We had signed our name to the declaration that Germany 
was entitled to receive the application of the principle of equality in a régime 
of security. The Ambassador knew very well, especially from his former 
service in Paris, to what lengths the French carry their conceptions of security. 
We are not at all disposed to adopt these extreme views on the subject and 
to treat Germany as though she should be in the hands of an international 
police, but as practical men who earnestly wished to bring about an inter- 
national agreement for disarmament, we tried to find a means by which 
France’s claim to security could be satisfied. The report of an impartial body 
that the provisions of the convention were being duly observed would provide 
such security. We had always opposed the idea that any one country could 
be the judge as to this; the decision must be the decision of the Permanent 
Disarmament Commission itself. Neither had we ever consented that the 
disarmament in the second period should be left vague or should be deter- 
mined only when the first period was concluded. It must all be defined in the 
document to start with. For these reasons we did not consider that we had 
departed from the spirit of the British plan, which remained, in our con- 
ception, in principle, the way in which international disarmament could be 
reached. 

7. Our whole interview was exceedingly friendly, and I thanked the 
Ambassador for explaining so fully the German point of view and added that 
I hoped there might be opportunities of discussing the whole subject further.® 

Iam, &c., 
JOHN SmMoNn 


S Herr von Hoesch was German Ambassador in Paris 1924-32. 
¢ A summary of this conversation was telegraphed to Berlin on October 21. 


No. 476 


Sir R. Graham (Rome) to Sir F. Simon (Recetved October 21, 9.30 a.m.) 


No. 303 Telegraphic [W 11980]40/98] 


ROME, October 21, 1933, 12.15 a.m. 


I had a farewell interview with Signor Mussolini this evening.' It was 
of most cordial character. His Excellency expressed much gratification at 
message from the Prime Minister which was read at lunch in London by, 
I understand, my successor. But when we came to talk of Germany I have 


¥ i.e. on October 20. 

2 In this message, which was read by Lord Rennell at a lunch on October 19 given by the 
British-Italian League in honour of Sir E. Drummond, Mr. MacDonald referred to the 
immense value which His Majesty’s Government placed on Anglo-Italian friendship and 
co-operation. 
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rarely seen His Excellency show more annoyance and disgust. He said 
Germans by their precipitate and ill-judged action had broken three 
windows, those of the Conference, the League of Nations and the Four- 
Power Pact. They now expected him to pick up the pieces but he refused to 
do anything of the kind. Von Papen had said to Italian Ambassador at 
Berlin that now was the moment to operate the Pact. Signor Mussolini 
entirely disagreed, he refused to take any initiative whatever and intended 
to maintain an attitude of complete reserve. He had designed the Pact 
within the ambit of the League and he could only agree with opinion ex- 
pressed by Committee on Foreign Affairs of the French Chamber on the 
subject. He would not however object to a meeting of the five Principal 
Powers represented at the Conference if this was considered desirable, but it 
must take place outside the Pact. 

His Excellency said that in a purely altruistic spirit and in the hope of 
furthering international friendship he had stretched every point to help 
Germany and the only thanks he got were a series of German actions calcu- 
lated to injure Italian interests and susceptibilities. He had told Signor 
Suvich to warn the German Ambassador here that he had better keep out 
of his (Signor Mussolini’s) way, as His Excellency felt he could hardly 
refrain from being discourteous to Herr [von] Hassell if they meet. Signor 
Mussolini thought that no useful purpose could be served by a further meet- 
ing of the Disarmament Conference at this juncture and that it should be 
postponed until after Christmas. He added that Italian sympathies, which 
had at one time been attracted to Germany, were cooling down and would 
become more and more frigid. Prominent Italian Fascistis [ste] who had 
recently visited Germany had warned him that the further the paths of 
Italian Fascism and German Nazism diverged from each other the better. 

Finally His Excellency gave me interesting piece of information that he 
had practically arrived at a naval agreement with the French and would be 
able to accept terms they offered which were to reach him within the next 
few days. 


No. 477 


Sir F. Simon to Sir R. Graham (Rome) 


No. 337 Telegraphic [W 11984/40/98] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, October 21, 1933, 10.0 p.m. 
Your telegram No. 303.! 

_ 1. In reply to his questions Italian Chargé d’Affaires was today informed 
that His Majesty’s Government agreed with the Italian Government in think- 
ing that the General Commission could only be adjourned by itself and that, 
if the Chairman were to try by telegraphing to all Governments represented 
on the Commission to secure their agreement to adjournment, confusion and 
possibly misrepresentation might result. 


t No. 476. 
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2. But it seems very unlikely that so early a meeting could undertake 
further work at once. We are therefore willing to concur in an adjournment 
for at least three weeks. : 

3. This proposal might we think be least likely to be misrepresented if 
made by Dr. Benes, the rapporteur, though we did not say so to Italian Chargé 
d’Affaires, and as you will see from my telegram No. 213 to Paris? we are 
asking M. Paul-Boncour to invite Dr. Benes to act accordingly. 

Repeated to Paris, Berlin and Washington. 


2 No. 478. 


No. 478 


Sir F. Simon to Lord Tyrrell (Paris) 
No. 213 Telegraphic [W 11965/g0/98| 


FOREIGN OFFICE, October 21, 1933, 10.0 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 246 Saving.? 

1. French Ambassador called this morning to report telephone conversa- 
tion he had just had with French Minister for Foreign Affairs. Since he spoke 
to you it had occurred to M. Paul-Boncour that the General Commission 
could only be adjourned by itself. As to this we and the Italians agree as you 
will see from my telegram No. 337 to Rome? which also furnishes you with 
material for reply to other question raised in paragraph 2 of your telegram 
under reference. 

2. We should be very grateful if M. Paul-Boncour would at once invite 
Dr. Benes to propose adjournment. 

3. At this stage I am unable to express any views regarding attendance 
of Ministers on Thursday.? 

Repeated to Rome, Berlin and Washington. 


t No. 474. 2 No. 477. 3 October 26. 


No. 479 


Minute by Mr. Eden 
[W 12062/40/98) 


FOREIGN OFFICE, October 21, 1933 

The French Ambassador asked to see me this morning to report to me a 
conversation he had had with M. Paul-Boncour about the immediate future 
of the Disarmament Conference. M. Paul-Boncour shared our view that it 
was essential that there should be Anglo-French accord as to the future of the 
conference. It might be preferable to postpone the reassembly of the General 
Commission next week in order to allow of further exchanges of view. He 
himself would be prepared to concur in such a course, but he did not feel that 
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he could initiate it, for there were difficulties. He did not think that tech- 
nically the Bureau had the right to postpone the General Commission, and so 
that body would have to meet in any event. Perhaps it might be mutually 
agreed, however, that Ministers need not attend it, if they were clear that 
a postponement could be proposed. Further, there was the difficulty of 
Mr. Norman Davis, who was waiting in Geneva, and of the smaller Powers, 
many of whom would wish to go on with the work. 

M. Paul-Boncour had himself, when at Geneva, favoured a longer ad- 
journment than until next Thursday,’ but this date had eventually been 
agreed upon as a compromise to meet the views of Mr. Henderson and 
Mr. Norman Davis, who had wished for an even shorter one. All these 
factors made the suggestion of an adjournment difficult, however willing 
M. Paul-Boncour might be to concur. 

The Ambassador concluded by telling me that M. Paul-Boncour would, 
however, continue to consider the matter carefully and would communicate 
with us further. The Ambassador had suggested to M. Paul-Boncour that it 
might be a solution if M. Benes, as rapporteur, were to suggest the postpone- 
ment, but it was important so to handle the matter that the suggestion of a 
postponement could not be used in criticism of either the French Government 


or ourselves. 
A. E. 
1 October 26. 


No. 480 


Lord Tyrrell (Paris) to Sir 7. Simon (Received October 22, 9.0 p.m.) 
No. 88 Telegraphic [W 11982/40/98) 


PARIS, October 22, 1933, 7.30 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 213.! 

Owing to Ministerial crisis M. Boncour is unable to see me today but he 
asked M. Massigli to get in touch with me. 

I spoke to him in the sense of your telegram under reference and he quite 
agreed that it was only the Commission itself which could adjourn itself but 
he pointed out to me that it was very unlikely that M. Benes would be 
present at Geneva this week as on Wednesday? and Thursday Czechoslovaks 
were celebrating the anniversary of their independence. M. Massigli there- 
fore thought it would fall to the President of the Disarmament Conference 
to propose adjournment. 

He promised to let us know M. Boncour’s answer as soon as possible. 

Repeated to Rome, Berlin and Washington. 


t No. 478. 2 October 25. 
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No. 481 


Sir F. Simon to Sir E. Phipps (Berlin) 
No. 198 Telegraphic: by telephone [W 12114]/40/98) 


FOREIGN OFFICE, October 23, 1933, 9.20 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 230.! 

If the Chancellor makes any reference to Baron von Neurath’s speech to 
the foreign press? which I had to correct in some respects by a broadcast next 
day,? you should bear the following points in mind: 

(a2) I have already sent a message through von Hoesch to say how much 
I personally regretted any controversy between us.3 The attitude which the 
British Government has taken up in this matter is maintained in all respects 
but we have no desire to continue any discussion about the past. 

(5) If you will refresh your memory by looking at the records of conversa- 
tions at Geneva with Baron von Neurath on September 23 and 294 and 
comparing these with what Prince Bismarck said to me on October 6,5 you 
will appreciate that the latter represented a distinct widening of the breach. 
Von Neurath had given us no indication that the German Government 
would insist on the immediate possession of unlimited quantities of such types 
of arms as are not subject to quantitative limitation for other parties to the 
Convention. 

(c) You will have noticed from Rome telegram No. 2916 of October 7 that 
Signor Suvich at once described the corresponding German communication 
as ‘a remarkable step backward’. Signor Mussolini’s view has only been 
strengthened by further reflection, see Rome telegram No. 3037 of October 21. 

(d) As I explained to von Neurath, we have never suggested that Germany 
had agreed to the proposition now repudiated, neither had we ever publicly 
stated that her latest attitude involved a stiffening in her demands. As for the 
allegation that we passed on to Washington in ‘perverted form’ Bismarck’s 
communication (see your despatch No. 1018,° page 10) I can only repeat 
what I said to Herr von Hoesch on October 20° that I have been quite 
unable to understand the mysterious suggestion that the United States 
Government had in some way been misled and were thus induced to make a 
reference which they subsequently withdrew to the Peace Treaty between 
Germany and the United States of America. When I sent Mr. Norman 
Davis a personal message informing him of Prince Bismarck’s communica- 
tion, Mr. Davis let me know that he had already received a communication 
in almost identical terms from Herr Weizsacker.'© 

We know nothing here of reference by the United States Government to 


1 Not printed. In this telegram of October 21 Sir E. Phipps reported that Herr Hitler 
was receiving him on October 24. 
2 See No. 466, note 2. 3 See No. 475. 4 See Nos. 411 and 422. 


5 See No. 434. 6 No. 435. 7 No. 476. 
8 Not printed. This despatch enclosed the text of Baron von Neurath’s speech on October 


16. For the reference in question see No. 475, note 2. 
9 See No. 475. 10 See No. 475, note 3. 
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the Treaty or of their subsequent withdrawal. The Foreign Office com- 
munication to the Italian, French and United States Governments was in 
identical terms and could not have led to misconception. I cannot of course 
accept any responsibility if my communication was inaccurately passed on to 
Washington. 

(e) The above points are only for your assistance if the matters are raised. 
I am wholly averse to raising them further if no necessity arises. 

(f) Before passing from this particular issue, you should know that British 
opinion is unanimous in supporting the British Government’s explanation 
that any inaccuracy was not on our side. Papers which have been most 
critical of the Government firmly support us on the point. 

A separate telegram on our general attitude follows." 


1t See No. 482. 


No. 482 


Sir F. Simon to Sir E. Phipps (Berlin) 
No. 199 Telegraphic: by telephone [W 12114]/40/98] 

FOREIGN OFFICE, October 23, 1933, 9.30 p.m. 
When you see the Chancellor tomorrow you should take the opportunity 
of saying how sincerely we deplore Germany’s decision to withdraw from 
Geneva. British opinion everywhere regards it as unjustified, and as having 
created new difficulties in the way of reaching a disarmament convention. 
The British Government, however, will continue unswervingly in its efforts 
and hopes to keep in close and friendly touch with all the other Governments 
principally concerned, including Germany. We shall use any opportunities 
for contact which are open to us and if the suggestion of Franco-German 
discussion became effective, should not seek to raise any obstacle, but rather 
should encourage any mode of treatment to improve the situation. Britain 
has herself led the way not only in voluntary disarmament, but in promoting 
the fair treatment of Germany since the war (see paragraph 5 of my despatch 
No. 918! recording my interview with von Hoesch of October 10) and we 
hope that the German Government will help to promote neighbourly rela- 

tions on the continent of Europe by avoiding taking up a ngid attitude. 


1 No. 443. See also No. 462, note 6. 


No. 483 


Sir E. Phipps (Berlin) to Sir F. Simon (Recetved October 24) 
No. 74 Saving: Telegraphic [C 9309/319/18] 
BERLIN, October 23, 1933 


I am told on good authority that the Chancellor is meditating a broad 
gesture for the conciliation of his political opponents at home and the molli- 
fication of public opinion abroad. 
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The proposal is that he should empty the concentration camps at an early 
date of all but the most radical Communists and Marxists. Whether pacifists 
should also be amnestied is uncertain. It is also alleged that he will invite 
those émigrés who have not indulged in active propaganda during their 
sojourn abroad to return to the Fatherland. 

Such a measure would undoubtedly increase the Chancellor’s popularity 
and at the same time relieve the Government of the trouble and expense of 
maintaining the concentration camps throughout the winter. 


No. 484 


Minute by Mr. Eden 
[W 12152/40/98] 

FOREIGN OFFICE, October 23, 1933 

The French Ambassador asked to see me this evening. He said that Lord 
Tyrrell had been to see the French Government and had suggested that 
M. Benes might perhaps propose an adjournment of the General Commission..' 
The French Government had, however, learned that M. Benes would not 
himself be at Geneva this week owing to ceremonies in Czechoslovakia. In 
the circumstances, the French Government could see no other course but that 
His Majesty’s Government should suggest an adjournment to Mr. Hender- 
son. I said I did not think that we should be prepared to do that, and that it 
would probably be necessary for work to continue at Geneva in some form or 
another. The Ambassador agreed and said that the French Government 
thought it might be possible for the Bureau to continue while further ex- 
changes of view on the situation took place between the Governments. He 
added that the French Government would think it a mistake were the 
German elections to be given as a reason for an adjournment. Owing to the 
Ministerial crisis M. Paul-Boncour would not be able to go himself to 
Geneva. M. Massigli would take his place. I said that I would get into 
touch with M. Massigli and Mr. Norman Davis as soon as I arrived, and we 
could then discuss together the best procedure to adopt in the circumstances. 


A. E. 
™ See No. 480. 


No. 485 
Str E. Phipps (Berlin) to Sir F. Simon (Received October 24, 3.0 p.m.) 
No, 232 Telegraphic [W 12113/40/98] 


BERLIN, October 24, 1933, 2.20 p.m. 
Your telegram No. 199.! 
I have just had an hour’s conversation with Chancellor in the course of 
which I read him out a translation of the above. 


' No. 482. 
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I urged the Chancellor to tell me exactly what he meant by ‘Gleich- 
berechtigung’ for Germany and how he envisaged resumption of negotiations 
for disarmament. He replied that he was firmly convinced that highly armed 
states would never be allowed by their Parliaments to proceed to real dis- 
armament. I challenged this statement by remarking that immediate dis- 
armament might be impossible but progressive disarmament by stages would 
be perfectly feasible and indeed popular. Chancellor however would not 
agree. He proceeded to state that Germany was quite ready for highly 
armed states to retain their present armaments which should merely be 
limited to their present numbers by a regular convention. France could 
retain her army of over 600,000 men and he would ask for no reduction in 
Polish, Czech or other armies. He would only ask for Germany to be allowed 
a short-term army of 300,000 men with no offensive weapons such as tanks, 
heavy artillery or bombing aeroplanes but complete liberty to have as many 
defensive weapons as might be necessary for this number. He incidentally 
urged that poison gas and bombing behind battle zone should be entirely 
prohibited. 

Full account of interview by hand today.? 


2 This account (not printed) was sent in Saving telegram No. 75 which was brought to 
the Foreign Office by bag on October 25. Sir E. Phipps’s fullest account of the interview 
was given in Berlin despatch No. 1037 (printed below as No. 489). 


No. 486 


Sir F. Simon to Mr. Murray (Rome) 
No. 340 Telegraphic [W 11980/40/98)] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, October 24, 1933, 9.30 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 303.! 

The attitude of Signor Mussolini is much appreciated by His Majesty’s 
Government. They entirely agree with him as to the precipitate action of 
the Germans in announcing their intention of abandoning the Disarmament 
Conference and the League of Nations just at a time when every effort was 
being made by the other Governments concerned—not least His Majesty’s 
Government and the Italian Government—to obtain a disarmament con- 
vention which would carry out the undertakings of December 11, 1932. 
His Majesty’s Government quite understand Signor Mussolini’s refusal to 
respond to German suggestions to operate the Four-Power Pact. We, like 
himself, are studying the new situation in order to find the best way of carry- 
ing on the work of disarmament and shall greatly value the opportunity of 
keeping in close touch with his views. We are much gratified to learn of 
Signor Mussolini’s pleasure in the Prime Minister’s message to the Anglo- 
Italian lunch given to Sir E. Drummond.? I attended the function and spoke 
about the importance of the friendliest co-operation with Italy. You should 


! No. 476. 2 See No. 476, note 2. 
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convey this message at the earliest possible opportunity to Signor Mussolini. 

I am interested to hear that Signor Mussolini considers he has practically 
arrived at a naval agreement with the French and should of course much 
appreciate being kept fully informed of the nature of the agreement and the 
prospects of its conclusion. 

For your own information, you will realise of course that arrangements on 
this subject must vitally affect us and we could monly approve if our essential 
requirements are duly borne in mind. 


No. 487 


Szr F. Stmon to Lord Tyrrell (Parts) 
No. 172 Saving: Telegraphic [W 12114/40/98] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, October 24, 1933 


1. The French Ministerial crisis probably makes immediate com- 
munication on disarmament questions difficult, but you should take earliest 
opportunity of informing Quai d’Orsay that we have noted with interest 
recent indications that Herr Hitler seems to be inviting France into closer 
consultation. We appreciate the scruples which have led the French Govern- 
ment to hesitate in their reply and of course have neither the night nor desire 
to press for any course to which they are disinclined. But we are deeply 
convinced as to the importance of pursuing every means which may promote 
neighbourliness in Europe and assist the work of disarmament. If, therefore, 
the French Government think that Franco-German communications might 
assist to this end, we raise no sort of objection. We shall be glad to be kept 
informed of their progress. 

2. In making this communication to Secretary-General of Ministry for 
Foreign Affairs, you are authorised, in order to avoid any possibility of mis- 
understanding, to show him privately my telegram No. 199 to Berlin.! 


t No. 482. 


No. 488 
Minute by Mr. Ronald 


[W 12153/40/98) 


FOREIGN OFFICE, October 24, 1933 

The Italian Chargé d’Affaires asked to see me again this morning and 
enquired whether there was anything he could tell his Government about the 
attitude which His Majesty’s Government intended to adopt in the Bureau 
and the General Commission. I told him that Mr. Eden, Mrs. Corbett 
Ashby! and Mr. Cadogan were returning today to Geneva. In the view of 


t Mrs. Corbett Ashby was a member of the United Kingdom delegation to the Dis- 
armament Conference. 
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His Majesty’s Government means should be found to keep the Conference in 
being, but matters should be so arranged that no important discussion was 
undertaken by the General Commission until the dust raised by the recent 
action of the Germans had had time to settle. The United Kingdom dele- 
gates would not themselves put forward any proposals in the Bureau or the 
General Commission as to how this should be done, but Mr. Eden would 
concert in Geneva with the representatives of the other Powers principally 
interested and endeavour to agree with them and with Mr. Henderson on 
the procedure to be followed before the Bureau met tomorrow afternoon. 
I asked Signor Vitetti to suggest to Signor Soragna, who leaves Rome 
tonight, that he should get in touch with Mr. Eden as soon as he could after 
arrival in Geneva. Signor Vitetti promised to communicate in this sense 
with his Government. He said that the Italian Government would be 
equally unwilling themselves to propose an adjournment, as they feared that 
such action by them would certainly be misrepresented. 

Signor Vitetti then went on to speak of conversations he had had recently 
with the Bulgarian Minister here and with the Marquis Pallavicini of 
the Hungarian Legation. Both had asked him what he thought about the 
advisability of their countries leaving the Disarmament Conference and the 
League, as Germany had done. Signor Vitetti had replied that in his opinion 
such action by their Governments would be very nearly suicidal. If Bulgaria 
and Hungary did anything of the sort, the worst apprehensions of the Little 
Entente would at once be aroused and a further element of disturbance added 
to the situation in Europe. In the case of Hungary, to leave the League 
would be all the sillier, having regard to the fact that it is only through the 
help of the League that Hungary can hope to find some solution of her 
export trade difficulties: any hope of anything like a Danubian confederation 
-would at once disappear. M. Pallavicini had been much impressed by 
Signor Vitetti’s arguments and had promised at once to report their conversa- 
tion to his Government. M. Madji-Hischeff had also appeared to take 
Signor Vitetti’s observations to heart. 

Although, for all I know, it may be quite usual for the Italian representa- 
tives here and in other large capitals to have heart to heart talks with 
representatives of Italy’s satellites, I was a little surprised that Signor Vitetti 
should have passed on this information to me. The conversations in question 
may well have been of a quite casual character, but I thought it best to 
record what Signor Vitetti said in case it confirms something which we have 


heard from other sources. 
N. B. RoNALD 
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No. 489 


Sir E. Phipps (Berlin) to Sir F. Simon (Received October 27) 


No. 1037 [W 12257/40/98] 
BERLIN, October 24, 1933 
Sir, 

With reference to my telegram No. 232! and my telegram No. 75 Saving? 
of today’s date, I have the honour to acquaint you that I was received for the 
first time by the Chancellor this morning. 

2. I opened the conversation by telling the Chancellor how happy I was to 
represent His Majesty at Berlin at so difficult a moment, and that it would 
always be my greatest endeavour to do all that I could personally to contri- 
bute towards friendly relations between our two countries. 

g. Herr Hitler warmly reciprocated my feelings, and declared that his 
one wish was for peace. Germany, after the great revolution which had just 
taken place, was not mad enough to desire war, which, moreover, had shown 
that it could benefit nobody. 

4. Herr Hitler then referred to France, and remarked that once the 
question of the Saar was solved in accordance with treaty provisions,3 no 
territorial question would stand between them. Alsace-Lorraine were cer- 
tainly not worth fighting for; they always turned longing eyes to whichever 
country they did not belong to. He was ready, he said, to give far-reaching 
guarantees to France of his good faith. 

5. Herr Hitler then proceeded, after a long disquisition on Russia and 
the danger which that country presented to Germany from an industrial, 
economic and agricultural point of view, owing to the lower standard of 
living existing there, to remark rather vaguely that he sought certain possi- 
bilities of expansion in Eastern Europe. He disclaimed, however, all wish to 
rectify the ‘absurd and unfair Corridor question’ by force. 

6. Herr Hitler declared with great vehemence that he would never have 
consented to sign the Treaty of Versailles; he would merely have said: 
‘Occupy what territories you wish, but I will not sign away German honour.’ 
I remarked that Great Britain had ever since the conclusion of peace fought 
Germany’s battles for her on every field. This he did not dispute, but laid 
great stress on the intolerable position created for Germany by the discrimina- 
tion exercised against her for so many years after the conclusion of peace, 
and which had apparently been meant to continue for another eight years. 
I here remarked that ‘Gleichberechtigung’ would have come at latest after 
four and not after eight years. I then urged the Chancellor to tell me what 
exactly he meant by ‘Gleichberechtigung’, and how he envisaged the re- 
sumption of the negotiations for disarmament. He replied that he was 
firmly convinced that the highly-armed States, especially France, would 
never be allowed by their Parliaments to proceed to real disarmament. This 

™ No. 485. 2 Not printed. See No. 485, note 2. 

3 A plebiscite in the Saar was due to be held in 1935 in accordance with Article 49 of the 
Treaty of Versailles. 
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statement I disputed, and remarked that immediate disarmament might be 
impossible, but that progressive disarmament by stages would not only be 
feasible but very popular. Moreover, England could not be accused on this 
point of not setting a good example, for she had reduced her fighting forces 
to what was by many considered a dangerous minimum. Herr Hitler, 
however, was unconvinced. He proceeded to state that he was quite ready 
for the highly-armed States to retain their armaments, which should, how- 
ever, be limited to their present numbers by means of a convention. France 
could retain her offensive weapons and her army of over 600,000 men, and 
he would ask for no reduction in the Polish, Czech or other armies. He would 
only demand for Germany a short-time army of 300,000 men, with no 
offensive weapons such as tanks, heavy artillery or bombing aeroplanes, but 
complete liberty to have as many defensive weapons as might be necessary for 
this number. He urged that poison-gas and bombing behind the battle 
zones should be entirely prohibited. 

7. At first the Chancellor said that these highly-armed States must come 
to an arrangement between themselves without Germany, for he maintained 
with great vehemence that, if France possessed an enormous and heavily- 
armed army, supported by a vast and powerful system of fortification, it 
could not be against poor defenceless Germany that it was directed. At this 
stage I pointed out what a lamentable effect would be created in England, 
and on His Majesty’s Government in particular, if Germany declined or 
hesitated to resume negotiations with the other Powers. I remarked that 
Germany had left the room in which friendly conversations had taken place 
and had banged the door. It was therefore most desirable that she should 
participate again in some sort of friendly conversation. I here referred to 
and read extracts from the Prime Minister’s speech in Sussex yesterday,‘ 
and urged the Chancellor to reply thereto. I also took the opportunity of 
reading to Herr Hitler a translation of your telegram No. 1995 of yesterday’s 
date. 

8. I remarked, as a personal observation of my own, that however 
materially Germany might have disarmed, it struck the ordinary foreign 
observer that spiritually she was very heavily armed indeed. It was difficult, 
I said, for anybody living permanently in Germany, like the Chancellor 
himself, to realise the extent of the military, I would not say warlike, spirit 
pervading the whole country. To realise this it would be necessary for him 
to cross some frontier in order to see how in other countries, particularly 
England, any form of military display was merely an incident, whereas here 
it constituted the “Leitmotiv’ of the nation. I had the feeling that a spark 
might suffice to turn this German military spirit into a really warlike one. 

g. Herr Hitler here burst into an eloquent torrent of protestation against 
any German military spirit. He declared that what foreign observers thought 


4 In this speech at Crawley Mr. MacDonald pleaded for the spirit of neighbourliness in 
Europe and appealed to Germany to show herself willing to resume co-operation with the 
other nations. 
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was military feeling was merely a well-disciplined attitude against Com- 
munism. He maintained that if he had not come to power half a million 
dead would have been heaped up in German streets. He shouted out that it 
was intolerable for Germany to submit to foreign interference, for a Dutch- 
man and Bulgarians to come and set fire to the Reichstag buildings, and for 
accusations then to be made abroad that the German Government had had 
the fire started. Thousands of his supporters had been killed or wounded by 
Communists. 

10. I replied that since the Chancellor had succeeded in producing so 
disciplined a nation, the responsibility that rested upon him personally was 
all the greater. I could say without flattery that his words at present carried 
more weight than those of any one man, and, finally, I addressed a strong 
personal appeal to him to do all that lay in his power to further the precious 
interests of world peace. 

11. On perusing the above it strikes me as an all too bald account of a 
most strange interview. My several interpolations could only be made when 
the Fiihrer paused for breath in the torrent of his eloquence. On these 
occasions he certainly listened politely to what I had to say, but I entertain 
little illusion as to the impression I may have made upon him. At times he 
resembled an automaton; for instance, my remark on ‘German militarism’ 
seemed to open a tap in his brain marked ‘anti-communism’. 

12. Herr Hitler’s tempestuous flow of words was apparently addressed to 
a vast audience far removed from the Reichskanzlei, perhaps because he 
found me inadequate both as regards numbers and enthusiasm, perhaps 
because he was rehearsing his first electoral speech to be delivered to-night. 

13. At one moment he told me with passionate emphasis that death meant 
nothing to him, and that he would willingly lay down his life for his people 
(‘mein Volk’), but he would never sign away their honour. I could see him 
as he spoke, advancing, unarmed and Mahdi-like, clutching his swastika 
flag, to meet death from a French machine gun. A trace of healthy, human 
fear of death would have reassured me more. Once or twice I felt inclined 
to smile at Herr Hitler’s shouting crescendo, but the seriousness, not to say 
tragedy, of the situation prevented that inclination from developing. It was 
disquieting to feel such power in the hands of so unbalanced a being. I fancy 
that it is to the emotions of Germany’s dictator rather than to his reason that 
we must suddenly appeal on any vital issue. Indeed, my French colleague 
has found him easier to move than Baron von Neurath, whose great wish 
seems to be to out-Herod Herod. 

14. On this occasion Herr von Neurath was present, but did nothing to 
disturb or enliven the proceedings, for he sat throughout like a wooden 
image without uttering a word. 

15. I am sending copies of this despatch by bag to His Majesty’s Am- 
bassadors at Paris and Rome. 

I have, &c., 
Eric PHIpps 
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No. 490 


Sir E. Phipps (Berlin) to Sir F. Simon (Received October 30) 


No. 1038 [W 12320/40/98] 
BERLIN, October 24, 1933 
Sir, 

Having called on the Chancellor this morning, as reported in my despatch 
No. 1037! of today’s date, I paid my first official call on the Vice-Chancellor 
this afternoon. 

2. I went from the fanatic to the man of the world, and confess that I 
personally preferred the former. 

3. Herr von Papen began with a long disquisition on all the errors com- 
mitted by the ex-Allies in general and Great Britain in particular since the 
Treaty of Versailles. He even appeared to feel no gratitude for his treatment 
at Lausanne, when, as I pointed out to him, he had been able to obtain a 
clean slate in regard to German reparations. This seemed to have made no 
impression on him, but, on the other hand, he complained bitterly that M. 
Herriot at Lausanne had failed to take advantage of his offer to join a con- 
sultative pact. 

4. I remarked that what interested me most would be to learn his views on 
the future, and in particular as to the manner in which conversations on 
disarmament could be renewed between Germany and the other Powers. 
Herr von Papen was inclined to prefer téte-d-téte conversations with France 
on this subject, and I here informed him of the gist of your telegram No. 199? 
of yesterday’s date. Herr von Papen remarked that France was always afraid 
that a téte-d-téte with Germany would be distasteful to certain of her friends. 
This was unreasonable, he declared, for Germany had no wish to isolate 
France or to make her do anything calculated to offend those friends. In 
connexion with this ¢éte-d-téte Herr von Papen remarked that the Saar 
question would have to be discussed. Here was a piece of entirely German 
territory (Herr von Papen, as you know, has landed property in the Saar) at 
present being administered by nationals of five foreign Powers. If the plebis- 
cite took place in 1935 he had no doubt whatever but that 98 per cent. of the 
population would vote for return to Germany. Nevertheless, he felt that it 
would be in the best interests of Franco-German relations that that plebiscite 
should not take place, for the preparation thereof might risk poisoning the 
relations between the two countries. He would therefore welcome a compre- 
hensive settlement with France, including the Saar question, before the date 
of the plebiscite, but it was essential to realise that this wish did not in the 
least spring from any fear as to the result of the plebiscite if it ever took place. 

5. Incidentally, Herr von Papen complained of the attitude of Mr. Knox,3 
but I remarked that he was acting as a functionary of the League of Nations 
and not of His Majesty’s Government. This Herr von Papen admitted, but 
expressed the hope that it might perhaps be found possible for Mr. Knox to 

1 No. 489. 2 No. 482. 
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come to Berlin later on in order personally to discuss certain matters direct 
with the German Government. 

6. Herr von Papen remarked that, failing conversations @ deux between 
France and Germany, it might be possible to initiate them under the Four- 
Power Pact. I observed that the main thing was that friendly conversations 
of some sort on disarmament should be resumed at no distant date, in which 
Germany would take part. 

7. I am sending a copy of this despatch by bag to His Majesty’s Ambas- 
sador at Paris. 

I have, &c., 
Eric PHIPPs 


No. 491 


Lord Tyrrell (Paris) to Sir F. Simon (Recetved October 25, 10.0 p.m.) 


No. 91 Telegraphic [W 12179/40/98| 
PARIS, October 25, 1933, 8.0 p.m. 


Immediately upon receipt of your telegram No. 172 Saving! I went to see 
M. Léger and made to him communication as instructed by you to the effect 
that we should raise no sort of objection to Franco-German communication 
which might assist in the work of disarmament. 

2. M. Léger took note of my communication and promised to submit it to 
new Minister as soon as he had assumed office.? 

3. I noticed considerable relief on the part of M. Léger by your request 
to be kept informed of their progress as they attach here the greatest import- 
ance to remaining in close touch with us. 

4. I also took advantage of your authority to show him your telegram 
No. 199 to Berlin. 

Repeated to Berlin and Geneva. 

t No. 487. 

2 M. Sarraut formed a Government on October 27, with M. Paul-Boncour as Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and M. Daladier as Minister for War. See No. 474, note I. 
3 No. 482. 
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Sir E. Phipps (Berlin) to Sir F. Simon (Received October 30) 
No. 1044 [C 9463/319/18] 
BERLIN, October 25, 1933 
Sir, 

With reference to your telegram No. 194! of the 20th October, I have the 
honour to report that conditions in Germany have not fundamentally 
changed since they were reviewed in Mr. Newton’s despatch No. 804? of the 
15th August. The most that can be said is that there has been a certain 
transference of loyalties. Many of the adherents of the new régime have been 
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disillusioned, whilst many of its opponents have been mollified by the relative 
moderation of its economic and financial policy. Generally speaking, the 
approach of winter, with its urgent social and economic problems, the 
measures taken by the Government affecting every sphere of the national life, 
the development of tendencies to which your attention has already been 
drawn, are all factors which have combined to alter the lighting of the stage, 
but the scene remains substantially the same. 

2. This is particularly true of the economic situation. Before the ex- 
periences of 1923 had been forgotten, Germany had plunged, the first of the 
industrial countries, into the crisis of 1931 and has seen the unemployment 
figure rise from the low winter maximum of 2 millions in January 1928 to 
over 6 millions in the winters of 1931-32 and 1932-33. The German 
Government cannot, and does not, pretend to be able to cure this basic state 
of affairs in a day; for the moment it can only hope to mitigate its effects, 
and its energies are directed principally towards that end. 

3. The efforts of the Government are not always happy. In particular, the 
incursions into economics of amateur economists and local party stalwarts, as 
reported in Mr. Newton’s despatch No. 8283 of the 23rd August, still give rise 
to apprehension. The authorities appear to be aware of the danger, for an 
order was published on the 21st October jointly by the Ministers of Eco- 
nomics, Labour and the Interior, prohibiting unauthorised intervention in 
economics. It is true that this is but the last of a series of orders, issued by 
various high authorities, which have rather afforded proof of the evil than 
put an end to it, but from what I hear there is some prospect of an improve- 
ment. For example, somebody who has recently been employed by Messrs. 
Siemens to act as their liaison officer with the party authorities mentioned that 
he has had to deal with a number of cases of party interference, but that an 
appeal to the proper quarter has always been well received and has produced 
a Satisfactory solution. Despite the idea that it was the policy of the party 
eventually to socialise or otherwise interfere with the business of large firms, 
the Nazi authorities, he said, fully realised that private initiative was neces- 
sary for the development of business in the case of large firms as well as small. 
He had no fear, therefore, of any step in the direction of socialisation, either 
in the early or in the distant future. Another informant, of British nationality, 
told me that no serious interference had been experienced by some large 
firms with which he was in touch and which had works all over the country. 

4. In the meantime the financial situation gives ground for anxiety, though 
not as regards the immediate future. For the reasons explained in the 
memorandum enclosed in my despatch No. 10024 of the 14th October, next 
year’s budget will be loaded with an accumulation of charges which may be 
exceedingly difficult to meet. ‘Sufficient for the day’ is, however, necessarily 
the motto of most modern Governments beset with immediate problems, 
though it is somewhat disquieting to observe the apparent absence of public 
interest, even under the present régime of the controlled press, in a subject 
which will before long be of critical importance. 

3 See Appendix, document (vi). 4 Not printed. 
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5. From the point of view of the man in the street, the economic troubles 
of his country have become more real with the approach of winter. The cost 
of heating and lighting, the prices of articles of consumption have gone up, 
whilst incomes are curtailed by taxes and party exactions which may amount 
to as much as 11 marks on a weekly income of 44 marks, and the prospects of 
earning even these reduced incomes are more likely to deteriorate than to 
improve in the immediate future. The principal factor operating in this 
direction is the spread of ‘work-sharing’ and short-time working. Social 
discontent springs principally from economic causes, and it is therefore not 
surprising that in the present unfavourable situation there should be a 
general disposition to criticise the Government. But there are other factors at 
work also making for dissatisfaction. The Germans are a people who, in 
accordance with some obscure law and within some incalculable period, 
pass from one extreme to the other, from Right to Left in politics, from 
arrogance to servility, from elation to depression. The first draught of Herr 
Hitler’s elixir produced exhilaration and intoxication. The intoxication is 
maintained or constantly renewed by further draughts in the shape of 
parades, speeches and mass meetings, but the drug 1s losing its pristine 
potency. In the circumstances a feeling of disappointment is perhaps 
inevitable, and, as you will have learnt from reports from this Embassy, the 
advance guard of the movement is suffering from a sense of grievance. In 
all countries the men who fight for a revolution are not necessarily the men to 
carry on the work of administration when the revolution is over. It 1s natural, 
therefore, that Herr Hitler’s extreme followers should resent the advent of 
newcomers and fail to appreciate the impossibility of putting into immediate 
practice the tenets of the Nazi faith in their entirety. 

6. The Nazi leaders were well aware of this state of affairs and were doing 
all they could to rally public opinion before the Geneva breach occurred. 
A propaganda campaign had been organised, and 150,000 speeches are to be 
made all over the country during the coming winter under the auspices of the 
Labour Front (‘Arbeitsfront’). The peasants have again been promised 
most solemnly that their interests are to be fully protected (see my despatch 
No. 9665 of the 4th October); they have been favoured by tax concessions, 
and a law has been passed with the object of creating a yeoman class (see my 
despatch No. 9955 of the 11th October). Farmers are notoriously hard to 
please, but so much has been done for them in releasing them from indebted- 
ness and taxation and in improving prices for their products that they can 
hardly fail to appreciate the treatment which they have received. The 
workers in the towns have been assured that wages are not to fall and prices 
are not to rise (see my despatches Nos. 10265 and 10305 of the rgth and 2oth 
October respectively). A scheme for the relief of the unemployed during 
the winter has been launched with every circumstance of publicity, and the 
destitute now feel for the first time that a serious effort is being made by 
the Government and their fellow-countrymen to mitigate their lot. As the 
propagandists shout, real socialism is being introduced at last. Finally, the 

5 Not printed. 
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press, the cinema and the wireless are unreservedly at the disposal of 
the Central Government and of the local authorities for the dissemination of 
their propaganda, and, whatever their shortcomings in other directions, it 
must be admitted that the Nazis are undisputed masters of the craft of 
publicity. 

7. These measures will have their effect, even if they do not silence all 
criticism. Even in circles not closely connected with the party, although 
there may be criticism of Nazi amateurishness, there is admiration and appre- 
ciation of Nazi energy and Nazi determination to provide strong and clean 
government. In Reichswehr circles the most general view probably is that 
whatever may be the faults of the present régime, it has remarkable virtues, 
and is probably better from the military point of view than its predecessors 
or any successor which could exist in present conditions. I have heard 
recently that the President, while he may deprecate certain tendencies or 
particular measures, prefers the present Government to those previously in 
office, and has no regrets at having put them into power. In any event, with 
the S.A. and S.S. at their disposal and in the absence of any organised 
opposition, the position of the Nazi Government is virtually impregnable. 
Any danger for the future appears to me to lie within the party itself. Only 
if the party disintegrates or gives way to apathy and indiscipline, is the régime 
likely to collapse. In the face of a common danger, a common enemy, men 
of different character and outlook sink their differences; it is when the crisis 
is over that rifts appear in the ranks. Herr Hitler will have to keep a tighter 
grip of his followers than he has done in the past if he is to hold them to- 
gether. Unlike Signor Mussolini, Herr Hitler does not immerse himself in 
the details of administration, but gives the subordinate leaders a bigger réle 
than they would be permitted in Italy. Differences of opinion between them 
are allowed to crystallise. Hence dissension and jealousies in the higher ranks 
of the party. During the last few months the differences between Dr. Goebbels 
and General Goring (see Mr. Newton’s letter to Mr. Sargent of the 2oth 
September®), and the squabbles between Hitler’s adjutant, Dr. Hanfstangl, 
and Dr. Goebbels, have been openly canvassed in Germany. Nazis are 
heard to say: ‘I am a Goring man’ or ‘a Goebbels man’ as the case may be. 
In economic matters also there is a constant tug-of-war behind the scenes 
between the wild men of the party and Herr Hitler’s more responsible 
advisers. I am not disposed, however, to attach too much importance to 
these reports of dissensions, since Herr Hitler has the power, if he has the will, 
to restore unity in the party. In fact it is being rumoured that he intends to 
take advantage of the elections to discard the least desirable elements of the 
Government and even of the party. 

8. You ask me whether the economic troubles of Germany or the dis- 
content and dissensions in the Nazi ranks have any effect on the present policy 
of the German Government. The necessity of keeping popular enthusiasm 
up to working pitch must always be present to a Government of this character, 
and must to some extent influence their policy. Exactly how far this con- 

6 Not printed. 
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sideration influenced the German Government in their decision to leave 
Geneva it 1s difficult to say. In my letter to Mr. Sargent’ I said that the 
remarks of “The Times’ on the internal situation here were considered so 
close to the bone that Dr. Goebbels was meditating the proscription of that 
newspaper. Other factors may have played their part, as I indicated in my 
telegram No. 2288 of the 17th October and my telegram No. 71 Saving,° 
of the 19th October, but at least it may be said that the German Government 
must have been influenced by the knowledge that the decision to leave the 
League of Nations would be popular and would provide an occasion for a 
demonstration of national unity on the 12th November. The date was well 
chosen and the voting formula shows a close insight into the national 
psychology. The first version issued ran as follows:— 


“Do the German people approve of the policy laid down in the mani- 
festo of the Government of the 14th October; are they ready to recognise 
this as the expression of their own view and their own will and solemnly 
subscribe to it?’ 


This was altered within twenty-four hours to— 


‘Dost thou, German man, and thou, German woman, approve the 
policy of thy Government, and art thou ready, &c.?’ 


In other words, the approval of the policy of quitting the League of Nations is 
to be extended so as to cover the whole internal policy of the Government as 
well. The election campaign is now beginning. It will be made an occasion 
for a revival of Nazi enthusiasm, and for the moment the position of the 
Government is definitely favourable. 

g. As I reported in my telegram No. 231° of the 23rd October, it appears 
that the decision to leave Geneva is viewed with some misgiving by the more 
reasonable members of the Government, a feeling which is shared by certain 
sections of the public. In fact, the attitude of Germany may be likened to 
that of a small boy who has thrown a stone at an adult. It was great fun at 
the time, but how will the gentleman take it? The Germans are deeply 
conscious of their defenceless position, and their vulnerability to air attack 
has been brought home to them, perhaps unwisely, for political purposes by 
the Government. Hence it is only natural that the German Government 
should, particularly at this moment, be anxious to emphasise their peaceful 
intentions. The ordinary German in conversation is at pains to impress one 
with the fact that 1t would be madness for Germany to embark on a warlike 
adventure, that the Nazis are only concerned with building up the internal 
structure of Germany, that they have no real interest in foreign politics, and 
that Herr Hitler may be relied upon to keep the peace. The recent banning 
of Professor Banse’s book!! is evidence of the desire of the Government to 

7 See No. 469. 8 No. 468. 9 No. 471. 

10 Not printed. This telegram reported that Baron von Neurath had told the United 


States Ambassador that Herr Hitler would not fight even if the French occupied the Ruhr, 
but would merely call a conference. 


1 Professor Banse’s ‘Wehrwissenschaft’ was banned by the German Government on 
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create a good impression abroad. As I listened to the Chancellor’s wireless 
speech on the 14th October I was struck by the sincerity of his tone, and I can 
well believe my German friends when they tell me that the present German 
Government is not planning a war. The future is, however, quite another 
matter. The Italians are not a warlike people; they are indolent and peaceful 
in character. The action of fascism may be described as the action of massage 
on an atrophied limb, whereas in Germany it is a case of massage applied to 
a fevered, but otherwise muscular, limb. In my despatch No. 979'? of the 
10th October I drew your attention to the declaration in which the Nazi 
Chief of Staff endeavoured to demonstrate the wholly peaceful character of 
the Nazi movement. His arguments, which are those in general use in 
Germany today, arouse misgivings which no peaceful assurances, however 
sincere, can allay so long as the Government persist in giving the country 
spectacular military displays and bringing up the younger generation on 
garbled versions of Germany’s history since 1914. 

10. Most observers here think that the Chancellor’s pacific views are 
sincerely held. With the best will in the world to believe in his sincerity, a 
certain residue of scepticism must be pardoned. The German is apt to be 
guilty of intellectual dishonesty, to blind himself to his own real sentiments 
and to profess with every appearance of sincerity convictions because they 
happen to be convenient. Moreover, Herr Hitler himself is an abnormal 
man with an artistic temperament, whose past history gives no guarantee of 
his reliability. He has been accused again and again in the course of his 
political career of violating his promises. For example, the Bavarian Govern- 
ment deemed him guilty in 1923 of breaking his word of honour and his 
solemn undertaking to refrain from political activities, and his controversy 
with President von Hindenburg as to what transpired at their first interview 
last year cannot be ignored. It is not to be lightly assumed that his inter- 
pretation of his own promises will always coincide with the normal inter- 
pretation. The sequel to his undertaking to my Italian colleague to refrain 
from Austrian propaganda will be fresh in your mind. I can only qualify my 
scepticism by remarking that national socialism is a new faith composed of 
many ingredients. These include undeniably a certain idealism and senti- 
mentality, and it may be that there are possibilities inherent in it which, if 
it survives, may ultimately prove of value to European politics. It must not 
be identified with the sterile German nationalism of 1914, from which 
Europe could expect nothing. With skilful handling Herr Hitler and his 
movement may be brought to contribute some new impulse to European 
development, and, provided the anxieties of other countries in regard to 
German intentions can be allayed, a sound disarmament convention with 
present-day Germany is, perhaps, not entirely a Utopian idea. 

I have, &c., 
Eric PHIPps 


12 Not printed. Herr Réhm’s declaration was made to the Berlin correspondent of the 
‘Nieuwe Amsterdamsche Courant’. 
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No. 493 


Mr. Patteson (Geneva) to Sir 7. Simon (Received October 26, 9.30 a.m.) 
Nos. 372 and 373 L.N. Telegraphic [W 12181/40/98] 


GENEVA, October 26, 1933, 1.40 a.m. 

Following from Mr. Eden. 

At meeting of Bureau this afternoon! President, after giving brief survey 
leading up to present situation, insisted that task of .Conference was to 
produce a Disarmament Convention based on United Kingdom Draft. It 
would be disastrous for Conference now to appear to be unwilling to proceed 
with its task and he therefore proposed (1) General Commission should 
adjourn itself until not later than December 4; (2) In the meantime Bureau 
should make arrangements for future course of work with a view to being 
able to present revised draft by December 4. 

M. Massigli approved President’s proposals as being in conformity with a 
recent vote of French Parliament and stated that in his view any work of the 
Conference should go forward exclusively at Geneva. 

I stated that His Majesty’s Government were determined to persevere with 
the task of securing disarmament and I supported procedure suggested by 
the President. 

Some discussion arose regarding possible necessity for adjourning General 
Commission beyond December 4 if the Bureau’s revised draft were not ready 
by then. The President explained that it was within his powers in consulta- 
tion with the Bureau to adjourn General Commission until a later date if this 
proved inevitable. 

Bureau accepted President’s proposals and it was understood that after 
meeting of General Commission tomorrow the Bureau would again meet 
either immediately or on Friday.? 

No date was mentioned for Bureau to enter upon its task and this will no 
doubt have to be decided at further meeting of the Bureau. 

The President, however, told me privately that it was his intention to 
adjourn the Bureau until November 22, during which interval he will, I 
understand, pursue negotiations himself with certain Powers. 

French will probably oppose this suggestion tomorrow since they suspect 
an intention on Mr. Henderson’s part to go not only to Paris for these 
negotiations but also to Berlin. 

Position is confused, but it is possible that proposal may be made tomorrow 
at the Bureau for a small committee of principal Powers to meet to consider 
work to be done by the Bureau. 

Apart from difficulties of procedure there is no agreement as to objective. 
Some wish to draft a convention and present it to Germany for signature, 
while others, headed by Italy, oppose this as likely to make ultimate German 
acceptance more difficult. Italian delegate favours adjournment until 


1 This telegram was drafted on October 25. 
2 October 27. 
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January to give time for reflection. Should either of these points of view be 
stated at the Bureau tomorrow I will plead for time in order that they may 
be carefully considered by the Government. 


No. 494 


Sir E. Phipps (Berlin) to Sir F. Simon (Recetved October 27) 


No. 1048 [W 12256/40/98 | 
BERLIN, October 26, 1933 
Sir, 

With reference to my despatch No. 1037,' of the 24th instant, I have the 
honour to transmit to you herewith copy of a memorandum addressed to me 
by the Military Attaché to His Majesty’s Embassy, pointing out the great 
similarity existing between the military requirements of Germany as de- 
scribed to me by Herr Hitler in our interview the day before yesterday and 
those discussed by his predecessor last January.? 

2. It seems to me that there is considerable force in Colonel Thorne’s 
contention that the Chancellor’s offer, provided it were accompanied by the 
application of some strict system of universal supervision, might provide a 
suitable basis of negotiation with France and certain other Powers. 

g. I would add that the American Ambassador told me yesterday that the 
proposal made to me by Herr Hitler had also been made to himself a couple 
of days previously in identical terms. Mr. Dodd cabled this proposal to 
Washington on the 21st instant. He has not yet received any comments 
thereon from his Government. 

I have, &c., 
Eric PHIPPsS 


' No. 489. 2 See Volume IV in this Series, No. 276. 


ENcLosureE IN No. 494 


Memorandum from the Military Attaché, Berlin, to His Mayesty’s Ambassador 


BERLIN, October 26, 1933 
The Ambassador. 

In reading your telegram No. 232! of the 24th October, describing your 
interview with the Chancellor, I could not help being very much struck by 
the great similarity which exists between the military requirements of 
Germany as described by Hitler and those discussed by his predecessor in 
January last. The similarity was all the more curious in view of the fact that, 
while General von Schleicher was both Chancellor and Minister of Defence, 
Hitler has had to accept a Minister of Defence from outside his own party. 
I am putting the requirements in parallel columns to show the resemblance :-— 


' No. 485. 
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Von Schleicher. Hitler. 
Personnel. 


300,000 militia on short-service 300,000 short-time army, probably 
basis besides the Reichsheer. including the Reichsheer. 


Armament. 


(a) Whatever weapons formed All defensive weapons. 
part of the normal divisional arma- 
ment of other European armies. 

(6) Light tanks, army co-opera- No offensive weapons, such as 
tion squadrons, i.e., reconnaissance _ tanks, heavy artillery or bombers. 
aeroplanes and fighters, but no 
bombers. Protective artillery, such 
as anti-aircraft and anti-tank. 

Note.—Although heavy artil- 

lery was not mentioned, I believe 

that the R.W.M. were not pre- 

pared to forgo 15 cm. howitzers if 

the other countries retained them. 


If one compares the demands, practically the only important discrepancy 
is the inclusion or exclusion of the Reichsheer. I think that its exclusion can 
be explained away by an argument put forward the other day by one of the 
German delegation at Geneva, who pointed out that for a force of 300,000 
short-time soldiers Germany would probably be allowed 7 per cent. of officers 
and 25 per cent. of other ranks of long-service personnel. This allowance 
would give them 21,000 officers and 75,000 other ranks and would gain 
considerably in officers. 

When Hitler became Chancellor, he was known to be a strong supporter of 
the doctrine of a large standing army of pre-war type and very antagonistic 
to General von Seeckt personally, and on that account the Reichswehr 
Ministerium were very alarmed lest Hitler would refuse to support the 
doctrine which had been developed by von Seeckt and upon which they had 
been working for some years. The policy consists in maintaining a voluntary 
corps d’élite, to be supported and reinforced by a large militia recruited on a 
short-service basis. They were also very anxious lest Hitler would agree to 
accept the 200,000 short-time army under the MacDonald plan, which 
would have deprived Germany of the greater part of their Reichsheer, the 
basis of their scheme, in return for being allowed to introduce the Com- 
pulsory Labour Service, which he was likely to prefer, as it could eventually 
be used to give him the national army of his earlier dreams. Evidently the 
Reichswehr Ministerium have been able to persuade him that their doctrine 
is the sounder, and the argument which is likely to have carried most weight 
is that, even in the absence of the Treaty of Versailles, the financial position 
of Germany would not permit the Reich to maintain a standing army of the 
pre-war type which would be adequate for national security. Incidentally, 
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it is interesting to see that even in Germany financial stringency has been the 
cause of restricting military progress. General von Schleicher invariably 
maintained that their ‘Umbau’ would inevitably be very slow owing to lack 
of money, and General von Hammerstein in February complained that the 
Finance Minister of a Nazi State had refused to give him enough money for 
a moderate scheme of modernisation. It was also General von Hammerstein 
who expressed a hope that some means would be found of discovering a 
formula at Geneva which would save the face of the Disarmament Confer- 
ence and enable the delegations to report some slight success at a compara- 
tively small cost in security; and he went on to state that, in any case, the 
German ‘Umbauw’ would be as unprovocative as possible. I feel that it is 
very necessary to realise that the General Staff have secured the whole- 
hearted support of the Chancellor for their full demands, and that Hitler is 
probably in earnest when he states that Germany Is not willing to accept less 
than these moderate demands for de facto equality of status. I have no doubt 
at all that the present demands only represent a step toward further expan- 
sion, but the financial position will postpone that phase no less surely than 
any convention would. Meanwhile, if Germany can be induced to return to 
a disarmament conference, as doubtless from the political point of view 
Hitler is most anxious to do, the present proposal would appear to offer a 
suitable basis of negotiation with France and some of the Little Entente 
[? countries], and if it were to be accompanied by the application of the 
system of universal control the present situation would be materially 1m- 
proved. I am convinced that the German ‘Umbaw’ has already been put 
into execution; a great deal of evidence points to the fact that steps are being 
taken to organise the S.A. units into a militia, at least 300,000 strong, and 
capable of taking the field on the outbreak of war. This work is naturally 
being done under the cover of great secrecy and can only be adequately 
observed by agents. The sooner, therefore, the rest of Europe is in a position 
to watch its progress, the sooner will anxiety be allayed and steps taken to 


neutralise any potential danger. 
A. T. 


No. 495 


Letter from Sir E. Phipps (Berlin) to Sir F. Simon 
[General 349/4] 


BRITISH EMBASSY, BERLIN, October 26, 1933 
My dear Secretary of State, 

I have tried, in my despatch No. 1037! which goes to the Foreign Office by 
messenger to-day, to give a faithful account of my first strange interview with 
Hitler of the day before yesterday. The main points I described in two 
telegrams,? but there was of course much to add. 


' No. 489. 2 See No. 485 and No. 485, note 2. 
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It may seem presumptuous, after one meeting with a man, to offer any 
views upon him; but an hour’s ‘téte a téte’ (for Neurath never opened his 
mouth) during which the ‘adversary’ does nearly all the talking gives certain 
opportunities for judging character. 

My impression is that cold, hard, logical reason will produce no effect on 
the ‘Fiihrer’, who will only respond by windmill gestures and ‘storm’ 
eloquence in which the past wrongs done to Germany, her present defenceless 
state, her entirely peaceful intentions, attitude and atmosphere, and her 
determination to insist on proper respect being paid to her honour will recur 
with passionate emphasis and irritating iteration. 

On the other hand it seems to me that Hitler may possibly respond to some 
rather theatrical personal appeal to his emotions. Of course the moment and 
manner of making it would have to be very carefully chosen; but the possi- 
bility may be worth bearing in mind. 

My French colleague told me that this had been his experience of Hitler, 
whom he had found more ready to reciprocate a generous gesture than the 
more civilised and more calculating Neurath. 

Germany, until the elections are over, will be in a state of fever. Even 
afterwards it will, I think, be impossible for the Fiihrer, after all his talk of 
German ‘honour’, to sign anything that gives Germany much less than the 
proposals he has made to me and to my American colleague. Of course it 
would be essential to insist upon some form of strict general supervision. 

From our point of view I do not think that we need be in any particular 
hurry to resume the negotiations broken off by Germany. She is, for all her 
talk, rather nervous as to French intentions. An interval to cool down and 
in which to recover from her present dancing-dervish state will do no harm. 

Sincerely yours, 
Eric PHIpps 


No. 496 


Mr. Patteson (Geneva) to Sir F. Simon (Recetved October 27, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 378 L.N. Telegraphic [W 12254/40/98] 


GENEVA, October 27, 1933, 1.50 a.m. 

Following from Mr. Eden. 

General Commission today! approved recommendation of Bureau re- 
ported in my telegrams Nos. 372 and 373. 

Bureau met subsequently and the President suggested an adjournment 
until November 9. 

French and United States delegates urged shorter adjournment but upon 
my suggestion Bureau decided to leave in the President’s hands the decision 
to call the Bureau earlier than November g if he wished, November 9g to be 
the latest date. Delegations will if possible negotiate on outstanding points 
amongst themselves in the interval. 


1 This telegram was drafted on October 26. 2 No. 493. 
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No. 497 


Mr. Patteson (Geneva) to Sir F. Simon (Received October 27, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 380 L.N. Telegraphic [W 12277/40/98] 


GENEVA, October 27, 1933, 1.50 a.m. 

Following from Mr. Eden. 

Adjournment of Bureau this evening’ was secured on the understanding 
that exchanges of view should take place between Governments in the in- 
terval as to procedure to be followed when Bureau resumes. Mr. Davis and 
Mr. Henderson both take the view that contact should be established with 
French Government as soon as possible after its formation. They think Paris 
would be a most suitable centre for this purpose. Suggestion is that conversa- 
tions should take place next Thursday? and that in addition to Mr. Henderson 
and Mr. Davis, His Majesty’s Government and Italian Government should 
be represented, with possible addition of M. Benes. 

No approach has yet been made to French or Italian Governments as I 
said that I did not know what the views of His Majesty’s Government would 
be on this proposal. 

If such exchange of views is thought feasible perhaps we should sound 
French and Italian Governments and if response is favourable inform 
Mr. Henderson accordingly. 

Later. | 

Since drafting above Mr. Davis has telephoned me to say that on second 
thoughts he must consult his Government on the above. He fears they may 
find difficulty in authorising him to attend meeting elsewhere than in Geneva. 


' i.e. on October 26. 2 November 2. 


No. 498 


Sir E. Phipps (Berlin) to Sir 7. Stmon (Received October 27, 9.0 p.m.) 
No. 237 Telegraphic [W 12308/40/98| 


BERLIN, October 27, 1933, 8.25 p.m. 

My telegram No. 232.! 

The French Ambassador with whom I have discussed this suggestion, 
though it has not been made to him, thinks himself, that it might form a 
useful basis for negotiation: but he fears French Government would not 
accept it even as a basis unless perhaps it were completed by an eastern 
Locarno. To this latter point both he and the Belgian Minister profess to 
detect signs of a possible inclination of the Germans to agree. 

His Excellency earnestly begs not to be quoted otherwise he would be 
accused by his Government of advocating German rearmament. 


™ No. 485. 
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No. 499 


Sir F. Semon to Lord Tyrrell (Paris) 
No. 1704 [C 9438/2092/3] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, October 27, 1933 
My Lord, 

In the course of conversation today the French Ambassador enquired as to 
our attitude towards the Austrian situation. He referred to rumours arising 
out of Signor Mussolini’s meeting with Dr. Dollfuss at Riccione and Dr. Benes’s 
recent visit to Vienna,! and said that in the event of a Nazi ‘putsch’ some of 
Austria’s neighbours might take action to assist her, for example, by Italian 
troops taking up a position on the Austro-Yugoslav frontier. If anything of 
the sort was in the air, might it not be desirable, the Ambassador hinted, to 
give a reminder that such matters were for the League of Nations and not for 
individual Governments to deal with? 

2. I told the Ambassador that British influence would be steadily exercised 
in support of the integrity and independence of Austria. We had made this 
quite plain to Dr. Dollfuss, both in London and at Geneva, warning him at 
the same time that the sympathy felt for Austria in her difficulties might be 
affected in some quarters if he had to adopt dictatorial methods. The Austrian 
Socialists were in a difficult position, for their toleration of Dr. Dollfuss’s 
régime was based on their opposition to the Nazi alternative. In September 
there had been some indications that Nazi intervention from Germany 
might come to a head, but it seemed to us that the immediate danger of this 
had diminished, partly, perhaps, because of the wide indications of sympathy 
with Austrian resistance. Herr Hitler was now occupied with the German 
election and I assumed that no sudden change in the Austro-German situa- 
tion was likely at any rate until the elections were over. His Excellency 
expressed his relief that we had no more definite adverse information. 

Iam, &c., 
Joun Simon 
* On October 18. 


*- No. 500 


Sir F. Stmon to Lord Tyrrell (Parts) 
No. 1709 [W 12359/40/98] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, October 27, 1933 
My Lord, 

M. Corbin called today and gave me some indications of the reply which 
M. Daladier’s Government would have made to the enquiries which Your 
Excellency made in accordance with my telegram No. 211! of the 19th 
October as to the French attitude in relation to various difficulties presented 
by the withdrawal of Germany from the Disarmament Conference. I had, 


1 No. 470. 
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as Your Excellency knows, already informed the Ambassador of the nature 
of these questions (see my despatch No. 1677? of the 19th October). His 
Excellency said that we might assume that the policy of M. Sarraut’s ad- 
ministration in these matters would be on the same lines as that of the late 
Government. 

2. His Excellency said that France took the view that we should proceed 
to frame and agree the Disarmament Convention at Geneva notwithstanding 
Germany’s withdrawal, and that even if there was failure to reach agreement 
over the whole range of the Draft Convention, it should be possible, as a pis 
aller, to agree to maintain the status quo in armaments and resist all increases 
pending a change in the situation in Germany, thereby preventing a race in 
armaments developing from Germany’s refusal to co-operate at Geneva. 

g. Beginning with the second suggestion, I observed that I doubted very 
much whether this would be an adequate mode of treatment. Armaments 
were at very different levels, for Britain had already gone to great lengths in 
unilateral disarmament, while the heavily armed Powers on the continent 
were very fully provided. It seemed essential, therefore, that the proposals 
to be arrived at in the future should include really substantial disarmament 
on the part of the heavily armed Powers. I reminded the Ambassador that 
the questions which we had addressed to M. Daladier’s Government dealt 
with certain specific points, such as the point whether the French would now 
make public the extent of disarmament to which they had privately and 
provisionally agreed. The Ambassador replied that his personal impression 
was that the French Government would be prepared to do this at the appro- 
priate time. As regards the question whether detailed discussion at Geneva 
in Germany’s absence might not end in exhibiting differences among those 
who were at present in principle agreed, the Ambassador gave no direct 
answer. He indicated that he would communicate further with Paris to get 
the new Government’s views. I explained that in putting these difficulties 
before the French, we were not to be taken to indicate any premature con- 
clusions of our own, and we were only anxious that the difficulties of alterna- 
tive courses should be carefully studied before we decided upon what course 
to embark. 

‘ Iam, &c., 
JoHN SIMON 
2 No. 472. 


No. 501 


Sir F. Simon to Sir E. Phipps (Berlin) 
No. 977 |W 12360/40/98] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, October 27, 1933 
Sir, 
The German Ambassador told me today that he had conveyed to Baron 
von Neurath the message to which I referred in paragraph 2 of my despatch 
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No. 953' of the zoth October. The German Foreign Minister sent a message 
in reply that he had not at any time regarded the matters in controversy as 
constituting any personal dispute between us, and that he was glad that the 
controversy, so far as regards any differences of view as to what had happened 
at Geneva, might be regarded as closed. He accepted my assurance that the 
British Government had had nothing to do with creating any false impres- 
sion, which, according to him, had produced the unofficial reference to the 
Americo-German Treaty in Washington. 
Iam, &c., 
JoHN Smon 
1 No. 475. 


No. 502 


Sir F. Simon to Lord Tyrrell (Paris) 
No. 216 Telegraphic [W 11752/40/98| 


FOREIGN OFFICE, October 28, 1933, 5.50 p.m. 

My telegram No. 211.! 
You will appreciate how greatly His Majesty’s Government desire to 
receive as soon as possible a full answer to these important questions for their 


guidance. 
! No. 470. 


No. 503 


Mr. Patteson (Geneva) to Str F. Simon (Received October 30)! 
Unnumbered L.N. Telegraphic: by telephone [W 12363/40/98] 


GENEVA, October 30, 1933 
Following from the British delegation, Geneva :— 


At the request of Mr. Henderson, M. Aghnides? communicated the follow- 
ing message to the United Kingdom delegation :— 


A reply has been received from the French Government to the effect that 
they are quite willing to hold conversations as suggested on November 2 
and to agree to a meeting of the Bureau on November 3. They will be un- 
able, however, to send a Cabinet Minister as all members of the French 
Government will have to be in Paris during the early part of next month in 
order to enable the new Government to discuss the two questions of dis- 
armament and the Saar. The French Government would prefer therefore to 
adhere to the original arrangement and have the meeting of the Bureau on 
November 9. They do not, however, desire to be obstructive and if it is 
absolutely necessary to hold conversations on the 2nd and to convoke the 
Bureau for the 3rd they will send M. Massigli to Geneva. 


1 The time of receipt of this telegram is not recorded. 
2 Secretary of the Disarmament Conference. 
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The Italian Government consider that there is no new element in the 
situation and would prefer to adhere to the original proposal to convoke the 
Bureau on November 9g. 

In view of these two negative replies the President considers that it would 
be advisable to postpone the meeting of the Bureau as suggested. He would, 
however, like to know urgently the opinion of His Majesty’s Government. 
He is willing to act as they wish. 


No. 504 


Sir F. Simon to Mr. Patteson (Geneva) 
Unnumbered L.N. Telegraphic: by telephone [W 12363/40/98 | 


FOREIGN OFFICE, October 30, 1933, 3.35 p.m. 
Following for the British delegation, Geneva :— 


Please tell Mr. Henderson that, as we have previously stated, we should 
of course be fully ready and willing to fall in with any suggestion for conversa- 
tions on November 2 or 3. In view, however, of the two negative replies 
which Mr. Henderson has been good enough to report to us we agree with 
him that it would be advisable to postpone the meeting of the Bureau, as 
suggested, until November 9g as previously arranged. 


No. 505 


Str E. Drummond (Rome) to Sir F. Simon (Recetved October 31, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 308 Telegraphic [W 12394/40/98] 


ROME, October 30, 1933, 11.20 p.m. 


I went to see Signor Suvich, whom I knew previously at Geneva, at his 
invitation this morning. He informed me that Italian Government were 
troubled by fact that President had summoned Bureau of Disarmament 
Conference to meet on November 3 which was considerably earlier than had 
been previously arranged. Italian view was however definitely opposed to 
earlier convocation; no useful purpose would be served by holding meeting 
before November g; and Signor Suvich had accordingly renewed instructions 
to Italian representative in this sense. 

Turning to Franco-Italian relations, Signor Suvich stated that he did not 
think change of French Government would cause any difficulties in present 
Franco-Italian negotiations. As regards proposed naval agreement between 
the two countries (see Sir R. Graham’s telegram No. 303'), he agreed that 
there was every probability that a successful arrangement would be come to. 
He did not know exact details of what was proposed as matter was now in 
the hands of experts but he was optimistic as to the outcome. 


t No. 476. 
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No. 506 


Lord Tyrrell (Paris) to Sir F. Simon (Recetved October 31) 
No. 260 Saving: Telegraphic [W 12365/40/98| 


PARIS, October 30, 1933 

Your telegram No. 216.! 

I am informed that fresh instructions have been sent to French Ambas- 
sador who will probably have carried them out today. They confirm and 
expand the communication? made to you by M. Corbin some days ago 
indicating in general terms the reply which late Government, had it remained 
in office, would have returned to the questions which I put to them in accord- 
ance with the instructions contained in your telegram No. 211.3 

2. I understand that essence of the reply to questions (a) and (d) is as 
follows: 


Question (a). French Government are quite willing to declare publicly 
in detail measure of disarmament to which they would agree if Germany 
accepted Convention. They would, however, retain discretion as to 
psychological moment during negotiation at which to make such declara- 
tion. 

Question (d). French Government consider that 1t would be a mistake 
to be pessimistic about prospect of agreement, but that if comprehensive 
agreement proved after all impossible it would be better to have a partial 
agreement than none. Such agreement might record measure of dis- 
armament on which all participating States would agree, or merely bind 
them not to increase their existing armaments, so long as Germany did 
not continue to rearm. Even latter alternative would be better than 
nothing and would at least prevent a race in armaments for a time. 

3. Answers to questions (6) and (c) which are not of practical application 
are, I gather, in somewhat general terms. 


1 No. 502. 2 See No. 500. 3 No. 470. 


No. 507 


Sir E. Phipps (Berlin) to Sir 7. Simon (Received October 31) 
No. 77 Saving: Telegraphic [C 9488/245/18 
BERLIN, October 30, 1933 

National Socialist leaders, including the Chancellor, continue in their 
election speeches to lay stress on Germany’s peaceful intentions and her 
defenceless condition. 

Speaking in Frankfurt yesterday, Hitler said: “They told us once that we 
had to disarm. Well, we did disarm and they should not now behave as if 
that disarmament had not been carried out practically. They were long 
enough in Germany with their Control Commissions to be able to supervise 
that for themselves.’ 
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Later on in his speech the Chancellor said: ‘I have no artillery, I have only 
you, my countrymen, behind me.’ 

Speaking at Essen Goring complained that the Conference at Geneva 
would not concede a minimum of defence aeroplanes to Germany although 
she had declared her readiness to waive all attacking machines. This refusal, 
he argued, shows that there must be some malicious intention on the other 
side. Defence on land and sea today was insufficient when a country was 
open to air attack. ‘At any rate’, he concluded, ‘foreign countries cannot 
maintain that our motorless planes are a threat to world peace.’ 


No. 508 


Lord Tyrrell (Paris) to Str F. Simon (Received November 2) 
No. 1532 [C 9556/245/18] 
PARIS, October 30, 1933 


His Majesty’s Representative at Paris presents his compliments to the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, and has the honour to transmit to him 
copy of report No. 17 from His Majesty’s Military Attaché, respecting con- 
versations with General Weygand and General Gamelin on the present 
situation. 


ENCLOsURE IN No. 508 


Colonel Heywood to Lord Tyrrell 
| PARIS, October 25, 1933 
No. 17 
My Lord, 

I have the honour to inform Your Excellency that I had the opportunity 
yesterday of having conversations both with General Weygand and with 
General Gamelin, and of hearing some of their views on the present situation. 

2. General Weygand did not consider the situation in any way abnormal. 
He thought Germany had only taken up again her methodical progres- 
sion towards power and expansion in Europe which had been interrupted 
by the Great War, and that the advent of the Hitler régime was merely 
accelerating the pace. Dictators like Hitler and Mussolini had a curiously 
magnetic attraction for the crowd; Hitler’s success was due to the fact that 
he appealed to the sentimental side which formed such an important part 
of the German mentality. Sometimes he appealed to the basest instincts in 
men, sometimes to their noblest ideals, it was a fact, however, that by these 
appeals he was rapidly consolidating the German nation. Hitler had recently 
made advances to France, and he was reported to have said that his ambition 
was to have, after his death, his statue erected on the Rhine as the man who 
had brought about Franco-German friendship. Could such declarations be 
taken at their face value? Even if Hitler was sincere, would these sentiments 
not be made use of by others for their own ends? The German General Staff 
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had at first looked askance at Hitler, but they had soon realised that Hitler 
was working for them and therefore they were now working together. 

3. General Weygand was convinced, however, that no nation in Europe 
could successfully make war without having either Great Britain or France on 
its side; one of the striking results of the Great War was the far greater under- 
standing on the Continent of Europe of the value and influence of sea power; 
Great Britain represented sea power, France, at the moment, represented 
power on land. There was not the slightest doubt that the policies of Great 
Britain and France were very similar, we were both pacific nations, neither 
of us wanted anything that the other had got; it was sometimes objected that 
the reason why we were so pacific was that we had all that we wanted and 
that there was nothing left that we could wish to take from anybody else; 
it might be so, but the fact remained that Great Britain with her Empire and 
France, with her smaller, but none the less quite important, colonial empire, 
had more than enough to do with the management of their own affairs. It 
was true that there were a few economic differences between the two gountries 
at the moment, but these were of minor importance compared with the great 
political problems of the day. He thought that it was a pity that the economic 
and political problems were dealt with in watertight compartments; a great 
benefit to the good relations between the two countries could be derived by 
taking economic and political problems together and balancing economic 
concessions by one party with political concessions from the other. There 
was, however, a very general sentiment in France and he himself was con- 
vinced that, as long as Great Britain and France continued to have similar 
policies, there was not much danger of a German attack in the near future. 

4. If he were asked which he would prefer: France and Germany both 
limited by a Disarmament Convention or both countries free as regards their 
armaments, he would not hesitate to choose the latter alternative as he, 
personally, could not trust the Germans to observe an agreement. Many 
examples in history ever since the days of Tacitus supported this view, and 
whilst he knew that France would observe such a convention, he could not 
be certain that Germany would do so. In France parliamentary control was 
very strict and active, and nothing could be done in the way of armaments or 
organisation without some perfectly good Frenchmen being ready to tell the 
Germans what was being done; such was not the case in Germany, particu- 
larly under the present régime. On the other hand, he did not think that 
there would be what people called a ‘course aux armements’ as long as 
Germany realised Great Britain and France were together. 

5. I mentioned that there was a general feeling in England that Germany 
should not be allowed to rearm, but that nobody seemed to be able to suggest 
an effective means of stopping her doing so; opinions seemed to be very 
divided on the subject. Some English papers had alluded to the possibility 
of a French reoccupation of the Rhine bridge-heads, but that was more 
easily said than done; all sorts of possible consequences were conjured up; 
and in the end could one be sure that it would have the desired effect and 
that it might not be necessary to go even further? 
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6. He replied that opinions were also very divided in France, that he had 
given the subject a great deal of thought, and he felt sure that the occupation 
of the Rhine bridge-heads would definitely stop Germany from rearming. 
We all thought that Germany had learnt her lesson in the Great War, but 
she seemed to have forgotten it. At the time of the Armistice many curious 
things happened; he asked me if I had read the recently-published story of a 
captain in the Foreign Legion, who was a prisoner of war, and who actually 
took command of a German town for quite some time. There were 600 
French officers scattered in isolated groups throughout Germany on Com- 
missions of Control, very few incidents occurred and Germany seemed to be 
completely ‘a plat’. The presence of French troops on the Rhine would have 
a tremendously calming effect on Germany; it would have the effect that a 
few sharp strokes of the birch have on a mischievous schoolboy. The French 
at Diisseldorf would have the Ruhr at their mercy; the occupation of 
the Rhineland would be such a pledge in our hands that it must bring the 
Germans to their senses; there would be no more talk of the revision of the 
Treaty of Versailles, for Germany would realise that the Treaty of Versailles 
could be revised in quite a different way from that which she wished; she 
would fear the possibility of the creation of a buffer State, including the Saar 
and the Rhineland, which would leave her in a worse position than she was 
in at present, but, General Weygand added, even such an operation as the 
occupation of one of the bridge-heads would be an operation which would 
involve the mobilisation of the French army as there was the risk, which 
must be faced, that it might mean war. 

7. I asked him whether he considered that his country would be prepared 
to mobilise for this purpose. He replied: ‘Yes, but on one condition, and that 
is that we were not alone in this; we must have British moral, and possibly 
naval, support, and Belgium must be in it, too.’ He did not feel at all certain 
that this support would be forthcoming from England. I knew how fond he 
was of England and of my countrymen, ‘but’, he said, ‘I always think of the 
following story Marshal Foch used to tell me: In 1909, when Marshal Foch 
was commandant of the French Ecole de Guerre, a certain General Wilson 
came one day to see him in his office and introduced himself with these words: 
“I am the commandant of the English Staff College, you and I have got to be 
friends.’’ This so pleased Foch that they became friends, and there is no 
doubt that this friendship was, at various times during the war, very useful to 
both countries. In the following year, Marshal Foch went over to England 
to attend manceuvres as General Wilson’s guest. Like the good French pre- 
war soldier that he was, he, of course, only brought over uniform and no 
civilian clothes. One Sunday morning Foch and Wilson were having a 
country walk, Foch in his gold-braided kepi and red trousers, Wilson in 
mufti, Wilson stopping to talk to various people that he met, and amongst 
them a farmer; whilst Wilson and this man were talking, Foch stood a few 
yards away and noticed this English countryman pointing at him and then 
gesticulating rather violently. As they were walking away Foch asked 
Wilson what this man had said, and Wilson replied that the man had said 
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this: “‘Who is that man over there with those funny-looking red trousers? Is 
he a friend of yours?”’; to which Wilson replied that he was a French general. 
“Well, tell him to get out and go back to his own country, we don’t want 
people like him over here.” This’, General Weygand said, ‘is typical of the 
attitude of a large number of your countrymen towards the continent; it 1s 
_a pity, but it 1s a fact which must never be forgotten. It is also a pity that so 
many of your countrymen are afraid that if they make a promise it is certain 
that they will be called upon to fulfil it, whereas very often the mere giving 
of a promise prevents the occasion arising which necessitates its fulfilment.’ 

8. I agreed that there was a large consensus of opinion in England which 
was instinctively antagonistic to anything to do with the continent and which 
held it possible for us to keep aloof from the rest of Europe, but that was a 
matter of education, and he must have noticed that Mr. Baldwin in a recent 
speech! had said that it was both crude and childish to think that we could 
cut away from Europe. 

g. General Weygand replied that he had welcomed Mr. Baldwin’s speech, 
and he had noticed from recent press articles that there appeared to be some 
change of feeling in England, that some people were beginning to realise that 
the obstacle formed by the sea round the coast of England was rapidly losing 
its value with the development of aviation, that the French army was a safe- 
guard of peace, and it was to the interest of England herself that it should not 
become any weaker, but England had exerted great pressure on France to 
disarm to a very dangerous level. 

10. However, punitive expeditions were not favoured by the League of 
Nations, and whilst he was convinced that that was practically the only 
effective method of stopping Germany from rearming, he felt assured that 
Germany was not, at present, preparing for a war ‘a échéance fixe’ and that 
she would not attack France as long as she felt that. France and Great Britain 
were standing together and were animated by a common policy; but we must 
be strong and Germany must realise our strength. 

11. He mentioned Léon Blum’s renewed attacks, which, he said, did not 
affect him, as he was a soldier and not a politician. 

12. He told me that he was leaving for Morocco at the end of the week 
on a tour of inspection to visit the recently pacified areas and to discuss on 
the spot various questions of reorganisation of commands, distribution of 
troops and the policing of that portion of the Sahara which adjoins Morocco; 
this would be more complicated than it seemed because it was a question 
which affected Algeria, which is run by the Ministry of the Interior, Mauri- 
tania, which is run by the Ministry of the Colonies, and Morocco, which is 
run by the Ministry for Foreign Affairs. “En principe’, he would be sailing 
back from Morocco on the 18th November. Mme. Weygand was accom- 
panying him, and, incidentally, they hoped to see their son, whom they had 
not seen for some time. 

13. General Gamelin, in the course of our talk, gave me some interesting 
figures regarding the progress estimated by the French General Staff to have 

t On October 6. See No. 437, note 2. 
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already been made by Germany towards rearmament. He said that Germany 
was definitely rearming, and at a much faster rate than one might think it 
possible. 

14. As regards material, Germany had now passed through the stage of 
manufacturing samples (prototypes) to that of manufacturing on an experi- 
mental scale, that is enough to equip experimental units; he was certain, 
however, that she had not yet got to the stage of manufacturing on a scale 
which would denote preparation for war. 

15. As regards personnel, recent information, which was confirmed from 
several independent sources, was that the Reichswehr now amounted to 
140,000 men, including a certain number of short-service men and exclusive 
of reserves and Schupos. With the various Nazi organisations and societies, 
like the Stahlhelm, Germany had now a million men undergoing military 
training of some sort or other; some were doing periods of two or three 
months, some only two or three weeks, some of two or three days, and some 
even of only one day a week; nevertheless, these men had all by now achieved 
a certain degree of military training, were all provided with uniforms and 
small arms were certainly available for a large proportion of them. 

16. The French General Staff estimated that at the moment the Germans 
could rapidly dispose of a force of twenty-one divisions, fully provided with 
field artillery and small arms, obtained by the process of triplicating the 
existing Reichswehr; this force could shortly be backed up by a force of 
thirty Grenzschutz divisions; but these would have practically no artillery 
and would be fit only to guard the frontiers and lines of communication. He 
thought that the German General Staff aimed at producing in course of time 
a force of fifty divisions, with a similar number of Grenzschutz divisions, 
which would enable them to have a very powerful striking force of twenty-five 
to thirty divisions, keeping ten divisions and Grenzschutz to hold defensive 
fronts. 

17. Although very powerful, such a force was, however, not strong enough 
for Germany to take on the world. The German General Staff had no 
intention of taking on the whole world at once as they did in 1914; they 
wished to ‘sérier les questions’; they had hoped first to achieve the ‘Anschluss’ 
with Austria, after which Czechoslovakia would have been but a mouthful; 
now that the ‘Anschluss’ was stemmed, German propaganda was hard at 
work in Czechoslovakia, and he thought at the moment that the German 
General Staff were directing their attention more towards the east than 
towards the west. He did not think there was much danger of Germany 
attacking France as long as our two nations pursued identical peaceful 
policies and stood together. 

18. It was sad to think that fifteen years after the horrors of the last war 
we should be talking again of the possibility of a new war. The white race 
must surely have gone mad; it was surely not for this that Christ had died, 
that our forefathers had suffered and struggled to achieve our liberal Western 
civilisation and that we ourselves had fought through the Great War. A new 
war could only result in one of two things: either a Europe in a chaotic state 
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similar to that which existed in China today, or a living death such as existed 
in Russia. 

19. It was evident that Germany was bent upon rearming, that need not 
necessarily mean war for a long time. In her endeavours to achieve an agree- 
ment with Germany, France had gone to the extreme limit of concessions, 
they (the soldiers) had agreed to concessions which they sometimes considered 
to be highly dangerous for France from the military point of view, but which 
were considered necessary by their political leaders. One must remember 
that treaties could not be rigidly maintained for ever; the only thing France 
could now do was to remain strong in her alliances and friendships, to keep a 
keen watch on her frontiers, without provocation to anyone, and hope that a 
germ of reason must exist in a latent state somewhere in Germany and might 
some day get a chance of developing. There was always the possibility of a 
change of régime. It must also be remembered that France had faced a more 
dangerous situation before the last war and had successfully staved it off for 
forty years. 

20. Both generals showed me their usual friendliness, and seemed to take 
the situation very calmly. While it was evident that General Weygand 
would probably like to administer what he termed a ‘fessée’ to the Germans 
in order to stop their rearming, General Gamelin seemed content to rely on 
the effect of time combined with a show of unprovocative strength. Both 
generals, however, insisted on the necessity of Great Britain and France 
continuing to stand together if peace was to be maintained in Europe. 


I have, &c., 
T. G. G. HeEvwoop, Colonel, G.S., 
Military Attaché. 
No. 509 


Sir F. Simon to Lord Tyrrell (Paris) 
No. 1718 [W 12428/40/98 | 
FOREIGN OFFICE, October 31, 1933 
My Lord, 

I transmit herewith to Your Excellency a memorandum by the Parlia- 
mentary Under-Secretary of State, recording a conversation he had today 
with the French Ambassador on the subject of disarmament. 

Iam, &c., 
JouNn SON 


ENCLOsURE IN No. 509 


Memorandum by Mr. Eden 


FOREIGN OFFICE, October 31, 1933 


The French Ambassador asked to see me this afternoon in order to report 
to me the considered reply of his Government to the questions put to them in 
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our telegram No. 211.! The Ambassador said that the French Government 
fully realised the dangers of seeking to draft a convention in the absence of 
Germany. None the less, they were even more impressed by the dangers of 
a long adjournment of the Conference, which might be seized by Germany 
as a pretext for rearmament. The question was whether the Governments, 
who had recently been in agreement, were prepared to continue to display 
their solidarity. If they were so prepared, then it should be possible to draft 
a convention to show it. Otherwise they would have to face the greater 
responsibility of the even more difficult problems which would confront them 
if they had failed to agree upon a convention. By this I understand the 
Ambassador to mean the problem of German rearmament. The Ambassador 
stated that the French Government were willing to maintain the concessions 
which they had told to us and to other Governments they were willing to 
make, and to agree with us in principle upon them, so that they might be 
worked out in detail and drafted into the Convention by the Bureau. These 
concessions were, however, the utmost that the French Government could 
go [sic]. 

I remarked that I was glad to hear that the French Government had no 
intention of withdrawing in any way from the offer which they had made, but 
I wondered whether they had fully considered the value of drafting in articles 
an offer which Germany had already refused. It seemed to me that it might 
then be argued, perhaps by the Italian Government, for instance, that there 
was little to be gained by spending weeks in working out in detail what had 
already been rejected in principle. While there might be much to be said for 
the procedure outlined by the French Government, and while I, for my part, 
agreed that the Conference must go on, I thought, but in this I was only 
expressing a personal view, that if our work was to be really effective, we 
ought in some way to try to present our offer to Germany in a slightly differ- 
ent form. The Ambassador replied that, while he appreciated the force of 
this argument, he did not see how such a course could be pursued without 
virtually giving Germany important concessions in the matter of rearma- 
ment. I said that this was a matter which would have to be examined, but 
that I, personally, held the view that some different method of presentation 
was possible without any important modifications in principle. Moreover, 
as the Ambassador himself had emphasised to me in a previous interview, it 
was still vital to maintain the alignment of the 14th October, and we should 
have to consider how this could most effectively be done. 

The Ambassador concluded by saying that the French Government had 
not imparted this information to any other Government, but that they would 
first like our point of view, and that if we agreed generally with the course of 
action suggested, it would then be time to consult other Powers. 

A. E. 


™ No. 470. 
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No. 510 


Sir W. Selby (Vienna) to Sir F. Simon (Recetved November 3) 
No. 314 [C 9589/2092/3] 
VIENNA, October 31, 1933 
Sir, 

Some days ago the Chancellor indicated to me he would like to see me to 
‘talk matters over’. He invited me to call on him at the Ballhausplatz this 
morning. 

2. Opening the conversation, the Chancellor referred to the question of 
timber export, and said he had learnt we had experienced difficulty in getting 
information as to the prices of Austrian timber and the character of the timber 
which Austria wished to dispose of. He had that morning given instructions 
that the information should be furnished without delay, as he was anxious to 
do everything he could to remove obstacles in the path of the development of 
trade between Great Britain and Austria. He told me 1m strict confidence that 
he was contemplating abolishing the import tax on iron, and would do so if 
he could be assured that prices in the world market would not be raised 
against him. In this he thought Great Britain could assist, as she would 
certainly be interested in developing her exports of iron to Austria. He added 
he was carefully reviewing the problem, and hoped I would treat his com- 
munication with all reserve in the meantime. 

3. I thanked the Chancellor for his information as regards timber exports 
from Austria, since it was true we had experienced difficulty as regards 
securing information about prices, &c. He would, I felt sure, appreciate that, 
if Anglo-Austrian trade was to be developed, it was essential we should be 
able to furnish information desired by interested firms in England promptly 
and accurately. 

4. The Chancellor then turned to the question of Austrian relations with 
Germany. Repeating that he had no definite final indication to go by, he 
affirmed he had the feeling that, so far as Austria was concerned, recent 
developments in the relations between the great capitals and the crisis of the 
Disarmament Conference had resulted in a certain relaxation of the strain. 
He had the impression that Berlin was now more disposed to an accommoda- 
tion with his Government, as intermediaries offering their good services to 
find a solution had become very active and numerous from the German side, 
so much so that the Chancellor seemed to think he might at any moment get 
something in the nature of a direct approach from the German Government. 
He felt no certainty as to this, but he had the feeling something directer [sic] 
might be in the air. 

5. So far as his own attitude was concerned, he had not modified it by a 
hair’s breadth, and would not do so. While he did not intend to make 
difficulties about details, he would continue to insist that negotiations for a 
settlement with Germany must proceed on the basis of his two conditions— 
the independence of Austria and abstention by Germany from intervention 
in the internal affairs of Austria. Moreover, he maintains his unwillingness 
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to have anything to do with intermediaries, and said that, if any negotiations 
were to take place, it must be as a result of a Qirect approach from the con- 
stituted German authority. The Chancellor then asked what the attitude of 
His Majesty’s Government would be towards a settlement of the dispute with 
Germany. He said that he assumed that, provided the conditions were 
satisfactory, His Majesty’s Government would welcome a settlement as 
calculated to advance the cause of general pacification. 

6. I told the Chancellor I had no hesitation in returning an answer to his 
question. He was aware that his attitude affirming the independence of 
Austria had received the whole-hearted approval of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment and of British public opinion. That was not, however, to be inter- 
preted as indicating they desired to see a prolongation of the dispute between 
the two countries, and I felt sure that, 1f a way presented itself of reaching 
a settlement which would respect the essential conditions laid down by the 
Chancellor, His Majesty’s Government would be the first to welcome it. 
The Chancellor said he felt sure this would be the attitude of His Majesty’s 
Government, adding that, 1f, which was by no means certain, an agreement 
could be reached on conditions satisfactory to Austria, he thought something 
would have been achieved in the direction of calming the present rather 
charged atmosphere in Europe. 

7. As regards Germany, the Chancellor expressed the opinion that Hitler 
would gain a ‘sweeping’ victory at the forthcoming elections, but that the 
effect from the international point of view would be to strengthen his hands 
in dealing with the wilder adherents of his party. Paradoxical as it might 
appear, a Hitler victory might ease the international atmosphere, as Herr 
Hitler himself was aware of the deep misgivings which had been aroused in 
Germany by certain of the proceedings of his more extreme adherents in so 
far as international repercussions were concerned, and seemed to wish him- 
self to take account of these misgivings. The Chancellor repeated he had no 
exact data to go by, but was stating his own personal impressions of the 
developments in Germany. 

I have, &c., 
W. SELBY 


No. 511 


Sir E. Phipps (Berlin) to Sir F. Stmon (Received November 6) 
No. 1065 [C 9688/319/18] 
BERLIN, October 31, 1933 
Sir, 

In my despatch No. 1044! of October 25 last, I referred to the dissensions 
which are known to exist behind the scenes in the ranks of the Nazi party. 
Since that despatch was written I have received some further information on 
this aspect of German internal politics through Dr. Schaeffer, the Foreign 
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Editor of the “Berliner Tageblatt’, and until recently the correspondent of 
that paper in London. 

2. According to Herr Schaeffer, whom I believe to be well-informed, the 
Right Wing of the party, led by General Géring and Captain R6hm, is 
struggling with the Left, led by Dr. Ley the leader of the Labour Front, who 
is supported by Dr. Goebbels. Dr. Ley had openly expressed his intention 
of eliminating Dr. Schmitt, the Minister of Commerce, and if he succeeded 
his policy would be one of extreme Socialism in finance and economics. 
A month ago the Right Wing of the party and the political police had been 
on the top of the wave, but now Dr. Ley was in the ascendant. Herr Schaeffer 
had practical evidence of this because his newspaper had been instructed to 
give support to Dr. Ley. 

3. Herr Schaeffer said that Captain Rohm was more intelligent than one 
would judge from his face, and that he played a big role, particularly since 
his speech to the Stahlhelm rally at Hamburg (see Mr. Newton’s despatch 
No. 930? of September 27). In this speech, which was not fully reported in 
the press, Captain Réhm had said that ‘my hordes’ of the S.A. were un- 
disciplined and required a strong leavening. The Stahlhelm had both the 
tradition and the training to perform this task, and he would therefore ask 
them to enter the S.A. in order to give that body the required stiffening. 
This speech had been a great success, and had reconciled the Stahlhelm to 
their amalgamation with the S.A. 

I have, &c., 
Eric PHIpps 
2 Not printed. 
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CHAPTER IX 


Anglo-American discussions regarding War Debts 
to the United States 
(January 19—December 27, 1933) 


No. 512 


Sir R. Lindsay (Washington) to Sir 7. Simon 


(Received Fanuary 19, 9.30 p.m.) 
No. 24 Telegraphic [C 615/1/62] 
WASHINGTON, January 19, 1933, 1.49 p.m. 

You will have seen from press that a meeting is taking place tomorrow 
between President and President-Elect. Reports as to subjects to be dis- 
cussed have varied. 

Secretary of State told me this morning that he had been impressed at the 
manner in which situation as regards opinion on debts is deteriorating both 
here and in Great Britain. He had attempted therefore once more to arrange 
some co-operation with President-Elect by which preparatory work could be 
undertaken at once so that negotiations could be entered on immediately 
after March 4. He could not of course give any definite information now but 
he did think atmosphere was better than before. Discussions with French 
Government are not contemplated. 


No. 513 


Sir R. Lindsay (Washington) to Sir F. Stmon 
(Recetved Fanuary 21, 9.30 a.m.) 
Nos. 31 and 32 Telegraphic [C 647/1/62] 
WASHINGTON, January 20, 1933, 8.24 p.m. 

Secretary of State sent for me this evening and handed to me the following 
aide-mémoire.' Begins:— 

In our previous correspondence on this subject? the British Government has 
expressed a desire for a discussion in the near future of debts owed by that 
Government to the United States. I am authorised by Mr. Roosevelt, the 
President-Elect, to say he will be glad to receive at Washington a repre- 
sentative or representatives of the British Government for that purpose early in 

t This aide-mémoire is printed in Foreign Relations of the United States, 1933, vol. 1, pp. 828-9. 

2 See the notes exchanged between the British and United States Governments between 


November 10 and December 12, 1932, printed in Cmd. 4192, 4203, 4210, 4211, 4215, 4216, 
and 4217 of 1932. 
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March, as soon as possible after [his] inauguration. Mr. Roosevelt wishes it to 
be understood that any discussion of debts which the British Government 
may wish to bring up must be concurrent with and conditional upon a 
discussion of world economic problems in which the two Governments are 
mutually interested, and therefore that representatives should also be sent 
at the same time to discuss the ways and means for improving the world 
situation. [Ends] 

Secretary of State referred in conversation specially to paragraph 23 of this 
aide-méemoire. ‘There were certain questions with regard to which it appeared 
especially from recent proceedings at Geneva that His Majesty’s Government 
would wish their treatment to follow after settlement of debts. He wished 
His Majesty’s Government to know that the incoming Administration 
would expect these questions to be discussed concurrently with that of debts. 
I said I was quite aware of American position in this sense in regard to gold 
standard; but did it extend to other questions as well? Secretary of State 
said it did. He would not state which. He did not want it to be said, when 
British mission arrived here, that it had not expected to discuss this and that 
question. He could only recommend that it should be prepared to discuss 
any of the economic questions that might arise. We then turned to questions 
of machinery, and he said he would be at my disposal for any preparatory 
work. I said I did not see what preparatory work there was to be done on 
our side except that His Majesty’s Government must make up their minds as 
to what they wanted and what they could concede; but normally in America 
an incoming Administration took six weeks to get into the saddle. Secretary 
of State said that it was hoped to save those six weeks. The President-Elect 
had not been willing to go as far as the President had suggested (he made it 
pretty clear that Mr. Hoover had offered to appoint any nominee of Mr. 
Roosevelt to any post in State Department including that of Secretary of 
State) but State Department was thrown open to any representatives of 
incoming Administration, and Professors Moley* and Tugwells had already 
been at work there all the afternoon and would be available as a kind of 
liaison officers. I said I felt sure that we might have many questions to put. 
I should propose to put them to him or anyone else who might be indicated, 
and we should have to find out by trial and error how progress could best 
be made. He assured me that he would do everything he could to help. 

He told me His Majesty’s Government was the only Government to which 
invitation to negotiate was at present being sent. He had warned the 
President-Elect that other Governments might very soon be knocking at the 
door. 


3 i.e. the sentence beginning ‘Mr. Roosevelt wishes it to be understood . . .’. 
4 Later appointed Assistant Secretary of State. 
$ Later appointed Assistant Secretary of Agriculture. 
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No. 514 


Sir R. Lindsay (Washington) to Sir F. Simon 
(Recewed January 22, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 33 Telegraphic [C 648/1/62] 


WASHINGTON, January 21, 1933, 7.23 p.m. 

Following are some observations on latest developments as regards debts :-— 

1. British request for discussion is put in the foreground of communiqué! 
and this is doubtless regarded as convenient method of introducing the topic 
to American public. But it is not seriously maintained that American 
démarche is result of an immediate British initiative, indeed while White House 
conference was proceeding Mr. Castle? was informing the press that His 
Majesty’s Government had made no approach to United States Government 
and had not sought to send a mission here. That White House meeting 
should have taken place is immediately due to Stimson’s efforts and that it 
should have produced results is probably due to realisation by Roosevelt 
that with opinion hardening in England debts are wasting value as bargain- 
ing counters. 

2. American démarche is unquestionably a bona fide effort by all concerned 
here to advance matters and I presume His Majesty’s Government will 
accept invitation at once. 

g. It is universally expected here that His Majesty’s Government will send 
a Cabinet Minister to conduct negotiation and an incidental remark to me 
yesterday by Stimson shows that he shares this expectation. Disadvantages 
of this are (a) that in case of failure of mission the breakdown becomes 
spectacular and (b) interference of press, which is already almost intolerable, 
becomes even worse. On the other hand (a) British case requires to be 
presented with the utmost force and authority and (8) if special mission is 
not sent and failure results it is likely to be generally believed that His 
Majesty’s Government was not over-anxious for success. My own decided 
view is that His Majesty’s Government should send a special ambassador or 
negotiator even though I am far from sanguine that the elements of success 
exist and if moratorium Is secured negotiations may be protracted. From the 
point of view of this place it does not seem to me to be necessary that His 
Majesty’s Government should name their delegation immediately. 

4. Machinery for establishing contact between His Majesty’s Government 
and future Administration is fantastic and nebulous and I do not know how 
it will work nor can I believe it will be efficient until President-Elect has 
announced names of his Secretary of State and Secretary of Treasury. But 
I propose to enter into contact at once with Moley and Tugwell. Meanwhile 
it would be useful if you were to instruct me as to the enquiries you wish me 


! The reference is to a communiqué issued after the conference between the President 
and Mr. Roosevelt on January 20. See Foreign Relations of the United States, 1933, vol. 1, 
p. 827. 

2 Under-Secretary of State. 
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to make. You will recollect in this connexion that I have had no indication 
of your views on any aspect of debts question for more than a month. 

5. “Times’ correspondent tells me on good authority that before entering 
White House conference President-Elect was forcibly warned by Garner: 
that he must not expect that Congress would agree to any reduction or post- 
ponement of foreign debts. That Roosevelt should nevertheless have come 
to terms with the President is further welcome indication that he can afford 
to disregard Hearst pressure. On the other hand Garner judges all public 
questions solely from the point of view of how they will appeal to the con- 
gressional mind as to which he is a first-class judge, and I myself was warned 
last week by Al Smith* that next Congress will be very difficult to handle. 
All depends as I have said before on force of leadership which Roosevelt can 
put forth and on that I can venture no forecast. 


3 Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
4 Former Governor of the State of New York. 


No. 515 


Sir R. Vanstttart to Lord Tyrrell (Parts) 
No. 8 Telegraphic: by telephone [C 729/1/62] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, January 24, 1933, 7.10 p.m. 

Following for Secretary of State.! 

Immediately following two telegrams? are being sent to Sir R. Lindsay 
tonight. Prime Minister wishes French, Belgian and Italian Governments 
informed of substance of our reply before it appears in press. It is suggested 
that Lord Tyrrell should inform French Government while Italian and 
Belgian Governments will be informed through Ambassadors here. 

Copy of telegram regarding B.3 will be sent to you at Geneva. 

1 Sir J. Simon was on his way to Geneva for the meeting of the Council of the League of 
Nations. 


2 Nos. 516 and 517 were repeated to Paris as Foreign Office telegrams Nos. 9 and 10. 
3 The reference is uncertain. 


No. 516 


Ser R. Vansittart to Sir R. Lindsay (Washington) 
No. 37 Telegraphic (C 729/1/62} 


FOREIGN OFFICE, January 24, 1933, 8.45 p.m. 
Please hand to Mr. Stimson the following message from His Majesty’s 
Government for Mr. Roosevelt, and ask him to transmit it immediately. 
Begins :— 
‘We have received with great satisfaction the communication sent by the 
President-Elect of the United States, through your intermediary, in reply to 
our proposal of November ro for a discussion on the American debt question. 
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We note that Mr. Roosevelt would like to receive a representative or repre- 
sentatives of His Majesty’s Government at Washington as soon as possible 
after March 4. His Majesty’s Government are happy to accept this invita- 
tion. The effect of the debt situation upon a wide range of world economic 
problems is apparent to every Government, and in the course of the dis- 
cussion at Washington on debts we shall be glad to take the opportunity of 
exchanging views with Mr. Roosevelt on those other matters in which the 
two Governments are so closely interested. It will be recognised that de- 
cisions on matters which constitute the subject of the approaching World 
Economic Conference and which affect other States, must necessarily await 
discussion at that Conference between all the States represented there.’! 

Ends. 

We propose to communicate the substance of above communication to the 
press in time for Thursday? morning’s papers. You should therefore give the 
message to Mr. Stimson not earlier than the noon of the 25th (Washington 
time). 

Repeated to Paris and Geneva. 

1 This note, amended according to No. 518, is printed in Foreign Relations of the United 
States, 1933, vol. 1, pp. 832-3. 

2 January 26. 


No. 517 


Sir R. Vansittart to Sir R. Lindsay (Washington) 
No. 38 Telegraphic [C 729/1/62] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, January 24, 1933, 9.5 p.m. 

My immediately preceding telegram.! 

While anxious to meet Mr. Roosevelt’s wish to discuss world economic 
problems concurrently with debts, you will appreciate the danger of mis- 
understanding if the United States Government and His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, during the war debt negotiations, seem to be prematurely committing 
themselves with regard to questions which are due to be discussed with the 
other Governments at the World Economic Conference. It is for this reason 
that, in agreeing to an exchange of views on world economic problems 
during the debt negotiations, we have been careful to draw a distinction 
between discussions and decisions, so as to ensure that we do not give other 
interested Powers grounds to suspect that the United States and British 
Governments are trying to present them with a fait accompli before Economic 
Conference meets. 

If you consider that either Mr. Stimson or Mr. Roosevelt do not appreciate 
this difficulty you should explain it to them. 

Repeated to Paris and Geneva. 


1 No. 516. 
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No. 518 


Sir R. Vansittart to Sir R. Lindsay (Washington) 
No. 43 Telegraphic: by telephone [C 729/1/62] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, January 25, 1933, 4.0 p.m. 

My telegram No. 37.! 

First sentence of message :—for words ‘through your intermediary’ substi- 
tute words ‘through you’. 

Alter end of last sentence of message to read:—‘and which affect other 
States cannot be reached before discussions take place at that Conference 
between all the States represented there.’ 

Repeated to Paris. 

t No. 516. 


No. 519 


Sir R. Lindsay (Washington) to Str F. Simon (Received January 28, 9.0 a.m.) 
No. 57 Telegraphic [C 803/1/62] 


WASHINGTON, January 27, 1933, 6.0 p.m. 


While discussing another question with Under-Secretary of State this 
afternoon he conveyed to me I should fly down to Georgia tomorrow and 
talk with President-Elect about debts. He said proposal met with the entire 
concurrence of President, Secretary of State and President-Elect. I accepted 
suggestion at once. This will not interfere with my sailing to England.! 


1 Sir R. Lindsay left Washington on January 31 for consultations in London. He returned 
to New York on February 20. 


No. 520 


Sir R. Lindsay (Washington) to Sir F. Stmon 
(Received Fanuary 31, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 64 Telegraphic [C 834/1/62] 
WASHINGTON, January 30, 1933, 5-31 p.m. 

After seeing Mr. Roosevelt yesterday we issued a statement to the press in 
the following terms: “The British Ambassador and Mr. Roosevelt have had 
a wholly informal and unofficial but very satisfactory conversation concern- 
ing tentative arrangements for the coming meeting in Washington. It 1s 
hoped that it will be possible to start these meetings early in March.’ 

It occurred to me afterwards that the word ‘satisfactory’ was likely to give 
rise to exaggerated impression. If I had had a little more time for considera- 
tion of communiqué I should not have agreed to insertion of the word. I 
telegraphed to Mr. Roosevelt last night from the train pointing out to him 
wrong ideas the word might give rise to and suggesting that we might each 
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of us explain to the Press that conversations were exchanges of view with the 
object of facilitating agreement but that we did not expect or attempt to 
reach actual agreements in conversation. I have since heard from Mr. Roose- 
velt that he agrees to this and we are acting accordingly. He points out that 
the word ‘satisfactory’ applies primarily to discussion for arrangements. 


No. 521 


Sir R. Lindsay (Washington) to Sir F. Simon 
(Received January 31, 9.30 a.m.) 
Nos. 67 and 68 Telegraphic [C 853/1/62] 


WASHINGTON, January 30, 1933, 11.56 p.m. 

1, My conversation with Roosevelt took place at Warm Springs on 
January 29. We agreed that our discussions were tentative and that we were 
obviously making no binding engagements. He spoke throughout with re- 
markable frankness and with obvious desire that eventual agreement shall 
be achieved with His Majesty’s Government. He said his own personal 
difficulties were immense until he could have a cabinet to help him. He has 
about half of it made up. Of his Secretary of State and his Secretary of the 
Treasury he had the one and the other is not yet quite certain. He expects 
to complete cabinet by the middle of February but it would not be announced 
until just before March 4. 

2. His general scheme is as described in my telegram No. 48! viz: a com- 
prehensive programme in which debts and other questions will automatically 
fall into their proper places. He cannot contemplate piecemeal action and 
only by presenting Congress with prospect of curing the world as well as the 
domestic situation can he hope to ensure its support. He wishes to treat each 
subject on its merits. He does not want to make any one contingent on the 
other though they must be treated together and parallel to each other. 
Hoover has urged him that if he separates the subjects he will lose bargaining 
power. He rejects this view and does not wish to bargain one subject against 
another. 

3. Time-table he contemplates is as follows. He wants negotiations with 
His Majesty’s Government to begin immediately after March 4 and to be 
pressed forward with the utmost energy. He particularly hopes that they 
will be finished and out of the way by April ro as on that date or at any rate 
not later than April 20 special session of Congress must begin. He means to 
present to Congress without delay five or six great and important measures, 
to force it to confine itself to these, and to use utmost pressure to make it 
adjourn within sixty days. When Congress is out of the way he would wish 
the World Economic Conference to be held. 

4. As to procedure for negotiation with His Majesty’s Government he 
assures me positively that in spite of everything he will be ready to do business 


t Not printed. 
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by March 6. He hopes that British ‘number 2 man’ may be here then or 
immediately after. Some of staff might usefully arrive in preceding week. 
He insists that discussions shall proceed entirely by private conversations 
with no general meetings, no speeches, and interference by the press reduced 
to minimum. He hopes that in ten days or so sufficient progress will have been 
achieved for Prime Minister to come out in person to finish matters off, and 
that he will stay in the White House. 

5. On the subject of debts he says there is a legal and a moral side. In the 
former he is not very much interested. He is willing to reduce them as far as 
considerations of practical politics make it possible. He does not hold by 
standard of capacity to pay though he had adhered to it in his statement of 
November 23.2 He believes that a distinction can be made between payment 
of interest and payment of principal and that he can make out a case to 
Congress for foregoing former. He takes total debt as funded, deducts total 
of payments already made which he regards as repayment of capital, and 
suggests that a new agreement be made for repayment of remainder. It 
would be spread over a period of years, but not he thinks quite so long a 
period as 62 years. He said at one moment that there would be no interest 
charge and at another that there might have to be a nominal interest charge 
representing cost of management. I did not ask about marketability but all 
the implication was that bonds would be non-marketable. 

6. To this scheme I said that so far as I could work it out it would not meet 
requirements of His Majesty’s Government; that any scheme to be acceptable 
must not imperil Lausanne.3 His answer was that conditions in this country 
are really terrible, more so than in England (which is true), that Senator 
Robinson had just reported to him that it would be quite impossible to get 
Congress to agree to more than remission of interest and that if he and 
Hoover and an archangel from Heaven were all to be united in asking it for 
more it would not avail. He added that he had thought Chancellor of the 
Exchequer’s speech at Leeds* was ‘rather crude’. I said I regarded it as very 
timely. Expectations here were very exaggerated and we were rapidly 
getting near toa head-on collision. Nobody here was stating the true situation 
of opinion in England and it was high time it was stated. My own informa- 
tion from private friends in England was that obligations of honour had worn 
very thin and that opinion was quite ready to refuse further payment 
altogether. He said he had heard this already. 

6a. As regards tariffs he is most anxious that they shall be so handled as to 
increase international trade. He has a scheme that is new to me which he 
calls “The Inverted Quota’ by which on specified articles nothing more than 

2 i.e. Mr. Roosevelt’s statement on the war debt situation issued after his meeting with 
President Hoover on November 22, 19332. 

3 See Volume III in this Series, Appendix ITI. 

4 On January 24 to the Leeds Chamber of Commerce. Mr. Chamberlain stated the 
Government’s belief that the total cancellation of war debts and reparations was the best 
solution for the world’s crisis but that, if American opinion was not yet prepared to accept 


this, His Majesty’s Government were ready to discuss a settlement provided it was final and 
did not involve the resumption of German reparations. 
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a revenue tariff shall be charged and a quantity of (? such)5 articles admitted 
to the country equal to a certain proportion (5, 6 or 7 per cent.) of total 
amount manufactured. He also talked vaguely about mutual encourage- 
ment of trade and he did not mention Ottawa at all. 

7. He says that silver must certainly be discussed because monetary policy 
of India® halves the purchasing power of the Far East. He also mentioned 
stabilization of currencies but very vaguely and I do not think he knows much 
about it. Indeed I should say that on all economic subjects he is rather weak. 

8. He has a scheme for limiting production of wheat by international 
agreement between Canada, Australia, Argentine and United States. This 
is a return to scheme which was attempted about three years ago and failed 
owing to American objections which will now be withdrawn. Of this I 
understand you have been informed by Canadian High Commissioner in 
London. Roosevelt hopes that negotiations for reaching agreement on this 
side will be carried on at Ottawa simultaneously with negotiations in 
Washington with His Majesty’s Government and will have good effect on 
Congress. 

9g. He wants disarmament to be included in programme. Not only is 
reduction of military expenses more than ever necessary almost everywhere 
to balance budgets but also Congress will never cease rightly or wrongly to 
connect debts and disarmament together. So far as land armaments are 
concerned he is generally in favour of Hoover principle of strictest possible 
limitation of essentially offensive weapons such as tanks and heavy mobile 
guns. He is also in favour of prohibiting totally use of aeroplanes for any 
military purposes. They would exist solely for the purposes of commerce. 
I said I understood it was impossible to distinguish properly aeroplanes for 
commercial purposes from those for military. He said that he believed 
distinction could be made efficiently enough. 

10. As to naval disarmament he suggests (1) As there will be no military 
aeroplanes there will be no need for aeroplane carriers thus providing a large 
saving in tonnages. (2) Similarly as fire of heaviest naval guns can only be 
directed with the help of aeroplanes, these guns will cease to have any utility 
and it will be possible to reduce size of battleships. He seems only partially 
aware of difficulty he will have over this question with American naval staff. 
(3) Though he cannot expect abolition of submarines he believes it may be 
possible to get agreement for a reduction of their size. 

11. He wants to contribute something towards political re-settlement and 
therefore towards security of Europe. Though matter is in no way an 
American interest and only slightly less [sic] so a British one, he mentioned 
the question of Polish Corridor which he understood was now at a point at 
which parties interested were (? prepared to stop),’ talk and seek settlement. 
What he contemplated was retrocession of Corridor and grant to Poland 
of continuous and uninterrupted independent railway communication with 
Gdynia. I expressed liveliest alarm at this suggestion and strongly depre- 

5’ This word was inserted in the Foreign Office. 
6 See No. 523, paragraph 35. 7 The text is here uncertain. 
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cated it stating all the obvious things. I am not convinced that he has gone 
into the question carefully and I think that we shall hear no more about it. 

12. This and other things led me to ask Roosevelt if he appreciated the 
importance of bringing the French Government along with us in everything. 
Without this I said all that we could devise would fall into ruin sooner or 
later. He entirely agreed. He said that the President was obsessed with the 
idea that he must leave office with a ‘clean record’ and had wanted to present 
the French Government with a dry formal protest against their ‘default’. 
This Roosevelt had been able to stop. His own idea was immediately after 
March 4 to try to bring the French Government forward perhaps by inti- 
mating to them verbally but officially that he has never had exclusive ideas 
as to which Governments he was prepared to discuss with, and that he 
regarded their failure to pay as a deferment and not as a default. He indi- 
cated however that they would be expected to pay up December instalment. 
He was quite aware that close contact would have to be kept with them in all 
other questions, and that this applied to other Governments as well, naming 
specially Italian and German. 

13. In regard to the Far East his view is that there is nothing to be done at 
present to stop Japanese Government and that the question can only be 
solved by the ultimate inability of Japan to stand the strain any longer. His 
policy would be to avoid anything that would tend to relieve that strain. 

14. Further telegram® with some comments follows. 

8 See No. 522. Sir R. Lindsay also telegraphed on January 30, in Washington telegram 
No. 70, that while he had often emphasized how much depended on the personality of the 
new President, he still recognized the existence of most formidable difficulties. He now 
believed, however, that His Majesty’s Government would deal with ‘a man capable of 
leadership which is essential’, and he felt correspondingly encouraged. 


No. 522 


Sir R. Lindsay (Washington) to Sir F. Simon (Received January 31, 9.0 p.m.) 
No. 73 Telegraphic [C 871/1/62] 
WASHINGTON, January 31, 1933, 1.27 p.m. 

Debts. 

Settlement which Roosevelt sketched to me works out to a present value 
of a sum of some twelve to fifteen hundred million dollars. 

This is just about the amount which, as stated in my telegram No. 22, para- 
graph 5, is what Americans expect us to pay as a lump sum in full discharge, 
and even friendliest people in favour of complete cancellation do not expect 
Congress will agree to less. This is clearly quite unacceptable to His Majesty’s 
Government and Roosevelt certainly knows this perfectly well. In talking to 
me he kept using mere phrases, saying that on broad view His Majesty’s 
Government would see the wisdom of accepting some such settlement, and 


' Not printed. This telegram of January 18 discussed the general position in the United 
States, with special reference to debts. 
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he was more than guarded when I suggested a moratorium. But he certainly 
does not desire spectacular breakdown which he is now inviting if he has no 
alternative to scheme he has foreshadowed. Norman Davis in fact indicated 
to me this morning that he has it in mind to get out of Congress authority to 
suspend payments from debtor Governments at his discretion and I have 
little doubt that that is what he is planning at (sec). I can well imagine that 
it may be difficult for His Majesty’s Government to forego final settlement 
they desire, but I am also convinced that it will be just as difficult or even. 
more so for Roosevelt to extort this much out of Congress where it is always 
said that a further moratorium is equivalent of complete cancellation. Yet 
Roosevelt may be able to accomplish this if he can combine it with a general 
plan of wide scope which will appeal to the imagination of the people and 
give them a reasonable hope that serious co-ordinated effort is being made 
to end their troubles. 


No. 523 


Instructions to His Mayesty’s Ambassador at Washington, February 1933! 
[C 1446/1/62} 
February 10, 1933 
I. General. 
II. Settlement of the War Debt to the United States of America.—Memorandum 
by the Treasury. 
III. Economic Problems Memorandum by the Treasury, covering a State- 
ment of Economic Policy for Sir R. Lindsay’s use. 


I. GENERAL 


1. His Majesty’s Government by their message of the 24th January? have 
said that they are happy to accept the invitation of Mr. Roosevelt indicating 
that he would like to receive ‘a representative or representatives of His 
Majesty’s Government at Washington as soon as possible after 4th March’. 
We know from Sir Ronald Lindsay’s full account of his conversation with 
Mr. Roosevelt at Warm Springs on the 29th January,3 that he then expressed 
the hope that the British ‘Number 2 man’ might be ready to do business with 
him there by the 6th March and that ‘in ten days or so sufficient progress 
will have been achieved for the Prime Minister to come out in person and 
finish matters off’. It is obvious therefore that one of the first matters on 
which Mr. Roosevelt will expect to be informed by Sir Ronald Lindsay when 
they meet on the 2oth February is whether this programme, as regards both 
time-table and personnel, is approved. Other documents are being prepared 
by way of instructions to the Ambassador as to the language and arguments 
he should employ on war debts and various other topics which have been 


t These instructions were taken by Sir R. Lindsay on his return to the United States on 


February 20. 
2 See No. 516. 3 See No. 521. 
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mentioned to him by Mr. Roosevelt. The present memorandum is limited 
to suggestions as to how the proposals in point of procedure should be 
handled. 

2. Sir Ronald Lindsay has three tasks to perform, as the result of his visit 
to London, when he sees Mr. Roosevelt :— 

First, it will be his duty to convey to the President-Elect the warm satis- 
faction of His Majesty’s Government at the comprehensiveness of Mr. Roose- 
velt’s programme. In addition to settling the debt question, Mr. Roosevelt 
contemplates the active co-operation of the United States with us in seeking 
solutions for a wide range of current world problems and His Majesty’s 
Government entirely share his views as to their essential interdependence. 
As the Report of the Commission of Experts prepared for the World Mone- 
tary and Economic Conference declares (page 7 of the Draft Annotated 
Agenda) :* ‘It is essential that the problem of inter-Governmental indebted- 
ness should be settled and that settlement should relieve the world of further 
anxiety concerning the disturbing effects of such payments upon financial, 
economic and currency stability. Until there is such a settlement, or the 
definite prospect of such a settlement, these debts will remain an insuperable 
barrier to economic and financial reconstruction.’ His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment agree with Mr. Roosevelt that a comprehensive treatment of a wide 
range of problems is necessary if real progress is to be made and real solutions 
reached. And they look forward with lively satisfaction to the prospects of 
Anglo-American co-operation for the good, not only of the two countries, 
but of the whole world. 

Secondly, as regards the specific problem of debts, the Ambassador should 
speak with complete candour as to the clear impressions which he has 
derived from his visit to England of the attitude, not only of His Majesty’s 
Government, but of British public opinion as a whole on the debt question. 
The elaborate material as to this will of course be in his hands in another 
memorandum. This really involves not only disabusing Mr. Roosevelt’s 
mind of his first idea that the debt problem can be solved on the lines he has 
indicated, but also setting before him the essential limitations which govern 
the possibility of a settlement by agreement. In this connection, he will of 
course emphasise that, without seeking in any way to treat the United States 
as a partner in the Lausanne Agreements, it 1s none the less an essential of 
British policy, not in the interests of the United Kingdom alone, but in the 
interests of world recovery as a whole, that the arrangement reached with 
America on debts should not conflict with or put in jeopardy the Lausanne 
Agreements. Lausanne is the European contribution to world recovery, and, 
as the Preparatory Commission of Experts to the World Conference indicated 
in their report (page 6), the Lausanne Agreement is in the nature of an 
armistice, which cannot be sacrificed and must become the basis of perma- 
nent European peace. The Ambassador should make it entirely clear that 
no amount of argument or pressure could alter this fundamental condition. 


4 Printed in League of Nations: Monetary and Economic Conference, Draft Annotated Agenda 
submitted by the Preparatory Commission of Experts. — 
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And he should point out that this is not merely the declared policy of His 
Majesty’s Government, from which they could not depart, but it would be 
entirely impossible to persuade the British House of Commons notwith- 
standing the Government’s majority to endorse any other course. No doubt 
Mr. Roosevelt at present is not completely familiar with the Lausanne settle- 
ment and it will be necessary to point out to him in explicit terms that 
inasmuch as the maximum possible German payment amounts to only 
715 million dollars the total European payment to America would have to 
be reached in relation to this limitation upon the source from which Europe 
can draw. 

Thirdly, after the above two topics have been sufficiently developed, 
Sir Ronald Lindsay should tell Mr. Roosevelt that the British Cabinet desire 
to put these matters most frankly before him for his confidential information 
and consideration, since the utility of the proposed visit of a British repre- 
sentative and the character of the representative chosen are necessarily 
affected by the prospects which these considerations permit to emerge. 
Being in the heartiest and most sympathetic agreement with the President- 
Elect in his conception of the work which the United States and Britain must 
undertake hand in hand for world recovery, we agree to embrace every 
practical opportunity of preparing to take part. At the same time, since the 
part of the problem which is represented by debt settlement is envisaged 
by His Majesty’s Government in the way above indicated, and since this 
necessarily involves some reconsideration of the possible basis of useful 
discussion, His Majesty’s Government are bound, after explaining frankly 
their own position, to enquire of Mr. Roosevelt how far he considers that this 
affects his suggested programme. Sir Ronald Lindsay, if he is able to see 
Mr. Roosevelt on the 20th February and following days, will be able to com- 
municate Mr. Roosevelt’s reactions in time for a decision to be taken by 
His Majesty’s Government, say, in the early days of March, as to the best 
way in which to take advantage of the opportunity of a personal exchange of 
views at Washington. 

3. It may be assumed that in the course of the conversation between the 
Ambassador and Mr. Roosevelt the latter will be anxious for any indications 
as to the provisional intentions of His Majesty’s Government as to time-table 
and selection of a representative if Mr. Roosevelt continues to encourage the 
projected visit. As to this, the Ambassador will make it quite plain that His 
Majesty’s Government have not reached a decision and will not do so until 
they learn of Mr. Roosevelt’s reaction. Before deciding to send over a 
Cabinet representative, His Majesty’s Government would naturally require 
to be satisfied on certain points. They see the advantages of sending over a 
Cabinet representative, provided that (a) there is a real prospect of the ensuing 
conversations justifying the use of an envoy of this degree of authority, and (b) they 
could be adequately secured against the set-back which might result if the Mission was 
regarded or represented as ending in failure because 1t did not end in agreement. Neither 
Mr. Roosevelt nor His Majesty’s Government must be let down over the 
excursion. Consequently, it must be made clear from the start that such a 
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visit is for the purpose of exchanging views and preparing the ground. Ifa 
British Minister visited America, it would be for the purpose of establishing 
direct contact with the President-Elect, and of having a preliminary dis- 
cussion with him; indeed, it is obvious that a ten days’ visit could not possibly 
furnish the time for final agreement over matters covering so wide a field. 

4. As long as the President gains a clear impression that His Majesty’s 
Government, though sympathetic, has reached no decision, not even a pro- 
visional one, to send a Ministerial spokesman, it would be legitimate and 
useful to lead Mr. Roosevelt to consider, in general terms, what might 
possibly be the course and trend of discussion if, in the light of the new in- 
formation as to His Majesty’s Government’s attitude, he still encourages the 
idea that a Cabinet Minister should go over. In this connection the Ambas- 
sador should say that His Majesty’s Government are disposed to think that 
the relation of these debt discussions to the World Economic Conference will 
require very close attention. It is for this very reason that they share 
Mr. Roosevelt’s idea that any preliminary exchange of views should cover a 
wide range of subjects. His Majesty’s Government have already made it 
clear (in their acceptance of the 24th January) that decisions ‘on matters 
which constitute the subject of the World Economic Conference and which 
affect other States cannot be reached before discussions take place at that 
Conference’. But they at the same time indicated that they would be ‘glad 
to take the opportunity of exchanging views with Mr. Roosevelt on these and 
other matters in which the two Governments are so closely interested’. If, 
therefore, the exchange of views on the debt problem, while clarifying and 
narrowing the issues, does not provide as promptly as could be wished the 
materials for an agreed solution of the European debt question, it may turn 
out that further work on this subject has to be undertaken side by side with, 
though not necessarily as part of, the meetings of the World Economic 
Conference. This may lead to the mention of a moratorium, but we should 
prefer such mention to come from Mr. Roosevelt rather than it should be 
suggested to him at this stage. 

5. What follows in this paragraph is intended for Sir Ronald Lindsay’s 
guidance and confidential information, but not for communication to 
Mr. Roosevelt, save so far as Mr. Roosevelt’s own comments appear to make 
some guarded reference necessary. It is to be remembered that the place of 
meeting of the World Economic Conference has been definitely fixed, ever 
since last December, as being London, and that the British Prime Minister 
was last month unanimously nominated to be its President (the proposal of 
the Organising Committee was made by France and seconded by the United 
States). Elaborate preparations are already in course of being made for the 
reception in London of the very large number of representatives and experts 
involved. It is, however, conceivable that Mr. Roosevelt may feel that the 
prospect of a transfer of debt discussions to London would have disadvan- 
tages from the point of view of prestige and American psychology. If he 
hints that the coincidence of debt and economic discussions rather suggests 
to him the possibility of the transfer of the World Economic Conference to 
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America, Sir R. Lindsay should know that in the view of His Majesty’s 
Government the presidency of the British Prime Minister, which has been 
arranged by the League of Nations, could not be disturbed and His Majesty’s 
Government would be most unwilling to countenance the withdrawal of 
British leadership at the World Economic Conference. It is, of course, 
possible that though the Conference begins in London with an immense 
assemblage of States, it will not dispose of all its varied programme in one 
continuous session. If there is an interval between its first and second 
sessions, further discussion of debt settlement, possibly in some other locality, 
might nevertheless proceed during that interval. We apprehend that the 
climate of Washington would in any case be quite unsuitable for such a 
Conference in midsummer, and the pressure to hold the World Economic 
Conference as early as is practicable comes from many quarters. Indeed, if 
it were delayed indefinitely we might expect sharp criticisms from inde- 
pendent members of the House of Commons and from newspaper comment, 
but Sir Ronald Lindsay should not reject modifications of the programme 
of the World Economic Conference as impossible if the President-Elect 
seems to be thinking along these lines. The Ambassador will, of course, 
exercise great caution in encouraging any changes in the arrangements for 
the World Conference, and the matter would have to be left open for report 
to London when Mr. Roosevelt’s mature reflections on the subject had 
become available. 

6. His Majesty’s Government feel that in view of the complication of the 
matters to be discussed at the World Economic Conference, and the im- 
portance of letting their treatment follow the course which at the time gives 
the best prospect for co-operation, it will be very necessary that the inaugural 
declaration of the incoming President should not limit the freedom of action 
which he eventually intends to claim and to exercise. We feel sure that this 
is also Mr. Roosevelt’s view, and we hope that the Ambassador will take 
advantage of any opportunity that may offer for bringing this point to 
Mr. Roosevelt’s notice. Any further information which he may care to 
request so that he may frame his address with the results he desires will, of 
course, be most readily forthcoming. 

7. His Majesty’s Government have succeeded in preventing any informa- 
tion whatever reaching the press as to the contents of Mr. Roosevelt’s previous 
conversation with the Ambassador, and the whole matter has been kept 
within the strictest and smallest circle of confidants. His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would propose to follow the same course about the impending interview 
between the Ambassador and Mr. Roosevelt, and are convinced that the best 
prospect of useful negotiation will be secured if nothing is announced from 
either Government until the results of these February consultations have 
matured in a definite arrangement as to the date and nature of the proposed 
visit. 
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II. SETTLEMENT OF THE War DEBT TO THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
Memorandum by the Treasury 


1. There are two conditions which require to be fulfilled by any settlement 
which may be reached with regard to the War Debt to the United States of 
America, viz. :— 

(a) that the settlement shall not be such as to involve a reopening of the 

Lausanne Agreement; and 

(b) that any future payments by the United Kingdom shall not be more 

than can be covered by our receipts from our own debtors. 


The Lausanne Setilement. 


2. Throughout the post-war period the question of Reparations has been a 
constant menace to European peace and stability. The settlement of 1921 
broke down and led to the occupation of the Ruhr and to the collapse of the 
mark. The Dawes Plan which followed was maintained for five years but 
then had to be replaced by the Young Plan, which in turn broke down, and 
only as the result of the Hoover moratorium was an immediate crisis averted. 
On each occasion the liabilities of Germany have been scaled down, but 
none of these settlements was final. Only after prolonged and difficult 
negotiations was it possible at Lausanne to reach an agreement accepted by 
all the different Governments concerned as reasonable. 

But the Lausanne Agreement represents far more than the settlement of 
the Reparation question. It represents also a great political effort to obliterate 
the animosities engendered by the war and to restore an atmosphere of 
peaceful co-operation in Europe. As stated in the Declaration embodied in 
the Agreement, the signatory Powers had ‘the firm intention of helping to 
create a new order, permitting the establishment and development of con- 
fidence between the nations in a mutual spirit of reconciliation, collaboration 
and justice.’ If this settlement were not to be ratified, the political reactions, 
both in Germany and between Germany and the rest of Europe, could not 
be foreseen. 

On the economic side Lausanne was equally important. The Financial 
Crisis of 1931 led to the collapse of credit and confidence and sapped com- 
mercial enterprise and initiative. As soon as the Lausanne Agreement was 
signed, there was a marked, though short-lived, revival of confidence which 
led to an upward trend of both commodity prices and security prices. His 
Majesty’s Government believe that the final ratification of the Lausanne 
Agreement will lead to a real and permanent revival of confidence: on the 
other hand, if the reparations question were to be reopened, confidence 
throughout the world would be further undermined and the fall in prices and 
economic distress of the world would be accentuated. | 

The financial effect of the Lausanne Agreement was to provide that all the 
Creditor Powers of Germany should receive 5 per cent. Bonds for 3 milliards 
of Reichsmarks (equivalent to 715 million dollars, or £210 million at present 
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rates of exchange),® such Bonds not to be marketed for three years, and 
thereafter only if and when German credit was so completely restored as to 
enable them to be issued at close on par. Thus the maximum German pay- 
ment represents an annual charge for 50 years of, say, 39 million dollars 
(£114 million), of which the British share would under existing Agreements 
be about one-fifth, less than £2} million per annum. 


British claims on Europe. 


3. The pre-Lausanne claims of Great Britain in respect of allied debts and 
reparations amounted nominally to £48 million sterling a year, viz., Allied 
debts £18 million payable in sterling and German reparations under the 
Young Plan £21 million payable in gold (equivalent to, say, £30 million 
sterling at present rates of exchange). The British claims on their European 
Allies were based on the debtors’ credit alone, and this was made clear 
throughout the war debt negotiations with them. But under the Young Plan 
the payments to be made to Great Britain by her debtors were to be recovered 
by the latter as part of their own reparation receipts from Germany. The 
European debtor Powers will almost certainly maintain that they can only 
reduce their claims on Germany, as proposed at Lausanne, if His Majesty’s 
Government do not claim additional payments from them on their own 
credit. If, therefore, His Majesty’s Government try to recover their war debt 
claims from France and Italy, these latter Powers will either appeal to the 
Lausanne settlement and refuse to pay anything more than they receive 
under that settlement, or they will refuse to ratify the Lausanne settlement 
and claim from Germany whatever is asked from them either by the United 
Kingdom or by the United States of America. In the latter event they are 
not likely to make effective payments unless they succeed in obtaining the 
necessary sums from Germany. But nothing is more certain than that the 
Lausanne settlement represents the maximum sum that can be obtained from 
Germany. 

4. The only solution consistent with the Lausanne Agreement would 
therefore be that the United States of America should accept from the whole 
of its European Debtors sums equivalent to the eventual proceeds of the 
Lausanne Bonds, viz., not exceeding 715 million dollars capital, or fifty 
annuities of 39 million dollars. 


Effect of Reducing Interest Charges to ‘Italian Terms’. 


5. It has been suggested that the President-Elect may be prepared to 
contemplate a reduction of future payments by the United Kingdom 
Government by reducing interest charges, both past and future, to a nominal 
figure, or by waiving them altogether. 

As an example of reduction of interest to a more or less nominal figure, the 
application of ‘Italian terms’ to the British debt might be considered. 

The Italian debt to the United States of America was settled on terms 
providing for no interest to be charged until 1930, and thereafter interest to 


6 Note in original: ‘Exchange rate taken throughout, $3-40 = £1.’ 
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be charged at rates rising from one-eighth of 1 per cent. for the years 1930-40 
to 2 per cent. for the years 1980-87. 

These rates are equivalent to an average interest rate of 0-4 per cent., and 
if future payments by the United Kingdom to the United States of America 
were scaled down to this basis we should, if a flat annuity were fixed, have to 
pay (at the present rate of exchange) £28 million a year for fifty years. 
Alternatively, a rising scale of annuities calculated on ‘Italian terms’ would 
involve payments rising from £9} million in 1934 to £142 million in 1944, 
£214 million in 1954, £29 million in 1964, £38 million in 1974, and £50 
million in 1984. 

There is clearly no possibility of settling on this basis, without wrecking the 
Lausanne Agreement. 

Nor could an acceptable basis be found by making the offer retrospective. 
If we were granted ‘Italian terms’ from the outset and were given credit for 
the excess payments already made, we should still have to pay on a scale 
rising from £7 million in 1934 to £10% million in 1944, £15 million in 1954, 
£27? million in 1974 and £37? million in 1987, or alternatively a flat fifty- 
year annuity of £18 million a year. 


Effect of Waiving all Interest Charges. 


6. The effect of waiving all interest charges, past and future, would be as 
follows :— 


The aggregate capital of the European War Debts due to the United States 
of America by the Creditor Powers of Germany as funded was about 11,000 
million dollars. This, however, included a considerable amount of interest 
which was funded, and if all interest is excluded from the date of the original 
advances, the total would be reduced to 9,810 million dollars. As against this 
total, the payments already made under the Funding Agreements (mainly 
for interest) amount to 1,720 million dollars. If all these payments are 
treated as repayments of capital, the amount now outstanding is 8,090 
million dollars. To repay this in fifty years without interest requires fifty 
annuities of 162 million dollars as compared with the maximum of 39 million 
dollars a year that is equivalent to what Germany may be required to pay 
under the Lausanne Agreement. Thus even if all interest, past and future, 
were to be waived the debtors of America would still remain liable for pay- 
ments to the United States of America equivalent to 4} times the maximum 
amount which could be received by them under the Lausanne Agreement. 

7. Even therefore if all interest, both before and after funding, were 
entirely eliminated, the ‘all-round’ settlement could only be obtained if the 
burden on Germany were increased over fourfold and made definite instead 
of contingent. This is clearly impossible. 


Further Possible Reductions. 


8. It will therefore be necessary not only to eliminate all interest, whether 
before or after funding, but also to secure a further substantial reduction of the 
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claims of the United States of America if those claims are to be brought down 
to a figure which can be reconciled with the Lausanne settlement. 

g. One argument which might be used is that the British debt obligations 
should be further scaled down in proportion to the depreciation of sterling, 
which has greatly affected the burden of the British debt. But this argument 
would not apply to the Continental Powers, whose position also has to be 
considered if a general settlement is to be reached. 

10. An alternative procedure would be to reduce the capital debt in 
proportion to the fall in world prices. It is well known that the bulk of the 
war debts were incurred in the purchase of commodities at the inflated price- 
levels ruling towards the end of the War. Prices have since fallen by approxi- 
mately one-half; thus repayment at the original price involves doubling the 
liability in terms of present-day value of goods. 

In this event, of course, the repayments already made, as well as the 
original capital debt, would have to be adjusted in accordance with the price 
level at the relevant dates. This has been done in the calculations which 
follow :— 


Settlement on the basts of (1) No interest; and (2) Allowance for the 
fall in prices 
In the case of the United Kingdom— 
Million Million 





' dollars. dollars. 

The Capital Debt of :; : , 40277 = 
is scaled down to : 1,972 

The repayments of . , ; ; aT - 
are scaled down to : 1,067 
Leaving a net debt of ; : ; g05 

In the other cases (added together) — 

The Capital Debts of , , ~ 55533 bs 
are scaled down to : : : eu 2,840 

The repayments of . , : ; : 273 Sy 
are scaled down to : ; : ‘ és 182 
Leaving a net debt of : 2,658 


Assuming that repayment without interest is spread over fifty years, the 
annuities due by each Power would be— 


Million 
dollars. 
The United en . ; 18 (£54 million) 
France. : : 29 
Italy ; : 18 
Belgium and Minor Powers. 6 
71 
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11. Even this figure is very considerably more than the maximum receivable 
from Germany—viz. : 39 million dollars—and some further adjustment would 
still be required. How such an adjustment could be obtained is a matter for 
further discussion, but at least, in view of the disproportionate amounts 
already paid by Great Britain, as compared with the other debtors, it is clear 
that no further burden should be imposed on this country in connection 
therewith. 

12, Assuming that some acceptable scheme could be evolved, the most 
satisfactory plan would be for Great Britain to forego future receipts from 
Europe and be absolved from future payments to the United States of 
America, and to leave the United States of America to settle with France, 
Italy, &c., on the basis of the payments to be made by Germany under the 
Lausanne Agreement. 

Such an arrangement would not of course mean that, over the whole period, 
the British receipts from reparations and allied war debts have covered the 
payments made in respect of the British War Debt to America. On the con- 
trary, before the Hoover Moratorium, the aggregate British payments had 
amounted to £326 million, against aggregate receipts from reparations 
(including deliveries in kind, &c.), and allied war debts of £192 million, 
leaving a deficit of £134 million. If interest at 5 per cent. is added to both 
sides of the account, the deficit would be about £200 million; and this deficit 
has since been increased by the payment of £30 million sterling made on the 
15th December, 1932. Thus, the United Kingdom borrowed from the 
United States £850 million; she herself lent to the Allies £1,600 million, and 
had large claims on Germany for reparations. She has, in fact, paid on her 
debt to the United States all that she has received from reparations and War 
Loans together (viz., £192 million), and over and above that a further 
£164 million capital, excluding interest. 

13. Alternatively, revised settlements might be made between the United 
States of America and each of its debtors within the limits of their respective 
shares of the Lausanne payments, each debtor Power being responsible for its 
share of the total payments to be made. 

(Such payments to the United States of America would, of course, be 
conditional on equivalent payments being forthcoming from Germany.) 

14. The fact is that the United States of America and the United Kingdom 
are co-creditors of a bankrupt world, and a settlement has to be reached 
between them on the basis of what can be recovered from their joint debtors. 
If the United States Government are not prepared to reach a settlement with 
His Majesty’s Government on this basis, His Majesty’s Government will 
be faced with the choice between two alternatives: either to maintain the 
Lausanne Agreement in Europe and suspend payments to America pending 
the negotiation of a general settlement on the basis of that Agreement, or to 
make the payments required by the United States of America, but at the 
same time to recover any payments thus made from their debtors in Europe, 
with incalculable consequences on European financial and political stability. 
It will be quite impossible for His Majesty’s Government to contemplate a 
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continuance of payments by them to the United States without recovery 
from their own debtors in Europe; and it is equally impossible for them to 
contemplate a breakdown of the Lausanne settlement. In these circum- 
stances, if an impasse is to be avoided, they can only suggest that the United 
States Government should agree to a moratorium of war debt payments 
pending a general discussion with all the signatories of the Lausanne Agree- 
ment as to the best means of arriving at a settlement of the whole question 
which would satisfy the requirements of the United States without under- 
mining the efforts at reconstruction made by the European Powers. 


III. Economic PROBLEMS 


Memorandum by the Treasury covering a Statement of Economic Policy for 
Sir R. Lindsay's use 


15. It has been suggested that the United States President may find it 
difficult to present a debt settlement to Congress unless, in appearance at 
least, it is accompanied by concessions on the part of Great Britain. We have 
as yet no clear idea what concessions may be proposed, and in all probability 
the American ideas are still in a very fluid state. Vague references have been 
made to concessions on disarmament, but it seems almost certain that as 
discussions develop the tendency will be to concentrate on— 


(a2) The return of Great Britain and other countries to the gold standard; 

(6) Commercial concessions by Great Britain to the United States; 

(c) Measures, especially by the Government of India, to increase the price 
of silver. 


16. The restoration of an international monetary standard (after appro- 
priate conditions have been fulfilled), the freeing of international commerce 
by moderating tariffs and by abolishing quota and exchange restrictions, and 
the special position of silver were all discussed at the recent meeting at 
Geneva of the Preparatory Committee for the World Conference. Some 
progress was made in laying down principles which were acceptable to the 
United States experts as well as to ourselves, and on many points the views of 
the United States and British experts were more closely in accord than those 
of other countries. But it should be borne in mind that the United States 
experts were not Governmental representatives. 

17. The recommendations of the Preparatory Committee can only be 
implemented as a result of real co-operation by all the principal countries of 
the world. Agreement between the United States, Great Britain and France 
is, in any case, indispensable. Nevertheless, a preliminary survey of the 
agenda in consultation with the United States Government is exactly what 
we should have wished for in ordinary circumstances. We should also desire 
similar consultations with the French and some other Governments before 
the Conference meets. 

18. But the whole position is complicated by the dispute on war debts. 
Whereas we most heartily desire to co-operate with the United States 
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Government on the questions arising out of the Agenda, the whole position 
is distorted if such consultation is represented as meaning concessions, to our 
detriment and to the advantage of the United States, intended as a guid pro 
quo to a reduction of war debts. 

19. In our opinion, what we should aim at is an agreed programme of 
co-operation between us and the United States with a view to saving our two 
countries and the world at large from disaster. 

20. The draft statement of British Policy on economic problems contained 
in paragraphs 24 to 38 below has been prepared with a view to indicating 
what could be said to the United States Government. If it is read closely 
it will be apparent how little there is which could plausibly be represented 
as a quid pro quo for debt reduction. A very early return of Great Britain to 
the gold standard is much the more important object in the eyes of the United 
States, though they have long since abandoned any hope that we shall 
return at the old par. We also envisage a return to the gold standard, but the 
essential difference between our viewpoint and that of the United States is 
that they regard the return of Great Britain to gold as a first step to world 
recovery from which all other results are to flow, whereas we envisage our 
return to gold as the culmination of a long process of reform and reconstruc- 
tion in world conditions. 

21. It would be injudicious on our part to introduce the question of 
temporary stabilisation of sterling, though no doubt the Americans may 
raise it. While we could indicate our strong desire to limit fluctuations in 
exchange due to purely speculative influences, it is certain that we should not 
satisfy them on this point either. 

22. As regards Anglo-American tariff discussions, our exports of domestic 
products to the United States in 1932 were only £15 million and it is ob- 
viously a question of asking for concessions from them rather than making 
concessions ourselves. 

23. As regards silver which is much more a matter for the Indian Govern- 
ment than for ourselves, certain promises of co-operation might possibly be 
made: but in reality the demand of the United States silver producers is that 
the Indian and other Governments shall be prohibited from selling surplus 
silver in order that silver producers may increase their own production. It 
is certain that the Indian Government could not be expected to entertain 
so one-sided an arrangement (see paragraph 35). 


STATEMENT OF BriTIsH PoLicy oN ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 


24. His Majesty’s Government warmly welcome the suggestion of the 
President-Elect that concurrently with the discussion of War Debts there 
should be a discussion of World Economic problems in which the two 
Governments are mutually interested. It is a matter of vital moment to the 
peoples of the United Kingdom, as it 1s to the people of the United States of 
America, to counteract the present world depression, to relieve the constant 
pressure of unemployment, to restore the level of prices and to revive 
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prosperity. It becomes more and more clear that the operation of normal 
economic forces cannot be relied upon to bring this about in any reasonable 
period and that positive action by Governments is called for to expedite it. 
But in fact the efforts made by each Government up to the present time have 
been singularly ineffective and there is growing impatience on the part of 
the ordinary man and woman in all countries at the apparent inability of 
their Government to master the blind forces which seem to be working 
relentlessly to a general breakdown of the financial, economic and social 
structure of society. The fact is that the depression cannot be effectively 
remedied by isolated action on the part of individual Governments: it is 
essentially international in its character and requires for its solution inter- 
national action on a very broad front. It will therefore be necessary to secure 
concerted measures on the part of all the principal countries of the world and 
the World Monetary and Economic Conference offers an opportunity for 
devising such measures. But it would greatly help towards success in that 
Conference if the attitude of His Majesty’s Government and the United 
States President were similar towards the objectives to be promoted at the 
Conference, and His Majesty’s Government for their part will gladly enter 
into an exchange of views to this end. 

25. The Report and Agenda for the World Conference, recently elaborated 
by the Preparatory Commission of experts appointed by the League of 
Nations, affords a useful basis for this discussion. The Report of the Com- 
mission, accepted unanimously by eminent experts of seventeen different 
countries, including all the principal countries of Europe, the United States 
of America, the Argentine, China and India, as well as by representatives 
of the Bank for International Settlements and other international institu- 
tions, sets out in a clear and concise form the actual position and the pro- 
gramme which the Governments have to face, followed by an annotated 
agenda summarising the detailed issues involved. Taking this programme as 
the basis, His Majesty’s Government propose to indicate the general lines on 
which they would envisage co-operation between the United States of 
America and the United Kingdom in promoting a solution of the world 
economic problems. 


Rise in the Level of Prices. 


26. It is accepted in all quarters that an increase in the general level of 
world prices—and, more particularly, in the prices of farm commodities—is 
highly desirable. His Majesty’s Government are in entire agreement with 
this view and have repeatedly declared that it is one of the main objects of 
their policy to secure a rise in wholesale prices, especially in the wholesale 
prices of foodstuffs and raw materials, not only in Great Britain but through- 
out the world. While the export trade of Great Britain is mainly in manu- 
factured goods, His Majesty's Government are convinced that no real 
prosperity can be secured by the manufacturing interests until the primary 
producers in all countries are once more in a position to recommence normal 
purchases. 
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A vivid sketch of the existing price situation is given in the introduction to 
the Report of the Preparatory Commission. Wholesale commodity prices in 
general have fallen by over one-third since October 1929, while raw material 
prices have dropped by from 50 to 60 per cent. since that date. The remedial 
measures which appeared to the Preparatory Commission to deserve con- 
sideration are mentioned on page 8 of the Agenda, while a fuller analysis is 
given on pages 18 to 20. 

27. Monetary action is, in the view of His Majesty’s Government, neces- 
sary to secure a rise in prices. It is a question whether monetary action is 
sufficient by itself to raise prices without long delay, which the condition of the 
world hardly permits, but that does not alter the fact that monetary action is 
necessary to create the conditions in which a price rise can take place. His 
Majesty’s Government believe that many valuable results have been achieved 
by the measures taken both in the United States of America and in London 
to ensure the provision of cheap and abundant short-term money, but on the 
other hand, they are convinced that well co-ordinated action between the 
leading Central Banks is likely to have more effect in improving world con- 
ditions than isolated efforts by particular countries. His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would be happy to co-operate in any measures which the United States 
Government might think well designed to secure this object. 

28. Monetary action, however, operates only to increase the supply of 
credit, and simultaneous action is required to increase the demand. Mone- 
tary action would require to be supplemented therefore by action to restore 
the purchasing power of debtor countries, to promote international trade and 
in some cases to regulate production. All these interconnected problems are 
dealt with in the Agenda and must receive detailed consideration at the World 
Economic Conference. The concerted action of many countries 1s required 
for success, but, as already indicated, His Majesty’s Government are of 
opinion that a preliminary survey by the two Governments would be most 
helpful. 


Stabilisation of Currenctes. 


29. Among the difficulties confronting international trade a prominent 
place must be assigned to currency disorganisation. The world crisis which 
commenced in the Autumn of 1929 has now lasted for more than three years. 
For the first two years of that period practically the whole world remained on 
the gold standard. But the continued disastrous fall in prices and the steady 
and rapid diminution in trade made currency breakdown inevitable. With 
the international economic system in course of rapid destruction 1t was im- 
possible that an international currency system should survive. Very few 
countries now retain free gold standard currency systems. A large number 
have remained nominally attached to gold, but only by imposing restrictions 
which are destructive of trade and financial intercourse between nations. 
Other countries have abandoned the gold standard. 

go. A general return to an international monetary standard would be 
welcomed by His Majesty’s Government, but they fear that this will not be a 
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practical possibility until some degree of health has been restored to the inter- 
national economic system. The experience of the first two years of the crisis 
indicated the de:ective conditions under which the international monetary 
standard then worked, while the struggle of so many countries to remain 
attached to that standard by the adoption of deflationary measures and by 
placing growing restrictions on trade was a powerful factor in accelerating 
the collapse. A general return to the gold standard, so long as that is only 
possible by deflationary measures or by imposing fresh restrictions on trade, 
could but do harm. 

On the other hand, provided that a reasonable degree of equilibrium 
between prices and costs can be restored and the defects which have shown 
themselves in the working of the Gold Standard are removed by suitable 
international co-operation, His Majesty’s Government, as at present advised, 
see no reason why the way should not be open to the re-establishment of an 
international system. 


Exchange Controls. 


31. The Exchange controls recently imposed by many countries and the 
Clearing and compensation agreements to which they have given rise, have 
proved a most serious obstacle to international trade. His Majesty’s 
Government would gladly co-operate with the Government of the United 
States in pressing for the abolition of all such measures. It must be recog- 
nised, however, that many of the countries which have adopted these controls 
will plead their inability to remove them, unless they are first assured against 
a collapse of their currencies by the provision of additional foreign exchange 
reserves or by the readjustment of their external commercial debts. The 
United Kingdom and the United States of America have in the past been the 
largest international capital markets, and they have common interests in 
securing that these difficulties are wisely dealt with. Owing to the collapse 
of confidence, it is hardly to be expected that the flow of international capital 
can be resumed in the near future through the ordinary market channels, 
and it may be necessary to contemplate special measures (such as have been 
set on foot in the United States for internal purposes) to facilitate the revival 
of international credit. Any such action would largely depend on the possi- 
bility of securing co-operation between Central Banks, with a view to putting 
into circulation resources which are at present immobilised, and the precise 
method by which this could best be done would require careful investigation 
by the financial authorities of the principal creditor countries. His Majesty’s 
Government would willingly associate themselves with the United States 
Government in furthering such an investigation, as 1t appears to them that 
a restoration of world prices must depend in a large measure on the possibility 
of restoring the purchasing power of the debtor countries, whether in Europe 
or overseas. 


Relaxation of Trade Barriers. 


32. The Preparatory Commission points out that one of the most signi- 
ficant features of the present crisis is the fall which has taken place not only 
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in the value but in the quantum of international trade. Apart from exchange 
controls, the principal reason for this fall seems to be the growing network of 
quantitative restrictions on international trade in the form of prohibitions 
and quotas on imports which have recently been imposed. 

These restrictions on imports have proved a far greater obstacle to inter- 
national trade than any tariffs, and His Majesty’s Government would gladly 
co-operate with the United States Government in pressing for a general 
agreement with a view to their relaxation and their abolition as soon as 
possible, particularly as regards manufactures. As regards farm products, 
and particularly meat and dairy products, exceptional measures may be 
required to cope with the present glut, and the possibility of relaxation will 
depend largely on the possibility of ensuring a better regulation of production 
(see paragraph 36 below). 


Tariffs. 

33. His Majesty’s Government would also favour a general agreement for 
the reduction of tariffs and for the maintenance of a more moderate tariff 
policy in the future. They have in the past supported the most unconditional 
interpretation of the most-favoured-nation clause, and their existing treaty 
obligations render it difficult for them to accept proposals which might con- 
flict with most-favoured-nation rights. They would, however, be ready to 
consider co-operation with the United States with a view to securing (a) a 
general Gentleman’s Agreement under which no country would increase its 
actual tariffs above their existing level pending the outcome of the Confer- 
ence, and (4) an arrangement for the gradual reduction of high protective 
tariffs to a more moderate level. As regards any tariff truce, it must be 
remembered that the British tariff represents a comparatively low measure 
of protection and it would not be possible for His Majesty’s Government to 
tie their hands for an indefinite period by adopting an arrangement which 
stereotypes the existing position. As regards reduction of tariffs, it must be 
borne in mind that the national budgets of many countries depend on high 
revenue duties on spirits, tobacco and other luxuries. 


Anglo-American Tariff Discusstons. 

34. As regards direct American trade with this country, it is obvious from 
the figures that His Majesty’s Government are not in a position to offer any 
substantial advantages over and above those which America already enjoys. 
For the year 1931 British imports from the United States of America amounted 
to £104 million, while the exports of British domestic products to the United 
States were £18 million; for the year 1932 British imports from America were 
£84 million, and domestic exports only £15 million. There is, therefore, an 
enormous excess of United States exports to this country over British exports 
to the United States. As it is essential to restore equilibrium in the balance of 
payments if sterling is to be stabilised, the United Kingdom can obviously not 
afford to buy larger quantities of United States goods unless the United States 
offer greatly increased outlets for the manufactures of this country. His 
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Majesty’s Government will, however, gladly enter into discussions, if and 
when the United States so desire, with a view to concluding a tariff agree- 
ment on the basis of reciprocity. 


Silver. 


35. As regards silver, the Preparatory Commission point out that such 
schemes as bimetallism, &c., are impossible of adoption, and His Majesty’s 
Government assume that the United States concur in this view. The Experts 
also agreed that what is required is not a rise in the price of silver as such 
(which would involve great economic difficulties for the silver-using countries, 
particularly China), but a rise in the general level of commodity prices which 
would bring up the value of silver at the same time. The criticism levelled 
against the Indian Government in connection with silver is largely due to 
misapprehension. The Government of India has made no radical alteration 
in its currency system during the last forty years, but it has been greatly 
embarrassed by the surplus silver flowing into its reserves following upon the 
fall in commodity prices. It would not be possible for the Government of 
India to agree to restrict sales of silver from these reserves while there was no 
similar restriction on sales by the silver producers. It may be pointed out 
that in fact, on balance, over the last few years the Government of India has 
increased, not decreased, the stocks of silver held in its reserves. The most 
that could be said on this subject is that the Government of India have ex- 
pressed their readiness to discuss an arrangement with the silver producers 
with a view to some general regulation of sales of silver. 


Regulation of Production. 


36. While the regulation of production has many critics, it appears to His 
Majesty’s Government that some measure of this kind may be justified and 
helpful in the case of certain primary materials, especially where large stocks 
are overhanging the market. Regulation schemes are already in existence for 
sugar and tin, and His Majesty’s Government are proposing to call a Con- 
ference in order to secure an agreement for the regulation of production in 
the meat trade. They are also contemplating further agreements 1n respect 
of dairy produce. 

As regards wheat, His Majesty’s Government are not directly interested, as 
the United Kingdom is an importing country, but they agree that the 
Economic Conference should consider the possibility of an international 
agreement between the main producing countries for a restriction of acreage 
in those countries coupled with a reduction in the excessive tariffs on wheat 
now imposed in some of the more important consuming countries. 

37. In this connection His Majesty’s Government would like to point out 
the particular interest which they have in seeking to put the shipping in- 
dustry on a more economic basis. At the present time the subsidies to shipping 
given by many countries has [sic] led to the construction and the working of 
a much greater tonnage than isrequired by existing international trade, so that 
in many countries shipping has become a burden on the national economy, 
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instead of a contribution to its prosperity. They will welcome the co- 
operation of the United States Government in securing a remedy for this 
situation. 

38. His Majesty’s Government have here outlined the objectives which 
they would aim at securing by the World Economic Conference, and they 
trust that the Government of the United States will find it possible to support 
similar objectives. But it is essential to stress throughout that any hope of 
arriving at better conditions is dependent on a satisfactory settlement of the 
War Debts question having been reached, or at least assured. The existence 
of these debts constitutes, as the Preparatory Commission have said, an in- 
superable barrier to economic and financial reconstruction, and there is no 
prospect of the World Economic Conference making progress if this barrier 
cannot be removed. 

39. The above review of the situation shows that a settlement both of War 
Debts and of the other economic problems necessarily entails international 
co-operation, not only between the United States and the United Kingdom, 
but between all the principal countries of the world. The difficulties of 
making progress on any one problem are very great, but the Governments 
would not be forgiven by their peoples if they failed to make the most resolute 
efforts to arrive at solutions in the common interest. His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would greatly prefer a settlement to be reached of War Debts in the 
first instance, as this is a question which is under the immediate control of 
certain Governments, and they believe that its settlement would very greatly 
promote progress on the wider economic questions. But if a settlement 
satisfactory to both Governments is at present unattainable, His Majesty’s 
Government would be prepared to discuss all the factors of the present world 
crisis, including war debts, concurrently. In that event they would, if 
necessary, suggest that the discussion of war debts should be postponed until 
the World Economic Conference is held, and that it should be carried on 
concurrently with that Conference. In the view of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment it would be essential if the Conference is to achieve any measure of 
success that it should be free from the menace of a possible reopening of 
Reparations, and, in the absence of prior agreement as to debts, they trust 
that the Government of the United States of America would be able to 
arrange for the suspension of all War Debt payments until the deliberations 
of the Conference were concluded. 


No. 524 


Mr. Campbell (New York) to Sir F. Simon 
(Received February 21, 8.50 a.m.) 
No. 8 Telegraphic [C 1564/1/62) 
NEW YORK, February 21, 1933, 2.0 a.m. 


Following from Sir R. Lindsay. 
I have had conversation this evening! with President-Elect in New York. 
t i.e. on February 20. 
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(1) Roosevelt entirely appreciates point of view of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment that they cannot conclude debt settlement with United States which 
imperils Lausanne agreements. Speaking entirely personally he admits that 
wiping out of debts would be best solution but he affirms that American 
opinion is still far removed from solutions far less drastic than anything falling 
within Lausanne limitations. 

(2) He entirely agrees that visit of a Minister to America could not be 
contemplated unless chances of mission appearing as a failure were pretty 
definitely precluded. He recognises, however, that this condition is by no 
means fulfilled. The financial difficulties? in America of last few days have 
made the situation definitely worse. He regards attitudes of the two 
Governments as in irreconcilable opposition to each other at present. 

(3) He has come to the conclusion that time-table which he sketched to 
me at Warm Springs? was too precipitate. He thinks the wisest course at 
present will be to go slow over debts for a fortnight or so and endeavour to 
push them into the background and in this interval to concentrate rather on 
a discussion of various economic questions which are due for decision at 
World Economic Conference. He wishes me to discuss them in Washington 
with Mr. Hull whose appointment as Secretary of State will be announced 
tomorrow. He professed to entertain some hope that if a measure of agree- 
ment could be reached between us and if agreements could be definite and 
concrete over some if not all the points and if it could be announced that a 
fairly wide measure of agreement for a programme of world recovery was in 
sight then perhaps a better atmosphere would be created and prospects 
would so far improve that a visit by a British Minister would come within 
the bounds of possibility. Such a visit, he said, if it could be arranged with 
due regard to conditions mentioned in paragraph 2 would in itself greatly 
contribute to improving atmosphere here and helping Congress towards 
accepting measures to forestall a crisis over debts in the immediate future. 

(4) I said that I would willingly open discussions with Mr. Hull but 
although I did not enter into detail over economic question[s] with him I 
warned him emphatically and clearly that few if any were susceptible of 
solution by agreement between our two Governments, in so far indeed as 
they were susceptible at all of solution by any sort of agreement, and that in 
most of them America would have to concede as much or more than we. 

(5) He said he was seeking something with which he could gild the pill for 
Congress and hoped this line of investigation might be pursued. I am not 
convinced that he really expects to find here anything considerable of this 
nature but he at present knows of no other place to turn to and he 1s very 
definitely playing for time and hoping that something will turn up but he 
frankly admitted to me that he did not know what. 

(6) He himself introduced the subject of some form of moratorium for 
June payments to which he is by no means averse, but conditions stated 
above apply to this too, namely, that it will take a lot to induce Congress to 
agree. 


2 The reference is to the banking crisis in the United States. 3 See No. 521. 
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(7) He said one element would work in favour of a reasonable attitude 
over debts, namely, that American Government would shortly be launched 
into a programme in virtue of which Treasury would be committed to the 
direct assistance on a very large scale of the individual debtor in this country 
by enacting compulsory moratoria, reducing rates of interest and such like 
measures, largely at public expense. Action of this sort might make it easier 
for Congress to be reasonable over debts as relief would no longer be ex- 
tended only to foreign Governments. 

(8) While we were talking of the necessity for treating debts and economic 
questions all simultaneously and on parallel lines on broadest possible front, 
I took an opportunity which presented itself of asking if he had ever thought 
of treating them all so in a World Economic Conference held at Washington 
and not in Europe although of course I made it quite clear that this was my 
own thought only entirely unwarranted by anything that had transpired in 
London. He said that he would like to think this over but clearly he was not 
attracted at first sight. He did not think it would make much appeal and he 
said he was not anxious to have World Economic Conference over here if it 
was likely to prove a failure. Moreover he had understood there was much 
anxiety to have it held in London and to this I agreed. 

(9) One point which Roosevelt wished me to emphasize to you with parti- 
cular force is that no indication must be allowed to transpire at present that 
anything has occurred in the nature of a set-back in negotiations. He said 
that anything of this nature would definitely make the situation here worse. 
I hope you will meet him on this point. The negotiations should be repre- 
sented for the present as being still in a preliminary stage. We issued a 
communiqué in this sense which you will see in the press. 

(10) I consider the conversation very depressing in character. There was 
nothing cheerful or encouraging about it except the general tone of Roose- 
velt’s language and manner which, however, is due to his own optimistic 
temperament and in no way to the facts of the situation. The only crumb of 
comfort I can find at present is that I shall have a prospective Secretary of 
State to talk with who is said to be competent. I shall not see Roosevelt 
again until he takes office as his time between now and then will be completely 
taken up with urgent political work. I shall travel to Washington tomorrow 
and expect to be in touch with Mr. Hull on Wednesday.* 


4 February 22. 
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No. 525 


Letter from the French Ambassador to Sir 7. Simon (Received February 25) 
[C 1794/1/62) 
AMBASSADE DE FRANCE A LONDRES, le 24 féorter 1933 


Mon cher Ami, 

Je vous envoie un résumé du message par lequel l’Ambassadeur de France 
a Washington a rendu compte de sa conversation avec M. F. Roosevelt. 

A la fin, quand l’entretien a porté sur la Conférence Economique Mon- 
diale, il est évident que le futur Président envisageait la réunion de cette 
conférence 4 Washington. 

Votre trés sincérement dévoué, 
A. DE FLEURIAU 


ENCLosuRE IN No. 525 


L’Ambassadeur de France 4 Washington s’est rendu le 22 février a New 
York pour y rencontrer le Président élu. M. Claudel était accompagné de 
M. Monick, Attaché Financier 4 l’Ambassade de France aux Etats-Unis. 
M. Moley, Conseiller technique du Président, et M. Bullitt’ étaient présents. 

Le Président élu a parlé a l’Ambassadeur de France de l’entretien qu'il 
avait eu la veille avec l’Ambassadeur d’Angleterre.? 

I] a demande a M. Claudel des précisions sur les vues du Gouvernement 
francais et sur les principes d’aprés lesquels il entendait régler ses relations 
avec les Etats-Unis. 

L’Ambassadeur de France a fait alors allusion a la gravité de la situation 
actuelle qui pouvait se comparer 4a celle de la fin de la guerre. A son avis, 
M. Roosevelt pouvait assumer un role aussi important que celui du Président 
Wilson. II existait actuellement dans le monde deux genres de forces aux 
prises, celles qui tendaient a la conciliation et a la stabilisation et, au con- 
traire, les forces d’avidité et de destruction. Les trois puissances qui repré- 
sentaient le premier groupe se trouvaient momentanément divisées pour des 
raisons qui, en somme, n’avaient rien de fondamental. Si le monde avait le 
sentiment de leur rapprochement et de leur entente sur des points essentiels, 
il en résulterait un effet moral excellent qui serait la condition du rétablisse- 
ment économique. 

Le Président Roosevelt a approuvé pleinement M. Claudel et I’a assuré 
que sa politique s’inspirerait de ces principes. 

Le Président a déclaré a l’ Ambassadeur de France qu’en ce qui concernait 
les échéances des dettes, le point qui lui paraissait le plus important était de 
créer une atmosphere favorable et d’envisager les points ot l’entente des deux 
pays pouvait dés a présent se réaliser. 

M. Roosevelt a ajouté qu’il n’approuvait pas la maniére trop précipitée 
dont l’ancienne administration avait usé a l’égard de la France et lui a dé- 
claré que, a4 son avis, il n’y avait pas eu manquement de la part de ce pays, 


t Appointed later as Special Assistant to the Secretary of State. 2 See No. 524. 
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mais seulement délai. Le Président Roosevelt s’était lui-méme efforcé, 
récemment, d’empécher I’envoi a la France d’une nouvelle note américaine, 
demandant a ce pays de préciser sa position avant le départ de l’administra- 
tion républicaine. 

M. Roosevelt a informé ensuite M. Claudel de[s] discussions qu’il avait eues 
avec Sir Ronald Lindsay au sujet de la Conférence Economique Mondiale. 
La date que lui avait indiqué[e] l’Ambassadeur d’ Angleterre pour l’ouverture 
de cette réunion lui semblait trop éloignée. I] a laissé, d’autre part, entendre 
que ses idées sur le siége de cette réunion n’étaient pas encore fixées. 


No. 526 


Sir R. Lindsay (Washington) to Sir F. Simon 
(Received February 28, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 140 Telegraphic [C' 1870/1/62] 


WASHINGTON, February 27, 1933, 9.45 p.m. 


1. I had a meeting today with Mr. Cordell Hull, prospective Secretary of 
State. 

2. Almost at the outset of his remarks he assured me that the incoming 
Administration did not wish to bargain debts off with debtor Governments 
against any quid pro quo and for the present he would prefer to leave debts out 
of account and address himself to the economic question. The burden of his 
language was that the whole trade of the world was being stifled by the 
impediments raised by economic nationalism and that these must be re- 
moved. There was a party in the United States and doubtless elsewhere who 
would prefer the path towards further isolation and self-sufficiency of each 
country but this view he would refuse to countenance. He advocated the 
removal of these impediments. He was in favour of a lowering of tariffs, of 
abolition as soon as possible of rigid exchange controls, of quotas and em- 
bargoes, and in this connexion he even mentioned export subsidies. He 
emphasized the importance of providing . . .s' of world in these matters with 
strong and definite leadership. At one moment he indicated that America 
was usually predisposed to follow a British lead and that in the recent past 
His Majesty’s Government might have given a lead. But he was now talking 
of joint leadership with United States Government which he today regarded 
not merely as necessary but as the only hope of saving the economic order of 
the world. It was essential to fix on a definite programme of action with a 
view to influencing the Economic Conference to decisive action and he was 
confident that leadership exercised in this way would meet with a good 
response in America. He was entirely in favour of associating France in this 
leadership and mentioned Germany too. In this connexion his language was 
not exclusive and he may have others too in mind. I assured him that in all 
this I felt sure that His Majesty’s Government would be willing and anxious 
to co-operate with United States Government and repeatedly referred to 


1 The text is here uncertain. 
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draft agenda of Preparatory Commission. When he expressed some appre- 
hension lest advocates of protection in England might resist concessions, I felt 
able to state that in my view the principal difficulty would come from the 
American side. | 

3. He enquired whether in the view of His Majesty’s Government there 
were measures which should be taken in the purely domestic field of economics 
towards the same end of solving world difficulties. I replied that I knew of 
none except that the governments should balance their budgets and other- 
wise follow the paths of prudent finance. 

4. I said that while His Majesty’s Government would welcome a discus- 
sion with United States Government of economic matters on a broad basis 
it would be impossible to leave the question of debts out of account and that 
their discussion would certainly have to proceed parallel with, if not within, 
an economic conference. In this suggestion he appeared to acquiesce but 
said that it would be necessary on account of American opinion to proceed 
by stages. I asked what stages he contemplated but he would give me 
nothing but an evasive answer. 

5. He asked me what the intentions of His Majesty’s Government were 
with regard to sending a mission out here and whether they were ready to 
contemplate any settlement of debts short of cancellation. I replied in the 
sense of paragraphs 2 and 3 of memoranda for my instruction.? 

6. He made no reference whatever either to stabilization of currencies 
and return to gold or to disarmament. 

7. As regards to [sic] silver he did not mention it specifically but I have no 
doubt that he had it in mind at one moment when he referred to measures 
which arouse interest on account of support they command on political 
grounds. I feel fairly confident that he has this question in its proper per- 
spective. 

8. I gave him a copy of paragraphs 24 to 38 of memoranda.; He is seeing 
the French Ambassador today and visiting the President-Elect in New York 
tomorrow, thereafter we are to have a friendly meeting. 

2 No. 523. 

3 These  ieeraths are printed in Foreign Relations of the United States, 1933, vol. 1, 
Pp. 465-71. 
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Sir R. Lindsay (Washington) to Sir F. Simon 
(Recewed February 28, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 141 Telegraphic [C 1871/1/62] 
WASHINGTON, February 27, 1933, 9.45 p.m. 


My immediately preceding telegram. ! 
This conversation was rather inconclusive and does not seem to me to have 
brought things much further forward. Hull was diffuse and spoke more in 
' No. 526. 
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the style ofa legislator rather than in that of a business man or administrator. 
Though he has a general plan I do not think that he has worked it out yet 
in any sort of detail. He is handicapped now also by the fact that owing to 
illness he did not see the President-Elect last week and he was unfamiliar 
with what passed between him and me on February 20.” 

I should regard Hull as a man of high character and transparently 
sincere. He has a good knowledge of the conditions governing international 
trade and his views are such as His Majesty’s Government would regard as 
reasonable. I imagine him to be of a studious and rather retiring nature and 
I am not sure how much strength there is in his composition. 

I hear confidentially that Mr. William Phillips, a former Under-Secretary 
of State and well known in London, will be appointed to that post in the 
forthcoming Administration. This is most gratifying. Apart from the 
reasonable and friendly views he holds his appointment will ensure State 
Department getting into working order at the earliest possible moment. 


2 See No. 524. 
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Sir R. Lindsay (Washington) to Sir 7. Simon 
(Recewed March 7, 8.50 p.m.) 
No. 152 Telegraphic [C 2168/1/62] 


WASHINGTON, March 7, 1933, 2.6 p.m. 
Last night I saw Phillips the new Under-Secretary of State and explained 
to him with enough frankness the general attitude of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment on the debts and international economic questions. He had naturally 
not yet studied these questions in detail but seemed quite taken aback at the 
manner in which Lausanne affects the debt question. Though his feelings 
are and always have been most friendly he had not realised this but he ad- 
mitted the force of my arguments. 
He said State Department would not be ready to take up serious discus- 
sions until the present financial crisis had been reduced to some sort of order. 


No. 529 


Sir F. Simon to Sir R. Lindsay (Washington) 
No. 108 Telegraphic [W 2597/685/50] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, March 7, 1933, 5.0 p.m. 

French Ambassador here has communicated summary of report from 
French Ambassador, Washington, of his conversation with Mr. Roosevelt 
on February 22' in course of which latter stated that date which you had 
indicated to him for opening of World Economic Conference seemed to him 


t See No. 525. 
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too distant. Roosevelt also let French Ambassador understand that his ideas 
as to seat of Conference were not yet fixed. French Ambassador interprets 
this to mean that Roosevelt has in mind possibility of Conference taking place 
at Washington. It does not appear from records of your conversations with 
Roosevelt that you have ever proposed any date for the meeting of the 
Conference, or that Roosevelt contemplates meeting of Conference at 
Washington. Paragraph 8 of your telegram No. 8? seems to imply contrary. 
Can you explain? 
2 No. 524. 
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Sir R. Lindsay (Washington) to Sir F. Simon 
(Recetved March 8, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 154 Telegraphic [W 2598/685/50] 
WASHINGTON, March 7, 1933, 7-54 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 108.! 

I certainly did not propose any date for Economic Conference to Roosevelt 
and if he thinks or thought I did so he must have drawn an inference from 
something I said which I did not mean him to draw. 

2. His reaction towards holding Conference in Washington was as de- 
scribed by me, viz. it seemed to come to him as a new idea to which he was 
prima facte rather averse. 

3. But I was calling today on Moley whose appointment as Assistant 
Under-Secretary of State has been confirmed and in some discussive [s?c] 
conversation we touched on this topic. 

4. He made it clear he was speaking unofficially and without authority 
but on the question of date he volunteered the opinion that meeting should 
be arranged for May because, he said, it would be much easier to persuade 
Congress to make concession with regard to June instalment if it could be 
represented to it that Conference was or would be actually sitting on the date 
on which it fell due. 

5. As to the meeting place I told him I had heard discussion here about 
transferring it to Washington and asked him what view was held in Adminis- 
tration circles. He said the matter had been debated and some were in 
favour of holding it here and some opposed and it seemed to him that balance 
of advantage either way was about even. As I had not then seen your 
telegram under reference and our conversation was very personal and un- 
official I did not press the point. I infer that Administration has not yet 
reached any decision. 

t No. 529. 
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Sir R. Lindsay (Washington) to Sir F. Simon 
(Received March 9, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 157 Telegraphic [C 2169/1/62} 
WASHINGTON, March 8, 1933, 11.56 p.m. 


1. Mr. Norman Davis called on me this morning and began by asking me 
for news of disarmament crisis as to which I could give him no material 
information beyond what is given in your telegram No. 104.' He said that 
he had sent a private message to the Prime Minister as to the utility of his 
coming to Geneva and was awaiting reply. 

2. He then turned to the debts question and referred to the aide-mémoire 
that I had left with Mr. Hull on February 27.2 He said that he greatly re- 
gretted its last paragraph (i.e. paragraph 38 of my instructions) in which 
His Majesty’s Government virtually placed the settlement of debts in advance 
of measures of a more purely economic character. I said the Prime Minister’s 
statement in the House of Commons on February 133 must be taken as an 
authoritative expression of British policy and that my atde-mémoire was drafted 
before it was made. His Majesty’s Government was ready to discuss all the 
pertinent questions together. I did not think that we differed now as to 
procedure in this respect even though we certainly might differ as to the 
importance to be attached to debts as an element in the whole situation. I 
would be content that he should take my aide-mémoire as a statement of the 
attitude of His Majesty’s Government on the various economic questions 
likely to come under review. He was satisfied with this explanation. We had 
some discussion as to the importance which ought properly to be attached to 
the debts, which was inconclusive, as each of us maintained his ground, but 
we agreed that both Governments were at one in their desire above all things 
to stop the depression. 

3. He spoke rather despondently of the prospects of debt settlement. He 
thought that the President had been rather precipitate in suggesting an early 
despatch of a mission and he could quite understand His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment holding back though it might have been a good gamble on their part to 
have sent out a mission at once. He feared that Congress would be quite 
intractable especially in view of the present financial crisis here, as many 
representatives were pledged to make foreigners pay. Mere cancellation 
was out of the question and whatever the attitude of the Administration 


t See Volume IV in this Series, No. 285. 2 See No. 526. 

3 The Prime Minister stated that His Majesty’s Government had agreed that, con- 
currently with the discussions of war debts with the United States Government, there should 
be a discussion of the world economic problems in which the two Governments were mutually 
interested. While a settlement of war debts was an essential condition of a revival of world 
trade and prosperity, His Majesty’s Government had always recognized that there were a 
number of other factors, economic as well as financial, which would also have to be dealt 
with and they would be glad to exchange views with the United States Government on 
the whole field. See Parl. Deb., 5th ser., H. of C., vol. 274, col. 616. 
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might be, American public opinion would ask to see what they could get for 
any remission of debts. Objective of immediate importance was to arrange 
somehow that on June 15 His Majesty’s Government should not be com- 
pelled either to pay or to default. Meanwhile he was afraid that there was 
some danger lest the non-despatch of a mission by His Majesty’s Government 
might begin to attract attention and give rise to undesirable speculation as 
to a hitch having occurred. He was inclined to think that it would be wise 
to divert attention from debts and to turn it rather towards disarmament, 
even though at the present moment this country was thinking of nothing but 
its own domestic financial difficulties. He thought it would be invaluable if 
some striking Anglo-American co-operation could be arranged somewhere. 

4. Mr. Norman Davis is very close to Mr. Hull and I have no doubt that 
he was expressing State Department’s views. Administration has now 
realised the immense difficulties in the way of a debt settlement, difficulties 
coming from their own as well as from the European side, and yet it is 
genuinely and deeply convinced of the urgency of achieving a settlement and 
events of last few days have only deepened that conviction. I take Mr. Davis’ 
visit to me as expressing this conviction and as an effort to find something 
that will help the Administration to overcome opposition on this side to some 
reasonable treatment of debts. That in this search he should have thrown 
out, however lightly, his suggestion of co-operation in an embargo on arms 
for Japan (my telegram No. 156*) is merely a measure of earnest desire of 
United States Government to find some way out. 


4 This and other documents on Far Eastern questions will be printed in subsequent 
volumes in this Series. 
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Sir R. Lindsay (Washington) to Sir R. Vanstttart' 
(Recewved March 21, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 169 Telegraphic [C 2571/1/62] 


WASHINGTON, March 20, 1933, 6.30 p.m. 

My telegram No. 165,? paragraph 6. 

It has now been announced that Administration will keep Congress sitting 
without any adjournment and require it to pass all urgent legislation as soon 
as possible before taking prolonged adjournment which would normally last 
till next December. 

2. I called today on Under-Secretary of State and, referring to language 
used during (? the last week)3 by President, asked whether time-table now 
adopted would in his opinion allow of possibility of debt policy being brought 
before Congress before it dispersed. I also asked, as I have asked him and 

1 Sir J. Simon was in Rome, March 18-20, 1933. See No. 45. 

2 See Volume IV in this Series, No. 314. In this telegram Sir R. Lindsay reported a con- 
versation on March 16 with President Roosevelt, who suggested that the Prime Minister 
should visit him at Washington. 

3 The text is here uncertain. 
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Secretary of State unofficially several times in the last fortnight, whether 
Administration would soon be able to begin discussions with me. 

3. Under-Secretary of State said he thought that with due expedition it 
ought to be possible to carry discussions to such a point that President would 
be able to approach Congress on the subject of debts. Department had been 
incessantly at work on ‘statement of British policy’ (paragraphs 24 to 38 of 
memorandum of instructions) and he hoped now to give me the views of 
United States Government within a day or two. The difficulty throughout, 
he said, had been the last paragraph of British statement. He did not think 
United States Government could be brought to admit that co-operation in 
the field of economic revival was impossible till debts question was settled. 
Due consideration had been given to the Prime Minister’s statement in the 
House of Commons of February 13* but did not remove all doubts of United 
States Government. 

4. I said there was no reason why discussion of both categories of the 
question, debts and economic problems, should not proceed concurrently but 
that it was in fact the view of His Majesty’s Government that war debts were 
not indeed the sole, but certainly a most important element of world de- 
pression and that the tide would not turn until they had been satisfactorily 
settled. Under-Secretary of State admitted, though in a hesitating and 
tentative manner, that concurrent discussions may be possible. 


+ See No. 531, note 3. 


No. 533 


Sir R. Lindsay (Washington) to Sir R. Vansittart 
(Received March 25, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 175 Telegraphic [C 2735/1/62] 
WASHINGTON, March 24, 1933, 4-49 p.m. 


I was called to State Department this morning where Secretary of State 
handed me the following memorandum. 

Begins— 

Government of United States has studied with interest memorandum 
entitled ‘British policy on economic problems’ and has noted with satisfaction 
desire of the British Government to co-operate with Government of United 
States in promoting a solution of world’s economic difficulties. With many 
points in British memorandum Government of United States is in agreement 
and it is hope of this Government that a rapid exchange of views may bring 
speedy agreement upon those matters in regard to which the two Govern- 
ments now appear to differ. 

To expedite agreement it seems desirable that Government of United 
States should state briefly its general approach to field of mutual interest 
which we might profitably explore. 
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Government of United States is of opinion that a number of problems must 
be solved if economic life of the world 1s to be revived and that it is un- 
desirable to establish an order of priority in regard to those problems. 
Solution of all is essential for a restoration of prosperity. This principle 
seems to be recognised by British Government in paragraph 4' of its memo- 
randum, in which the statement occurs: ‘It is a question whether monetary 
action is sufficient by itself to raise prices without long delay, which the 
condition of world hardly permits, but that does not alter the fact that 
monetary action is necessary to create conditions in which a price rise can 
take place.’ Government of United States is, therefore, of the opinion that, 
although we should seek the best solution for each problem individually and 
not bargain one against another, we should in so far as possible explore 
simultaneously such questions as international commerce, tariffs, quotas, 
embargoes, monetary questions, gold standards, rehabilitation of silver, and 
others. 

Government of United States is of the opinion that nothing is to be gained 
by partial solutions and, if paragraph 15? of the British memorandum indi- 
cates that British Government considers a new settlement of debt owed by 
British Government be a precedent to a solution of questions outlined in 
tentative draft agenda prepared for Economic and Monetary Conference, this 
Government must express entire disagreement. In this connexion it is perhaps 
well to note that this Government considers the closing sentence of British 
memorandum: is not in accord with observations of Preparatory Committee 
on this point. 

Government of United States, however, in response to request made by 
British Government is prepared to discuss debt question at the same time 
as—but separately from—range of questions on tentative draft agenda. This 
Government in this connexion, however, notes with satisfaction the fact 
British Government has raised no question as to the validity of debt it owes 
under existing agreement nor of its present ability to pay. 

Government of United States, believing that a close collaboration between 
British and American Governments in all fields of foreign affairs is today of 
the utmost importance not only for welfare of the people of the United States 
and Great Britain but also for the welfare of the whole of mankind, suggests 
that representatives of British Government in Washington should as soon as 
possible discuss with officials of State Department any questions which may 
have been raised by this memorandum.+‘ 

Ends. 

See my immediately following telegram.s 


! i.e. paragraph 27 of No. 523. 

2 i.e. paragraph 38 of No. 523. 

3 1.e. the closing sentence of paragraph 38 of No. 523. 

4 This memorandum is printed in Foreign Relations of the United States, 1933, vol. t, pp. 
472-3. 

5 No. 534. 
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No. 534 


Sir R. Lindsay (Washington) to Sir R. Vanstttart 
(Received March 25, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 176 Telegraphic [C 2750/1/62] 


WASHINGTON, March 24, 1933, 10.0 p.m. 


My immediately preceding telegram.! 

After reading through memorandum I said use of word ‘concur’(rently)? 
by Prime Minister in House of Commons on February 13 precluded the 
desire on the part of His Majesty’s Government to establish any priority of 
one question over another in suggested discussions. I thought they would be 
ready to discuss all questions simultaneously with debts outside and parallel 
to economic questions. But we attached a very great importance to debts 
question as one of the whole complex of difficulties which was retarding 
recovery, a very much greater importance perhaps than was attached to it in 
America. So much so that I must in all candour warn him that His Majesty’s 
Government would probably be unable to accept a settlement of economic 
questions and a programme for economic recovery unless some satisfactory 
solution of debts problem was assured or at least clearly in view. 

(2) There followed some desultory discussion as to comparative importance 
that should be attached to debts question as one of the whole combination 
of difficulties, but Secretary of State did not demur to what I said. 

(3) He then proceeded to express regret that the sentiment of the irre- 
sponsible debtor countries had become concentrated on debt problem to the 
comparative exclusion of others which were unduly minimized. I said in the 
circumstances this was perfectly natural. In Europe we had settled Repara- 
tions question and in the field of political economics nothing was left but 
debts, and their importance was perhaps exaggerated and feeling about them 
certainly exacerbated by events that took place at the end of last year. 

(4) The Secretary of State said that this might be so but this tendency in 
Europe combined with reports of newspaper articles and of public utterances 
of statesmen had had its unfavourable reaction over here, which was further 
emphasized by present crisis, by heavy incidence of taxation, and by losses 
recently incurred. The result was that opinion in America was very ob- 
durate and was completely set against any concession over debts. The 
President could see no possibility of overcoming this state of affairs by normal 
methods and wanted to suggest that Prime Minister should come over to 
Washington, should confer with him, and should devise some formula in 
consultation with himself for placing the whole combination of questions in 
their proper setting before American public. The Secretary of State ex- 
patiated on the goodwill at command of the Prime Minister in this country 
and of sympathy which was universally felt towards him. He felt that by no 
other method could the mind of the American people be opened to the wider 

1 No. 533. 


2 This emendation was made in the Foreign Office. For the Prime Minister’s statement 
see No. 531, note 3. 
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aspects of the questions at stake and to international importance that attaches 
to their solution and that this could not be done unless the Prime Minister 
were to come here. Mr. Moley intervened here and said that it would not 
be possible to get any sort of moratorium for June payment through Congress 
without a visit by the Prime Minister. 

(5) Isaid His Majesty’s Government had taken no decision 1n principle on 
the despatch of any mission, far less on its possible composition, but that in 
any case there were two prerequisites to be met before a mission could be 
decided on, first, that conversations in prospect should be of a nature to 
justify despatch of a mission; and secondly, that it must in no circumstances 
be possible to represent mission, when it had completed its task, as having 
resulted in failure. 

(6) To this the answer was that if a visit was decided upon (? would it 
not be); safe to announce beforehand that its object should be to establish 
contact and to compare notes but that it was not expected that it should 
reach any sort of definite agreement. 

(7) I said His Majesty’s Government had indeed contemplated prelimin- 
ary talks which would clear away difficulties and that a visit could only be 
thought of if it was designed to finish off an agreement as in 1929.4 What was 
now being proposed was a complete inversion of this order; I could express 
no opinion on it myself and I must completely reserve the view which His 
Majesty’s Government might take of proposal. 

(8) I asked whether Secretary of State had worked out any sort of time- 
table. He said that so far as Economic Conference was concerned it would be 
necessary to sound out other principal Governments interested, but that in 
principle he was opposed to delay. As to suggested visit, subject to closer 
determination, he thought it should take place as soon as convenient. 

(9) It was arranged that we should begin discussions in detail of various 
separate questions of an economic order on Monday next.$ 


3 The text is here uncertain. 4 See Volume I in this Series, No. 77. 
5 March 27. 


No. 535 


Sir R. Lindsay (Washington) to Sir R. Vansittart 
(Recetved March 25, 9.0 a.m.) 
No. 178 Telegraphic (C 2751/1/62] 
WASHINGTON, March 24, 1933, 10.15 p.m. 

My telegram No. 176.! 

Toward end of conversation when we were discussing necessity of bringing 
other Powers along with us, Secretary of State deplored embarrassment 
caused by impossibility of discussing economic questions with French and 
treating with them on the same footing with Powers which had not defaulted. 
I took the opportunity to refer to statements issued two or three days ago 


t No. 534. 
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here? which I regarded as most unfortunate. It was clear I said that the 
French Government was most anxious to pay up its December instalment 
and that they were preparing to do so. The statements made here had 
defeated efforts of wisest men in the legislative chamber, and had thrown 
things back. The Secretary of State and Moley were distinctly disconcerted 
at this. The former said that . . .3 had put out no statements and he did not 
know what had been said. Moley said that it had been put about that 
President was planning to secure from Congress a free hand in advance to 
deal with debts, and that all that had been said was that no such intention 
at present existed. 

2. I said papers had reported statements as saying in substance that 
debt[or] Powers would be expected to pay up on June 15. This was a mere 
return to Coolidge manner of . . .3 France. It wanted very little to bring 
French along. President had done it once by merely inviting French Am- 
bassador to call on him. Now a serious set-back had taken place. Though it 
was only indirectly my concern I hoped that something might be devised 
to repair the damage. 

3. Secretary of State wondered if it would be possible to discuss economic 
questions with French and leave them out of any debt settlement. I said that 
I thought it likely that French would be quite willing to discuss economic 
questions at any time, but that they could not possibly be left out of any debt 
settlement. That would imperil ratification of Lausanne and make conclu- 
sion of agreements with any of us impossible. 


2 As a result of reports that the Senate was to be associated with debt negotiations an 
official statement was issued from the White House on March 21 to the effect that it was 
not now intended to ask Congress for special powers to deal with war debts and that the 
Administration expected the debts to be paid. 

3 The text is here uncertain. 
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Sir R. Lindsay (Washington) to Sir R. Vanstttart 
(Received March 27, 9.30 a.m.) 
Nos. 182 and 183 Telegraphic [C 2803/1/62] 


WASHINGTON, March 26, 1933, 3.17 p.m. 

My telegram No. 176.! 

1. Following is commentary on invitation by President to Prime Minister 
repeated now for third time to visit him at Washington. 

2. Initial period of success attending President’s policies is now coming to 
an end and while his prestige and popularity are undiminished his real 
difficulties are coming thick and fast. His constructive measures before 
Congress will have very difficult passages if they ever are enacted and at best 
they are of purely domestic scope and merely palliative in their nature. 
They do not in any case go to the root of the evil and cannot afford genuine 
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remedy to situation on finding of which success of his Administration entirely 
depends. 

3. President is thus compelled to turn to broader measures of more inter- 
national scope to bring about revival. When he looks out over this field he 
finds war debts and reparations to be just as serious an obstacle in his own 
path as they are an offence to foreign Powers. 

4. At the same time the attitude of Congress towards the comparatively 
narrow question of debts is decidedly recalcitrant and is probably even 
hardening as the difficulties increase. It is to overcome this and to open 
closed interests that President now virtually appeals for help. It is not unfair 
to suggest that with this object in view he wishes to capitalize both the 
immense prestige which Great Britain now commands in this country and 
personal popularity of the Prime Minister. That His Majesty’s Government 
should lend themselves to such a procedure with the object of swaying public 
opinion in America would be out of the question if it were not that they are 
just as much concerned to overcome the obstacle as the President himself and 
perhaps more so. 

5. It is almost inconceivable that any serious readjustment of debts can 
be arranged for in the near future and the utmost President can hope for is 
to obtain powers to postpone payments. This may seem a small thing to 
His Majesty’s Government but it would be an immense achievement in face 
of the difficulties present and it would have more than its face value. Oppo- 
sition to a moratorium is largely based on allegation that it is equivalent to 
cancellation. It is difficult to believe that resumption of payments could be 
asked once a further moratorium was granted. Only reason why it was 
asked last December was that Administration was defeated at the polls and 
there was no Government capable of accepting any responsibility. 

6. For His Majesty’s Government I suggest even less than a moratorium 
might suffice namely that President should merely ask Congress for authority 
to grant it without regard to whether Congress agreed. If it were refused, 
with prestige of President high and that of Congress low, the country would 
hardly expect debtor Governments to pay on June 15 and situation might 
even be such that Economic Conference might nevertheless proceed un- 
disturbed. 

7. It is thus worth notice that so far as June instalment is concerned 
critical moment comes long before the due date, viz. somewhere before the 
end of present special session of Congress which may be at the end of April or 
beginning of May. 

8. I feel strongly convinced that if Prime Minister accepts invitation and 
comes here President’s own prestige will be involved not only in making the 
visit a success but also in prosecuting vigorously wider policy of economic 
revival on a basis of international co-operation and in exerting every effort 
towards ensuring success of Economic Conference. He will be committed 
to turning away from the narrower policies of economic nationalism and to 
turning to a policy of freer trade towards which he and his party are naturally 
inclined. It will be almost impossible for him to yield to the temptation of 
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following the line of least resistance, viz. to stand aside and allow Congress to 
force debtor Governments into default. 

g. I realize what hesitations must be felt before such a visit can be agreed 
to and recognize that the risk must exist of failure but I consider the moment 
is now very near when the risk is one which can properly be faced. Question 
is how visit will affect public opinion here. Of this there is no man who is a 
better judge than the President. He evidently believes it can be made a 
success, he can himself contribute immensely towards achieving this result, 
and it will be entirely in his own personal interest to achieve it. 

g (stc ? 10). I presume however that if His Majesty’s Government are 
favourably inclined to the proposal they will wish before agreeing to it to 
know a good deal more about the President’s plans and ideas as to the future. 
Secretary of State when I questioned him on March 24 was very vague and 
I did not gather that he had any plan at all. A pretty definite one should be 
formed here before Prime Minister could be expected to come over and 
President might well be asked to formulate clearly his ideas as to time-table, 
as to how and when Economic Conference should be held, and perhaps too 
his intentions with regard to treatment of debt question. 


No. 537 


Note from the French Embassy in London' 
[C 2961/17/62] 
AMBASSADE DE FRANCE A LONDRES, 30 mars 1933 


L’Ambassadeur de France 4 Washington a rendu tout récemment visite 
au Président Roosevelt. 

Le Président lui a parlé de la Conférence Economique Mondiale; il a 
insisté sur les inconvénients que présenterait la réunion d’une Assemblée 
trop nombreuse avec un programme insuffsamment préparé. I] souhaiterait 
l’envoi a Washington, par les principaux Gouvernements intéressés, d’experts 
chargés de discuter le programme de la Conférence Mondiale et de se mettre 
d’accord sur certains points bien délimités, comme les questions concernant 
le blé et le cuivre et les questions de principe touchant les tarifs et les entraves 
au mécanisme des changes. 

Le Président Roosevelt suggére donc de diviser en deux temps, dans un 
but pratique, les travaux de la Conférence Economique Mondiale. On 
pense a Paris que son dessein est d’obtenir ainsi a bref délai des résultats dont 
le Président pourrait s’autoriser pour poser la question des dettes de guerre 
dans des conditions acceptables pour les débiteurs des Etats-Unis et pour 
faire autoriser par le Congrés une suspension des paiements. Ces suggestions 
méritent donc d’étre examinées avec grand soin par les Gouvernements 
frangais et britannique. 


1 This note was communicated to the Foreign Office by the French Ambassador on 
March go. 
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L’ Ambassadeur de France est chargé de communiquer ce qui précéde au 
Secrétaire d’Etat pour les Affaires Etrangéres et de lui demander de con- 
tinuer aussi étroitement que possible les échanges de renseignements et 
d’avis, afin d’assurer la compléte collaboration des deux Gouvernements 
dans cette importante affaire. 


No. 538 


Sir R. Lindsay (Washington) to Sir F. Simon (Recewwed April 1, 9.0 a.m.) 


No. 191 Telegraphic [W 3607/5/50] 
WASHINGTON, March 31, 1933, 11.15 p.m. 

My telegram No. 188.! 

Continued economic conversations today turned on the probable date of 
and preparations for the World Economic Conference. 

State Department officials understood and I agreed that organising com- 
mittee might meet on or before April 22 and fix a date six weeks later for 
Conference to convene . . .2 wondered whether enough preliminary work 
would have been done by the end of May and what form the Conference 
could usefully take if it met then. It might be necessary to start with a 
conference of experts since the plenipotentiaries might not yet be able by 
that date to get beyond generalities. Or should plenipotentiaries meet at 
once either, if possible, to carry straight through, or to lay down the general 
lines, then giving way again to the experts’ discussions. I said classic pro- 
cedure for achieving action was for the leading countries to cover as much 
ground as possible beforehand in reaching agreement on larger issues. 

They agreed and the upshot was a decision to consult with Mr. Roosevelt 
as to whether State Department should now widen our conversations to 
include selected countries either by bilateral or round table methods. I 
pointed out the difficulties of the latter; Mr. Hull mentioned that any of these 
countries which so desired would have time to send experts to Washington to 
assist their diplomatic representatives. 

Mr. Moley said these discussions would continue till April 22 and by that 
time enough ground should have been covered to enable United States 
Government definitely to decide their policy as to the date of the meeting 
and procedure of the Conference. He said however, perhaps significantly, 
that he himself would in any case like it to meet before June 15. In the 
meantime and in anticipation of renewed conversations on Monday? our 
respective advisers will meet informally to explain in greater detail what 
specific action could be taken in particular for raising commodity prices. 


t Not printed. This telegram reported a conversation regarding wheat on March 2g. 
2 The text is here uncertain. 
3 April 3. 
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No. 539 


Sir F. Stmon to Sir R. Lindsay (Washington) 
No. 132 Telegraphic [C 3002/17/62] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, April 1, 1933, 4.30 p.m. 


1. The following is a short note of what passed between the Prime 
Minister, Mr. Norman Davis and myself on March 31'so far as it affects the 
Economic Conference and international debts. 

2. The Prime Minister had heard that American newspaper men were 
saying that the early date suggested for the Economic Conference was a trap 
set by the British Government in order to involve Mr. Roosevelt in some 
concession about debts. Mr. Davis repudiated altogether this view of the 
matter and emphasised that he himself was in favour of an early meeting of 
the Economic Conference. 

3. I asked Mr. Davis what would be the proper date for meeting of inter- 
national conference. It was agreed that on or about June 1 would be the 
date Mr. Davis would approve, and the Prime Minister agreed. I said that 
in that event the Organising Committee must meet almost immediately or 
there would not be even the minimum of six weeks’ notice. The decision 
was that the Organising Committee should meet on April 11. Mr. Davis 
is getting from Washington formal approval for the suggestion that the 
Economic Conference should meet on June 1. He told us that he had scouted 
the idea of the venue of the Conference being changed. He treated London 
as the place and the Prime Minister as the President as beyond question. 

4. This will mean that I shall have to take soundings with the other 
Governments represented on the Organising Committee and have a meeting 
of the Organising Committee in London on April 11. 

5. The Prime Minister then used the question of the time-table as a way 
of getting Mr. Davis back to the question of previous exchange of views with 
Mr. Roosevelt and of raising the question of the debt. The Prime Minister 
said that what was wanted was not the use of the word ‘moratorium’ or any 
proposition which involved cancellation. The only practical way to hold the 
Economic Conference under favourable conditions would be to regard the 
instalment of the debt to America as held in suspense. Mr. Davis ultimately 
stated explicitly what he described as his own view, though it may be 
suspected that there was more authority behind it. He said that 
Mr. Roosevelt would be reluctant to hold out hopes which would impose 
on him a moral obligation. It was not possible for Mr. Roosevelt to say in 
advance that he would recommend Congress to give him power to suspend 
debt payments. Mr. Roosevelt might ask for authority to reduce the British 
debt, at any rate provisionally and as regards payments due during the 


t This was one of a series of conversations which Mr. Ramsay MacDonald and 
British officials had with Mr. Norman Davis between March 30 and April 3. See Foreign 
Relations of the United States, 1933, vol. 1, pp. 474-85. No record of the meetings held on 
March go and April 2 and 3 has been traced in British archives. 
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Economic Conference, to terms corresponding to those given to France.? 
And this would be with what he called retroactive effect, 1.e. treating 
Britain as though the bargain she made when the debt was funded was a 
bargain made on that date on the French terms. He described this as a 
concession to Britain of 915 million dollars. We indicated that this would 
not serve our purpose and Mr. Davis ultimately observed: ‘As you fellows 
don’t seem to care for 915 million dollars, I think I had better report that the 
proposition does not interest you’. But he continued to say that he did not 
think that Mr. Roosevelt could give any -assurance even of what his own 
action would be as an encouragement to the Prime Minister to go over. All 
that could be said was that there was less risk to us if the Prime Minister went 
over than there would be if he did not go over. If he did not go over, we 
were bound to come right up against June 15 with nothing arranged. 

6. I said that the Prime Minister’s colleagues in the Cabinet were most 
deeply concerned that he should not be exposed to the reproach that he had 
taken the wholly exceptional course of going, as Prime Minister, across the 
Atlantic, and coming back empty-handed. The whole future of the National 
Government would be involved and we were most solicitous in the interests 
of the Government as well as from our devotion to the Prime Minister, to 
secure that he was not exposed to such a risk. But Mr. Davis did not qualify 
what he had previously said.3 


2 A pencilled marginal addition to the file copy at this point reads ‘or, alternatively, 
ask for general powers which would give him authority, though that might not be speci- 
fically stated, to deal with payments due during the negotiations’. These words were 
telegraphed to Sir R. Lindsay in Foreign Office telegram No. 135 on the night of April 3-4. 

3 In telegram No. 133 of April 3 Sir R. Lindsay was told that this telegram was for his 
information only, and that complete instructions would be sent to him shortly. 


No. 540 


Sir F. Stmon to Str R. Lindsay (Washington) 
No. 138 Telegraphic [C 3128/1/62] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, April 5, 1933, 4.20 p.m. 
1. If President sends official invitation in agreed terms requesting private 
conference at New York or Washington with Prime Minister on economic 
problems facing the world with special regard to forthcoming Conference 
over which Prime Minister has been invited to preside, Cabinet has unani- 
mously requested Prime Minister to accept invitation and he is willing to do 
so for purposes of establishing personal contact and exchanging views. It is 
absolutely vital that invitation and acceptance in agreed terms should be 
published at the same time and no tendencious hints appear beforehand. 
Prime Minister would sail on ‘Berengaria’ on 15th instant returning in same 
ship four days later. 
2. Please telegraph terms of proposed invitation most confidentially as 
soon as possible. In view of the exceptional character of this visit and the 
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manifest risks of misunderstanding especially on this side we would ask to 
have opportunity of seeing terms of message after which we would com- 
municate proposed terms of Prime Minister’s acceptance. Then date of 
simultaneous release on both sides would be fixed.! 

Repeated to Paris. 


1 The terms of President Roosevelt’s invitation were as follows: ‘Ever since my conversa- 
tions with the British Ambassador at Warm Springs I have been hopeful that you might find 
it possible to visit Washington. I should particularly welcome such a visit in the near 
future, as preparations for the World Economic Conference, of which you are to be Presi- 
dent, are entering a more intensive stage, and because of the need for making further pro- 
gress towards practical disarmament. In my judgement, the world situation calls for 
realistic action; the people themselves in every nation ask it. I therefore hope that you will 
find yourself free to come to Washington during the present month. If you can come, I trust 
that you will stay with us at the White House and bring with you any of your family you 
desire.” Mr. MacDonald replied as follows: ‘I am most touched by your friendly invitation 
to come to Washington to discuss with you the preparations for the World Economic 
Conference and the need for making further progress towards practical disarmament. My 
colleagues, with whom I have discussed the matter, urge me to agree; and it is with the 
greatest possible pleasure that I accept your invitation. If it is convenient to you, I will 
leave England by the “‘Berengaria” on April 15, returning by the same boat. I shall be very 
happy indeed to stay with you at the White House.’ Both these telegrams were published 
in the press of April 7. 


No. 541 


Sir F. Simon to Sir R. Lindsay (Washington) 
No. 150 Telegraphic [C 3295/1/62] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, April 10, 1933, 6.15 p.m. 
My immediately following telegram! sets out the position as we see it after 
consideration of your telegrams 175,? 176,3 1824 and 183,4 and with reference 
to Prime Minister’s visit to Washington, and will furnish you with the neces- 


sary material for reply to the United States Memorandum of March 245 and 
for further conversations with the Secretary of State. 


' No. 542. 2 No. 533. 3 No. 534. 
4 No. 536. 5 See No. 533. 
No. 542 


Sir F. Simon to Sir R. Lindsay (Washington) 
No. 151 Telegraphic [C 3295/1/62] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, April 10, 1933, 10.0 p.m. 


Visit of Mr. Davis to London made it desirable to postpone comments on 
your telegrams Nos. 175,' 176,? 1823 and 183.3 It now seems necessary that 


' No. 533. 2 No. 534. 3 No. 536. 
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you should know the views which His Majesty’s Government in the United 
Kingdom, after consideration of your telegrams under reference, hold on 
relation between World Economic Conference and war debts. 

2. The main object of World Conference in view of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment is to restore confidence both financial and commercial between the 
nations of the world. For this purpose, we aim at international agreements 
for co-operation on policy of credit expansion, better distribution of Bank 
reserves, abolition of exchange controls, removal or lowering of trade 
barriers, with a view to restore free and stable exchanges and raise world 
prices. All these questions are inter-connected and must be tackled by a 
comprehensive programme. 

3. But international agreement on these questions pre-supposes general 
confidence that no fresh disturbing influence will arise in near future. So long 
as uncertainty exists whether Lausanne will be ratified or whether the 
question of Reparations and Inter-Allied Debts may be reopened, no such 
confidence can exist. This is what was meant by the sentence in paragraph 15 
of your memorandum‘ to which exception is taken. It was not an ultimatum 
or a bargaining point. It was simply a description of the European situation 
as it appears to His Majesty’s Government. It represents the unanimous 
views of the principal experts at the Preparatory Committee as stated in their 
declarations at Geneva, as well as in their Report; and we do not follow the 
suggestion that our statement is inconsistent with the statement in their 
published Report. 

4. The only difference between the two statements is that we said that 
‘any hope of arriving at better conditions is dependent on a satisfactory 
settlement of the War Debts having been reached or at least assured’ whereas 
the Geneva Report says ‘Until there is such a settlement or the definite 
prospect of such a settlement, these debts will remain an insuperable barrier 
to economic and financial reconstruction’. That there was no substantial 
difference between the two statements is shown by reference to paragraph 39 
of the Memoranda for your instructions.’ It was there stated in so many 
words that although His Majesty’s Government would greatly prefer a 
settlement of War Debts first, they would, if this were unattainable, be pre- 
pared to discuss the subject of debts concurrently with the World Economic 
Conference. 

5. His Majesty’s Government have in no way departed from this position 
since; but in view of the comments of the United States Government in their 
Memorandum, they desire to explain the position as they see it more fully. 
They believe that there will be the greatest difficulty in making progress at 
a conference on any of the general financial and economic problems without 
a prior agreement on how a final settlement of war debts can be reached and, 
in fact, is to be reached. Without such an agreement some of the most 
important issues of the Conference can be dealt with only provisionally, as, 
indeed, was the case at Lausanne. If; however, a final settlement is not 
possible in the time available, and if it is clear that there can be no decision 

4 i.e. paragraph 38 of No. 523. 5 See No. 523. 6 See No. 533. 
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in any way involving cancellation of the payments due during the Conference 
nor (if the United States Government dislike the word) even a moratorium, 
still some practical arrangement ought to be reached under which any debt 
instalments due during the Conference will be regarded as held in suspense 
for that period. Ifthe work of the Conference is interrupted before it has well 
begun by claims which raise at once the whole disputed issues of debts 
isolated from the other concerns of the world situation, His Majesty’s 
Government are of opinion that the Conference will not only be severely 
handicapped, but may be wrecked. Provided, however, this does not 
happen, the Conference could profitably get to work at an early date; and 
discussions could proceed concurrently though independently for a final 
settlement of war debts. | 

6. This is not an ex parte argument; it is an objective statement of the 
position in Europe. 

7. You will realise from my telegram No. 1387 that declared purpose of 
Prime Minister’s visit to Washington is to confer with President on economic 
problems facing world with special regard to Economic Conference, over 
which Mr. MacDonald has been asked to preside, and also on disarmament. 
Our view of relation of war debt question, and particularly of June pay- 
ment, to Economic Conference is stated in earlier paragraphs of this telegram. 
No mention was made of this matter in my telegram No. 138. But we feel 
sure that President, who we know is as interested as Prime Minister in 
promoting goodwill and in solving problems common to both countries, will 
in connexion with Mr. MacDonald’s visit, bear in mind the considerations 
set forth in paragraph 5. In this connexion it should be your object, but of 
course without making any categorical official statement, to disabuse the 
United States Government of the idea which, to judge from your telegram 
No. 175, they at present entertain, namely that His Majesty’s Government 
are prepared to pay the June instalment. 


7 No. 540. 


No. 543 


Sir R. Lindsay (Washington) to Sir 7. Simon (Recewved April 12, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 220 Telegraphic [C 3391/1/62] 
WASHINGTON, April 11, 1933, 10.56 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 151.! 

1. I saw Secretary of State this evening and gave him to read copy of your 
telegram under reply from which however the last sentence had been 
excised. He read it through very carefully and thanked me quite cordially 
for communication saying that he appreciated nothing so much as complete 
frankness. He adverted specially to the sentence in paragraph 5 beginning 
‘if however final settlement’ and asked me to explain its meaning. I said that 


1 No. 542. 
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I took point to be that important thing was that on June 15 we should neither 
be asked to pay nor allowed to default; and that provided this was ensured 
it mattered little what method or word was used, whether suspension or 
moratorium. 

2. At his request I undertook to let him have tomorrow a written para- 
phrase of telegram.? 

3. He then said that he would be glad to discuss these matters with me 
candidly. He could not speak officially because he would have to consult his 
‘associates’, but speaking privately he would ask what His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would think of making a payment on account on June 15 to be set off 
against amount of any final settlement. I said speaking offhand and also 
privately I saw two immediate difficulties. First we had already made what 
we regarded as one payment on account though I supposed he would refuse 
to regard it as one. Secondly, a payment on account was just water over the 
dam. To make one was no more effective than to proclaim a tariff truce 
without fixing a date from which it was to start. 

4. I then said that I too wished to say something personally to him. 

I had observed that telegrams in American press (Selden in ‘New York 
Times’) suggested that opinion had changed in England and that we were 
prepared to meet June instalment. Moreover I had heard here in Washington 
that this impression was beginning to prevail amongst officials of State 
Department. (I have indeed heard this and had made up my mind to speak 
to Secretary of State about it before I received your telegram under reply.) 
I must beg him to receive these impressions with extreme caution. Possibly 
he might receive reports in this sense from his Embassy in London. I myself 
was not in close touch with opinion in England and certainly could not say 
what the intentions of His Majesty’s Government were, but I felt strongly 
myself that if he built in any way on assumption that they would pay on 
June 15, he might find himself grievously let down. 

5. He took both communications I made to him in very good part, 
thanked me for my frankness, said he would hope to discuss further with me 
after he had consulted with his ‘associates’. 


2 This paraphrase is printed in Foreign Relations of the United States, 1933, vol. 1, pp. 487-9. 


No. 544 
Str R. Vansittart (S.S. ‘Berengaria’) to Sir 7. Simon 
(Received April 17, 9.30 p.m.) 
No. 1 Tour: Telegraphic: by wireless [C 3429/1/62] 
S.8. BERENGARIA, April 17, 1933 


Following for Secretary of State from Prime Minister." 
On further consideration it seems to me that we should aim at World 
Economic Conference meeting in London about June 12 which appears to 


1 Mr. MacDonald, accompanied by Sir R. Vansittart and Sir F. Leith-Ross, left England 
on April 15, and visited Washington April 21-26. He arrived back in England on May 3. 
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be earliest date now possible. You will remember that Moley originally 
suggested the end of May (see Washington telegram No. 154? of March 7) 
explaining that ‘it would be much easier to persuade Congress to make con- 
cessions with regard to June instalment if it could be represented to it that 
Conference was or would be actually sitting on the date on which it fell due’. 
This appears to me a most weighty consideration. Norman Davis also 
favoured early meeting mentioning June 1. 

I shall be in a position to give you impressions of United States views by 
April 25 and if you summoned Organizing Committee to meet on Thursday 
April 27 they would be available for guidance. This would give just six 
weeks before June 12. Any later date will miss the point made by Moley. 
Decision as to date of meeting would be of course taken by committee as a 
whole but I should imagine they will want the earliest possible meeting. If 
committee is not summoned till after I report from Washington it will not 
meet until May and Conference itself will be correspondingly late. If pre- 
paration of (? invitation)3 begins April 18 this also gives the eight weeks 
necessary for completion by June 12. Please inform Sir M. Hankey. 

2 No. 530. 3 The text is here uncertain. 


No. 545 


Sir R. Lindsay (Washington) to Sir F. Simon 
(Received April 22, 7.0 p.m.) 
No. 238 Telegraphic [C 3651/1/62] 
WASHINGTON, April 22, 1933, 11.30 a.m. 


Following from Sir R. Vansittart for Secretary of State. 
Prime Minister had a very satisfactory conversation with President alone 
last night.! Discussion was in nature of a general preliminary survey, but in 


' No record appears to have been made at the time of the conversations between the 
Prime Minister and the President. On May 5, however, Mr. MacDonald informed his 
Cabinet colleagues that so far as War Debts were concerned the conversations had been 
satisfactory. The President was in an awkward position but sincerely desired agreement 
with the British Government. The Prime Minister had said that His Majesty’s Government 
would have to consider repudiation without feeling bound to reject it. The President had 
no power to deal with debts, but was proposing and had given the Prime Minister a firm 
pledge to ask Congress before it rose for powers to deal with the debt situation. 

As regards the World Economic Conference Mr. MacDonald had found that the 
Americans were considering a tariff truce: it had been agreed that such a truce should not 
be used to interrupt negotiations already in progress or policies in course of development. 
Its purpose was to stop new initiatives. The United States Government wanted to reduce 
tariffs but felt that free trade was out of the question. As regards currency stabilization the 
Americans did not appear to have a firm policy though they were anxious to avoid in- 
stability between the dollar, the pound, and the franc. 

To sum up, Mr. MacDonald stated that the President controlled Congress to an extra- 
ordinary degree: he had so much support from public opinion that the Senate hesitated to 
oppose him. He could see his way to an arrangement regarding the June and, if necessary, 
the December instalments of the War Debt. 

A joint statement by the Prime Minister and the President was issued on April 25 in the 
following terms: ‘During the day the Prime Minister and the President have discussed the 
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the course of it President remarked that Lausanne was the finest thing done 
since peace, and that it would be a pity to disturb it. Prime Minister replied 
that it would be impossible to disturb it. He further observed in the course of 
a discussion on taxation that it would be impossible to add to burdens of 
British taxpayer, and that he hoped that President would bear this in mind 
when they came to a closer discussion of debt. President quite took the point. 
As regards monetary policy President explained that his proposals were 
based purely on considerations of internal policy. He had to obtain powers 
in advance to control inflationist elements in Congress. His objective is to 
raise internal prices and he will only use his powers to such extent as may be 
necessary. Gold embargo was imposed? to check speculation against the 
dollar which might have compelled further deflation. 

President appeared to be in agreement that the World Economic Con- 
ference should meet at earliest possible date. I hope to be able to send you a 
more precise telegram on this point later in day. We are all to accompany 
Prime Minister to the White House this morning, when Mr. Hull and 
Mr. Woodin will also be present and more detailed discussion will begin. 
problems of the debt of the British Government to the United States Government. Both 
have faced the realities and the obligations and both believe that as a result there is laid 
the basis of a clearer understanding of the situation affecting the two Nations. It would be 
wholly misleading to intimate that any plan or any settlement is under way. It is the simple 
truth that thus far only preliminary explorations of many different routes have been com- 
menced. The point to be emphasised is that with the most friendly spirit progress is being 
made. After the Prime Minister’s departure these conversations can well continue in 
London and Washington.’ Other joint statements issued on April 22, 23, 24 and 26 did 
not mention the question of intergovernmental debts. 


2 The United States had abandoned the gold standard on April 19. 
3 Secretary of the United States Treasury. 


No. 546 


Sir R. Lindsay (Washington) to Sir 7. Simon (Received April 28, 8.0 p.m.) 
No. 277 Telegraphic [C 3903/1/62] 


WASHINGTON, April 28, 1933, 11.55 a.m. 

Following for Sir R. Hopkins! from Sir F. Leith-Ross. 

French tell me confidentially though no agreement has been arrived at 
about debts, Roosevelt has given M. Herriot? to understand that provided 
French make good payment due last December, he will seek powers from 
Congress to suspend payment on June 15 and to negotiate a settlement along 
side of World Conference. This is of course not to be published and com- 
muniqué3 will be on the same lines as that issued after conversations with 
Prime Minister. 

1 Second Secretary at the Treasury. 

2 M. Herriot visited Washington, at the invitation of President Roosevelt, from April 23 
to April 28. For an account of his conversations, see Foreign Relations of the United States, 1933, 


vol. 1, pp. 109-11 and 497-9. 
3 A joint statement by President Roosevelt and M. Herriot was issued to the press on 
April 28, 1933, and is printed ibid., pp. 499-501. 
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No. 547 


Sir R. Lindsay (Washington) to Sir 7. Simon (Received May 8, 10.30 p.m.) 
No. 299 Telegraphic [C 4158/1/62] 
WASHINGTON, May 8, 1933, 2.5 p.m. 

Following for Treasury from Mr. Bewley:! 

Warburg? told me yesterday that mechanism described in Leith-Ross’ 
telegram No. 2913 had been discussed with the Italians and that the Italian 
response had been similar to ours, viz.: that deposit of gold would give rise 
to very great difficulty but that apart from this the proposal was an interesting 
one, provided figures could be agreed. 

Americans told the French that a scheme for dealing with war debts 
had been discussed with us and intimated that similar discussions with the 
French could take place as soon as their December instalment had been paid. 
Warburg told me that he did not tell the French the details of the scheme, 
but Monick mentioned it to me in terms which showed that he was well aware 
of its general outline at least and French Ambassador mentioned it to Sir R. 
Lindsay in purely general terms but in a rather favourable tone, saying it had 
possibilities. 

Warburg said that American offer had been made and that next move lay 
with the debtors. He expressed hope that our reply to proposal would not 
be long delayed because President could not ask Congress for power to deal 
with June payment unless he could represent that negotiations were proceed- 
ing on satisfactory lines for a final settlement and that a suspension was 
necessary to enable this to go through. I said that I expected instructions 
would be sent soon after Leith-Ross’ arrival in London.4 Warburg had 
nothing definite from the French but hoped that even if payment of December 
instalment could not be arranged for it might be possible to make a final 
settlement with Italy and ourselves on lines proposed. 

' Financial Secretary at His Majesty’s Embassy in Washington. 

2 Adviser on monetary matters to President Roosevelt. 

3 Not printed. This telegram of May 2 reported that Mr. Warburg had put forward on 
May 1 a scheme regarding war debts. For Sir F. Leith-Ross’s account of this meeting, see 


No. 550. 
4 Sir F. Leith-Ross arrived in London on May 11. 


No. 548 


Sir F. Simon to Sir R. Lindsay (Washington) 
No. 249 Telegraphic [C 4255/1/62] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, May 9, 1933, 4.30 p.m. 


Moratorium for War Debts payment on June 15. 
The Prime Minister has written a confidential and unofficial letter’ to the 
President on the above subject, a copy of which is being forwarded to you 


' It has not been possible to trace this letter in British archives. 
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by next bag. Letter deals with proposed tariff truce and with War Debts.? 
On the former our difficulties are again set out but there should be nothing 
in this to make trouble. On latter Prime Minister dwells in guarded terms on 
serious situation which would arise if payment on June 15 were insisted upon 
and indicates nature of notes which might be exchanged if President feels 
able to accept deferment of payment, assuming that he is given necessary 
powers by Congress. 

It is important that we should know the state of opinion in Congress, the 
attitude taken by Democratic leaders, the nature of the advice they may be 
tendering to the President and the prospects of the President securing powers 
to deal with the question. We should be glad therefore if you would keep us 
constantly informed on these points and on any new development which may 
arise. We should like to receive your appreciation of the present position at 
once. 


2 In a broadcast speech on May 5, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald discussed his conversations 
with the President and referred to the personal exchange of information regarding war 
debts and to an agreement reached that on their settlement depended the success of the 
work of the Economic Conference. He said: ‘As we both pledged ourselves to leave no stone 
unturned to make that Conference a success, this agreement means that we are to use 
every means in our power to find a way to settle those debts.’ The Prime Minister’s speech 
was printed in “The Times’, May 6, 1933. 


No. 549 


Sir R. Lindsay (Washington) to Sir F. Simon (Received May 10, 9.30 p.m.) 
No. 301 Telegraphic [C 4258]/1/62] 


WASHINGTON, May 10, 1933, 12.25 p.m. 


1, Ever since Prime Minister left America I have felt confident that 
President will in due course ask Congress for powers to deal with debts 
according to his discretion and that these powers will be granted to him, 
though perhaps with some reservations. I still hold this view, though in last 
three or four days there have been disturbing elements. Difficulties attendant 
on American scheme for a tariff moratorium have sent a wave of despondency 
over the Administration and made them pessimistic as to prospects of the 
Economic Conference. And French disclosure that a suggestion for dealing 
with debts was put forward and discussed has been embarrassing to United 
States Government. But the tone improved yesterday largely because an 
agreement with His Majesty’s Government over tariff truce seems to be in 
sight. The Speaker of the House (though owing to defects of character his 
views carry less weight than are usually to be attributed to the man who 
holds the office) spoke in a hostile manner three days ago but now is reported 
as using far milder language. The Democratic leader of the Senate has 
clearly foreshadowed a movement to authorise the President to negotiate 
about debts during the recess; and the senior Democrat of the House of 
Representatives is reported as saying that debts must be settled before there 
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can be any recovery and that the President should be given powers. It has 
become a commonplace in the press that the President is planning to ask for 
powers and no likelihood of unfavourable reaction is at present to be dis- 
cerned. Recent uneasiness is no more than was to be expected at a moment 
like this in a Congress highly susceptible to fear. 

2. I cannot believe that the President has abandoned his intention to ask 
for powers. Whatever his tactics may be as to details of procedure his 
strategy has been inconsistent with any other intention. In the last two days 
he has made two widely advertised public speeches in each of which he has 
emphasised the importance to the cause of recovery of securing the success 
of the Conference. 

3. On the question of debts Congress is certainly far behind the educated 
opinion of the country but it is equally certain that popular opinion 1s solidly 
behind the President and prefer[s] that control of any question should be in 
his hands rather than in those of Congress. Moreover its fears are likely to 
impel Congress to throw on the President responsibility of taking definite 
decisions with regard to debts. 

4. It seems to be expected that Congress will adjourn early in June and 
that message on debts by the President may come within the next fortnight. 

5. It should also be noted that as under recent amendment to the Constitu- 
tion Congress, unless called in special session, will not reassemble until 
January next, powers to the President if granted will presumably directly or 
indirectly cover also the December instalment. 


No. 550 


Memorandum by Sir F. Letth-Ross 
[C 4925/1/62] 
Discussions AT WASHINGTON ON War DEBTs 
May 12, 1933 

Before the Prime Minister left Washington a short communiqué was issued 
to the Press indicating that the President and he had commenced exploring 
the question of war debts in the most friendly spirit and that the conversations 
would continue in London and Washington. The text of this communiqué is 
given in Appendix A.? 

The Prime Minister gave me a brief. account of what had passed at his 
discussions with the President. He told me that I should stay on to pursue 
these discussions with a view primarily to eliciting more fully from the 
Americans their proposals as to a final settlement. Up to then, the American 
experts had not been authorised to discuss war debts with me, but after the 
Prime Minister’s departure the President instructed Mr. Lewis Douglas? 
and Mr. Moley to open up conversations with me on the subject. At the later 
meetings they brought Mr. Warburg with them, and the Ambassador and 


' Not printed. See No. 545, note 1. 2 Director of the Budget. 
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Mr. Bewley accompanied me. We had altogether five meetings, the result of 
which was summarised in my telegram of the 2nd May.3 I attach herewith 
notes of the meetings which I dictated at the time (Appendix B).* The dis- 
cussions were long and rambling, and these notes only record the main points 
raised. 

At the first meeting we discussed the question of the payment due on the 
15th June. The American experts pressed me as to whether we were willing 
to make this payment in silver under the option given under the Farm 
Products Bill. I said that I saw no possibility of this, and emphasised that no 
progress was likely at the World Conference unless this payment could be 
suspended. Mr. Lewis Douglas, who is himself a cancellationist, said that he 
felt this was politically impossible for the President. It might be possible to 
suspend some part of the payment, but he thought we would have to pay 
some part as ‘an acknowledgment of the debt’. As the President had used 
the same phrase to the Prime Minister but had not been understood to imply 
any actual payment, I thought it well to report this conversation immediately 
to the Prime Minister and to London. In reply the Prime Minister instructed 
me not to pursue the question of the 15th June payment, and it was not 
referred to at subsequent meetings. 

The discussions at those meetings, therefore, concentrated on the question 
of a final settlement. I found that Mr. Moley was singularly ignorant of the 
elements of the debt problem, and the second meeting was devoted mainly to 
informing him of the facts. Once these were brought to his notice he seemed 
greatly impressed by the inequity of the terms of our Funding Agreement, 
and he expressed surprise that we had made no protest when the French and 
Italian settlements were made. In order that he might have before him an 
outline of the principal facts and figures in a handy form, I gave him a short 
note (Appendix C).°® 

The American representatives said that the President was prepared to 
contemplate the cancellation of interest, or, alternatively, some reduction of 
the Baldwin settlement,’ on the basis of price levels, but that he could not get 
Congress to accept a combination of the two. They rejected outright any 
possibility of a settlement on the basis of the Lausanne figures. They thought 
it would be necessary to arrive at some arrangement which would give 
Congress the impression that we were paying off the full capital, even if, 
in fact, a mechanism could be found which would relieve us of a large part 
of the effective charge. 

The scheme which they were considering was outlined by Mr. Warburg at 
the third meeting. It was based on the American Government collecting a 
nominal 6 billion dollars from all the debtors, of which our share would be 
about 2} billions. This nominal debt would be repaid by Sinking Fund 
instalments spread over fifty years without interest, and the actual payments 
would therefore represent a present value of much less than the nominal debt. 
Further, it was proposed that the Sinking Fund payments made should not 


3 See No. 547, note 3. 4 Not printed. S See No. 558, note 3. 
6 See Annex to this document. 7 ie. the settlement of 1923. 
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be paid into the United States Budget, but should be used to purchase 
United States Government interest-bearing securities, and the interest on 
these securities would be accumulated, with the future Sinking Fund instal- 
ments, so as to redeem the 6 billions debt at the end of fifty years. It was 
estimated that, assuming that the debtor Governments could get an average 
yield of 3 per cent. over fifty years on the United States Government securities 
purchased with the Sinking Fund instalments, the annuity required to 
amortise the debt would be rather less than 1 per cent., 1.e., the effective cash 
payment each year to amortise the nominal debt of 6 billion dollars would be 
less than 60 million dollars. 

There was, however, one very difficult point in this scheme. The Americans 
explained that their aim was to find a means by which the European war 
debts could be used as a basis for raising credits in America. This could 
obviously not be done by the debtor Governments without transfer difficulties. 
They proposed, therefore, that the debtor Governments should make their 
Sinking Fund payments through the Bank for International Settlements and 
should hand over to the Bank for International Settlements obligations 
representing the new settlement. The Bank for International Settlements 
would issue certificates in respect of these obligations to the United States 
Treasury. The United States Treasury, on the basis of these certificates, 
would create United States Treasury Bills, which they would turn in to the 
Federal Reserve Banks and so create resources out of which to finance their 
programme of public works. Now they felt that this elaborate scheme could 
only be put through if the Administration could say that the foreign Govern- 
ment obligations to be used as collateral for their internal borrowings were 
covered, like the notes issued by the Federal Reserve Banks, by a percentage 
of gold. The ratio that they wanted was 25 per cent., though of this 5 per 
cent. might be deposited in silver. I pointed out that such a payment in gold 
was absolutely impossible for us, and I thought it would be unworkable for 
Europe as a whole. Moreover, it was not essential to the scheme, which was 
based on the creation of credits by the Federal Reserve Banks against United 
States Treasury Bills. After much discussion, the Americans appeared dis- 
posed to agree that the requirement of a gold deposit might be waived in the 
case of the United Kingdom, but they felt that it would be necessary to insist 
on such a deposit by France and they argued that it would be highly de- 
sirable for us to get an equivalent gold deposit out of France in respect of the 
French debt to us, which we could then pass on to the United States Govern- 
ment as the deposit in respect of our debt to America. I said that we would 
not object to handing over any gold we could get from the French, but I did 
not think that there was much prospect of this. The American experts said 
that they would discuss the proposal with the French and, if it proved im- 
possible to get gold out of them, they would have to see if the scheme could | 
be worked on the basis of bonds alone. 

Apart from the question of the gold deposit, I asked whether the Sinking 
Fund payments could be suspended for three years (to correspond with the 
three years’ moratorium given to Germany under the Lausanne settlement). 
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The Americans thought that this might be arranged, as the borrowings by 
the United States Government for their public works programme would be 
spread over a considerable period, and there was no need for their redemp- 
tion to begin at once. 

I also pointed out that the figure of 6 billions, even if it was only a nominal 
figure, would seem much too high to European eyes, and I thought 1t would 
be essential to reduce it for all the debtors. Mr. Moley pressed me to say 
what figure the United Kingdom would undertake, but I thought it inad- 
visable to state any specific figure other than that of Lausanne, to which the 
American experts had objected as being impossibly low. Instead, I took the 
line that our debt was roughly one-third of the total war debts to America, 
but that, in view of the wholly excessive proportion which our payments up 
to date represented as compared with the payments of all the debtor Powers, 
our proportion of any final settlement ought not to exceed 25 per cent. The 
American experts did not demur to my argument, but the discussion showed 
that they have no great hopes of getting much out of France or Italy, and 
that they were anxious to do a deal with us in the first place and then get us 
to join them in pressing a similar settlement on the other debtor Powers. 

The American experts during the fourth and fifth meetings repeatedly 
expressed the hope that we could reach an agreement that day, but I felt that 
I ought to report the whole position for the consideration of His Majesty’s 
Government before going further, and that it was better to break off the 
conversations for the time being. There is no doubt that the American scheme 
(provided the gold deposit is cut out) is a very ingenious one, which can be 
represented in America as securing payment of war debts, while in reality 
it would mean a very large remission. In fact, if the nominal total debt were 
put at 4 billions (instead of 6 billions) and Sinking Fund payments did not 
begin for three years, the effective charge would correspond closely to the 
Lausanne settlement. But the scheme may be criticised as too ingenious, 
and, from our point of view, it would be much better to have a straight- 
forward settlement with less Heath Robinson mechanism in it. It may, 
however, be expedient to accept some such mechanism if it eases the political 
difficulties in America rather than force matters to a break. But we must 
first be sure that the scheme would be generally acceptable. I discussed the 
whole position with the Ambassador, and he was in agreement with me that 
His Majesty’s Government should not hurry to make a purely British settle- 
ment, and should not even commit themselves to the principles of such a 
settlement before we know that they afford a basis for a general agreement 
with the other debtor Powers. 

The American experts reiterated that the scheme must be kept entirely 
secret, but I understand that they have disclosed it practically in full to the 
French Financial Attaché in New York, and leakages had already taken 
place before I left New York. This to some extent may facilitate matters, as 
it is obvious that before we go much further we shall have to consult with the 
French Government as to what they are prepared to do. 


F. W. L.-R. 
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ANNEX TO No. 550 
APPENDIX C 
Memorandum on Facts and Figures prepared for Mr. Moley 


1. Debts to United States of America 
(In millions of dollars) 






Total Payments 

























—— Post-Armistice | Total Debt as made under 
Funded Funding 
Agreements 
United Kingdom 581 4,600 1,447 
France j ‘ 1,435 4,025 200 
Italy 617 2,042 4! 
Others 628 goo 32 





British share of total debt to United States of America . 
British share of total payments under funding agreements . 84 


. 40 per cent. 
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Had the British debt been funded when the French debt was funded and 
on the same terms, the British payments would have been 228 million dollars 
instead of 1,447 million dollars. The payments actually made by the United 
Kingdom would, on French terms, have been all that was due up to December 
1941. 

Similarly, on Italian terms, the British payments would have been 95 
million dollars instead of 1,447 million dollars, and the actual payments made 
would have covered the whole amount due up to 1956. 


2. Debts due to Great Britain 


(In millions of pounds) 
Average Annual 
Debt as Funded Sum due 
France 600 12 
Italy 560 4 
Germany . (say) 400* (say) 20* 
Russia 4237 wk 
Remainder . 185 1} 


* Under Hague plan. 


IL.V 


t+ Original net advances. 


3. Debt Claims, Receipts and Payments 
(In millions of dollars) 










U.S.A. ; 11,540 +2,195 

Great Britain 10,840 — 794 

France 5,000 + 820 
(Reparations) 

Italy . 1,000 + 140 
(Reparations) 





4. Position of Debts to United States of America uf Interest were excluded throughout 


(In millions of dollars) 
United Kingdom Others Total 
Funded capital : : 4,600 6,940 11,540 
Interest included in the above : 550 1,407 1,957 
Net capital advances : 4,046 5533 9,583 
Payments (including payments 
before funding) . : 1,755 273 2,028 


Balance of capital . : ; 2,291 5,260 7555 


5. Capital adjusted to meet fall in Prices 
Wholesale Price index (figures of the United States Bureau of Labor) :— 


1917 ; ‘ ‘ ‘ 1175 
1918 : : : : IZ1°3 
191g : ‘ : . 138-6 
February 1933 ; : : f 59°8 


If the war debts to the United States of America and the payments already 
made are scaled down by reference to the relative price levels at the time they 
were incurred and made, the following position is reached (in millions of 
dollars) :— 

Capital Scaled down 


debt debt 
British ‘ ; ‘ : : , 2,291 865 
Others ? : ’ : é : 5,260 2,540 


If these amounts are repaid without interest over fifty years the annuities 
would be :— 


Million 

dollars 
British : : : a. a9 
Others. : : ‘ . +5! 
Total . : . 68 


6. Lausanne 


The Lausanne Agreement provided for the issue by Germany of 5 per cent. 
gold bonds redeemable with 1 per cent. Sinking Fund over thirty-nine years 
to an amount of 3,000 million reichsmarks (715 million dollars). The bonds. 
are not to be sold to the public before three years or at a rate below go per 
cent. The interest and sinking fund on these bonds, if and when issued, 
would be equivalent to an annuity of about 39 million dollars for fifty years, 
of which the British share would be about 8 million dollars. It will be seen 
that the annuities calculated above for repayment of outstanding capital of 
the war debts scaled down in accordance with the fall in prices are still in the 
neighbourhood of twice the maximum annual amounts payable by Germany 
under the Lausanne settlement. 


No. 551 | 

Sir R. Lindsay (Washington) to Sir F. Simon (Received May 13, 9.0 a.m.) 
No. 305 Telegraphic [C 4343/1/62] 

WASHINGTON, May 13, 1933, 1.13 a.m. 


Your telegram No. 256' and my immediately preceding telegram.! 

(1) I called on Secretary of State today? and said that I was aware of 
considerable uncertainty here as to President’s intentions with regard to June 
instalment of debts and that you were uneasy on the subject. Could he tell 
me anything about President’s plans. 

(2) Secretary of State answered me with a statement which was long, 
discursive and often very obscure. He said that deflation caused by banking 
crisis had inflicted the most acute distress and had created a fertile field for 
activities of demagogues both of the press and of Congress. Latter was now 
in a highly sensitive mood and required the most careful handling. This and 
the concentration by the Administration of all effort on programme of recon- 
structive legalisation [sic ? legislation] had made it impossible to consider 
seriously its procedure as regards debt payments. He referred to attitude of 
French Government who were endeavouring to secure some quid pro quo in 
exchange for promise to pay December instalment but he regarded this as 
only a minor nuisance. He also expressed some dissatisfaction relative to 
German delegation now here and he contrasted British position favourably 
with that of other Powers. He himself regarded these inter-Governmental 
debts more as a source of trouble than as an asset, but if he were endeavouring 
to secure complete cancellation, and were to ask Congress to grant it now, 
he would unquestionably meet with irretrievable defeat. It would only be 


! Not printed. These two telegrams referred to reports in ‘The Times’ regarding the policy 
of the United States Administration on the question of the June instalment. 

2 This telegram was drafted on May 12. 

3 Dr. Schacht visited Washington May 6-12 for an exchange of views prior to the World 
Economic Conference. For his conversation with Mr. Hull and others on May 11, see 
Foreign Relations of the United States, 1933, vol. 1, pp. 532—-4- 
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possible to secure cancellation or anything resembling it in two or three 
stages. He emphasized this point with some force more than once. At one 
moment he said quite clearly he expected to be taking up the question of 
June instalment with his advisers in the early part of next week; at another 
moment, and less eagerly, that President was watching the temper of Con- 
gress closely and that the latest would be the most favourable moment for 
putting the question to them. I said perhaps I could hardly ask what the 
President had decided to do with regard to June 15, but could I take it as 
certain that the President had not decided to take no action at all with 
Congress? To this his answer was that he had not discussed this question 
with the President for some days and was most reluctant therefore to give 
anything at all in the way of a pledge. Above all he was anxious that nothing 
general should be telegraphed back here to the press from Europe as was 
always happening with what he said to the French. That must cause the 
utmost mischief. But I could be sure that when the President took procedure 
as to June instalment into consideration he would have every aspect of the 
question fully in mind. 

(3) You may think the foregoing very cold comfort and I agree that on the 
face of it, it is rather thin but as a matter of fact I came away from my inter- 
view considerably encouraged. Secretary of State is above all things an 
honest man and I dismiss the supposition that he was merely fobbing me off 
with vague generalities. I am far more inclined to the view that he was 
precluded either by instructions or by some scruple from giving an assurance 
on a point in regard to which he did not feel any real doubt. 


No. 552 


Sir R. Lindsay (Washington) to Sir 7. Simon (Recetved May 15, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 310 Telegraphic [C 4359/1/62] 
WASHINGTON, May 14, 1933, 5-36 p.m. 

1. American press yesterday stated that French Ambassador had informed 
President that French Government would ask Parliament for authority to 
make December payment if definite assurance was given of moratorium 
for June instalment and that this offer was not favourably received. 

2. Counsellor of French Embassy told Bewley facts were as follows. 

3. Herriot had been given to understand that President would ask 
Congress for authority to negotiate on tariffs and debts but that debt agree- 
ment with French was blocked by non-payment of December instalment. 
Herriot had informed French Government to this effect and opinion in 
French Chamber had been sounded. French Ambassador had now been 
instructed to inform the President that in view of state of opinion in Parlia- 
ment it was still impossible to make December payment unless France had 
some assurance of being able to reach a final settlement including a mora- 
torium for June instalment. 
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President replied that his own position zis-d-vis Congress was similar to 
that of the French Government since, if he asked for power to suspend June 
payment, he was not sure that Congress would not refuse. 

4. President also said that he saw no reason why the French and American 
experts should not in the meantime discuss line of final settlement. 

French have drawn inference from this that the President thinks it would 
be easier for him to get required authority from Congress if he could represent 
that negotiations for a final settlement were progressing hopefully and that 
suspension of June payment was necessary if they were not to break down. 
This is the same idea as expressed by Warburg (see my telegram No. 299"). 

5. French think as things stand President could if he wished get necessary 
power from House of Representatives but might have greater difficulty with 
the Senate. 

' No. 547. 


No. 553 


Sir F. Stmon to Sir R. Lindsay (Washington) 
No. 263 Telegraphic [C 4158]/1/62] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, May 17, 1933, 7.30 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 299.' 

1. We note Warburg’s statement that the President could not ask Congress 
for power to deal with the June payment unless he could represent that 
negotiations were proceeding on satisfactory lines for a final settlement, and 
Warburg’s request for an early reply to his proposal. It is very difficult for 
us to formulate any official decision on this proposal because: 

(a) As explained in your telegram No. 3012 of May 10 we do not yet know 
for certain the intentions of the President and we doubt if Warburg does 
either. 

(6) It is difficult to tell how far Warburg speaks in the name of the 
Administration and how far in a personal capacity. While we are very glad 
that our experts should exchange views and explore possibilities with War- 
burg in a personal capacity as one of the President’s chief advisers, we cannot 
authorise you to make an official statement on behalf of His Majesty’s 
Government except to someone who can speak definitely for the United 
States Administration. 

2. Would it be possible for you to elicit from the President or Secretary 
of State unofficially, whether they are expecting a reply from us to Warburg’s 
proposal and, if so, to sound them as to whether a reply on the lines of my 
immediately succeeding telegram? would help matters forward? 

3. When are the United States delegates coming over for the World 
Conference? Would it be possible to discuss war debts with them before the 
Conference opens? 


' No. 547. 2 No. 549. 3 No. 554. 
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No. 554 


Sir F. Simon to Sir R. Lindsay (Washington) 
No. 264 Telegraphic [C 4158/1/62] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, May 17, 1933, 11.15 p.m. 


My immediately preceding telegram.! 

1. His Majesty’s Government have been considering the proposals out- 
lined to Sir F. Leith-Ross by the American experts at Washington.? In the 
short time available, it is not possible to arrive at definite conclusions on such 
a complicated issue. Further, the position is uncertain as no definite proposal 
was formulated by the American experts. But provisionally our views are as 
follows. 

2. It is with considerable reluctance that we would embark on a scheme 
which must necessarily be presented to the public differently in the United 
States and in the debtor countries. Every statement made on either side will 
no doubt be cabled across and be made the basis of political attacks. We 
should much have preferred a simpler and more clear cut solution if it had 
been practicable. Nevertheless, if the United States Government consider 
that it is necessary for them to give the appearance of collecting a sum which 
looks much larger than it really is, we would be prepared to face the political 
difficulties that this may cause here. 

3. Turning to the general principles of the scheme, it appears to us that 
any proposal for a proportionate deposit in gold and silver is impossible 
because we have no surplus gold available for such a purpose taking into 
account the withdrawals of foreign balances temporarily deposited in 
-London which we have to provide against. 

We also regard it as essential that payments under the scheme proposed 
should not commence for three years. The conversations which Leith-Ross 
had with the American experts led him to think that they were prepared to 
admit these two points. 

4. Provided that these two points are agreed, the scheme would represent 
issue by Allied Governments of bonds for reduced capital debt carrying 
annual Sinking Fund payments which would be invested in United States 
interest-bearing securities in such a way as to extinguish the capital debt 
without interest after fifty years. 

5. We should like to have confirmation, if possible in writing, that the 
proposal in this form is acceptable to the United States Government. 

6. If so, we are hopeful that (subject to what follows) the proposal may 
afford a useful basis for discussion with a view to the general settlement 
which we regard as essential. 

7. The further points that would remain to be settled are:— 


(1) The actual figures of the reduced debt. This in our view could not 
exceed 4 billion dollars as an absolute maximum, and it would greatly 
facilitate settlement if figure could be lower. 


t No. 553- 2 See No. 550. 
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(2) The reduced debt would have to be equitably distributed between the 
various debtors. As is widely recognised in America, the payments made in 
the past by the United Kingdom have been disproportionate to their share 
of the total war debt liabilities and to their resources. In the view of His 
Majesty’s Government the United Kingdom share of any new settlement 
should not exceed 25 per cent. 

(3) The rate of interest at which the Sinking Fund would be deemed to 
accumulate would have to be agreed. The existing War Debt Agreement is 
on the basis that the United States Government will on the average borrow 
at 34 per cent. and in our view the rate of interest at which the proposed 
Sinking Fund should accumulate should be not less than 34 per cent. 

8. These questions of figures can best be settled by direct negotiations 
between Ministers simultaneously with the meetings of the World Economic 
Conference. In the meantime you will of course take care not to commit us 
to any figures. Though the present value of the payments proposed was 
estimated at an effective $1500 millions that would still be double the 
maximum amount of the total of the German Bonds under the Lausanne 
Agreement (namely $715 million). 

9. Ministers will also have to settle conditions under which payments 
would be made. We regard it as essential that it shall be made possible for 
the Lausanne Agreement to be ratified and we feel confident that the 
President will agree on this point. But the German Bonds under the Lausanne 
Agreement would only be issued after July 1935 and then only if and when 
German credit is restored to a 54 per cent. basis (subject to power of B.1.S.3 
to vary the basis after 1937 which in fact would involve assent of Reichsbank). 
If no such bonds are issued by 1947, the power to call for Bonds lapses 
altogether. The German payments are therefore largely contingent. Thus if 
the United States Government were to insist on definite and unconditional 
payments in respect of War debts the Lausanne settlement may have to be 
re-opened so as to obtain from Germany equally definite and unconditional 
payments. The German Government, if it could be induced to accept this 
modification at all, would no doubt press for the total to be reduced and this 
would make a settlement extremely difficult unless the debt to America is 
reduced as stated in paragraph 7 (1) above. We recognise that this aspect 
is delicate for American opinion and this is an additional reason for personal 
negotiations between Ministers. 

10. In our view, it is absolutely essential that any new agreement should 
be a general one. We realise the necessity of avoiding even the appearance 
of a common front v1s-d-vis the United States Government, but we must 
necessarily ascertain the views at any rate of the French, Italian and Belgian 
Governments before we can formulate a definite policy. We should be glad 
therefore if after ascertaining the exact nature of the United States offer, you 
could obtain an understanding that we shall be at liberty to approach the 
other Governments named for their views. You will appreciate that the 
chances of a general settlement would be greatly prejudiced and may be 

3 Bank for International Settlements. 
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altogether destroyed if we are known to be negotiating without being at 
liberty to keep the other Governments named informed as to these negotia- 
tions. 


No. 555 


Sir R. Lindsay (Washington) to Sir 7. Simon (Received May 19, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 323 Telegraphic [C 4500] 1/62] 


WASHINGTON, May 18, 1933, 6.30 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 263.! 

Today being diplomatic reception day I went to State Department but 
found that Moley was away. I saw Secretary of State and told him I was 
speaking to him unofficially. He must be aware that certain proposals with 
regard to transitional disposition of war debts had been talked over while 
Leith-Ross was in America; and I could inform him that since then it had 
been suggested to us that President would be unable to approach Congress 
with regard to June instalment unless this scheme could be further explored. 
I asked him whether this was the case. 

Secretary of State said to me that he was aware that a proposal had been 
mooted, but that, to speak frankly, he himself was not aware of its nature. 
Questions of debt were dealt with between Moley and President direct and 
he was not familiar with it. I said I should be very glad to know whether 
United States Government were at present waiting for observations of His 
Majesty’s Government on proposals made. He said he would find out and 
let me know. 

I expect further developments tomorrow. 


t No. 553- 


No. 556 
Sir F. Simon to Sir R. Lindsay (Washington) 
No. 267 Telegraphic [W 5515/168/50] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, May 18, 1933, 8.15 p.m. 

Following is substance of note from French Chargé d’Affaires of May 15. 
. Begins— 

In his speech on May g in the House of Commons! the Prime Minister 
indicated that in one way or another an arrangement for the stabilisation of 
the currencies of the principal countries was indispensable to remedy existing 
disorder and should be one of the essential objectives of the forthcoming 
Economic Conference. 

The French Government entirely share this point of view. Indeed they 
think that unless the monetary problem is attacked without delay and in such 
a way that a solution should at least be in view on June 12 the chances of the 


t See Parl. Deb., 5th ser., H. of C., vol. 277, cols. 1371-8. 
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Conference succeeding will be very considerably compromised. In fact they 
wonder whether in such conditions the labours of the Conference could 
produce the results which are expected of them. 

A settlement of the war debts question is considered indispensable by the 
French Government and in their opinion such settlement cannot be separated 
from the solution of the problems before the Conference. Would it however 
be desirable to link co-operation with a view to the stabilisation of American 
and English currencies with a previous arrangement of the debt question? 
If this procedure has to be maintained with absolute rigidity would it not 
have the effect of postponing the preparatory moves for the stabilisation of 
currencies and would it not 1n this way run the risk of paralysing the action 
of the World Conference and exposing nations to an aggravation of currency 
disorders with all their consequences? 

It is true that the United States Government appear to wish to link the 
settlement of debts with the development of the work of the Conference but 
at the same time they have very confidentially accepted the opening of 
conversations between experts with a view to finding the bases of this settle- 
ment. 

On the other hand, during his conversations with M. Bonnet on 
March 18 [17]? the Chancellor of the Exchequer recognised the necessity of 
new contacts in the event of the devalorisation of the dollar. 

The above considerations have led the French Government to think that 
it would be extremely desirable that there should be immediate conversations 
between the British, United States and French Governments on the one hand 
and the Central Banks on the other on the question of stabilisation of cur- 
rencies. I am therefore instructed to make this proposal to the British 
Government, and the French Ambassador at Washington has been instructed 
to submit it to the United States Government. 

Ends. 

Following is substance of my reply :— 

Begins— 

His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom apprehend that the 
French Government would agree that the study of the permanent inter- 
relations of monetary systems must await a satisfactory settlement of the 
political problems now pending, and the discussion at the World Economic 
Conference of the numerous inter-related economic and monetary problems 
which are about to be studied there. His Majesty’s Government believe that 
they are right in thinking that the French Government are more immediately 
concerned with the question of arrangements for checking fluctuations in the 
value of currencies pending the World Conference. As the French Govern- 
ment will appreciate, His Majesty’s Government have been making every 
endeavour to keep sterling for the time being relatively stable in terms of gold 
and they have for some time past been successful in limiting its fluctuations, 


2 On March 17 M. Bonnet, the French Minister of Finance, had conversations with the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and the President of the Board of Trade regarding war debts 
and the agenda of the World Economic Conference. 
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so that the immediate question, as it appears to His Majesty’s Government, 
is now concerned with the fluctuations in the exchange value of the dollar. 
His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom for their part would be 
ready to join in tripartite discussions of the character above envisaged 
between the Governments of France, the United States of America and this 
country, if the Government of the United States desired also to take that 
course, and a convenient and effective method of examination of the question 
in the limited time before the Conference meets could be found. His Majesty’s 
Government observe that the French Ambassador in Washington is sub- 
mitting this question for the examination of the United States Government 
and they hope to learn in due course what reply is received from that Govern- 
ment upon the subject. 
Ends. 


No. 557 


Sir R. Lindsay (Washington) to Sir F. Simon (Received May 20, 9.35 p.m.) 
No. 331 Telegraphic [C 4567/1/62] 


WASHINGTON, May 20, 1933, 1.46 p.m. 
My telegrams Nos. 323' and 327.2 
Secretary of State telephoned personally to me last night to say with 
reference to question I had put to him I should refer to the President. This 
marks the definite elimination of Secretary of State from the control of debt 
question and designation of Moley for that function. I therefore sent message 
this morning to the latter that I was at his or at President’s disposal at any 
moment. He has telephoned to say President has now received Prime 
Minister’s letter? and that on Monday‘ an appointment will be made for 
me either with the President or with himself. 


' No. 555. 2 Not printed. 3 See No. 548, note 1. 4 May 22. 


No. 558 


Sir R. Lindsay (Washington) to Sir F. Simon (Received May 23, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 335 Telegraphic [C 5114/1/62] 
WASHINGTON, May 22, 1933, 9.0 p.m. 

Following is a personal and confidential letter from the President to the 
Prime Minister dated May 22 in reply to letter of May 8.' Begins:— 

My dear Mr. Prime Minister; 

I have read with great care your gracious letter and also the personal 
message? handed to me by the Ambassador. You may be assured that I fully 
sympathise with your expression of views as to desirability of avoiding 
difficulties concerning debts at the beginning of the Economic Conference. 


t See No. 548, note 1. 
2 It has not been possible to trace this message in British archives. 
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I note with appreciation what you say of your understanding of views held 
by our Congress and by American people. 

As I told you when you were here, I am most anxious that the Conference 
begin in an atmosphere of mutual goodwill. To that end I am discussing the 
subject informally and privately with leaders of Congress. No doubt we shall 
find some way of meeting the situation in ample time before the opening of 
the Conference. I am finding a good deal of sentiment to the effect that 
if your Government is unable to pay the entire amount, it might find it 
possible to pay a part, perhaps in silver, as has been authorised by Congress.3 
This feeling is based on the thought that it would make it clear in both 
countries that there had not been a default. It avoids a debate on terminology. 
This is a mere suggestion, however, and is not intended to be a definite 
request. 

Another question, however, concerns me much more. I am disturbed 
lest the deliberations of the Conference be unduly affected by the desire of 
debtor Governments to bring about a new settlement of the debt question, 
even though this question does not form a part of the agenda. While we all 
recognise certain economic relationships between debts and a few of the 
subjects at issue, the major questions to be discussed at the Economic Con- 
ference, in my opinion, can be brought to a satisfactory and mutually 
advantageous determination at the Conference, without reference to debts 
at all, and without their settlement being made in any way dependent on a 
debt settlement. Hence, I am deeply pleased to note that you do not place 
a new debt settlement as a necessary prerequisite to a successful conclusion 
of the Conference. 

I hold to my policy of free debt discussions whenever the debtor Govern- 
ments desire them. It is obvious of course that such discussions must be held 
here in Washington with whatever representatives the British Government 
designates for that purpose. 

As to procedure, I note that your letter suggests an exchange of notes, but 
your personal message sent subsequent to the letter suggests that in your 
opinion it would be best not to wait for a formal request from you. I am 
inclined to the point of view that we can consider that the communications 
and conferences which I have had amount to representation of your views. 
I will have a clearer picture of Congressional situation by the end of this 
week and will cable you then. 

I am delighted that Disarmament Conference is moving forward on lines 
on which you and I are in such full accord. If things again get in a jam, be 
sure to let me know if you advise any action by me... .4 

My warm regards to you both. 

Very sincerely yours 
(Signed) Franxuin D. ROOSEVELT 


3 A section of the Farm Relief Bill, passed by the Senate on April 28, 1933, authorized 
the President to accept silver in payment of war debts during the following six months. See 
Congressional Record, vol. 77, part 4, p. 2600. 

+ A personal message to Miss MacDonald is here omitted. 
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No. 559 


Sir R. Lindsay (Washington) to Sir F. Stmon (Received May 23, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 334 Telegraphic [C 4621/1/62] 


WASHINGTON, May 22, 1933, 10.25 p.m. 


I called on Moley today and he handed to me a letter from the President 
to the Prime Minister text of which is in my immediately following telegram. 

Referring to question which I had put viz: whether United States Govern- 
ment were awaiting some offer with regard to debts from His Majesty’s 
Government, Moley said that the substance of the President’s letter was that 
there was nothing particular that His Majesty’s Government have to do at 
present. I therefore did not think it necessary to pursue the question of an 
offer (see your telegram No. 264).? | 

I observed that the President did not request any part payment of the 
forthcoming instalment, and asked what his plan was. Moley said that he 
could not commit the President as to details but that his present intention 
was to address a message to Congress in advance of June 15, declaring that 
failure to pay June instalment by His Majesty’s Government should be looked 
upon as a deferment and not as a default. He expected that the message 
would also contain a general statement of the views the President held on 
debts. I said it was important that His Majesty’s Government should not be 
asked to agree that a failure to pay was a deferment. He said he was familiar 
with the point and that that would be all right. I asked him whether he 
could say anything as to the reception which the message might be expected 
to have in Congress. He said the President was anticipating with fair con- 
fidence it would pass the latter all right. Congress would not be asked to take 
any affirmative action and it was quite improbable that they would pass any 
resolution in a sense contrary to the message. 

Referring to another point I said that though the Prime Minister had not 
expressly said that a new debt settlement was a pre-requisite to the success 
of the Conference, yet His Majesty’s Government did hold that the clearing 
up of debts and consequently of reparations was something that was 
urgently necessary. I also observed that the Governments that were put into 
default on June 15 might not be in a good temper to co-operate whole- 
heartedly in making the Conference itself a success. I did not specifically ask 
what the President’s intentions were as regards the French, but I rather 
inferred from Moley’s tone that the President was not planning necessarily to 
proceed on the same lines with regard to the French as with regard to His 
Majesty’s Government. He expressed himself with some impatience as to the 
difficulties of dealing with the French. 


' No. 558. These telegrams were despatched out of order. 
2 No. 554. 
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No. 560 


Sir F. Stmon to Sir R. Lindsay (Washington) 
No. 291 Telegraphic [C 5006/1/62] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, June 4, 1933, 5.0 p.m. 


Please deliver following personal letter to the President from the Prime 
Minister. Letter is dated June 4 and original is being forwarded by bag. 

Begins :— 

Dear Mr. President, 

With the approach of the 15th our papers and public are beginning to 
flutter about what is to happen on that day as to debt payment, and we have 
been giving the matter some thought. Great pressure has been put upon us 
to allay uncertainty by declaring our intentions, but we do not see how that 
could improve matters or help you. I should like to report to you, however, 
what is in the minds of my colleagues as I have found it on my return from 
Lossiemouth yesterday. 

There are three conceivable ways of meeting the situation on the 15th 
June. 

1. Cancellation, which does not seem to be a practical possibility. 

2. A postponement of payment pending the work of the International 
Conference, which I had hoped for; 

g. A token payment pending some final debt agreement. 

I am still convinced that the second method is by far and away the best 
and would be most helpful to both countries in their search for an amicable 
settlement of the whole question. 

The third proposal which has occupied a considerable part of our news- 
paper columns during the last few days has many drawbacks, most of which 
arise from the fact that by making the payment, this country will be deemed 
once again to have admitted obligations which it said in its Notes preceding 
the December payment it could not continue to fulfil. 

On this last point the following considerations will have to be noted: 


(1) The December payment was made without serious protest on the 
part of our public, because there was a general desire to recognise the 
difficulties of the American Administration. There was also a hope that 
before June some agreement regarding, at any rate, the June payment 
would be reached—an agreement which would admit that the whole 
matter was in suspense and that a continuing payment of instalments was 
not to be made, but that the debt itself should be dealt with and settled, the 
December payment and the June instalment being merged in the final 
terms of settlement. 

(ii) Public opinion here 1s not in a frame of mind to repeat in June what, 
under the above circumstances, it did in December. Even if the June 
payment was a token amounting to little more than a recognition of these 
continuing payments on the basis of old agreements and obligations, it 
would arouse an amount of hostility which would create a serious political 
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situation. We should have a repetition of the unhelpful criticisms that have 
been gathering in volume here for years. We should be told again with 
added vigour that these loans were made after America had entered the 
war, that, as a matter offact, they ought to be regarded as nothing more than 
the contribution that America made at the moment to the war effort, that, 
but for the pressure of war conditions, we should never have thought of 
taking upon our shoulders a debt which meant that we were being made 
responsible for financing not only ourselves but all our allies—a debt 
which we should have to pay irrespective of any income we might receive 
from Germany as reparations or from debtor allies. A renewed squabble 
on these lines would help nobody but do much harm. The subsequent 
debt arrangements which the United States made with other countries 
would also be raked up. 

It may be said that a general settlement is now under discussion which 
will take this inequality into consideration. That, however, does not alter 
the fact that, because we had to pay these very heavy transfers of indebted- 
ness during the past years, we have been crippled in our attempts to meet 
the world collapse, and that such big transfers as had to be made were one 
of the prime causes of the deterioration of prices. In short, for the sake of 
a nominal payment in June we shall be in danger of creating in this country 
a very serious deterioration in mutual confidence and in temper, which 
will have an unfortunate effect upon comprehensive debt negotiations, the 
International Economic Conference and, generally, upon international 
relations not only as between our two countries nor merely as concerns our 
immediate difficulties. 

(iii) That, however, is not all. If the June situation is handled in the 
way I am now discussing, it will compel us to consider Lausanne, because 
the House of Commons could hardly be got to agree to any payment by us 
without demanding that the Government should ask from its debtors some 
token payment in recognition of their indebtedness to us. Nothing is more 
certain than that these debtors will not pay us either a mark ora franc or any- 
thing else, and our position in principle will be that once again we accept 
the position of being the only debtor in these days who goes on paying 
these peculiar war debts. If we refuse to continue in that position, as 
Parliament will insist that we must, we shall have to put in our claims and 
cause our debtors either to recognise their indebtedness, in addition to, 
or as a variation of, their Lausanne obligations, or default. They are quite 
certain to take the latter course, and once again the inter-Governmental 
financial relations will be thrown into disorder and difficulty, with a new 
financial crisis following as a possibility. 

(iv) It is quite true that American public opinion is adverse to the idea 
of a simple moratorium in June, but our public opinion must also be 
considered, and unfortunately the Government has not only to face our 
public opinion but a serious international European situation. In deciding 
what action we are to take in June both of these facts must be taken into 
account by us. Our American creditors ought in fairness to face the whole 
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realities and not merely a part of them. Is the little substance in a token 
payment worth the reactions and consequences which must follow? Strive 
as we may to handle the problem as being one between the United States 
and ourselves only, we cannot do it. We shall be forced by the circum- 
stances into a European policy of default unless June 15 is to be got over 
without our having to do something which in one form or other raises the 
whole problem of existing inter-Government indebtedness. As I see it, the 
efforts we are making to move from the present evil state of things into a 
new relationship depend upon whether the situation which arises on the 
15th June is, or is not, to be held in suspense until we see some ending to 
the negotiations on the whole debt in which we are now actively engaged. 
That is the trend of thought here and I report it to you quite frankly. 
With my most sincere regards and best wishes, 
I am, 
Yours always sincerely, 
(Signed) J. Ramsay MAcDONALD 


No. 561 


Sir R. Lindsay (Washington) to Sir F. Simon (Received Fune 5, 9.30 a.m.) 
Nos. 364 and 365 Telegraphic [C 5002] 1/62] 


WASHINGTON, June 4, 1933, 11.39 p.m. 

1. I have been trying to see Moley who has been away. He made an 
appointment for yesterday but cancelled it as he had to see President again. 
This morning I was called to State Department where I saw him and Acting- 
Secretary of State Phillips. 

2. They told me that President was finding that situation in Congress and 
in the country had deteriorated very seriously. Moley admitted that 
President had anticipated that he would be able to send a message to 
Congress as indicated in my telegram No. 334.1 President now apprehended 
that if he sent such a message it would not be acquiesced in in silence. Con- 
gress had been pushed very hard lately and there was formidable revolt over 
payments to veterans. A message as contemplated would be likely to provoke 
discussion, not only in regard to debts but on many other contentious topics 
as well. The President felt compelled to abandon this idea. 

3. In these circumstances it became necessary to revert to an alternative 
idea mentioned in President’s letter of May 22 to Prime Minister,? namely, 
that of an interim part payment. They stated expressly and emphatically 
that they were unable themselves actually to suggest recourse to this idea. 
If it was to be taken up it must be taken up by His Majesty’s Government on 
their initiative. They went so far as to say that if any allegation was made 
that proposal had originated with United States Government the latter 
would have to disavow it. Meanwhile, however, in strictest secrecy they 
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could indicate the form and procedure best adopted in their view to meet the 
case and overcome the crisis of June 15. 

4. Their suggestion in further details is something as follows :— 

Congress would adjourn by June 10. After that and on or before June 15, 
an exchange of notes between United States Government and His Majesty’s 
Government would be effected by which the latter would offer and former 
would accept a part payment as method for overcoming crisis of June 15. 
It was thus urgent within the next few days to arrange terms of notes. They 
handed me confidentially memorandum now being hastily dictated and 
which embodied their suggestions as to the last [szc ? best] line on which 
British note might proceed. 

5. This document is contained in my telegram No. 366.3 

I have, however, made in it certain purely formal changes to bring it into 
form of a note. I must also mention that paragraph 3 is not in written part of 
document handed to me. They felt unable to commit this part of it to writing 
at all but gave it to me orally and I took it down then and there. 

6. With regard to question of amount of payment they said that President’s 
view was that it should not be ‘either ridiculous or burdensome’. One million 
dollars would be ridiculous. The President felt payment to be made ought 
to be ‘in two figures’. Later they made it even more clear that ten million 
dollars was figure aimed at. They said that payment would of course be 
accepted in paper dollars and not in gold. They also said that payment 
would be accepted in silver in accordance with recent resolution of Congress‘ 
and they even indicated some pleasure at the idea that we might pay in this 
manner. I said that lack of time seemed to preclude possibility of payment in 
silver. On this they could give me no definite message and I will make 
enquiries tomorrow. 

7. I reminded them of the limits placed on our payments to them by the 
existence of Lausanne Agreement and pointed out that what was asked for 
now for half a year was in excess of those limits. This they admitted but they 
pointed out that we could nevertheless by making this payment overcome 
crisis of June 15 and will [szc] enable the Economic Conference to proceed 
with its labours. 

8. I pointed out that instalment of December 15 1s also now in question 
and that if we were paying ten million dollars we might be expected to pay 
the same next December and so on ad infinitum. They said that we might put 
into our note a saving clause to the effect that payment should have reference 
only to present instalment and should not commit us as regards the future. 
Meanwhile, discussions on the whole debt question would be proceeding and 
it would be open to two Governments to make an arrangement on similar 
lines but with any changes which might be agreed upon for December if it 
should then appear necessary. 

g. I questioned constitutionality of the whole procedure now suggested. 
It seemed to me that we should be embarking with the Executive on agree- 
ments when decisions as to their validity was [sic] entirely within the province 

3 No. 562. 4 See No. 558, note 3. 
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of Congress. For us there would be the risk that Congress when it reassembled 
might accept the payments we had made in June and December, ignore any 
indemnity granted us by the President and declare us in default for any 
balance owing. Phillips had now left the room and Moley answering we [sic] 
expressed doubt as to its feasibility, and said he would like to consult Chief 
Justice. He was inclined to think that during adjournment of Congress 
President might exercise authority in the manner suggested. 

10. I personally believe my view on this constitutional point to be correct 
and that the President cannot by himself legally indemnify us. Point how- 
ever may be one in regard to which you may be indifferent. It can hardly 
arise acutely until Congress reassembles, which will most . . .5 be next 
January. By then whole question may have been settled on more practical 
and less legalistic lines. 

11. I asked if he was sure that Congress would adjourn by June 10 as he 
had stated. He naturally could not express any certitude and all he could say 
was that he would know by the end of a few days. 

12. I said that His Majesty’s Government might well be unwilling to 
plead poverty in the manner suggested. They had not done so last December 
and there was such a thing as proper pride in Governments. On this one 
[sic ? our] discussion was inconclusive. I imagine that if His Majesty’s 
Government chose to take up this scheme they could make a case on other 
and higher grounds. 

13. I asked what the President proposed to do with regard to the other 
debtor Powers. Moley said that it was impossible to speak to the French 
until they had paid their instalment, yet he also said that President had 
indicated that he might perhaps tell them of his present scheme. Moley felt 
that Italy and other debtors in good standing would have to be told. Case 
of Italy was easy because she could prove her inability to pay. I urged 
strongly that the other debtor Powers should be told of what the President 
was contemplating. It was a matter of extreme embarrassment to His 
Majesty’s Government to have to negotiate secretly and separately on a 
subject on which their other co-debtor associates are equally concerned. 
Moley said he would speak to the President about this. 

14. There are acrimonious things which I might have said about condition 
and circumstances which have brought us to the present stage of discussion 
about debts. I refrained from saying them thinking that if His Majesty’s 
Government feel able to pursue new line of action reproaches or hard words 
could only make things more difficult. 

If His Majesty’s Government are able to take up President’s new sugges- 
tion it would be necessary for you to send me not only draft of British note 
but also draft or sketch of what you would desire in the way of American 
reply. In regard to latter they gave me little indication of what they con- 
templated except that they would require debt negotiations to be held in 
Washington. 


S The text is here uncertain. 
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No. 562 


Str R. Lindsay (Washington) to Sir 7. Simon (Received Fune 5, 8.50 a.m.) 
No. 366 Telegraphic [C 5003/71/62] 


WASHINGTON, June 4, 1933, 11.40 p.m. 

My telegram No. 364.! 

Following is document referred to:— 

1. We? are aware that limitations proposed by Congress in joint resolution! 
authorising a moratorium set forth very clearly that it was the intention of 
Congress that debts owed by various nations to Government of the United 
States of America should not be ‘cancelled or reduced’. We understand that 
existing situation in America with reference not only to attitude of Congress 
but also to temper of country at large makes a revision of these limitations by 
Congress at this time impossible. Congress is about to adjourn and a recon- 
sideration of these limitations adopted as they were after considerable debate 
he says [stc] required long discussion by Congress which would easily extend far 
into the summer and possibly intensify the ultimate difficulties on both sides. 

2. The President declared last November‘ the principle that a debtor has 
at any time the right to come to his creditor to explain his inability to make 
a payment due, to set forth his immediate financial condition, to ask for 
adjustment of current payments and to request a re-examination of entire 
question of future schedule on [sic ? of ] methods of payments. This is still 
the exact position of United States Government. 

3. It is a fair interpretation of this position that it does not preclude the 
presentation of facts showing our immediate unavoidable position which 
would make necessary the adjustment of payments due. (At this point the 
note would state in as convincing a manner as possible the British case for 
reduction.) As we understand the situation we would not be precluded from 
making a part-payment in earnest and on account, of an amount to be 
applied in reducing total amount finally due, and we therefore suggest the 
part-payment of X dollars with a view to preserving the situation pending 
further discussion of the whole debt question. As regards this discussion we 
would request United States Government’s views as to time, place and 
method. 

4. This paragraph merely states that any agreement made with regard to 
future payments would have to be submitted to Congress; and because of 
adjournment at this time it will be impossible to present such agreement for 
ratification before next January. This renders possible an unhurried con- 
sideration of matter during the summer and early autumn. 


1 No. 561. 

2 i.e. His Majesty’s Government. 

3 The reference is to the resolution passed by the Senate on December 22, 1931. See 
Congressional Record, vol. 75, part 1, p. 1124. 

* See No. 521, note 2. 
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No. 563 


Sir R. Lindsay (Washington) to Sir F. Simon (Received June 8, 7.30 a.m.) 
No. 374 Telegraphic [C 5125/1/62] 
WASHINGTON, June 7, 1933, 8.35 p.m. 


Following is text of President’s reply to the Prime Minister’s letter of 
June 4.' Begins: 

Dear Prime Minister: 

I very greatly appreciate your frank and informative letter of June 4. 

It is particularly useful for me to know from you the limitations and 
difficulties imposed upon you by public and parliamentary opinion and the 
external and general European situation. I, too, have certain limitations 
upon my course of action, which, while they change somewhat from day to 
day, are quite definite and compelling. Perhaps it will clarify our course if I 
explain very briefly and concisely what these limitations are: 

1. As the head of a creditor country I am unable to take specific action 
with regard to a debtor until and unless a specific proposal has been made to 
me. I am going to consider in the light of our correspondence and conversa- 
tions that we are requested to consent to a deferment of the June 15 payments 
for the duration of the Conference. This I refer to in paragraph 3. 

2. I further understand that no proposal for the final disposition of the 
entire debt has been made and that you desire that opportunity be given 
to present the broader aspects this summer and autumn. In order to clarify 
matters I want to express here my agreement to hear such a presentation and 
to add that such a presentation should proceed here in Washington and that 
your Government may select the time for its beginning. 

3g. I am unable, not only because of action of Congress, but because of my 
plain constitutional limitations, to extend a moratorium on June 15 payment. 
Authority is Congressional. As I see the business now before Congress, 
adjournment will take place soon, probably before the 15th. A number of 
perplexing problems must be met by Congress before they can adjourn and 
the presence of these problems on their calendar makes it impossible to 
present to them any proposal concerning debts. 

4. I can acknowledge payments towards the principal or interest or both. 

5- I can acknowledge for my Government for the . . .2 any statement that 
your Government may make to me. 

6. I am authorised now, in the light of legislative and executive actions 
taken during the past few weeks, to accept any payments in silver, under the 
terms of legislation enacted by Congress. Further, it is my personal belief 
that I can accept payments in United States currency, because we ourselves 
have made American obligations payable in currency. 

I am truly desirous of contributing whatever I can to the clarification of 
the general economic situation in order that the momentous conference about 
to begin under your admirable chairmanship may succeed to the fullest 


! See No. 560. 2 The text is here uncertain. 
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degree. A great deal is at stake. I can assure you that I have seriously 
explored every possibility of action with regard to this debt and that the 
statement of fact I have made above is a true picture of the field of possi- 
bility. I am communicating this to you today in order that you may know 
how matters lie over here when you discuss the question with your Ministers 
on Friday.3 
With my warm regards, 
faithfully, 
(Signed) RoosEVELT 


3 June 9. 


No. 564 


Ser R. patted (Washington) to Sir F. Simon (Received June 9, 6.30 a.m.) 
Nos. 381 and 382 Telegraphic [C 5159/1/62] 


WASHINGTON, June 8, 1933, 10.29 p.m. 


1. I saw the President this afternoon. I said I wished to urge him once 
more to send a message to Congress recommending a moratorium and was it 
quite impossible for him to do this. He said a fortnight ago he had con- 
fidently expected to send such a message and had in his box a first draft 
which he had prepared. His letter to the Prime Minister and his messages 
to me through Moley had reflected this conviction. Since then however a 
very serious deterioration had taken place in the Congress situation and it 
was absolutely impossible now to send any such message. In the temper of 
Congress at this moment such action might provoke them to pass every kind 
of legislation, mischievous not only to the United States but even to the 
world in general. They would probably vote enormous payments to veterans 
and provide for funds for meeting them by making inflation (? measures). 
He could not possibly face such a risk as must . . .! this. He had even had to 
drop his message on tariffs. 

2. I said it seemed to me that His Majesty’s Government was now in the 
position of either having to make a full payment or having to default. He 
said there was a modus vivendi in between these two and we then proceeded to 
discuss the question of a part payment as foreshadowed to you in [my 
telegram No.] 364.2 

3. I said it seemed to me a prerequisite to this scheme that Congress 
should have adjourned before June 15. He said that this was not so at all 
and that it would not matter if Congress was still sitting at the moment when 
notes were exchanged. He contemplated that notes regarding a part pay- 
ment would become public immediately, but he did not contemplate himself 
sending them to Congress. He thought it likely that there might be some fiery 
speeches in Congress about the debt provoked by notes and possibly an 
attempt to pass a resolution on the subject. Ifa concurrent resolution were 
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passed, that would not, under recognised Congress procedure, be binding on 
the Administration and he would pay no attention to it. Ifa joint resolution 
were passed which would . . .3 him, he would not hesitate to veto it. I asked 
if this would not put him in great difficulties with Congress but he denied this. 

4. I said that by making a part payment in the manner suggested we would 
not be saved from being put legally into the position of having defaulted. 
He denied that there would be any default. He did not like the word and he 
would not allow it to be used in such a connexion. 

5. I asked for more precise information as to the nature of the notes sug- 
gested and as to the procedure. On this, he said, His Majesty’s Government 
might say anything they liked in their note. If they were unable or unwilling 
to plead poverty in support of their action in forwarding (? plea for)? a part 
payment, then they might perhaps urge the condition of exchanges, or any 
other reason that seemed good to them. Naturally the less contentious the 
British note was the better would it be and the less likely to raise difficulties. 
He said that he was quite indifferent as to whether payment proffered by 
His Majesty’s Government were stipulated as a payment towards capital, 
towards interest, or towards anything else. It might, he said, be offered with 
the stipulation that it should be counted in towards a final settlement, and 
he added that he knew perfectly well that that meant nothing at all. Note is 
of course an expression of our desire to undertake further negotiations towards 
a definite settlement and should ask when and where these negotiations 
should take place. In his answer he would, as stated in his letter to the Prime 
Minister of June 7,4 acknowledge receipt of the sum, putting on record the 
statement that His Majesty’s Government were making with their payment, 
and express his willingness to proceed to discussion in Washington in the 
course of this summer. 

6. I said that I did not see what His Majesty’s Government were likely to 
get by making any part payment now. Their legal position would at the best 
be a very ambiguous one and Congress would probably call them defaulters. 
Was it his intention, if His Majesty’s Government made no part payment 
now, to refuse to negotiate with them for a final debt settlement until the 
June instalment had been paid—in fact to adopt to us the attitude he has 
been adopting to the French? The President emphatically denied that he 
had any such intention, and said that he would negotiate anyhow. We 
should at least be a whole instalment in front of the French. He did attach 
a great deal of importance to a part payment on account now by His 
Majesty’s Government because it would exert a great influence on public 
opinion if they should do so and make the approach to negotiations (? during 
the)5 forthcoming summer far easier and still more so the acceptance of the 
result if any result ensued. To this he attached a good deal of importance. 

7. I asked him whether there could be any firm assurance that Congress 
would ever agree to any remission. Their resolution now on record® was 
quite categorical. The circumstances of the present moment, with a new 


3 The text is here uncertain. * See No. 563. 
5 The text is here uncertain. © See No. 562, note 3. 
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President just come into office, and elections as far off as they ever can be, 
were the most favourable that could ever exist. If nothing could be done 
now, what chance was there that anything could be done next January? His 
answer to this was that no such assurance could be given and no certitude 
could exist under the constitutional régime of the United States with which 
we are all familiar, but he was looking forward to the negotiations to take 
place in the autumn on the basis of the Warburg proposal. If during the 
coming summer and autumn he could get to (? agreement with)’ His 
Majesty’s Government he would next January be able to put it to Congress 
with all the weight of the Administration’s approval behind it and Congress 
would either have to take it or leave it. If in the meantime the economic 
situation had improved and depression was substantially removed it would 
be very reasonable to expect that Congress would accept such a solution. 

8. I said that if His Majesty’s Government were to pay ten million dollars 
now, there seemed to me to be a very considerable chance that they would 
have to pay the same again next December because Congress would not be 
sitting. He denied this absolutely, and said that payment contemplated for 
the present moment would not in any way commit His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to any definite payment next December. At that time at the worst the 
question would be open to negotiation again. If in the meantime a general 
settlement of debts had been reached, it would be open to him to say he 
regarded it as covering the December payment and so get over any possible 
difficulty of that month. 

g. I referred then to the figure of ten million dollars. The President knew 
the limits which were imposed on His Majesty’s Government by the Lausanne 
agreements. Ten million dollars would more than cover the utmost His 
Majesty’s Government could expect from the Lausanne situation in one year 
on paper and it would be extremely difficult for them to make a payment of 
that sum as covering what was due for six months only. Making it clear I 
was speaking without any authority, I said it might be easier for His Majesty’s 
Government to do something if only five million dollars were required 
instead of ten million dollars. To this his answer was that he had fixed on 
sum of ten million rather empirically and he was not disposed to dictate to 
His Majesty’s Government what they should offer. He himself did not much 
care whether it was ten or five. But he had had a very distinct object in view, 
viz. to strike public opinion and create a favourable impression by part pay- 
ment, he thought $10,000,000 would achieve this; but he did not honestly 
think any leader writer in a newspaper could possibly regard a payment of 
$5,000,000 as anything impressive or could write with any sort of enthusiasm 
about such a sum. 

10. I thanked the President for speaking to me so frankly and said I would 
report his language to you. I could not feel very sanguine of the results. It 
was more and more evident that Great Britain would get practically no 
payments from her debtors or from Germany, and here he was now asking 
us to pay $10,000,000 and the Warburg scheme, which he was looking upon 

7 The text is here uncertain. 
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as a basis of a final settlement, would require a payment of not less than 
$20,000,000 a year for many years. 

11. The whole conversation was carried on in the most friendly tone and 
the President, in spite of his labours, is extraordinarily fresh and vigorous. 
There was nothing vague or indefinite in what he said though there are 
plenty of contradictions. His answers came very crisply and decisively and 
without any hesitation at all, so much so that I could not help wondering 
sometimes if they were brilliant improvisations. Yet he was always so very 
much on the spot that I had no impression either that he was not fully 
conscious of what he was saying or that he would be likely to forget his words. 


| No. 565 
Sir F. Simon to Sir R. Lindsay (Washington) 
No. 296 Telegraphic [C 5159/1/62] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, June 9, 1933, 6.50 p.m. 


A very urgent telegram! is now on its way to you. Can you see President 
tonight? 
t See No. 566. 


No. 566 


Sir F. Simon to Sir R. Lindsay (Washington) 
No. 297 Telegraphic [C 5159/1/62] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, June 9, 1933, 7.0 p.m. 

Your telegrams Nos. 381 and 382.! 

Cabinet at meeting today considered situation as reported by you, and 
arrived at following conclusions: 

We cannot escape dilemma that we must either pay June instalment in 
full or involve ourselves in legal default. For reasons already repeated so 
often we cannot indefinitely continue payment of instalments without re- 
ceiving anything from our debtors and unyielding attitude of Congress gives 
no encouragement to hope that payment of June instalment would assist in 
final settlement or relieve us from any further half yearly instalments on 
existing basis. 

We have noted President’s suggestion as to a part or as we should prefer 
to say a token payment. It might be worth our while to make such a token 
payment if thereby we could secure a moral indemnity against default. 
President’s proposed procedure as reported in your paragraph 5 does not 
however go far enough. It is confined to three following declarations (a) he 
would acknowledge receipt (5) put on record His Majesty’s Government’s 
statement of reasons (c) express his willingness to negotiate at Washington 
for a final settlement. | 

Any payment now would involve us in considerable difficulties at home 
but we might be prepared to make a token payment of $5 million to be taken 
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into account together with the payment last December in the final settlement 
if the President could give us an assurance that in acknowledging this pay- 
ment he would state in addition to (a) (6) and (c) above (d) that in his 
opinion such payment was acceptable in the circumstances and (e) that in 
view of our having made it we ought not to be regarded as in default. As 
regards (d) you should point out that this is in reality asking no more than 
the President would anyhow have to say in effect in defending us against the 
charge of default as promised in your telegram under reference. 

In our note we should of course express our desire to enter as soon as 
possible on negotiations for a final settlement and would enquire when and 
where negotiations should take place. For your own information however 
we consider it essential that we should keep in touch with other Lausanne 
signatories before concluding any agreement. 

The payment could be made in silver if that is preferred. 

You should see the President again at once—today if possible—and ask 
whether the necessary assurance can be given, and if so in what terms. In the 
event of the Président giving the assurance desired, we would propose to show 
him terms of our formal note before it is sent. It is important that we receive 
reply at earliest moment as Chancellor must announce intentions of His 
Majesty’s Government in House of Commons on Tuesday.? 


2 June 13. 


No. 567 


Sir R. Lindsay (Washington) to Sir 7. Simon (Received June 10, 9.0 a.m.) 
Nos. 387 and 388 Telegraphic [C 5204/1/62] 
WASHINGTON, june 10, 1933, 1.18 a.m. 


1. I saw the President this evening. He was accompanied by Moley. 

2. In regard to amount he complained that he would have a hard enough 
fight to carry things off with a payment of ten million and His Majesty’s 
Government were making it far harder by only paying five. He wanted to 
create a good effect on public opinion and he was afraid His Majesty’s 
Government would lose by paying smaller sum. On the whole however he 
made surprisingly little objection to the reductions we propose. 

3. As to calling it a token payment he had no objection to your calling it 
so but he said that in America this phrase is connected with the idea of 
token coinage and has rather a derogatory sense. He might in acknowledging 
your note possibly use both expressions, viz. ‘token payment’ or ‘part pay- 
ment’. 

4. As to payment being taken into account in a final settlement he said 
that in his answer to you he would be prepared to go even further and to say 
something to the effect that all circumstances in connexion with all past 
payments would be taken into account by United States Government. 


! This telegram was drafted on June 9. 
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5. There was a good deal more difficulty over paragraphs (d) and (e) 
which you wish him to include in his reply. He did not pretend to be very 
enthusiastic over payment which His Majesty’s Government proposed to 
make but he undertook to make the most of it so long as he did not have to be 
drawn into anything in direct contradiction of resolution of Congress of 
December 23 [22], 1931.2, He could not make up his mind at once as to 
whether he would be able to say that it was ‘acceptable’ but he would try to 
find some phrase conveying the same idea. He thought that he would have 
no difficulty in saying that His Majesty’s Government ought not to be re- 
garded as being in default both [stc ? but] on this point and on other points 
he was not quite certain whether he would be able to put it in official note 
or whether he would have to confine himself to issuing it in some other form, 
for instance, in a White House statement. He felt that this was a matter which 
he must reflect over carefully and he did not feel able to commit himself 
definitely tonight. He promised to let me have tomorrow at about noon sub- 
stantially the terms of his suggested answer in which he would certainly do his 
best to meet your wishes and preserve standing of His Majesty’s Government. 

6. As regards payment in silver he said it might actually please some of 
Congress abstract politicians. And he would not say it was not open to His 
Majesty’s Government to pay in this manner. But he pointed out that it was 
in what he regarded as the interests of creditor countries that he had asked 
His Majesty’s Government for ten million dollars. His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had brought it down to five million. And he thought it would be an 
absurdity if they wished to reduce it still further. He would prefer that they 
should not. 

7. He said he would be very glad to see terms of His Majesty’s 
Government’s note as soon as possible. 

8. He told me he had now considerable hope that Congress would adjourn 
on Saturday night} and he would be very glad to have them out of the way 
before exchange of notes took place. He begged that all the present negotia- 
tions should be kept completely . . .4 in the meantime. 

2 See No. 562, note 3. 3 June ro. 4 The text is here uncertain. 


No. 568 


Sir R. Lindsay (Washington) to Stir F. Simon (Recetved June 10, 9.40 p.m.) 
No. 389 Telegraphic [C 5211/1/62] 
WASHINGTON, :June 10, 1933, 12.1 p.m, 
Following note received from State Department this morning dated 
June 9. Begins:— 
I am requested by Secretary of the Treasury to notify you that 75,950,000 


dollars interest 1s due and payable on June 15, 1933, on account of [the 
indebtedness of ] your Government to United States pursuant to debt agree- 
ment of June 19, 1923.! 
* This agreement of June 18/19, 1923 is printed in British and Foreign State Papers, vol. 126, 
PP. 307-17. 
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The debt agreement of June 19, 1923 requires 30 days advance notice in 
case your Government desires to make payment in obligations of United 
States issued since April 9 [6], 1917, but I am requested by Secretary of the 
Treasury to advise you that he will be glad to waive the requirement of 
go days advance notice if your Government wishes to pay in that manner.? 

Ends. 

This is a formal note sent in accordance with normal procedure adopted 
In past years with the sole variation that it volunteers the offer of the con- 
cession of payment in bonds. 

I presume your method of dealing with it will be to give your note offering 
a token payment the form of an answer to this note. 


2 This note is printed in Cmd. 4353 of 1933 and in Foreign Relations of the United States, 
1933, vol. 1, p. 838. 


No. 569 


Sir R. Lindsay (Washington) to Sir 7. Simon (Received June 10, 10.30 p.m.) 
No. 390 Telegraphic (C 5212/1/62] 
WASHINGTON, June I0, 1933, 1-52 p.m. 


1. In my telegram No. 387! written immediately after I had seen the 
President I said he had shown surprisingly little objection to reducing pay- 
ment from ten to five million dollars. 

2. On further thought I realised that there is nothing surprising in his 
ready acquiescence. He has probably argued as follows ‘here is the British 
Government asking me for a moral indemnity and I am willing for my own 
part to go as far towards giving it as constitutional conditions will allow. 
But to carry American opinion too they will have to pay some money which 
in my opinion should be ten million dollars. Now they ask that this be re- 
duced to five. The thing that matters is not the amount of cash but the effect 
it will produce. I do not care if I get five or ten. If they do not care whether 
they get a full effect or only half tt ts their funeral and not mine.’ 

3. May I put the same point in another way? After June 15 His Majesty’s 
Government will inevitably be technically in default. They will however be 
able to point to a moral indemnity received from the President. It will have 
great value if we can say that it was obtained for a sum of money named by 
the President and paid undiminished. But it will have lost immensely in 
value if it can be answered that payment was reduced by successful bargain- 
ing. We are dealing in moral and not cash values even though five million 
dollars are not lightly to be parted with. But what is the moral value of half 
a moral indemnity? 

4. If the fear that payment of ten million dollars now will commit you to 
some [st ? same] scale of payment in the future, see the President’s words in 


' No. 567. 
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paragraph 8 of my telegram No. 381.? Besides you can guard yourself against 
this by a phrase in your note. 

5. As regards payment in silver I can say definitely that it is not preferred 
and I see no advantage in adopting this method of paying. 


2 No. 564. 


No. 570 


Sir R. Lindsay (Washington) to Sir F. Simon (Received Fune 11, 12.30 a.m.) 
No. 394 Telegraphic [C 5213/1/62] 
WASHINGTON, June 10, 1933, 3.46 p.m. 

Following is atde-mémoire handed to the President last night (see my 
telegram No. 387).! 

Begins :— 

1. A token payment of five million dollars. 

2. To be taken into account, together with payment of last December, in 
final settlement. 

3. In acknowledging, could President, (a) acknowledge receipt, (5) put 
on record His Majesty’s Government’s statement of reasons etc., (c) express 
his willingness to negotiate and state time and place, (d) state that in his 
opinion such a payment was acceptable in the circumstances, (e) and that 
in view of our having made it we ought not to be regarded as in default? 

4. Could President communicate the terms in which he would give these 
assurances? 

5. His Majesty’s Government would send him terms of their formal note 
before it was sent in. 

Ends. 

For reply see my immediately following telegram.? 


! No. 567. 2 No. 571. 


No. 571 


Sir R. Lindsay (Washington) to Str 7. Simon (Received Fune 11, 12.45 a.m.) 
No. 395 Telegraphic [C 5214/1/62] 
WASHINGTON, June 10, 1933, 4.30 p.m. 

My immediately preceding telegram.' Following 1s atde-mémotre handed to 
me by Acting Secretary of State this morning. Begins :— 

As to (1), effect on public opinion in the United States of a payment of 
five million dollars on such a large instalment would be thoroughly bad. It 
would hurt rather than help in the calm consideration of any debt settlement. 
Word ‘token’ has no meaning in our country beyond a small worthless coin. 
Suggestion of a part payment is that it be a ‘payment on account’ and the 


1 No. 570. 
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people of this country will resent calling such a payment by anything but its 
true name. It would be best therefore to call it a ‘part payment’ or a “pay- 
ment on account’. Moreover, with option of payment in silver or in currency, 
part payment should be considerably larger than five million dollars. 

As to (2), if a debtor nation asks to present the whole debt question 
between it and a creditor nation, the very fact of such presentation opens up 
the whole debt question, including all payments, past, present and future. 

As to (3), (a), (5), (c), yes. (d) in view of the constitution and terms of 
the December 1931 resolution, the President is limited in this instance to the 
mere acknowledgment of such a part payment, and a promise to bring the 
part payment and reasons for deferment of remainder to Congress. It should 
be noted that Congress is adjourning at once, and that such information as it 
receives officially concerning the June 15 payment will not come to it before 
next January, when the entire subject matter, and such subsequent dis- 
cussions as we may have concerning the entire debt question, will also be 
received by Congress. 

(e) there is no reason, however, why the President cannot take his own 
interpretation to [sic] this failure to pay in full. He will state in his reply and 
in subsequent references to the transaction that he personally interprets pay- 
ment to have been deferred until a hearing of His Majesty’s Government’s 
representations regarding the entire debt. He will mention the circumstances 
that make it wise to raise no serious issues at the moment of the opening of 
the Economic Conference where the interests of fifty odd nations should not 
be endangered by a dispute between two great nations over a matter not 
related to the Conference. 

The President hopes that the communication to [sic ? from] His Mayjesty’s 
Government will avoid reference to contentious subjects such as Lausanne 
etc., considerations set forth above are all that are necessary to the imme- 
diate issue. Ends. 

My comment follows.” 

3 See No. 572. 


No. 572 


Sir R. Lindsay (Washington) to Sir 7. Simon (Received June 11, 5.0 a.m. ) 
No. 396 Telegraphic [C 5215/1/62] 
WASHINGTON, June 10, 1933, 8.40 p.m. 


1. Paragraph 1 first sentence’ powerfully reinforces the arguments in my 
telegram No. 390? of this morning which was sent off before the President’s 
aide-mémoire was received. He has clearly reflected, and this statement of his 
view is far more categorical than anything he said. 

2. His objection to the use of the phrase ‘token payment’ is also much 
stronger now. 


1 The reference appears to be to No. 571. 2 No. 569. 
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3. Paragraph 3, (d) and (e): upshot of this is that under his constitutional 
limitations he cannot in official reply use the phrases suggested by His 
Majesty’s Government. I argued at length with the Acting Secretary of State 
on this but was unable to move him, but [he] said he was referring again to 
President and he has now informed me President will be prepared to issue a 
statement (apart from the official note) that he does not regard part payment 
as default. 

4. Acting Secretary of State tells me that Congress will probably not be 
officially adjourned to-night but that an adjournment on Monday: can be 
confidently expected. 


3 June 12. 


No. 573 


Sir R. Lindsay.(Washington) to Sir 7. Simon (Recetved June 11, 5.45 a.m.) 
No. 397 Telegraphic [C 5216/1/62] 
WASHINGTON, June 10, 1933, 9.15 p.m. 

Local evening paper announces that the British Ambassador called at the 
White House last night and proposed unofficially on behalf of His Majesty’s 
Government, part payment of eight million dollars. It is stated that President 
is considering this and that official offer will be made if he intimates his 
willingness to accept. 

This must be a deliberate disclosure from the White House or the State 
Department. It may be a ballon d’essat or it may be an attempt to press His 
Majesty’s Government to improve on the offer of five millions. But I take it 
as indicating quite clearly that if His Majesty’s Government offer ten million 
dollars they would be quite at liberty to exercise the option of paying in 
silver. 


No. 574 


Ser F. Simon to Str R. Lindsay (Washington) 
No. 302! Telegraphic [C 5214/1/62] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, June 11, 1933, 6.45 p.m. 

1. In reply to the note handed to me by the State Department on June g? 
I am directed by my Government to make the following communication 
to you. 

2. It will be recalled that the general views of His Majesty’s Government 
on War Debts and on their relation to the present world difficultics were 
explained in the notes exchanged in November and December last.3 His 
Majesty’s Government at that time decided to make payment of the amount 


! Telegrams Nos. 301, 302, and 303 to Washington (Nos. 576, 574, and 575) were 
despatched out of order. 
_ 3 See No. 568. 3 See No. 513, note 2. 
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due on December 15, but they indicated clearly that this payment ‘was not 
to be regarded as a resumption of the annual payments contemplated by the 
existing agreement’ and they announced their intention of treating this pay- 
ment ‘as a capital payment of which account should be taken in any final 
settlement’. 

g. Finally, they pointed out that the procedure adopted ‘must obviously 
be exceptional and abnormal’ and they urged upon the United States 
Government ‘the importance of an early exchange of views with the object 
of concluding the proposed discussion before June 15 next in order to obviate 
the risk of a general breakdown of existing inter-Governmental agreements’. 

4. His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom adopted this pro- 
cedure because they recognised the peculiar position in which the then United 
States Administration was placed, and the impossibility of their undertaking 
any effective discussion of the problem at that time. His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment acted, however, on the understanding that a discussion would take 
place without delay, upon the provisions of the existing agreement in all its 
aspects, so as to arrive at a comprehensive and final settlement, and in the 
belief that payment on December 15 would greatly increase the prospects of 
a satisfactory approach to the whole question. 

5. Negotiations were accordingly started even before the new Administra- 
tion was inaugurated, and His Majesty’s Government in the United King- 
dom have been most anxious to pursue them as rapidly as possible. On the 
occasion of the Prime Minister’s visit to Washington the President and he+ 
made preliminary explorations as to the basis of a clearer understanding of 
the situation. For reasons not within the control of either Government, how- 
ever, it has not yet been possible to arrive at a definite conclusion of these 
negotiations. 

6. A speedy conclusion is, however, urgently needed. The treatment of 
inter-Governmental obligations must closely affect the solution of the 
problems with which the World Conference has to deal, because they cannot 
be separated from the influences which have brought the world to its present 
plight. For instance, it 1s generally agreed that one of the first and most 
essential of our aims should be to increase the general level of commodity 
prices. It may be recalled that after the Lausanne Conference there was a 
marked tendency for prices to rise, but that this tendency was reversed when 
prospects of a final settlement of inter-Governmental obligations receded, 
while the December payment was accompanied by a sharp fall in prices, 
which was felt in America at least as much as in Europe. Experience there- 
fore appears to show that the effect of these payments upon prices is very 
direct. 

7. In the opinion of His Majesty’s Government it is essential for the success 
of the Conference that the delegates should not be hampered and harassed 
by doubts about the possibility of a satisfactory settlement of War Debts. 
The payment of a further instalment of the Debt at this juncture would 
inevitably be judged to mean that no progress whatever had been made 

4 In the text handed to Mr. Phillips these words read: “The President and his advisers’. 
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towards such a settlement, and would therefore deal a damaging blow at the 
confidence of the delegates. 

8. In the circumstances and in view of their action last December His 
Majesty’s Government had hoped that the United States Government would 
have been able to accede to the request of His Majesty’s Government to 
postpone the payment of the June instalment pending the discussion of War 
Debts as a whole. Since, however, this does not appear to have been found 
possible His Majesty’s Government are obliged to decide upon their course 
of action. 

g. Such a decision must in any case be of an extremely difficult character 
and in considering it His Majesty’s Government have felt their deep responsi- 
bility not only to their own people but to the whole world which is awaiting 
the deliberations and recommendations of the Conference with the utmost 
anxiety. | 

10. The conclusion at which His Majesty’s Government have arrived 1s 
that payment of the June instalment could not be made at this juncture 
without gravely imperilling the success of the Conference, and involving 
widespread political consequences of the most serious character. In their 
view the instalment should be considered and discussed as part of the 
general subject of War Debts upon which they are anxious to resume con- 
versations as soon as they can be arranged. 

11, In the meantime, in order to make it perfectly clear that they do not 
regard the suspension of the June payment as in any way prejudicing the 
ultimate settlement, His Majesty’s Government propose to make an imme- 
diate payment of $5 million5 as an acknowledgment of the Debt pending a 
final settlement. If as they trust the Government of the United States is 
thereafter prepared to enter upon the formal negotiations for the ultimate 
settlement of the whole War Debt question, His Majesty’s Government 
would be glad to be informed of the time and place at which the United 
States Government would desire such negotiations to take place.® 


S In the text handed to Mr. Phillips the figure was $10 million. See No. 580. 
© In the text handed to Mr. Phillips these two words read: ‘be begun’. See No. 580. 


No. 575 


Sir F. Simon to Str R. Lindsay (Washington) 
No. 303 Telegraphic [C 5214/1/62] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, June 1, 1933, 7.0 p.m. 
My telegrams Nos. 301! and 302.2 
Subject to the assurances we want, we contemplate payment of five 
million in currency dollars and not to avail ourselves of option to pay in 
silver. 
3 No. 576. 2 No. 574< | 
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No. 576 


Sir F. Simon to Sir R. Lindsay (Washington) 
No. 301 Telegraphic [C 5214/1/62] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, June I1, 1933, 7-35 p.m. 


Position disclosed in your telegram [No.] 395! appears substantially less 
favourable than conversation with President reported in your telegram 
[No.] 3822 led us to expect. 

We feel strong objection to the constant use of the words ‘part payment’ or 
‘payment on account’ as they indicate an entirely different conception to that 
which the Cabinet had in mind. They were prepared to contemplate a token 
payment which would represent an acknowledgment of the legal obligation 
in the nature of a peppercorn. It would be difficult to justify this to public 
opinion here if figure were increased to $10 million which could not be 
regarded as other than a substantial payment. 

We would not of course insist on the use of the words ‘token payment’ if 
they give rise to difficulty in America, and if the President will avoid the use 
of the words ‘part payment’ or ‘payment on account’. What we would 
suggest is that we should use some such phrase as ‘a payment of X million 
dollars as an acknowledgment of the debt, pending a final settlement’. This 
was the expression used in the conversations at Washington in April and 
appears to meet the case. This is a point of drafting and agreement but a 
vital one from the point of view of presentation here. 

For our part we feel that the words after Conference in last sentence of 
paragraph (e) of your telegram [No.] 395 are open to strong exception. We 
much hope therefore that President will agree to omit these words, and will 
confine his reference to ‘the circumstances that make it wise to raise no 
serious issues at the moment of the opening of the Economic Conference’. 

All this shows that it is essential for us to see the exact text of the President’s 
proposed reply and particularly his proposed White House statement about 
default, as we must be certain that this is satisfactory before we send our 
official note. 

In regard to paragraph 3 of your telegram No. 3903 I must point out that 
we could not, on the showing of your telegram No. 3644 paragraph 3, use 
this line of argumentation, for the Americans have made it plain from the 
start that the proposal must ostensibly originate from us, and that they 
would repudiate any suggestion that it came from them in any way. 

As to your paragraph 2 of the same telegram we also have our public 
opinion to think of, and as explained above there would be a considerable 
difference in the implications here of five and ten million dollars respec- 
tively. Any possibility of a change in the figure at this stage would necessitate 
a further reference to the Cabinet, who only with great reluctance and con- 
siderable divergence of opinion agreed to the lower figure. I could not in 
any case, or with any hope of success, re-submit the higher figure for con- 


t No. 571. 2 No. 564. 3 No. 569. 4 No. 561. 
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sideration, even in silver which would work out at about eight million dollars 
—the ballon d’essat of the White House or State Department described in your 
telegram No. 3975—without having before me the exact text of the official 
reply to our note and of the ‘moral indemnity’ now contemplated by the 
President in the form of a statement from the White House. And even so I 
should have to be sure that the terms of such an indemnity would be, in your 
opinion, substantially affected by the difference between five and eight 
millions. So far as we can judge here the effect in the United States of 
America at either figure cannot possibly be anything but unfavourable. Do 
you differ from this view? 

We should like the President to make a contemporary declaration that he 
personally did not regard the United States of America as in the presence 
of any default. We cannot put ourselves in the position of both making a 
payment and of being regarded as defaulters. The Cabinet will not agree to 
any payment unless we can thereby obtain some quite specific and authorita- 
tive moral indemnity from the President. They would be very unlikely to 
agree to any increase of payment beyond five millions unless they were 
convinced that such an increase was necessary in order to obtain the in- 
demnity required. 

My immediately following telegram® gives draft of our Note which we 
should be glad if you would show to President. It has been drafted in as non- 
contentious manner as possible but we will of course consider any suggestions 
that President may desire to offer. 

As already intimated Chancellor will have to state position on Tuesday.’ 
It is therefore most important that notes should have been exchanged and 
White House statement made before then. A very early reply is desirable 
in case the Cabinet have to meet again on Monday evening. 


5 No. 573. 6 No. 574. 7 June 13. 


No. 577 


Sir R. Lindsay (Washington) to Sir 7. Simon (Received June 12, 1.15 p.m.) 
Nos. 398 and 399 Telegraphic [C 5255/1/62] 
WASHINGTON, June 12, 1933, 3-57 4.m. 

Your telegram No. 3or.! 

1. I am sorry I have been unable to see the President as he has a meeting 
of Congress leaders which will last most of the night. He would have seen 
me before they met but unfortunately your telegram could not be decyphered 
in time. He sent Acting Secretary of State to see me at the Embassy tonight. 

2. Before reporting conversation I will give the opinion I formed when I 
read your telegram under reply on points on which you ask my own view. 
I thought, as I have suggested, that ten would have a far greater effect than 
five—indeed more than double. This is purely a matter of psychology. Ten 
is what I might call a far more distinguished figure and in this country 

t No. 576. 
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His Majesty’s Government is expected to behave with distinction although 
I know it naturally makes people in England angry when distinguished 
behaviour entails additional payments of cash. But I also thought that to 
President’s mind there would be little difference between two figures and 
that he would not be affected by any prospect of increase. 

g. I return to conversation with Acting Secretary of State. On the question 
of ‘part payment’ ‘token payment’ or ‘payment as acknowledgment’ he said 
President greatly preferred the first for the very reasons which make His 
Majesty’s Government dislike it, but thought President might agree to avoid 
it as requested. He said press and public would always call it part payment 
anyhow. 

4. He expected there would be no difficulty about excise of the words you 
objected to in my telegram No. 395? paragraph (e). 

5. I asked for text of proposed reply and of White House statement. 
Phillips thought the President would be willing to communicate them. [ laid 
emphasis on point that statement should be issued simultaneously with note. 

6. On terms of statement I gave him phrase mentioned by you viz. that 
the President did not regard United States as in the presence of any default. 
He at once said he did not believe the President could possibly agree to this 
form of words. It was not true and President’s constitutional difficulties 
would be too great. I said with warmth that it was up to the President to 
defend us. We could not by our own efforts save ourselves from default, 
except by paying June instalment and being prepared to pay also in 
December. That was unconscionable. United States Government had ex- 
pressed quite lively sympathy with our position and had admitted our right 
to approach them. We had stated our case and now the President refused 
to take any step to alleviate our legal situation. We had the nght to call on 
him to make the statement you wish. 

7. Phillips said we should have (? negotiated)3 a settlement by next 
December but I answered that that prospect had been held out to us last 
December and had not materialized. It could delude [us] no longer. 

8. I gave him words you used, that we cannot both pay and be defaulters 
and that Cabinet will not agree to any payment without specific and authori- 
tative moral indemnity. 

g. Phillips said that difficulties with Congress were most acute. It had 
been expected confidently that they would have adjourned by now but 
yesterday‘ a tactical error had been committed by Administration and had 
made situation far worse. There were now several groups that wanted to 
prolong session. To address them on debt would provoke every sort of 
danger, to Economic Conference, to debts, and even to financial stability of 
United States. I said we had the utmost sympathy with the grave difficulties 
of United States but with every desire to be . . .5 I could not see that they 
constituted any reason for putting into default an (? honest)’ Government 
when it had been admitted that its situation merited consideration. 


2 No. 571. 3 The text is here uncertain. 
4 i.e. June to. 5 The text is here uncertain. 
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10. I then gave him text of our note and when he found that we only 
proposed 5,000,000 he expressed liveliest regret and expatiated on effect of 
higher sum on public opinion. I said I had had the impression very clearly 
that President did not much care. He said that on the contrary in talking 
with himself President had expressed clear disappointment at His Majesty’s 
Goverment’s desire to pay smaller sum and had said that this would greatly 
increase his difficulties. After discussion I then took it on myself to say that 
if President could give us an adequate moral indemnity you might ask the 
Cabinet to increase the payment. 

11. In discussing indemnity the word ‘any’ was the point of great difficulty. 
I insisted strongly on it. I should be glad to learn from you by telephone 
tomorrow if I should continue so to insist. I rather doubt if we shall get it 
at any price. It is too flatly in contradiction with Congress resolution of 
December 1931. 

12. Phillips took notes throughout and has your message quite straight. 
I urged him strongly to give me answers and texts tomorrow morning. I 
shall telephone immediately. 

13. There is no doubt that situation in Congress is very acute and it is 
quite possible that discontented elements may take the bit between their 
teeth and prevent adjournment for a few days at least. I have made it clear 
that His Majesty’s Government must address the House on Tuesday.® It 
seems to me possible that if by then adjournment has not taken place 
President might prefer to pitch debts question at them and relieve himself. 

14. This, however, is pure speculation. I cannot estimate in what terms 
he would address them; but it would seem certain that their reply would be 
unfavourable. 

6 June 13. 


No. 578 
Sir R. Lindsay (Washington) to Sir 7. Stmon (Received June 13, 12.20 a.m.) 
No. 402 Telegraphic [C 5265/1/62] 
WASHINGTON, June 12, 1933, 5-4 p.m. 

My two immediately preceding telegrams.' 

1. The President sent Note and statement to me by hand of Moley, who 
was charged to make a last and urgent appeal to you in regard to the figure. 
The President is sure that public opinion here will strongly resent acceptance 
of so small a sum as five millions and that the effect in Congress which may 
well be in session still tomorrow is to be feared. It was made clear that if 
ten millions were offered, payment in silver would be pegardes as natural 
and unexceptionable. 

2. Please let me know by telephone tomorrow morning the final decision 
as to the sum. 

t Not printed. These telegrams contained the texts of the United States note and state- 


ment which, with the final figure inserted and some verbal alterations, are printed as 
enclosures 2 and 3 in No. 581. 
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No. 579 


Str 7. Stmon to Sir R. Lindsay (Washington) 
Unnumbered. Telegraphic: by telephone [C 5255/1/62] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, June 12, 1933, 6.10 p.m. 
Cabinet view on point raised in section 11 of your telegrams Nos. 398 and 
399! is that if suppression of word ‘any’ would ease situation you should not 
insist on its retention. This view is based upon assumption that word ‘any’ 
is that appearing in phrase ‘in the presence of any default’ in section 6 of your 
telegrams. 
1 No. 577. 


No. 580 


Sir F. Simon to Sir R. Lindsay (Washington) 
No. 305 Telegraphic [C 5265/1/62] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, June 13, 1933, 11.20 a.m. 

Your telegrams [Nos.] 400,' 401' and 402.? 

1. We agree. In paragraph 11 of our note contained in my telegram 
No. 3023 substitute ‘ten million dollars’ for ‘five million dollars’, and for last 
two words ‘take place’ substitute ‘be begun’. Accordingly in Nos. 400 and 
401 the blank will be filled up by mentioning ten million dollars. We note 
suggestion of payment in silver and propose to follow this course but shall 
make no mention of it in our announcement today. 

We should be glad to hear as soon as possible that we shall be in order in 
tendering 20 million ozs silver as payment of $10 million.‘ 

2. Chancellor of the Exchequer has to speak on the subject of war debts 
in House of Commons this afternoon and must therefore announce the agree- 
ment reached and make public the three documents. Please ask President 
urgently to agree that three documents shall be released at noon today 
Washington time. This will enable Mr. Chamberlain to make Parliamentary 
statement at six.5 

3. I wish to express to you the warm thanks of the Government for your 
skilful handling of this anxious matter. We entirely confirm President’s view 
that the World Economic Conference is thus beginning under most favour- 
able auspices.® 


t Not printed. See No. 578, note 1. 

2 No. 578. 

3 No. 574. 

¢ Sir R. Lindsay telegraphed on June 13 that the tendering of silver would be in order. 
5 Mr. Chamberlain did not make his statement in the House of Commons until June 14 


when the documents were finally released. See Parl. Deb., 5th ser., H. of C., vol. 279, 
cols. 283-8. 


© See No. 581, enclosure 3. 
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No. 581 


Str R. Lindsay (Washington) to Str F. Simon (Received Fune 26) 
No. 887 [C 5727/1/62] 
WASHINGTON, June 14, 1933 
His Majesty’s Ambassador at Washington presents his compliments to 
His Mayjesty’s Principal Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, and, with 
reference to Washington telegrams Nos. 408 and 409,' has the honour to 
transmit to him copies of the notes of June 13 and 14 exchanged with the 
United States Department of State and the statement by the President of 
June 14, regarding the payment of war debts.? 
! Not printed. 
2 These three documents are printed in Cmd. 4353 of 1933. 


ENCLOSURE 1 IN No. 581 
Sir R. Lindsay to the Acting Secretary of State 


[Not printed. This note of June 13 followed the text printed as 
No. 574, with the three alterations noted in No. 574, footnotes 
4, 5 and 6.] 


ENCLOSURE 2 IN No. 581 
The Acting Secretary of State to Sir R. Lindsay 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, WASHINGTON, June 14, 1933 
Excellency: 

In reply to the note handed to me by Your Excellency on the 13th instant, 
I am directed by the President to make the following reply: 

The President understands that His Majesty’s Government have concluded 
that payment of the June fifteenth installment ‘could not be made at this 
juncture without gravely imperilling the success of the Conference and in- 
volving widespread political consequences of a most serious character’. He 
notes also that accompanying this communication is a payment of ten million 
dollars ‘as an acknowledgment of the debt pending a final settlement’, and 
notes the characterization of the circumstances with which the British 
Government accompanies this payment, although he by no means concedes 
some of the statements concerning the world wide economic cause and effect 
contained in His Majesty’s Government’s communication, especially in so 
far as they affect the Economic Conference. 

The President points out to His Majesty’s Government the well known 
fact that it is not within his discretion to reduce or cancel the existing debt 
owed to the United States, nor is it within his power as President to alter the 
schedule of debt payments contained in the existing settlement. Such power 
rests with the Congress. 

He notes likewise the suggestion of His Majesty’s Government that they 
desire to make further representations concerning the entire question of the 
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debt, and that His Majesty’s Government requests that a time and place be 
indicated where such representations can be made to the President or the 
appropriate representative of the Executive. The President suggests that His 
Majesty’s Government provide for such representations to be made in 
Washington as soon as convenient. 
Any results of such a discussion of the debt question can be submitted for 
the information or the consideration of the Congress when it next meets.! 
Accept, &c., 
WILLIAM PHILLIPS 
Acting Secretary of State 


' This document is printed in Foreign Relations of the United States, 1933, vol. 1, p. 842. 


ENCLOSURE 3 IN No. 581 


Statement by President Roosevelt 


WASHINGTON, June 14, 1933 

The British Government has today announced a payment to the United 
States of ten million dollars with a note indicating that this payment is to be 
considered ‘as an acknowledgment of the debt pending a final settlement’. 
It has in its accompanying note pointed out circumstances that have induced 
it to take this action. 

Such payment does not of course in any sense prejudice the freedom of 
either Government in any subsequent discussion of the entire debt question 
which will take account of this and other debt payments. I announced in 
November, 1932, a policy to the effect that adebtor may at any time approach - 
a creditor with representations concerning the debt and to ask for readjust- 
ment of the debt or its terms of payment. Under such circumstances the 
debtor Government makes such representations as it deems of importance 
with respect to the desirability of any readjustment in the terms already 
agreed upon. The British Government availed itself of this principle following 
the payment of the December fifteenth payment and I had informal discus- 
sions concerning the debt with the British Ambassador even before my 
inauguration. On the occasion of the visit of the Prime Minister of Great 
Britain in April further exploration of the subject was made by us and addi- 
tional discussions were held by the experts of the two Governments. Time 
and circumstances would not permit any definitive conclusions in these dis- 
cussions because at the moment both Governments were vitally concerned in 
making preparation for the World Monetary and Economic Conference in 
London. It seems the part of fairness and wisdom to postpone formal 
representations on the debt subject until later. Meanwhile, the World 
Economic Conference is beginning under favorable auspices and it 1s vitally 
necessary that during the opening days of the Conference difficult and 
possibly protracted discussion of the debt be avoided. 

In a spirit of cooperation I have as Executive noted the representations 
of the British Government with respect to the payment of the June fifteenth 
installment inasmuch as the payment made is accompanied by a clear 
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acknowledgment of the debt itself. In view of those representations and of 
the payment I have no personal hesitation in saying that I do not charac- 
terize the resultant situation as a default. 

Beyond this the law and the Constitution do not permit me to go. The 
American public understands clearly that the settlement under which these 
debts are now being paid was made under the authority of Congress and that 
Congress alone has the right to alter the amount and method of payment of 
this debt. Further than this, the Congress in December, 1931, in approving 
the moratorium in June of that year, specifically set forth that the debt should 
not be cancelled or reduced. 

Under my constitutional power, and in accordance with the terms of the 
policy which I have set forth, I can entertain representations of the British 
Government concerning the entire debt settlement and the British Govern- 
ment has requested that such opportunity be afforded. I have, therefore, 
suggested to them that such representations be made in Washington as soon 
as convenient. As a matter of information to the American public, I want to 
make it clear that the Economic Conference now being held in London does 
not include in its program any consideration of the debts owed by various 
Governments to the United States. The American delegates have been 
instructed not to discuss debts with the representatives of any of the debtor 
Governments. This is in accordance with the further principle that I have 
felt important, that the debts be considered on their merits and separate from 
other international economic questions. 

I have further informed the British Government that such representations 
and suggestions as may be made to me by the British representatives when 
they discuss the problem in Washington will be submitted to the Congress 
for information and consideration when the Congress next meets. 


No. 582 
Sir F. Stmon to Sir R. Lindsay (Washington) 
No. 317 Telegraphic [C 5417/1/62] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, June 15, 1933, 12.0 noon 


The Prime Minister wishes you to convey to the President his heartiest 
thanks, admiration and good wishes. 
This is a personal message to the President and not for publication. 


No. 583 
Sir R. Vansittart® to Sir R. Lindsay (Washington) 
No. 351 Telegraphic [C 6907/1/62] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, August 3, 1933, 4.10 p.m. 
War Debt. 
You will recall that in his note of June 14? (paper 3 in Command Paper 


™ See No. 254, note 1. 2 Enclosure 2 in No. 581. 
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4353) the President suggested that His Majesty’s Government should provide 
for further representations to be made in Washington as soon as convenient. 

Please seek an early interview with the President and inform him that 
His Majesty’s Government wish to enquire whether it would be convenient 
to the President if they instructed Sir F. Leith-Ross to proceed to Washington 
at the beginning of October for the purpose of preliminary discussions. 


No. 584 


Mr. Osborne (Washington) to Sir R. Vansitiart 
(Recewed August 16, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 474 Telegraphic [C 7271/1/62] 
WASHINGTON, August 15, 1933, 3-50 p.m. 
Your telegram No. 353.! 
I have at last obtained reply to the effect that early October is acceptable 
but that exact date will have to be fixed later. 


1 Not printed. This telegram asked for a reply to No. 583. 


No. 585 


Sir 7. Simon to Mr. Osborne (Washington) 
No. 384 Telegraphic [C 7963/1/62] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, September 7, 1933, 5.0 p.m. 

War Debt negotiations. 

We are anxious not to delay matters and would accordingly propose that 
Sir F. Leith-Ross should travel by ‘Majestic’ leaving September 27. This 
would presumably make it possible for talks to begin in Washington on 
October 5. 

Please enquire whether this date would be convenient to United States 
Government and at the same time try to ascertain who will be appointed to 
conduct the negotiations from the American side.! 

t Mr. Osborne replied on September 18 that the date proposed for the opening of talks 


was entirely agreeable to the President. Sir F. Leith-Ross arrived in Washington on 
October 3. 


No. 586 


Sir F. Stmon to Lord Tyrrell (Pars) 
No. 1554 [C 8366/1/62] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, September 22, 1933 
My Lord, 
I transmit to Your Lordship herewith copy of a record made by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer of a conversation which he had in London on 
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the 27th July last with M. Bonnet, the French Minister of Finance, on the 
subject of war debts. 

2. As you are no doubt aware, negotiations are to be reopened in the 
immediate future in Washington between the Government of the United 
States and His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom for a revision 
of the war debt settlement of 1923. I request, therefore, that you will seek 
an early interview, preferably with M. Daladier, in order to enquire the views 
of the French Government on the war debt question. You should refer in 
this connexion to the conversation between the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and M. Bonnet on the 27th July last, and you should seek confirmation that 
the views expressed on that occasion by M. Bonnet are shared by the French 
Government. You should emphasise that the sort of settlement discussed 
with M. Bonnet constitutes the nearest approach to the Lausanne terms 
which is likely to be obtainable. 

Iam, &c., 
Joun Smon 


ENCLOsuRE IN No. 586 


Memorandum of a Conversation between the Chancellor and M. Bonnet on 
War Debts, July 27, 1933 


The Chancellor said that it seemed likely that we should have to resume 
negotiations with the United States about war debts in the autumn and that 
we should be pressed to conclude a definite agreement. He asked M. Bonnet 
how that would be regarded by the French Government. 

M. Bonnet replied that 1t would depend on the figures. 

The Chancellor said that he hoped that we could get an agreement which 
would provide for a three years’ moratorium and then scale down our 
annuity to something comparable with the token payment which we made 
last June. 

M. Bonnet said that if we could get some settlement of that kind, he 
thought that we would be right to close with it. 

The Chancellor then said that he thought that if such an arrangement 
was made with us the Americans would probably be prepared to offer 
France similar terms provided they paid up the instalment due last December 
and made some similar payment to that which we made in June. Would the 
French Government accept this? 

M. Bonnet said that of course a large section of their Parliament felt that 
they should pay nothing more than what they received from reparations, but 
in view of the political importance of getting a settlement with America, he 
himself would favour accepting an offer of the kind suggested if it could be 
obtained. | 

The Chancellor said that this would of course raise the question of our war 
debt claims on Europe. If we had to pay America we should be compelled 
to ask for similar payments from Europe. Also, he thought it well to state 
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clearly that, if France paid America, we should expect her to make similar 
payments to us. 

M. Bonnet asked whether this meant that France would have to make a 
proportionate payment in respect of her war debt to Great Britain on the 
same basis as any settlement she made with America. 

The Chancellor said this was what he had in mind. 

M. Bonnet said that he did not object to this. The French Parliament felt 
very strongly that America had encouraged Germany to default and, there- 
fore, had no moral right to claim payment from France. They had not the 
same feeling against Great Britain. 

The Chancellor then said that he supposed it would raise the question 
whether we could turn the contingent liability of Germany under the 
Lausanne Agreement into a definite liability, perhaps, of a smaller amount. 

M. Bonnet replied that the question was whether any payment could be 
got out of the present German Government. 


No. 587 


Str 7. Stmon to Sir R. Graham (Rome) 
No. 804 [C 8366/1/62] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, September 22, 1933 
Sir, 

As you will be aware, negotiations are to be reopened at Washington in the 
immediate future between His Majesty’s Government in the United King- 
dom and the United States Government for a revision of the war debt settle- 
ment between the two countries. I request that you will seek an early 
interview, either with Signor Mussolini himself or with Senator Jung,’ in 
order to make to them a communication on the following lines :— 

2. His Majesty’s Government contemplate a very early resumption of 
negotiations with the Government of the United States for a revision of the 
war debt settlement; they anticipate that they may be pressed to conclude a 
definite agreement; and their intention is to negotiate for a settlement on the 
basis of payments comparable to the token payment made last June, with, if 
possible, a three years’ moratorium. They are not at present in a position to 
indicate more closely the course which they anticipate the negotiations may 
take. They would nevertheless be glad to learn whether the Italian Govern- 
ment are in general agreement with the policy of seeking a firm settlement 
with the United States, and whether they would be prepared for their part 
to contemplate entering into a similar agreement with the United States, 
provided, of course, that the figures were satisfactory. 

3. Your Excellency should add that with regard to war debts generally the 
policy of His Majesty’s Government remains the same as it has been, namely, 
that they would not ask their debtors, including Germany, to pay more in the 


1 Italian Minister of Finance. 
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aggregate than they themselves paid to the United States. On the other 
hand, they feel sure that none of their own debtors would desire to make a 
distinction unfavourable to this country between debts owed to His Majesty’s 
Government and debts owed to the United States Government. 
Iam, &c., 
Joun SIMON 


No. 588 


Mr. Osborne (Washington) to Sir F. Simon (Received September 25, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 512 Telegraphic [C 8451/1/62] 


WASHINGTON, September 24, 1933, 1.15 p.m. 


I have heard nothing more about who is to conduct debt negotiations on 
this side.' Matter has received little attention in the press hitherto, possibly 
at Administration’s request. President, officials and public are fully pre- 
occupied with present rather critical phase of recovery campaign. Situation 
changes from day to day and developments are quite unpredictable, but 
general outlook is anything but reassuring. 

In these circumstances prospects of a satisfactory outcome are hardly 
favourable. I believe there is a general realisation that drastic revision or 
default are [stc] inevitable, but in present mood of the country and in face of 
increasing demand for Federal relief for every sort of purpose it would require 
enormous courage on the part of the President to take the initiative in what 
would be represented as transferring a just European debt to American 
taxpayer. And even if he did he might well be repudiated by Congress. He 
appears already to be facing two battles with Congress, a major one over 
inflation (unless he has been driven to this before January) and a minor one 
over patronage. His prospects of imposing a settlement satisfactory to us on 
Congress seem therefore doubtful. 

Congress itself when it meets will probably be under every kind of pressure 
by local interests for further dangerous experiments and relief measures unless 
by then situation has considerably cleared, conditions are materially im- 
proved and recovery is reasonably assured. There therefore seems little 
prospect of it having the courage to reverse anti-revision resolution of last 
Congress unless conceivably the financial situation is such that bait of a lump 
sum js irresistible. Only really hopeful feature is the enhanced nuisance 
value of the problem. Almost all responsible people here would be vastly 
relieved to see it finally disposed of, though they still, for motives of political 
self-preservation, lack the courage to face and proclaim facts. It may be that 
another token payment or alternative temporizing expedient would be good 
policy in the hope that general embarrassment and realisation of the ulti- 
mately inevitable may grow and that if conditions become less difficult here 
the courage and realism necessary for a final solution may emerge. 


! Mr. Osborne telegraphed on September 28 that Mr. Acheson, the Under-Secretary for 
the Treasury, would be in charge of the negotiations. 
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No. 589 


Ser R. Graham (Rome) to Sir 7. Simon (Received September 28, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 279 Telegraphic [C 8522/1/62] 


ROME, September 27, 1933, 8.50 p.m. 

Your despatch No. 804.! 

I made communication to Signor Mussolini this evening. He thanked me 
and on point 1 said that he thought Italian Government would be in general 
agreement, but he reserved a definite answer until he had consulted with 
Signor Jung. On point 2 he regarded attitude of His Majesty’s Government 
as perfectly natural and agreed with it.? 

t No. 587. 

2 This telegram was repeated to Washington and Paris by the Foreign Office on Sep- 
tember 28. 


No. 590 


Str R, Lindsay (Washington) to Sir V. Wellesley 
(Received October 13, 9.30 a.m.) 


No. 549 Telegraphic [C 8955/1/62] 
WASHINGTON, October 12, 1933, 5.15 p.m. 


Following is text referred to in my immediately preceding telegram. 

British Government desire to arrive at a definite agreement for settlement 
of their war debt. They will expect the President to give his definite approval 
to agreement by signing it or by promising in writing to recommend it to 
Congress. 

The agreement could be reached on either of two alternative bases: 

A. Repayment by accumulating sinking fund. (1) Original capital ad- 
vances (dollars 4,277,000,000) to be scaled down by interest included in 
advances (dollars 231,000,000) and by aggregate payments already made 
(dollars 1,786,000,000) leaving amount due dollars 2,260,000,000. 

(2) British Government to pay sinking annuity sufficient when invested 
in United States securities at 3} per cent. to accumulate to this amount in 
fifty years. 

B. Repayment by equal annuities. (1) The debt to be scaled down as 
above, and also by excluding expenditure on munitions of war (dollars 
1,536,000,000—see report of World War Debt Commission, page 298) 
leaving balance of dollars 724,000,000. 

(2) British Government to pay annuity to United States Treasury to 
redeem this by equal annual instalments over fifty years. In either case the 
agreement should comprise provision under which (a) the annual payments 


t See No. 444, note 1. 

2 Not printed. This telegram of October 12 reported that Sir F. Leith-Ross, at an inter- 
view on October 11, had handed to Mr. Acheson for his personal use an atde-mémoire on the 
war debts question. Mr. Acheson had informed Sir F. Leith-Ross that President Roosevelt 
was Critical of the proposals. 
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by Great Britain should not commence for three years, and (5) the British 
Government should be entitled to any more favourable settlement reached 
between America and other principal Debtor Powers and to ask for a re- 
adjustment of settlement after a reasonable period of years if in fact the other 
Debtor Powers have not made proportionate payment. 


No. 591 


Sir V. Wellesley to Sir R. Lindsay (Washington) 
No. 426 Telegraphic [C 8876/1/62] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, October 12, 1933, 6.0 p.m. 

My telegram No. 417.! 

M. Daladier informed Lord Tyrrell on October 9 that he could give him 
no binding answer as to the French attitude before consulting his Cabinet. 
This he proposed to do without delay. 

Meanwhile he said that he personally shared the views of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer as being the most practical course, but he expected con- 
siderable parliamentary opposition to any scheme under which France would 
make payments to her former Allies without receiving payments from 
Germany. 


' ! Not printed. This telegram repeated to Washington Rome telegram No. 292 of 
October 8, which stated, with reference to Nos. 587 and 589, that it was clear that the Italian 
Government had not made up their minds about the first point raised in No. 587, and that 
they were waiting to see the results of the Anglo-American negotiations. 


No. 592 


Sir R. Lindsay (Washington) to Sir 7. Simon (Recetved October 18, 9.30 a.m.) 


Nos. 556, 557» 558; 559, 560 Telegraphic [C g094/1/62) 


WASHINGTON, October 17, 1933, 11.26 p.m. 
Following from Leith-Ross for Fisher" in five parts: 
Part I 


1. Acheson called on me today for a private talk. He said that he had bad 
news. He had repeated [stc ? reported] state of negotiations to Cabinet and 
had strongly urged settlement on the basis of plan A or plan B.2 

2. The President had however been emphatic that it would be useless to 
ask Congress to accept either scheme. He was willing to help a settlement 
but British Government were putting altogether too great a burden on him. 

3. He might agree to cancel interest and apply all back payments against 
capital debt but he could not accept any remission of capital. Thus plan B 
disappears. 


1 Sir Warren Fisher, Permanent Secretary of the Treasury. 
2 See No. 590. 
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4. As regards Warburg plan, everyone would see that it was a fraud. 
America was to remit interest due to her but pay interest on what she 
received. 

5. The utmost he could do was to reduce capital debt to 2,260 millions as 
proposed in Warburg plan and to spread it in equal annuities over fifty years. 
This would mean provision of payments of about 40 million dollars and it 
was nonsense to say British Government could not pay this. 

6. As regards our conditions, the most-favoured-nation clause in either 
form was impossible. Our proposals on this point appeared to combine 
vices both of a permanent and of a temporary settlement. He would have 
to fight the proposal through Congress as if it were a permanent revision 
whereas in fact we wanted power to re-open the whole question in a few years. 

7. He told Acheson to go back and continue discussions with me on the 
above lines. 


Part II 


8. General attitude of the President was to be expected but it is dis- 
appointing that he rejected so vigorously both Warburg sinking fund idea 
and most-favoured-nation clause. I have consulted Ambassador and he 
agrees that we should not regard this as necessarily the last word. 

g. We propose to concentrate at present on Warburg plan which at least 
satisfies the President’s conditions as to maintenance of capital of debt. 
Most-favoured-nation clause is likely to be very difficult but we can try and 
devise new formula on that question later if the rest of the plan survives. 

10. We arranged to have meeting at the Treasury tomorrow at which 
Acheson will make formal statement of the President’s views. I will give him 
my first impressions but say that I shall have to consult my Government. He 
will then try again to get the President round and if he does not succeed, he 
will suggest that the President should discuss directly with me. But he will 
arrange to defer this for a few days so as to allow time for your answer. 


Part II 


11. Acheson said that the President’s mind was evidently turning towards 
purely temporary arrangement which could be covered by a declaration 
from the White House and not require approval of Congress. Congress knew 
that debts had to be revised but were afraid of . . .3 from their constituents 
and would be happy to be relieved of the responsibility. 

12. The declaration that he had in mind was on lines given in paragraph 8 
of my telegram No. 5384* October 7 but might include statement that con- 


3 The text is here uncertain. 

4 Not printed. The suggested statement was to the effect that negotiations had shown that 
the world depression made permanent settlement at present impossible; that His Majesty’s 
Government had stated that the maximum that they could pay for three or four years was 
the June token payment; that these token payments would be accepted without prejudice 
to the future; and that in view of His Majesty’s Government’s statement the President 
would not regard them as in default. 
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tinuance of payments under present agreements would prejudice world 
recovery. 

13. Amount would create some difficulty as President was still disposed to 
regard 10 million dollars half yearly as inadequate. It had been criticised as 
a 10 per cent. settlement and Acheson urged us to formulate some proposal 
which would dissociate figure from such calculations. Period would probably 
be four years to cover next election. 


Part IV 


14. Acheson thought it would be helpful in getting any arrangement 
through if we were to introduce other questions. He referred particularly 
to trade barriers and pigs.5 Hull at Cabinet had intended to support his plea 
but had delivered an attack on trade barriers, including Ottawa agreements, 
which had had contrary effect. 

15. I explained pig position and said that United States must justify their 
claims to other countries interested. As regards tariffs, United States could 
scarcely throw stones at us. Acheson admitted this but asked if we could not 
propose a conference between us on the subject. I said this was too ambitious 
but that we might perhaps offer to open discussions next spring between the 
two Governments with a view to mutual concessions. The difficulty was that 
Board of Trade had a programme of commercial negotiations on hand and 
there was a limit to what they could undertake. I asked if conversations 
could be held in London. 

16. Acheson said he would have to consult Hull but the latter was anxious 
to proceed with such negotiations and he thought it would be useful if any- 
thing of this kind could be arranged. He explained that United States 
Government hoped to revise personnel of Tariff Commission and use their 
machinery to get through reductions of tariff. 


Part V 


17. I should be glad of your instructions, particularly on the following 
points. 

(a) Would you wish me to present Warburg plan in writing so that later 
on you can publish it if desired? Or would you prefer me to confine myself 
to oral discussions so that if Warburg plan is not accepted by the President 
it can be buried in oblivion? Answer depends largely on whether you think 
publication of Warburg plan might be politically useful or otherwise. It 
seems to me that publication would arouse criticism both from those who 
think it goes too far and from others who would pull it to pieces as a 
fraud. On the other hand, we cannot claim to have made a formal proposal 
unless I put it in writing and it need not necessarily be published. The 
Ambassador suggests that if we have to make written offer, we should defer 
it to the last moment and then confine it to actual figures of real payments 
we propose omitting all camouflage. 


5 i.e. British proposals relating to quotas for American pig products. 
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(b) Would you prefer a temporary settlement on lines suggested to any 
permanent arrangements with[out]® a most-favoured-nation clause? I 
understand that this was the Chancellor’s feeling and if so, we could more 
easily turn to temporary solution. But paragraph g of your telegram No. 4207 
states objections. 

(¢) Would you be content with declaration by the President so long as it 
includes statement that he does not regard our action as default: or are there 
any other points which you would regard as essential in a temporary solu- 
tion? 

(d) Can you make any suggestions about figures for temporary settlement? 
I take it that you will in no case go beyond $20,000,000 a year and I should 
not recommend it. Acheson may have in mind that we should make payments 
proportionate to our export trade but any index of that kind would be highly 
dangerous and uncertain. We might offer $60,000,000 down to cover four 
years but I doubt if Americans would like this better. 

(e) Could Board of Trade undertake commercial negotiations with United 
States next Spring and if so in what terms should invitation be launched? 

(f) With reference to paragraph 8 of your telegram No. 435.8 I will raise 
question of silver if we get to details but we do not anticipate any prospect of 
getting June arrangement repeated. Do you attach importance to this? 

I take it that developments now reported make it unnecessary to reply to 
other points in your telegram No. 435. 


6 See No. 594. 

7 Not printed. The objections put forward by the Treasury in this telegram of October 10 
were that His Majesty’s Government would presumably get nothing from France, Italy, 
&c., and would be expected to settle finally at a higher figure, if and when the world became 
more prosperous; and that apart from the embarrassing prospect of future negotiations 
they would be dependent on the President’s continued good will. 

8 Not printed. In this telegram of October 16 Sir F. Leith-Ross was asked to ascertain 
whether payment would be accepted in whole or in part in silver. 


No. 593 


Ser R. Lindsay (Washington) to Sir 7. Simon (Recevved October 19, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 563 Telegraphic [C 9159/1/62] 
WASHINGTON, October 18, 1933, 9-55 p.m. 


Following from Sir F. Leith-Ross for Sir W. Fisher: 

At Treasury meeting today Acheson made a formal statement of President’s 
views, but did not add anything to what I reported in my telegram No. 556." 

I said I must report what the President had said to my Government and 
as a personal view expressed great disappointment. President did not seem 
to realize efforts we had made, difficulties placed in our path, or evil effects 


t No. 592. 
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of payment. Ample justification for reduction of principal could be found 
e.g. in falling prices. If capital not reduced then Warburg plan seemed the 
only method of reaching a settlement. It was an American proposal and 
President could not dismiss it so lightly. If m.f.n.2 clause was the only 
difficulty we might see if alternative formula could be devised. But British 
public opinion attached very great importance to principle. A creditor was 
under an obligation not to discriminate between debtors in respect of debts 
incurred for the same purpose and in particular not to discriminate against 
debtor who had tried hardest to meet its obligations. I ended by enquiring 
whether if other approaches failed United States Government would grant 
us French or Italian terms retrospectively resulting in a moratorium for us 
of ten or twenty years, during which period they could negotiate settlements 
with our co-debtors. We did not want to take unilateral action on that sort 
of line but failing agreement there would be very strong pressure on His 
Majesty’s Government to act in that sense. 

Acheson is to consult the President again and a further meeting is to be 
held when he has President’s further instructions and I have your reply to 
these telegrams. 

2 ‘most-favoured-nation’. 


No. 594 


Sir F. Simon to Sir R. Lindsay (Washington) 
No. 443 Telegraphic [C 9232/1/62) 
FOREIGN OFFICE, October 21, 1933, 4.0 p.m. 
Your telegrams Nos. 556 to 560.! 


Following from Fisher to Leith-Ross. 

The Chancellor has approved the following reply. 
Your paragraph 17 

(a) We agree that written offer should be deferred to a later stage. We 
certainly should not in the event of a deadlock father the Warburg Plan 
when disowned by its parents. On the other hand it would be rather un- 
convincing to name a figure with no argument or explanation of its origin. 
What would you think of basing any written offer on Solution B namely 
elimination of all interest and also of munitions, whether pre- or post- 
armistice, so that we should pay about 17 million dollars for fifty years? 

We presume that in concentrating on Warburg Plan at the moment (see 
your paragraph g), you can make it clear that we have no inherent affection 
for it and would ourselves prefer a simpler basis. 

(b) We presume the first sentence should read ‘Would you prefer a tem- 
porary settlement on lines suggested to any permanent settlement without a 
most-favoured-nation clause?’ The answer is, Yes. The Chancellor cannot 
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contemplate a permanent settlement without a most-favoured-nation clause 
(as well as a ‘break’ clause) on the lines proposed by him or giving equivalent 
results. If there can be no permanent settlement for this reason the Chancellor 
prefers a temporary settlement, despite its drawbacks, to a complete break- 
down. 

(c) We should be content so long as declaration includes statement that 
the President does not regard us as in default. We might well disagree with 
the reasons which he gives and would therefore prefer not to be asked to 
express any view about them. 

(d) We do not like the idea of an immediate lump sum payment to cover 
four years. You might suggest $60 million payable in four annual instalments 
of $15 millions. We would agree to your increasing this to $70 millions, if 
necessary; but above this the Chancellor is not prepared to go. 

We leave it to your judgment to use Bewley’s formula in your telegram 
No. 562? if you consider that the best way of getting our figure accepted. It 
has this inconvenience that if the principle is carried forward indefinitely our 
annual payments would be continually rising until they equal nearly the 
whole annuity. 

(e) Commercial negotiations. The President of the Board of Trade has 
seen this section and concurs in the following paragraphs. As pointed out in 
paragraph 34. of the Instructions to His Majesty’s Ambassador dated 
February 19333 we have nothing to offer and much to ask. Prospects of a 
satisfactory issue are even more remote now since the United States Executive 
has not secured powers to conclude agreements. 

Moreover the press in both countries would inevitably regard us as having 
offered to bargain tariffs against debts if prospective commercial negotia- 
tions were announced or leaked out, even though the two matters were 
formally regarded as unconnected. This would of course provoke strong 
criticism here. Would there not also be a danger that Congress would refuse 
to discuss a revised settlement of the War Debt until they had seen what 
benefit the United States of America were to obtain from the commercial 
negotiations? 

You should therefore discourage the idea of commercial negotiations at 
the present time and emphasise the existing conditions of trade between the 
two countries. 

(f) We attach no importance to payment in silver except in so far as it 
costs us less. 


2 Not printed. 3 No. 523. 
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No. 595 


Ser F. Semon to Sir R. Lindsay (Washington) 
No. 454 Telegraphic [C 9441/1/62] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, October 27, 1933, 4-45 p.m. 


Following from Fisher for Leith-Ross: 

Your telegram No. 570.1! The Chancellor of the Exchequer has approved 
the following reply: 

1. We have received text of draft but from what follows you will see that 
action on it must be completely suspended for time being at any rate. 

2. The Chancellor has arrived at the conclusion, in which you seem to 
concur, see last paragraph of your [telegram No.] 569,? that in present condi- 
tions there is little or no chance of obtaining permanent settlement within 
limitations which alone would make it acceptable here. 

3. He has accordingly been turning his attention to temporary settlement 

and has made certain proposals to Cabinet on lines indicated below. Cabinet 
however show great and increasing disinclination to make any substantial 
payments without assurance that they will be followed shortly by satisfactory 
final adjustment. It is only with difficulty that the Chancellor has obtained 
authorisation to proceed with exploration of situation on lines he had in 
mind. 
4. Assuming you agree with view expressed in paragraph 2. Chancellor 
wishes you to explore possibilities of a temporary settlement for a com- 
paratively short period. Although at the end of the period the world may be 
much more prosperous and conditions in that respect less propitious from our 
point of view for resumption of the discussions, in all other respects time is on 
our side and it may be that a short temporary settlement, though at first we 
were inclined to reject it, will be as advantageous for us as any other possible 
course. 

5. The Chancellor thinks four years too long and would prefer three. 
Other Ministers have suggested that three years would bring up question at 
inconvenient moment in view of next Presidential Election. They would 
prefer shorter or longer period. 

In any case the Chancellor would like to break the routine of the old pro- 
cedure by getting away from half-yearly payments and suggests we might 
offer a lump sum to cover the period in order to avoid constant repetition of 
discussion over six months’ instalments. 

6. If the general line proposed appears to offer possible solution the 
Chancellor has in mind a round figure of 50 million dollars, if covering a 
period of three years or longer. He is most anxious to get away from idea 
of repeating 10 million dollars half-yearly payments. 

t Not printed. In this telegram of October 24 Sir F. Leith-Ross reported that he had 
drawn up in consultation with Sir R. Lindsay a memorandum that could be presented to 
the United States Government as an offer of final settlement, and that both he and Sir R. 


Lindsay favoured its presentation. 
2 Not printed. 
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7. It might be better to begin discussion on a smaller sum. If for any 
reason United States Government objected to single payment Chancellor 
might consider annual payments but the annual payment must not be itself 
around sum. For example, 50 million dollars is a suitable figure for a three 
year period since not exactly divisible by three. 

8. If payment were made in one lump sum Chancellor would not ask for 
most-favoured-nation clause but if annual instalments are preferred its 
insertion would have to be pressed for. 

g. After you have explored possibilities on the above lines, without of 
course any commitment, you should then report fully for consideration by 
the Cabinet. 


No. 596 


Sir F. Simon to Sir R. Lindsay (Washington) 
No. 455 Telegraphic [C 9441/1/62] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, October 27, 1933, 4-45 p.m. 

Following from Fisher for Leith-Ross. 

1. My immediately preceding telegram! explains to you new situation 
which has arisen as result of consideration of your reports and discussion 
between Chancellor and Cabinet. 

2. Even apart from this we felt a good deal of doubt as to desirability of 
putting in a written offer on general lines of your [telegram No.] 572? relating 
to a permanent settlement. Our reasons were as follows. 

3. If we put forward offer of permanent settlement now and it is not 
accepted, it might prove embarrassing at some future date when circum- 
stances might otherwise be propitious for much more favourable conclusion. 
Moreover, written offer would probably be used as a starting point for United 
States demands on any resumption of negotiations and it would be a matter 
of prestige for them to get an improvement on the offer. A written offer 
would leak into the press and indeed could hardly be withheld from Parlia- 
ment here and once published would inevitably arouse controversy. 


1 No. 595- 2 Not printed. 


No. 597 


Sir R. Lindsay (Washington) to Sir F. Simon (Received November 2, 7.0 a.m.) 
No. 589 Telegraphic [C 9542/1/62] 
WASHINGTON, November 1, 1933, 9-39 p.m. 
Following for Sir Warren Fisher from Sir F. Leith-Ross. 

1, My immediately following telegram! gives summary of our conversation 
with the President. His mind seemed to be quite decided and he brushed 
1 No. 598. 
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aside all the arguments which we put forward in favour of a longer period of 
agreement. There seemed no chance therefore of getting anything except 
another temporary arrangement covering the December 15 payment. 

2. Personally I am inclined to think that there is something to be said for 
this rather than for a three years’ settlement. What we really need is a 
permanent settlement and the President seems to be willing to work for such 
a settlement during the course of next year. 

3. Ambassador pointed out that in view of the attitude of Congress, 
repetition of June arrangement probably meant that the same procedure 
would have to be applied again next June and subsequent December and so 
on ad infinitum. 

4. President mentioned unofficially that he aimed at getting md of 
Congress by the middle of May and, though he did not wish this reported, 
he was not without hope of getting power from them to deal with debts. 

5. However this may be, and on both points we feel profoundly sceptical, 
repetition of June payment will gradually accustom public opinion here to 
settlement on that basis. 

6. The President will probably expect ten million dollars in cash as power 
to accept silver only applied to June instalment.2, We could of course try 
seven and a half million. 

7. Would you advise me as soon as possible whether His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment are prepared to accept the principle of a temporary arrangement 
covering next instalment only and if so, what amount they will pay. 

8. On the assumption that you will accept rather than break off, I am 
telegraphing draft of our proposal and I shall telegraph draft which Acheson 
is preparing of President’s statement as soon as I get it, probably tomorrow 
afternoon. 

2 See No. 558, note 3. 


No. 598 


Sir R. Lindsay (Washington) to Str 7. Simon 
(Recetved November 2, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 590 Telegraphic [C 9550/1/62} 
WASHINGTON, November 1, 1933, 10.56 p.m. 

Following for Sir W. Fisher from Sir F. Leith-Ross. 

1. The President received us this afternoon. I said at Treasury meetings 
I had explained our position and our limits and I wanted to have President’s 
reply. 

2. The President began by saying that he was annoyed at Associated Press 
message from London to the effect that question was on his lap but that he 
might be too busy with internal pre-occupations to deal with it. He said that 
this put position quite wrongly and would embarrass him with Congress. 
We had an obligation under our debt agreement. He had altered position 
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of last Administration by expressing willingness to hear any representations 
which we desired to make but proposals must come from us and not from 
him. I said that I thought he was reading too much into Press message. 
Probably it merely reflected desire of His Majesty’s Government to get 
authentic news of President’s views. The President replied that he hoped I 
would warn London that this sort of message was not helpful and that our 
press spokesman should avoid any suggestion that responsibility for settlement 
rested with him. 

3. Turning to various proposals which had been put forward, the President 
said that there was too wide a gap between our maximum offer for a perma- 
nent settlement and minimum he could usefully recommend to Congress. 
He was willing to write off all interest and to hitch payments to capital 
retrospectively but Congress had laid it down that he must not cancel any 
capital and it was no use his attempting to (? consult)! Congress on this. 
I pointed out that attitude of Congress was illogical as in fact the settlements 
with France and Italy both involved writing off a considerable portion of 
their capital debts. The President replied that this might be so in real value, 
but aggregate payments covered full original capital. Further settlement 
with each debtor had been made separately. No doubt we had paid too much 
but everyone in America would say England could quite well afford to pay 
more than ten or fifteen million dollars a year. He could not get a settlement 
on that basis through Congress. 

4. I said we did not much mind what Congress did provided we had an 
agreement with the President. He said no agreement that he could make 
with us would have any legal validity without the approval of Congress, 
and to put forward our proposal would be to invite a rebuff from Congress 
which would be bad both for him and for us and may bar the road to any 
permanent settlement in the future. | 

5. The President then asked me what alternative suggestion we could 
make. I replied that we had hoped for a permanent settlement but if that 
was quite impossible His Majesty’s Government might consider a settlement 
covering say the next three or four years; a strong section of opinion would 
probably take the view that having regard to our past overpayments we 
should suspend any further payments until the President had the power from 
Congress to negotiate a permanent scttlement on a reasonable basis. The 
government (? negotiator)! had asked me to ascertain what were the prospects 
of a temporary settlement covering three or four years and . . .' might con- 
sider payment of a small lump sum if necessary to secure this. 

6. The President said that he was at present powerless to make a settlement 
for three or four years without going to Congress. It would only be worth 
while his doing this if lump sum proposed was substantially greater than 
annual payments which we had suggested and he did not imagine that was 
in our minds. He felt it was no use asking Congress to approve any agreement 
until we could make a permanent settlement and for this the time was not 
opportune. A settlement for several years would invite Just the same criticisms 

| t The text is here uncertain. 
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as a permanent one and perhaps even more criticism. He felt quite frankly 
that it was no use his trying to do it. 

7. The President proceeded [sic] that the only thing to do was to repeat the 
procedure of last June. If we would offer to pay the same amount as last 
June he was prepared to issue a statement on lines of the one which he had 
issued. He thought this would not raise opposition from Congress, indeed 
he thought it would be easier to get it through on the ground of uncertainties 
of present situation. Neither the dollar nor the pound were stable and no 
one could tell what their relation was going to be. Possibly in six or eight 
months the situation would be better and we could then both contemplate 
some stabilization plan. Meanwhile the only thing was to get round the 
immediate instalment with maximum goodwill. 

8. He suggested three points in connexion with such arrangement, 

(1) that we should avoid use of word ‘token payment’. 

(2) that we might refer to uncertainties of present currency situation as 
a justification for another temporary settlement. He threw this out for our 
consideration. 

(3) We might put in a sentence such as:—‘May we request that this pay- 
ment should be applied to discharge principal of debt’. He thought that this 
was a useful pointer which would help towards a permanent settlement 
which excluded all interest. 

g. I said that this proposal would be regarded by my Government as very 
disappointing and I did not know how they would take it. I should have to 
consult them. I asked whether if His Majesty’s Government agreed he would 
be prepared to issue his statement at close of our discussions so as to prevent 
further controversy between now and December 15. The President said that 
he would have to consult Secretary of State on this but he personally saw no 
difficulty. 

10. President asked me to discuss with Mr. Acheson draft text both of our 
proposal and of statement for his issue and expressed willingness to see 
Ambassador and myself again on Friday? or Saturday afternoon. 


2 November 3. 


No. 599 


Sir F. Stmon to Sir R. Lindsay (Washington) 
No. 469 Telegraphic [C 9551/1/62] 

FOREIGN OFFICE, November 2, 1933, 8.15 p.m. 
Your telegrams Nos. 589,' 590? and 592.3 
Following from Fisher for Leith-Ross. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer has approved the following reply :— 
1. His Majesty’s Government are prepared to accept the principle. of a 
1 No. 597. 2 No. 598. 


3 Not printed. This telegram of November 1 contained the draft text of the British 
proposal. 
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temporary arrangement covering next instalment only and will pay ten 
million dollars. 

2. My immediately succeeding telegram gives the text of modifications in 
text of our proposal which we suggest subject to your views and those of the 
Ambassador. 

3. Your telegram No. 590, paragraph 2. We in no way influenced the 
Associated Press whose message presumably reflects gossip in Washington. 

4. Your telegram No. 590, paragraph 10. We should of course like to see 
draft of President’s proposed reply before our statement is handed in. This 
follows procedure last June. 

5. It would be convenient for the Chancellor to make a statement in 
Parliament on Tuesday’ afternoon next, if the texts are agreed by then. 


4 On receipt of a telegram from Sir F. Leith-Ross stating that there was a possibility of 
the President accepting 7} million dollars, the Chancellor of the Exchequer authorized 
Sir F. Leith-Ross on November 3 to offer the lower figure ifhe and His Majesty’s Ambassador 
considered that there were appreciable prospects of its acceptance. 

S Not printed. 6 November 7. 


No. 600 


Sir R. Lindsay (Washington) to Sir F. Simon (Received November 4, 9.0 p.m.) 
No. 601 Telegraphic [C 9622/1/62] 
WASHINGTON, November 4, 1933, 2.6 p.m. 


Please communicate following to Chancellor of the Exchequer and Sir W. 
Fisher. 

1. At meeting with President today we agreed to text of documents which 
are given in my immediately following telegrams.' President agreed with 
figure of 74 million dollars. 

2. Texts appear to us quite satisfactory but I said they must be com- 
municated to you before we could complete. We arranged to exchange notes 
on Monday? 11.0 a.m. on assumption that we can receive your approval 
before that time. All three documents will be released here by the White 
House on Tuesday at 10.30 a.m. 

3. President would be glad to have text of statement which Chancellor 
will make in the House.3 He is anxious to avoid giving the press any figures 
of offers. He proposes to take the line that documents exchanged explain 
themselves and to stress particularly the impossibility of reaching sound 
conclusions upon amounts of international payments in present unsettled 
conditions. As regards figures press would be told that the two Governments 
have been unable to arrive at an amount which His Majesty’s Government 


t Not printed. See enclosures in No. 602 for the text of the notes exchanged with the 
State Department and the President’s statement. 

2 November 6. 

3 For Mr. Chamberlain’s statement in the House of Commons on November 7, see Parl. 
Deb., 5th ser., H. of C., vol. 281, cols. 24-25. 
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could submit to their Parliament or which President could submit to Con- 
gress, but no details would be given. I said that I felt sure Chancellor would 
also not wish to go into details and I expected that this general line would be 
perfectly satisfactory to him. Would you please send text of Chancellor of 


the Exchequer’s statement for communication to President in the course of 
Monday. 


No. 601 


Sir F. Stmon to Sir E. Drummond (Rome) and Lord Tyrrell (Paris) 
No. 351! Telegraphic [C 9227/1/62] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, November 6, 1933, 7.0 p.m. 

My despatch No. 804? (15543). 

You should at once inform Italian (French) Government orally and in 
confidence that the discussions with the United States Government regarding 
war debts have now been concluded. It has unfortunately been impossible to 
secure a final settlement, but agreement has been reached whereby His 
Majesty’s Government will make, instead of the instalment falling due next 
month, a payment of 74 million dollars. 

An announcement to this effect will be made in House of Commons at 
3.15 p.m. on November 7‘ and, until then, we hope that Italian (French) 
Government will regard this information as strictly secret. 


t No. 351 to Rome, No. 219 to Paris. 2 No. 587. 
3 No. 586. 4 See No. 600, note 3. 


No. 602 


Sir R. Lindsay (Washington) to Sir F. Simon (Recetved November 20) 
No. 1457 [C 10169/1/62] , 


WASHINGTON, November 8, 1933 
His Majesty’s Ambassador at Washington presents his compliments to 
His Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, and, with 
reference to Washington telegram No. 606,' has the honour to transmit to 
him copies of notes of November 6 exchanged with the Department of State 
and the President’s press statement of November 7, regarding war debts.” 
t Not printed. This telegram reported that the notes printed below were exchanged on 
November 6. 
2 These three documents were issued as a White Paper, Cmd. 4448 of 1933. 
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ENCLOsURE I IN No. 602 
Sir R. Lindsay to the United States Secretary of State 


BRITISH EMBASSY, WASHINGTON, November 6, 1933 
No. 391. 
Sir: 

1. His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom made clear their 
general views on the war debts question in the correspondence which took 
place in November and December of last year, and in the personal discus- 
sions undertaken during the visit of the Prime Minister last April and by the 
present Mission, and it will be unnecessary to repeat the reasons for which 
they feel that a radical revision of the present funding agreement is impera- 
tive. 

2. His Majesty’s Government had hoped that it would prove possible for 
such a revision to take place without any lapse of time, and they are greatly 
disappointed that it has not been possible during the recent negotiations to 
reach an agreement for a final settlement of the war debt question. 

3. They recognize however the difficulties in the way of reaching a final 
agreement at the present time by reason of the unsettled economic and 
financial situations, and they are accordingly prepared, without prejudice 
to their position in the future, to make a further payment on December 15 
next, as in June last, in acknowledgement of the debt pending a final settle- 
ment. His Majesty’s Government understand that it is no longer in the 
power of the President to accept payment in silver at a price of 50 cents an 
ounce and they accordingly propose to make a payment of seven and a half 
million dollars in United States currency on December 15 next. 

4. Finally His Majesty’s Government will be ready to resume negotiations 
on the general question whenever after consultation with the President it 
may appear that this can usefully be done. 

I have, &c., 
R. C. Linpsay 


ENCLOSURE 2 IN No. 602 
The United States Secretary of State to Sir R. Lindsay 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, WASHINGTON, November 6, 1933 
Excellency: 

I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of Your Excellency’s com- 
munication, dated November 6, 1933, dealing with the question of the 
indebtedness of the British Government to the United States. 

The American Government shares the disappointment of His Britannic 
Majesty’s Government that the recent conversations did not result in a 
concurrence of views and thus made an adjournment advisable pending a 
further clarification of several factors, including the present unsettled 
economic and financial situations. 
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Due note has been taken of the intention of His Britannic Majesty’s 
Government to make a further payment on December 15 next, as on June 15 
last, in acknowledgement of the debt pending a final settlement, in the sum 
of seven and one-half million dollars, American currency. The American 
Government has also noted the disposition of the British Government to 
resume negotiations on the general question at a later date. 

In this general connection, I venture to recall the comments contained in 
Mr. Phillips’ note of June 14, 1933, to you,! respecting the limitations upon 
the President’s power in the matter of debts owed to the United States. 

Accept, &c., 
CorDELL Hutu 
1 See Enclosure 2 in No. 581. 


ENCLOSURE 3 IN No. 602 


Statement by President Roosevelt 


WASHINGTON, November 7, 1933 


For some weeks representatives of the British Government have been 
conferring with representatives of this Government on the subject of the 
British debt to this country growing out of the World War. The conversa- 
tions were requested by the British Government in its notes of last June and 
December, a request to which I gladly acceded in view of the policy which I 
announced in November, 1932, that a debtor may at any time approach a 
creditor with representations concerning the debt and ask for a readjustment 
of the debt or its terms of payment. 

The conversations, now concluded, have in no sense prejudiced the posi- 
tion which either Government has taken in the past or may take in any 
subsequent discussion of the entire debt question. They have, however, 
given an opportunity for a full and frank discussion of the representations 
which the British Government has made. 

These discussions have made clear the great difficulty, if not impossibility, 
of reaching sound conclusions upon the amounts of international payments 
practicable over any considerable period of time in the face of the unpre- 
cedented state of world economic and financial conditions. 

It has, therefore, been concluded to adjourn the discussions until certain 
factors in the world situation—commercial and monetary—become more 
clarified. In the meantime, I have as Executive noted the representations of 
the British Government. I am also assured by that Government that it 
continues to acknowledge the debt without, of course, prejudicing its nght 
again to present the matter of its readjustment, and that on December 15, 
1933, it will give tangible expression of this acknowledgment by the payment 
of seven and one-half million dollars in United States currency. 

In view of these representations, of the payment, and of the impossibility, 
at this time, of passing finally and justly upon the request for a readjustment 
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of the debt, I have no personal hesitation in saying that I shall not regard the 
British Government as in default. 


No. 603 


Sir R. Lindsay (Washington) to Sir F. Simon (Received Fanuary 9, 1934) 
No. 1636 [A 500/383/45] 


WASHINGTON, December 27, 1933 
Sir, 

From the press reports which are forwarded to you periodically from this 
Embassy you will have realised that the phase of the inter-governmental debt 
question which ended on the 15th December has excited but very small 
interest in the United States. The news of the decision of the various Govern- 
ments to pay something or nothing has hardly been able to figure on the front 
pages of the papers. Editorial comment has been markedly scarce, and specu- 
lation as to how the sums were reached which have been accepted as token 
payments completely absent. There have been tart remarks in regard to the 
Powers which paid nothing, but even here restraint has been exercised. The 
general tone is one of rather rueful resignation; the loans made by America 
are so much water over the dam, and the problem of their repayment seems 
to be regarded as having ceased to have much practical importance. But at 
the same time no suggestion is put forward that the slate might now be finally 
cleaned. 

2. There is another aspect of the question which has also aroused no 
adverse comment, namely, the part played by the President in bringing about 
the present situation. Constitutionally, of course, he can do nothing without 
Congress; in fact, he has issued a kind of personal absolution to those 
Governments who have been willing by practical action to preserve the legal 
position. He has had on the one side his Congress, refusing to abate one jot 
from its legal claims, and, on the other, the debtor Governments in attitudes 
varying from complete recalcitrance to something approaching to complete 
inability to pay; and, in the background, obvious disaster if complete pay- 
ment by some or by all were attempted. In steering a middle course he has 
sailed near the wind, and in answer to any criticism that might be uttered he 
could only bring forward moral justifications for his action. It may well be 
that moral elements would be dangerous things in a diplomatic correspond- 
ence, but their introduction into the American consideration of this problem 
is valuable. We are, indeed, far from the time when Mr. Coolidge said ‘they 
hired the money, didn’t they?’ In that concise dictum he implicitly made a 
present to his opponent of all moral justifications, and fell back simply on the 
terms of his legal bond. Today it must be admitted that if Mr. Roosevelt is 
justified in doing something, the debtor Governments are at least justified in 
wanting something done. 

3. From my colleagues who made token payments I learn that the negotia- 
tions with the State Department passed with smoothness. The Italian 
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Government, contrary to the advice of Signor Rosso, desired to omit the 
words ‘in acknowledgment of the debt’, but made no difficulty when the 
State Department requested their maintenance. There was no effort by 
the Italian Government to reduce the amount of the payment. The Czecho- 
slovak Government was invited in July to negotiate forthwith about the debt, 
but M. Veverka heard that the State Department was thinking of offering 
Italian terms and, not liking the idea, went off at once to Prague on his 
holiday, where he was detained by M. Benes until the negotiation with His 
Majesty’s Government was well under way. When he then approached the 
State Department he was asked to wait till the British discussions were ended, 
and when his own negotiation began, the question of Italian terms did not 
arise. He offered a reduced token payment (of 150,000 dollars instead of the 
180,000 dollars paid in June) and was somewhat pressed by the State Depart- 
ment to maintain the higher figure, but when Prague insisted on a reduction 
no serious resistance was made here. M. Veverka tells me, incidentally, that 
his Government was urged rather strongly, both last summer and this 
autumn, by the French Government to refuse to make any payment at all. 
Latvia also desired to reduce its token payment, but was persuaded by the 
American Government to maintain and even to increase it. 

4. With France, Belgium and the other Governments of the non-paying 
group there were no negotiations to speak of, and the only satisfactory 
feature of their situation is that the State Department, in acknowledging their 
communications, refrained from recrimination. My French and Belgian 
colleagues, nevertheless, are extremely uncomfortable. The default of their 
Governments constitutes a permanent diplomatic weakness which may be 
acutely felt at any moment; twice a year they find themselves put on the de- 
fensive and compelled to excuse their Government’s attitude; they both admit 
openly that a great mistake was made in December 1932, and they both long 
for something to happen that will relieve their Governments of the present 
embarrassment. I myself expect that the United States Government will 
maintain indefinitely its steady but relentless pressure on these Governments, 
and that sooner or later they will have to eat humble pie. 

5. The Finnish Government is in a unique position in that it alone pays its 
debt instalment in full. It had some negotiations with the State Department 
in which Italian terms came into question, but I have not learned the precise 
details, and as my Finnish colleague is absent from Washington, I will report 
to you at an early date as to what passed. 

6. I turn now to the future prospects as regards political debts of those 
Powers who make token payments, and, firstly, to the immediate future and 
the attitude of Congress, due to meet early in January. The chief feature of 
the political situation at this moment is that the President still commands the 
confidence of the country at large, and his prestige still stands very high. 
Banks have been reopened, by hook or by crook, prices have been raised, 
business has improved, and the only check on the expenditure of public 
money is the difficulty which an improvised civil service finds in spending it. 
All this is highly pleasing to the American people, and in these circumstances 
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it is hard to believe that Congress will reassemble in anything but a sub- 
servient mood to the President. Indeed, there is a good deal of talk going 
round to the effect that once again, as last spring, it will be asked to deal only 
with matters of broad policy and that it will adjourn after a short session only. 
It can hardly censure any of the token payment Powers without casting a 
severe slur on the President, too, and that is not to be expected. Doubtless 
some abusive speeches will be made, especially in the Senate, and doubtless, 
too, some resolutions calling for payment may be presented, but it will be 
surprising if the speeches remain quite unanswered, and still more so if the 
resolutions ever emerge from committee. Even Congress will hardly perpe- 
trate such an absurdity as to call for full payment by a majority vote, and I 
rather doubt whether it will yet have courage enough to involve itself in the 
principle of reduction by pronouncing itself on the partial payments made 
—indeed, a vast number of its members are still pledged to their electors 
against any reduction of the debts at all. In the absence of any new incident, 
it may therefore be expected that in the forthcoming session Congress will 
take no material action of any kind in regard to our debt. 

7. For the moment the position between the American Government and 
His Majesty’s Government is that of a deadlock, for they cannot get full pay- 
ment and we cannot yet hope for remission, and a via media has been found in 
token payments at the rate of 15 million dollars a year. How long the dead- 
lock will last I cannot say, but I hardly expect it to be broken at this end 
during 1934 unless the dynamic personality of the President produces some 
surprise. I hope it will not be inconvenient to His Majesty’s Government to 
allow it to last at any rate for that long, and to meet semi-annual payments 
of 74 million dollars next June and December. I do not at present foresee 
serious difficulty in arranging for their acceptance substantially in the manner 
negotiated by Sir Frederick Leith-Ross last month. Nor do I think there is 
much chance of the amount being changed. It would be just as difficult for 
His Majesty’s Government to diminish it as it would be for the United States 
Government to increase it. As to what may happen after 1934 I hardly care 
to make a forecast. That the present compromise or deadlock will last 
indefinitely is, I think, out of the question. It is too lacking in any legal basis 
to be durable, and the Powers on each side of us, the French group on the one, 
paying nothing, and Finland on the other, paying in full, clearly will not 
continue indefinitely as they are. Either the disturbance which will result 
from a change of their positions or some other incident must break the dead- 
lock some day; and let us hope that by then we shall have a Congress to deal 
with, the members of which are not pledged to vote against all cancellation 
or reduction. 

8. In April of 1932 it was suggested to you, though with diffidence, that in 
the course of the year now ending the debt situation might become a reductto 
ad absurdum. During the past three months we have seen the American 
Government actively engaged in depreciating the dollar in terms of foreign 
exchange, and it is clear that this strange policy must have been completely 
defeated if His Majesty’s Government had had to pay on this 15th December 
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more than an inconsiderable part of their due instalment. The a 
could hardly be more complete; and the circumstance may afford a us 
argument if at any time in the future the United States Government shoul 
desire His Majesty’s Government to increase their payments to an ae, 
that would be either gratifying to themselves or onerous to us. = 

g. I am sending copies of this despatch to the High Commissioner for the 
United Kingdom in Canada and the Prime Minister of Australia, c/o the 
Dominions Office. 

I have, &c., 
R. C. Linpsay 
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APPENDIX 


Further despatches from Berlin dealing with the internal 
situation in Germany 


April—September 1933 


1. Berlin despatch No. 421, April 26, 1933 

li. Berlin despatch No. 424, April 26, 1933 

iii, Berlin despatch No. 454, May 5, 1933 

iv. Berlin despatch No. 486, May 10, 1933 

v. Berlin despatch No. 568, June 8, 1933 

vi. Berlin despatch No. 828, August 23, 1933 
vii. Berlin despatch No. 868, September 6, 1933 
vill. Berlin despatch No. 939, September 27, 1933 


(i) 
Sir H, Rumbold (Berlin) to Sir 7. Simon (Received May 2) 


No. g21 [C 3982/62/18] 

Sir, BERLIN, April 26, 1933 

With reference to my despatch No. 263! of the 21st March. I have the honour to 
enclose herein a memorandum by the Commercial Counsellor on the German 
economic situation in April. 

2. A copy of this despatch has been sent to the Department of Overseas Trade. 

I have, &c., 
HoracE RuUMBOLD 
t Not printed. 


ENCLOSURE IN DocuMENT (1) 
Memorandum on the German Economic Situation, April 1933 


BERLIN, April 26, 1933 
I 

Before dealing with specifically economic matters it is necessary in the present 
memorandum to summarise briefly the political and social revolution which began 
in Germany with Herr Hitler’s appointment as Chancellor, but the practical results 
of which have been mainly carried out since the 21st March. The chief preoccu- 
pation of the new régime has been to press forward with the greatest energy the 
creation of uniformity throughout every department of German life; this is called 
‘Gleichschaltung’ a term taken from the electrical industry. The world has become 
familiar with this type of Government through events in Italy and the U.S.S.R.., 
but it is extraordinarily difficult to convey all that the system means to anybody who 
does not live in the country and watch events closely. Although on paper there are 
four other political parties in Germany besides the National Socialists, the latter are 
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in complete command of the situation and dominate everything from the Cabinet 
down to the family; this is no exaggeration, because the utterance of critical re- 
marks about National Socialism in private conversation may easily result in 
imprisonment. 

Strange as it may seem, probably the proportion of National Socialists in the 
Cabinet is less than in any other body in the country, but this does not in the least 
affect the supremacy of the party. 

In the course of the imposition of uniformity, the German Federal States have 
almost ceased to exist as separate national entities, and it is proposed to manifest 
this fact outwardly by the abolition of the designation ‘Bavarian’, ‘Saxon’, &c., 
in passports and other official documents and the substitution of the term ‘German’. 
The officialdom of the States, no less than that of the Reich, has been purged of 
Jews and Marxists, the process embracing clerical employees and labourers in 
State employ. The same method has been applied to the municipalities, provincial 
districts and to the social organisations. A legal basis for this cleansing operation 
has been created by the passage of a number of laws, the most important of which 
is the Civil Service Act of the 7th April, which has been taken as a model for 
similar regulations and actions throughout the country regarding the professions 
and trade and industry. The important provisions of this law may, therefore, be 
briefly given. They are as follows :— 


(a) Officials appointed since the 9th November, 1918, who have not had the 
education appropriate to their post or are otherwise not suited to it, are to 
be dismissed. 

(6) Officials who are not of Aryan descent are to be retired, unless they were 
officials on or before the 1st August, 1914, or fought at the front for Germany 
or one of her allies, or lost their father or sons in the war. 

(c) Officials whose political activities hitherto do not offer a guarantee that they 
will at all times support the national State without reserve, can be dismissed, 
but shall receive, if they have more than ten years’ service, three-quarters 
of their pension. 


In order to bring the nation as far as possible into conformity with this purified 
civil service, similar principles have been applied by the authorities or by the party 
to all professions, trades, arts, sports and education, and an attempt is now being 
made to bring the Evangelical Church within the orbit of these reforms. It would 
appear, however, that the ecclesiastical authorities are putting up a certain resis- 
tance. 

The judiciary and the legal professions were also taken in hand at an early stage, 
and a special act was passed for them, together with one dealing with the selection 
of juries. They are very much on the lines of the Civil Service Act, but for political 
reasons it Is as yet quite uncertain what proportion of Jewish lawyers are being 
readmitted. The chief conditions here, too, are seniority of appointment, partici- 
pation in the war and orthodoxy of political opinions. Patent agents, who in 
Germany are a special branch of the legal profession, will be treated in the same 
way. The Cabinet have recommended to the President the appointment of a 
commissioner, who is to introduce uniformity into the administration of justice 
in the Federal States and to supervise a complete revision of the legal code, i.e., 
the criminal, civil and commercial, particularly the laws dealing with share 
companies, copyright, trade marks and bankruptcy. The Association of German 
Judges has exhorted its members to join the National Socialist party. 
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The National Socialists have taken particular care to obtain a firm hold on 
education, and the elimination of Jews and Marxists has been carried through in 
all departments from the Ministry of Education down to elementary schools. The 
result has been complete dislocation, and the schools are temporarily closed in 
Prussia. It has been specially noticeable in the universities, because it has there 
involved the removal of many men of international reputation. 

The press has been brought almost entirely into party hands by the simple 
process of suppressing papers which do not conform until they either have to fall 
into line or disappear for good. The ‘Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung’ (Nationalist) 
and the ‘Frankfurter Zeitung ’(Democratic) are the only two that either by skill 
or influence have managed to maintain a certain amount of independence. 

The German Doctors’ Association which is now conducted by a commissioner 
has announced that the principles of the new German Civil Service Act shall also 
apply to doctors and chemists as far as sickness insurance is concerned. This 
means that only those Jewish doctors and chemists who escape the provisions of 
this law may take panel patients. This represents a very severe handicap on the 
remaining Jewish doctors and chemists, as the panel patient in Germany represents 
an extremely large class. 

It would be tedious, although possibly impressive, to enumerate all the federations, 
associations and similar bodies which have been brought under National Socialist 
sway, and it may be sufficient to say that the penetration has been so thorough 
that neither musical critics nor taxi-drivers have been omitted. 

Agriculture is officially under the Ministry over which Dr. Hugenberg presides, 
but the National Socialists are obtaining a firm hold on it by installing their 
representatives in agricultural chambers throughout the country. In his program- 
matic speech on the 21st March the Chancellor attached very great importance to 
the maintenance and support of agriculture, and he said quite frankly that the 
fulfilment of this object would involve sacrifices on the part of the remainder of 
the people who are consumers of agricultural produce. In agriculture, as in 
industry, the tendency will be to help the farmers and the settlers rather than 
merely to preserve the large estates, as was the policy of earlier Governments. 

An act has been passed to assist agricultural tenants; it deals with the conditions 
under which they may give or be given notice. A strong bid is also being made to 
strengthen the influence of the farmers in the Ministries, particularly the Prussian 
Ministry of Agriculture. 

There has been an important combination of the existing agricultural associa- 
tions, that is the Landbund, the National Socialist Farmers’ Federation and the 
Federation of Christian Farmers’ Unions, who have come together in the new 
Association of Agricultural Leaders (‘Reichs-Fiihrergemeinschaft der Landwirt- 
schaft’). 

Further plans which the Government are contemplating in regard to agriculture 
is [sic] a law dealing with the liquidation of agricultural indebtedness, which it is 
intended shall settle this question uniformly and completely. The agricultural 
marketing system is also to be reformed. The markets and produce exchanges are 
to be placed under official supervision, and agriculture is to be given a much larger 
measure of influence in such markets and exchanges. The quotation of prices for 
agricultural produce is to be placed on a sound basis. The fees to be paid on cattle 
and meat markets and in slaughter-houses are to be revised and lowered. The 
principle is to be adopted that such fees are not to be higher than the actual outlay 
incurred by the marketing organisation or slaughter-house. 
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The creation of a new Reich Department is contemplated which will deal with 
land and other settlement throughout the country. Details are not yet available, 
but the object here also is to make practice uniform. The Settlement Bank 
(‘Siedlungs-Bank’) will be reorganised and the personnel changed. 

In trade and industry the process of creating uniformity commenced with the 
organised bodies, which were more easily dealt with than companies and private 
firms. Chambers of Commerce throughout the country have got rid of Jewish and 
Social Democratic directors and officials and have not only replaced them by others 
holding orthodox views, but have in many cases also agreed to the appointment 
of National Socialist Commissioners who will supervise the general policy of the 
Chamber; thus the particularly important Chamber of Commerce at Dusseldorf 
has no less than five commissioners. The Stock Exchange has been similarly dealt 
with and drastic action has been taken in regard to the Federation of German 
Industries, from which the managing director, Geheimrat Kastl, who is well-known 
internationally, has been eliminated, probably on account of the part he took in 
the negotiations for the Young Plan, when he carried on after Dr. Schacht had 
withdrawn. 

The great central organisations for wholesale trade, retail trade, for agents, 
for the catering trade, for the iron and steel industry, have all been treated in the 
same manner. 

The whole tendency of the National Socialist movement in commerce and 
manufacture is anti-capitalist and against the large concern or anything resembling 
a trust. On the other hand, it favours the creation of associations or federations 
which embrace a large number of small units which can be easily swayed in one 
direction. Encouraged by this tendency the commercial middle classes are particu- 
larly active and have created a new organisation which has the aggressive name 
of ‘Reichskampfbund’. This body is attracting to itself other similar organisations, 
such as the Federation of German Co-operative Societies and it looks as if it would 
become very large and powerful. A curious instance of the narrowness of view 
which now prevails is a recent petition of smaller cigar manufacturers in Saxony 
to the Government to prevent the introduction of labour-saving machinery. The 
petitioners presumably have not the necessary capital to install such machinery 
and do not want the large concerns at Bremen to obtain this additional advan- 
tage. 

The imposition of Hitlerism on private firms follows the same lines of favouring 
the lower and middle classes; thus there has been particular insistence that Jewish 
staff should be dismissed, the idea being that they will be replaced by National 
Socialists and as large a number as possible of the party would thus be provided 
for. Similarly, the management of share companies and limited companies have 
had to be so adjusted that the majority of the members are purely German. For 
the purpose of formulating these demands and seeing that they are carried out, 
Nazi cells have been formed in all firms which have hitherto been obliged to have 
a Workmen’s Council. In fact, these councils have been reconstituted and converted 
into such cells. My impression is that once the staff and the management are pre- 
dominantly German, less attention has been paid by the National Socialists to the 
directors (‘Aufsichtsrat’), but possibly it is merely that papers have not published 
so much on this aspect of the case. One way of getting rid of Jews who have a con- 
siderable interest in a firm, either as directors or owners, is to assure them a fixed 
income out of the business or a certain proportion of the profits, provided that they 
will not take any active part in the conduct of the firm. I am not aware that there 
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are any means of legally enforcing the removal of Jews from companies or private 
firms, but there are, of course, plenty of means of pressure to ensure that this 
policy is carried out. Firms are well aware that, if they persist in refusal, their 
business will suffer one way or another and stubborn opponents may well find 
themselves the victims of physical violence. 

Yet another method of directing the policy of firms has been introduced; it 
consists in the appointment of so-called commissioners, It is not clear who appoints 
them, sometimes it is the Central Government, sometimes the Government of the 
State, and sometimes apparently merely the local party organisation. Evidently 
the indiscriminate appointment of commissioners by local party organisations had 
led to trouble, because party headquarters issued, on the 25th April, an order that 
commissioners are not to be appointed to firms without the approval of head- 
quarters in Berlin. Before such approval will be given detailed reasons why a 
commissioner should be installed must be submitted. The functions of commis- 
sioners have so far also not been defined. In the cases in which commissioners have 
been appointed, the usual reason has been given, namely, the maintenance of 
public order and welfare. Probably their chief duties are to see that the concerns 
have a sufficient proportion of National Socialists in their management and per- 
sonnel, that excessive profits are not made, that directors and managers do not 
obtain too high salaries, and that wages are not reduced nor workmen dismissed. 
No doubt the function of the Nazi cells will be similar. It is also evident that the 
tendency of these cells will, in conformity with the policy of the party, be to favour 
the small and medium firm as against the large combine. It seems likely, therefore, 
that firms like Siemens, the I.G., the Vereinigte Stahlwerke, and many others, 
will have a good deal of trouble with their Nazi cells. 

Instances of the installation of commissioners are the Associated Electricity 
Works of Westphalia, Dortmund, which is a share company; apparently it con- 
tained a considerable number of Jews or Marxists, and when these resigned their 
sudden departure interfered with the smooth working of the undertaking. There- 
upon the President of the Province of Westphalia appointed a commissioner, who 
took over the running of the company. In the Charlottenburg Water Works, 
which is also a share company, the National Socialist cell compelled the chief 
managers to resign and a commissioner was thereupon appointed to conduct the 
company on the new lines. The directors of the company state that they were not 
informed of these impending changes. One of the most important concerns in 
German Upper Silesia, the Vereinigte Oberschlesische Hiittenwerke, to which a 
commissioner of the Reich has also been appointed, have agreed with the latter 
that for the time being there shall be no change in wages nor dismissals of workmen. 
On the other hand, the salaries of senior employees, particularly of the managers, 
are at once to be lowered considerably. At the same time, negotiations are to be 
commenced to reduce the rates of interest which have been paid in respect of 
credits granted by the State and by the banks. In the Ruhr the Elberfelder Eisen- 
und Stahlwaren Industriebund, an association of iron and steel goods producers, 
invoked the support of the National Socialists against the price policy of the iron 
and steel producers. In response a commissioner was appointed, who has expressed 
his intention of forcing the iron and steel manufacturers to give better terms to 
the consumers. An interesting incident has occurred which has also involved the 
appointment of a commissioner. The offices of the Derop, the oil distributing 
organisation of the Russian Government, have just been raided by the police, and 
subsequently the Prussian Minister of the Interior installed a commissioner in the 
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concern. The police state that, under the cover of doing business, the Derop was 
the centre of Communist activity hostile to the State. 

The Nazi cells or the local party organisation also examine firms to see whether 
they are wholly or partly controlled by foreigners. As far as I am aware, no 
sinister results have followed from the fact of a firm being foreign-owned, but the 
present movement has, of course, given a very strong impetus to the national aspect 
of trade, and public authorities, firms and individuals in Germany will do their 
utmost to buy only purely German goods from completely German firms, as far 
as this is at all possible. The attitude is well illustrated by a circular which has - 
been sent out by the associations of the German sanitary earthenware industry. 
It states that this industry is only occupied to a small degree of its capacity, and 
that, in view of this fact, anyone of their customers who purchases foreign material 
offends against his duty towards the nation and towards the German workman. 
The circular concludes by stating that the member firms will refuse to deliver in 
future to any of their customers who so far forget their patriotic duty as to continue 
to buy foreign goods. 

A great deal of discussion and preparatory work is going on in connexion with 
the organisation of labour under the new régime. The proposed measures begin 
with the Ministry of Labour itself, which is to be given a second Secretary of State, 
under the Minister. This new official will control four sections dealing respectively 
with labour service, social assistance, sport, and vocational training. Further 
details are, however, not yet available. From statements in the press it would 
appear that the Hitler Government will attach great importance to labour service, 
which Herr Géring has described as a ‘pillar of the future State’. The labour 
service is intended to be largely educational, and will be used for inculcating in 
the youth of the country the principles of national socialism. The expert in the 
National Socialist party on labour service states, in a publication, that this service 
is to apply chiefly to the young, who will thus leave the better paid positions in 
commerce and industry open for older and married men. He estimates that the 
work which the labour service is to carry out in connexion with land reclamation 
and amelioration will ultimately result in an additional annual production of 
food-stuffs valued at 2,500 million marks. He calculates that this work would take 
about ten years, and would enable 1,100,000 men to be employed annually at a 
total cost of a little over 1,000 million marks. The men organised under this system 
would have their own administration and their own law, similar to military law. 
The Government are said to have already granted the sums which are necessary for 
combining the voluntary labour service with the compulsory service. It is hoped 
gradually to create an organisation which can deal each year with 550,000 young 
men, commencing with about 90,000, who are at present occupied in about equal 
numbers in the labour camps of the National Socialists and of the Stahlhelm. The 
equipment of each man, which, amongst other things, will consist of a black 
uniform, will cost 96.80 marks, and his food 89.8 pfennigs per day. 

It is stated in the press that the Minister of Labour is preparing a scheme 
embodying new possibilities for the provision of work and the reduction of un- 
employment, which is shortly to be submitted to the Cabinet. 

The Minister of Labour has explained in two circulars that it is the intention 
of the Government fundamentally to reform the organisation of German labour. 
As this can only be done gradually, the existing wages and conditions of work 
must, for the time being, remain in force, more particularly tariff agreements, 
unless an immediate change is urgently necessary. The dismissal of workmen is 
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to be avoided if at all possible. The circulars go on to say that the Government 
consider that those sections of labour which adhere to the Government policy 
should, without delay, participate in this reform. This process has been initiated 
by the law regarding workmen’s councils and trade unions and by the law re- 
organising the Reichswirtschaftsrat. These acts were passed in order to remove 
the monopoly enjoyed hitherto by certain classes of trades unions. Amongst other 
things, the first of the above laws provides that the elections to the workmen’s 
councils in Prussia may be postponed until the goth September, 1933. The 
power to dismiss members of the workmen’s councils who are hostile to the State 
or economically unsound, and to substitute others, has been transferred to the 
police authorities. It is hoped thus to ensure a uniform National Socialist com- 
position of the workmen’s councils. In this way the latter have, for all practical 
purposes, been converted into Nazi cells, as mentioned above. Incidentally, 
these cells are organised in each German State as the ‘National-Sozialistische 
Betriebsorganisation’ (National Socialistic Works Organisation). In Bavaria this 
organisation has instructed the owners to refrain from reducing wages or dismiss- 
ing workmen, and, if any firms attempt to do so, the organisation will investigate 
whether the salaries of managers or the dividends could not be reduced. All 
authorities in Bavaria have been instructed to give orders only to those employers 
who pay tariff wages. 

A Bill is in preparation in the Ministry of Labour which aims at reforming 
social insurance and putting it on a sound basis. Nothing definite at all is yet 
known except that the present triple division of unemployment relief (normal 
relief, emergency relief and local relief) will be abolished. An appointment which 
may be of considerable importance later is that of a Reich Commissioner for 
Miners’ Insurance. He has been substituted for the Miners’ Association which 
hitherto administered this branch of social insurance. 

A law has been passed which provides that the rst May shall be a holiday in 
celebration of national work and is to be kept in the same way as New Year’s Day. 
In a declaration, the Government are careful to point out that this step is not to 
be regarded as a concession to the mythology of Marxism. The 1st May has been 
chosen because it is one of the most suitable days for festivities, representing as it 
does to the northern peoples the advent of spring. It is the time when a better 
future can be most properly envisaged. After a good deal more in the same strain, 
the proclamation goes on to say that the German workman is to feel himself as 
completely equal to all other sections of the German nation, and that he should 
realise that his interests need not be safeguarded by class warfare, but that the 
whole country acknowledges that he is entitled to a due share in the proceeds of 
his work. The programme of the day is a demonstration in the Lustgarten in 
Berlin at 11 a.m., with a speech by Dr. Goebbels; in the afternoon open-air concerts 
will be given by a number of bands, such as those of the army, the police, the S.A., 
&c. At 6 p.m. delegations of workmen from all parts of Germany and from 
Austria will be received by the Chancellor; at 8 p.m. there will be a great celebra- 
tion on the Tempelhofer Feld, in which it is expected that about one million people 
will take part. In the course of his speech the Chancellor will make statements 
concerning the first year of his four-year plan. The day will close with a firework 
display. The whole broadcast programme for the day will be devoted to this feast 
of national labour. 

The Government are evidently busily engaged in working out legislation for 
the reorganisation of the trade unions. From press reports it would appear that 
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the idea of forming one large, all-embracing union has been dropped, owing to the 
differences between the various systems of social relief which the trades unions 
have in course of time developed. It is hoped that, if the National Socialist 
Workers’ Organisation and the Stahlhelm Workers’ Union are added to the 
existing trades unions and are given equal rights to them, then these two new 
bodies will gradually attract the workers to themselves and away from the others. 

In pursuance of their policy of promoting the middle classes, the Government 
appointed a special commissioner, Dr. Wienbeck, who made a statement to the 
press on his duties. He said it was the object of his department to place private 
individual owners of property and of business on a sound basis again, not only in 
agriculture and industry, but more particularly independent craftsmen, retailers, 
restaurant keepers and small house-owners. These classes require special treat- 
ment in order to participate in the general reconstruction of German economy. 
One of the steps which it was proposed to take was to prohibit gift schemes. 
Measures would also have to be introduced for assisting the small man in meeting 
his indebtedness and relieving him of taxation, particularly as regards the turnover 
and business taxes and social contributions. Dr. Wienbeck also referred to the 
question of credit for the small concern, and stated that not the large, but the small 
and medium, businesses should pay a lower rate of interest. He expressed the 
opinion that some kind of protection against executions for debt, similar to that in 
agriculture, would have to be introduced. The existing legislation as to unfair 
competition would also have to be remodelled. 

A new tax in contemplation is to be called Middle-class Protection Tax; it 
is to assist the middle-class retail trade. This tax would be levied on stores and 
their branches and be uniform for the whole Reich. Its object will be to destroy 
the advantages which such concerns at present enjoy over the smaller retailers. 
This tax on stores would be based not on profits, but on turnover. 


I].— The Effects of Uniformity 

While the international political effects of Hitlerism in power have become 
apparent with startling rapidity in the form of almost universal dislike and distrust 
throughout the world, there has as yet not been time enough for economic results 
to manifest themselves. It is not only fair, but also expedient and necessary, to 
examine the new régime from the point of view of ascertaining whether it contains 
any elements of good. Here the political unification of the Reich must be accounted 
a great benefit, and if it is really followed by an equally thorough simplification 
and tightening-up of taxation and financial administration, work deserving of the 
highest praise will have been accomplished. Herr Reinhardt, the new Secretary 
of State in the Ministry of Finance, has announced a scheme of this kind, and it 
is only to be hoped that in due course he will be able to carry it out; its accomplish- 
ment might retrieve errors in many other directions. Herr Reinhardt has stated 
that it is his aim to achieve a juster distribution of the financial burdens, thereby 
raising the purchasing power of the working classes. He hopes by reducing taxes 
on consumption to prepare the way for a lowering of the cost of living. Another 
factor which may be placed to the credit of the National Socialists is the abolition 
of class warfare and the attempt to make the nation work as one united whole; 
against this, however, must be set the fact that another kind of warfare has been 
introduced, namely, that of a racial and political nature. 

As regards the anti-Jewish campaign, this can only cause a disturbance of 
business which will result in a falling off in the revenue from taxation for some 
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time to come. Further, it may be taken for granted that throughout the world 
the millions of Jews engaged in trade, the powerful Jewish merchant and financial 
houses will do all in their power to damage German commerce; to them must be 
added the further millions of non-Jewish business men, who, disgusted by the 
treatment of Jews in Germany, will avoid buying German goods if possible. Apart 
from the Jewish question, the militarist, aggressive and autarchic spirit which 
has shown itself in Germany has created apprehension which is inimical to trade. 
It seems inevitable that German exports must suffer. Internally, a switch-over is 
being forced upon the nation for political and racial reasons, which again must 
affect millions. It is to be remembered that the 500,000 to 600,000 which are 
officially given as the number of Jews in Germany only represent those who in 
recent census returns have put themselves down as practising Jews, but if the racial 
test be taken which the authorities actually apply, namely, that there has been 
no ancestor of Jewish race for two generations, the above figures must be multiplied 
several times. A large proportion of these people are now to be deprived of their 
livelihood or hampered in the exercise of their professions. What this means in 
loss of revenue to the State not only directly, but indirectly through interference 
with the business in which Jews were engaged, can best be visualised by imagining 
what would be the result of a similar procedure in England. In Germany, as else- 
where, many branches of commerce, as distinct from manufacture, are predomin- 
antly in Jewish hands, and what is to become of them is a puzzle still awaiting 
solution. It is true that National Socialists are taking the place of expelled Jews, 
but what guarantee is there that they are fit for the work? If they are, why did 
they not occupy the positions under the system of free competition which has ruled 
hitherto? Even where competent Jews are left in charge, how can they do business 
properly if they are constantly interfered with by Nazi cells and Nazi commis- 
sioners? Then there is the hostility to the large combines against whom the small 
man and the consumer are to be protected. There may be something to be said 
for this, but it is an idea which would have to be carried out with a delicacy, 
intimate knowledge and in a conciliatory spirit which the National Socialists have 
so far shown no sign of possessing. The Reich Commissioner for the Middle 
Classes has already foreshadowed plans which would interfere with the natural 
development of interest rates, and would extend to trade debtors that artificial 
protection which has already proved so disastrous in the case of agriculture. One 
has the impression that the experienced permanent officials in the Ministries spend 
much of their time in resisting schemes proposed by enthusiastic National Socialists 
in official or semi-official positions, who are endeavouring to put into practice ideas 
embodied in the party programme, without considering what the financial and 
economic results would be. This is hardly a suitable occupation for Government 
servants, and who can say how long it will be before wise counsels are overridden 
by party power or ambition? Obviously a parallel should not be drawn between 
a German National Socialist and a Russian Communist, particularly as the former 
has any amount of technical advice at his disposal, whether it be in a Ministry 
or in a factory, but, when membership of a political party becomes the chief 
qualification for appointment to official positions or to supervisory posts in trade 
and industry, efficiency is bound to suffer. 

There can be only one possible attitude towards Germany for the financier 
and business man, and that is one of caution and reserve. The violent and rapid 
substitution of one political, social and economic system for another in the middle 
of a crisis of the first magnitude must, even under the most favourable conditions 
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of leadership, cause many and great difficulties, the effects of which will only show 
themselves as time goes on. The transfer has been accomplished with considerable 
energy and speed, and a good plan of campaign was drawn up as far as the actual 
seizing of power and internal propaganda are concerned. It now remains to be 
seen how this power will be used, and whether it is coupled with sufficient skill, 
knowledge and experience not only to overcome the repercussions of the change, 
but also to lead the country back to such prosperity as is as yet possible. It is 
true that there is now a stable Government in Germany, because all opposition has 
been ruthlessly suppressed, but in place of the uncertainty as to the type of Govern- 
ment there now exists the uncertainty as to what the Government will do. Politi- 
cally, its aggressive and militarist tendency is unmistakable, and economically 
it has so far been rather destructive than constructive. 

Among the mass of unknown names in whose hands the fate of Germany now 
reposes, three stand out as those of men who have shown that they possess a certain 
measure of knowledge, experience and judgment. They are von Neurath, von 
Krosigk' and Schacht. It is obvious that intrigues are afoot to get von Neurath 
away from the Ministry for Foreign Affairs. As for von Krosigk and Schacht, 
however efficient they may be, they cannot make bricks without straw. They are 
dependent upon the economic condition of the country for the financial resources 
which it is their duty to administer, and if the policy of the Government impairs 
that condition those resources will inevitably dwindle. They have not had the 
power to prevent grave mistakes in the economic sphere by the new Government, 
and there is, therefore, no reason to suppose that they can do so in the future. 
Dr. Schacht has announced that he will at all costs maintain the stability of 
German currency: he may be able to do so by a continually increasing severity of 
foreign exchange control and by putting up with all the disadvantages connected 
with it, but if the budget deficit swells and the export surplus shrinks it will become 
ever harder to remain on a nominal gold standard without much gold or foreign 
exchange. A new situation in this connexion has, of course, been created by 
America’s abandonment of the gold standard. It is considered in Germany that 
this action will bring relief as far as Germany’s debts to America are concerned, 
even in those cases in which a gold clause has been inserted by the American 
creditor. It is argued that the United States Government will certainly cancel 
such clauses in regard to internal debts, and will also reduce the gold value of 
its own foreign obligations, and that consequently the American courts could not 
very well uphold the gold clause against German debtors. This advantage would, 
however, be more than outweighed by the impetus to American exports and 
consequent damage to German foreign trade which will result from the devalua- 
tion of the dollar. Some writers in the press consider that the loss inflicted on 
German exports will be even greater than that caused by the devaluation of the 
pound and the currencies linked with it: but at least Germany may obtain some 
compensation in the cheapening—if this occurs—of the raw materials (particularly 
cotton) which she imports in large quantities from the United States. However, 
even so the Reichsbank has reiterated that it intends to hold the mark, as the bank 
could not shoulder the responsibility of again allowing the savings of the German 
people to be wholly or partly destroyed. 

Dr. Schacht has said, no doubt sincerely, that Germany will honour her foreign 
commercial debts, but this has obviously become much harder since America 
has abandoned the gold standard, unless, indeed, Germany should take the serious 
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decision to let the mark follow the dollar. It is true that the German debtors are 
constantly coming to arrangements with their foreign creditors, both as regards 
repayment of capital on favourable terms and as to reduction of interest and 
amortisation rates, but to be effective this process must be accompanied by a rise 
in exports and in shipping activity. As regards the repatriation of funds held 
abroad by the Germans, these have, of course, all had to be declared and it would 
be possible for the German Government to take them over compulsorily if it 
wished, but such funds held abroad secretly will certainly not be brought back 
unless some form of amnesty is announced. 

It is reassuring to hear from Dr. Schacht that he will not furnish funds for the 
Government schemes of public works except within such limits as sound policy 
allows, but his suggestion that such works should be carried out by municipalities 
and other public bodies sounds like a mockery in view of the financial condition 
of the towns. 

There is a tendency in some quarters to assume that as long as Schacht is at 
the Reichsbank nothing serious can happen to Germany financially, but circum- 
stances may prove too strong even for him. If, as time goes on, the effects of bad 
foreign trade make themselves felt in industrial employment in Germany, and 
money is not forthcoming for schemes of work and settlement, the pressure of 
economic distress may yet prove strong enough to break the political strangle-hold 
which Hitler has put upon the country. 

F, THELWALL, 
Commercial Counsellor. 


(ii) 
Sir H. Rumbold (Berlin) to Sir F. Simon (Received May 3) 


No. 424 [C 3989/245/18) 
BERLIN, April 26, 1933 
Sir, 

I have the honour to transmit the accompanying report from the Military 
Attaché at this Embassy on the development of the measures initiated last Septem- 
ber to co-ordinate the athletic and semi-military training of German youth. 

2. I have referred to this report in my despatch No. 425' of today’s date, and 
I trust that the information in these two documents will be found to give a clear 
and comprehensive survey of one aspect of the present situation in this country. 

I have, &c., 
Horace RuMBoLD 
1 No. 36. 


ENCLOSURE IN DocuMENT (ii) 


Colonel Thorne to Sir H. Rumbold 
No. 1. 
BERLIN, April 25, 1933 
Sir, 
I have the honour to forward the following remarks on the development of the 
measures initiated last September to co-ordinate the athletic training of German 
youth (see my despatch No. 6 of the 17th September, 1932") and the marked 
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impetus which has recently been given to the introduction and co-ordination of 
various forms of Wehrsport in schools, colleges and athletic clubs; this latter is 
undoubtedly the result of Nazi influence and represents the first phase of their 
plan to increase the defensive strength of the country. 

Under the presidential decree of the 14th September, 1932, the movement was 
placed under the control of the Minister of the Interior, and under the executive 
charge of a board of control with General Edwin von Stilpnagel as chairman. 
The latter died early last month and has been succeeded by Major von Neufville, 
who left the army in 1922 to devote himself to the organisation of the Stahlhelm 
Association in Baden, Wurtemberg and Hohenzollern. 

At a Cabinet meeting on the 3rd April it was decided to transfer the control 
of this movement to the Ministry of Labour, which already controls the Volunteer 
Labour Corps, with which the youth movement is closely connected. It is under- 
stood that steps are now being taken to reorganise the Ministry of Labour into 
two departments, leaving its normal functions (wages, tariffs, &c.) under its 
present Staatssekretar, and forming a new department under a second Staatssekre- 
tar to co-ordinate the new labour service and the training of youth. The depart- 
ment is further subdivided into the following sections: (a) Labour Service; (6) 
Sport; (c) Questions of Education; (d) Assistance for Youths. The National Board 
of Control of the youth movement is to be placed immediately under the Ministry 
itself. Up to the present the board has only met very occasionally and has handed 
over the task of organisation entirely to a small energetic executive committee, 
which is housed in the old Prussian Ministry of War in the Leipzigerstrasse. It 
was considered necessary to include representatives of so many States, public 
departments and athletic associations on the board that it became too unwieldy 
to be of any use from the outset. The executive committee has some twelve branch 
headquarters distributed throughout Germany and East Prussia (see Appendix A?), 
through which it controls the sixteen to eighteen training camps which already 
exist. Twenty to twenty-five such camps were originally planned, and it would 
appear as if the committee were waiting to obtain further experience and funds 
before deciding on the creation and function of the remainder. There is already 
a tendency to devote some of the camps to some special form of Wehrsport. A 
camp near the Kiel Canal is devoted to nautical training, another near Berlin 
is to follow suit, while a third is apparently to specialise in mounted Wehrsport for 
the benefit of the various Reit- und Fahr-Vereine (riding and driving clubs). 

By the end of March four complete courses of three weeks’ duration had been 
held, and during the present month a course is being specially held for university 
students. According to one newspaper report, the course at Burg Stargard, 
in Mecklenburg, was not completely filled, but this appears to be an exception. 

Having carefully studied the experience at their disposal, the new chairman 
and committee do not propose to make any major alteration to their programme. 
Their object is to provide assistant instructors in Wehrsport for the associations 
and clubs, and they are satisfied that a period of three weeks is just long enough 
to demonstrate how instruction in Wehrsport should be given, provided the 
candidates are sufficiently adept themselves. There have been very few failures 
at the passing-out examination at the conclusion of courses to obtain certificates 
qualifying the holders to act as assistant instructors. The candidates up to date 
are the pick of their clubs; it may therefore be necessary to increase the period 
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of instruction if the quality is not maintained. The experiment of thoroughly 
mixing up representatives from the many different organisations has been most 
successful. This was one of the main objects of Generals Groener and Schleicher, 
who were responsible for launching the movement. Each course (varying from 
150 to 300 men) is divided into three platoons and further subdivided until there 
are no sections with more than two representatives from any one association. 

The courses have been accommodated up to date under cover in substantial 
buildings on Government ground, but there is some talk of putting them under 
canvas when the weather improves. In Appendices B and C3 will be found details 
of the uniform and equipment used in the camps, and the arrangements for 
selecting and assembling courses. 

It is not known for the present what sum of money is to be put at the disposal 
of the board. Last September 1,500,000 reichsmarks were allotted up to the ist 
April, 1933, and, judging from the reports of the recent conference in Berlin of 
the leaders of the branch headquarters to discuss financial problems, an increased 
allotment will certainly be necessary this year. In the case of East Prussia, it has 
been calculated that at least three permanent camps, in lieu of one at present, 
will be required to supply sufficient instructors for the 100,000 young men who 
could be drawn into the movement in that province. 

Before commencing the second part of the report, it might be as well to recapitu- 
late what activities are meant by the terms Wehrsport and Gelandeiibungen (field 
exercises), so that it can be realised how much beyond mere ‘Boy Scouts’ instruc- 
tion the training in Germany has developed. Under the term Wehrsport are 
included :— 


(a) Drill and physical training. 

(6) Field exercises and pack marches. (Standard pack march, 16 miles, carrying 
over 50 lb. equipment.) 

(c) Judging distance. 

(2) Miniature rifle shooting. 

(e) Map reading and compass marches. 

(f) Tactical appreciation of ground and the use of glasses. 

(g) Sand table instruction in tactics. 

(h) Messages and reports. 


Under the term Gelandeiibungen are— 


Exercises involving scouting, attack and defence, withdrawal and pursuit, sur- 
prise and ambuscades, the enemy as a rule being designated either smuggler 
bands or Communists. 


Ever since last September there has been a tendency for some of the athletic 
associations to adopt Wehrsport as one of their activities. But since the Nazi 
régime came into power the press, both metropolitan and provincial, has been full 
of reports of resolutions passed by associations pledging themselves to introduce 
Wehrsport into their programme for the year. As a rule, two days a week and 
every fourth Sunday are to be devoted to Wehrsport. So far, very little criticism 
of this phase has appeared, though one or two writers in sporting papers have 
asked what effect this additional activity will have on the numbers of candidates 
applying for membership. Already some clubs who took up Wehrsport ener- 
getically last year have lost some members who found that they could get this 
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Wehrsport more cheaply elsewhere without having to pay for the upkeep of, say, 
tennis-courts which they were unable to use. It is only fair to say that most of the 
clubs seem determined to carry through this extra liability. 

In the universities and schools, not only have instructions been issued that 
some hours of the weekly time-table usually allotted to gymnastics are to be taken 
for Wehrsport, particularly field exercises, but, in addition, chairs are being 
created for professors of the Science of Defence (‘Wehrwissenschaft’), who are to 
be responsible for the thoroughness of the Wehrsport training. Previously retired 
officers without political affiliation were appointed; the tendency is now to appoint 
the more energetic Nazi leaders for whom no police posts are available. At Berlin, 
in addition to the creation this summer of a paid Chair of Science of Military 
Defence at the Technische Hochschule, Major-General Becker, Chief of the 
Testing Section of the Ordnance Department in the Reichswehr Ministry, has 
been appointed honorary professor of Military Technique (‘Allgemeine Heeres- 
technik’) in the Faculty of General Science for lectures and practical exercises. 
This is a further development of the very close liaison between the Reichswehr 
Ministry and the Technical High School, who undertake the greater part of the 
technical instruction of military officers. Two further indications of the prevailing 
spirit are the removal of the ban on student duels (‘Mensur’) and the insistence in 
Prussia on attendance at one or two courses of instruction in Wehrsport before 
candidates for the law are allowed to practise. 

Apparently difficulty has already been found in providing sufficient trained 
instructors for every educational establishment, and evidently with a view to 
encouraging State employees and officials to attend the instructional camps 
facilities for leave are to be given to anyone selected for instruction, and only a 
portion of the three weeks’ course is to count against the normal allotment of 
annual leave. 

In the realm of societies which cater for the religious and athletic training 
of the younger boys of 12 to 16 years of age, efforts are being made to bring the 
various bodies into a central organisation which will ensure that the boys begin, 
as young as possible, to learn the rudiments of Wehrsport. The Grossdeutsche 
Bund is such an organisation, and under the active lead of Admiral a.D. Trotha, 
who is on the National Board, steps have lately been taken to absorb societies 
such as the Jugendsturm, Deutsche Pfadfinder Bund, Freischar Junge Nation 
and Deutsche Freischar. Other associations, including denominational and others 
of wide diversity of aim, are coming into line. One result has been that the 
Jugendsturm has been allowed to hold a short Easter holiday course (ten to 
twelve days) in Déberitz Camp, alongside the Jugendertiichigung contingent. 
Some 600 boys between 12 and 16 years of age have attended, and have been 
given instructions in Wehrsport by instructors provided by their neighbours in 
the camp. 

The third sphere of training will shortly be achieved by the Nazi intention 
to introduce compulsory labour service, in which great public interest is being 
taken. This has been an important plank in the Nazi platform, and Oberst a.D. 
Hierl, who has been nominated as Staatssekretaér to the new department in the 
Labour Ministry, is a well-known authority on compulsory service. He left the 
Reichsheer in 1924 and has been since then at the Nazi headquarters in Munich; 
he is the author of a book entitled ‘Grundlagen einer Deutschen Wehrpolitik’, 
which forms part of the Nazi Library. 

Great hopes are placed on their being able to introduce this conscription in 
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April next year; they hope to obtain the benefits of universal military service 
without incurring the hostility which would result from the introduction of the 
latter. They expect to be able to devise from their experiences with the voluntary 
labour camps a cheap system of service and training which will relieve unemploy- 
ment, inculcate the spirit of willing labour and harden the manhood of the 
nation. Incidentally, it will ensure a further period of instruction in Wehrsport 
and provide material upon which the instructors from the Jugendertiichtigung 
camps can work. 

In February and March it was being said in military circles that the President 
had insisted on the control of potential man-power for the Reichswehr being 
reserved for a member of the Stahlhelm. This was the explanation given for the 
transfer of the Jugendertiichtigung movement to the Stahlhelm leader, Herr 
Seldte, and the appointment of Major Neufville as its executive chief. At the same 
time it was rumoured that the Nazis in their turn had insisted on controlling 
the general training of the German people as opposed to its more military side, 
and were determined to keep the control of the compulsory labour service in their 
own hands. Whatever truth there was in these rumours, the final arrangements 
have worked out as a compromise. For the moment there is a Stahlhelm Minister 
(Seldte) with a Nazi civil servant in charge (Hierl), having under him Stahlhel- 
mers in immediate control of the youth movement (von Neufville) and the labour 
service (Mahnken). 

When these various measures have had time to come into operation, it will be 
seen that thorough arrangements have been created to inculcate discipline, to 
improve the physical condition and to give instruction in many forms of military 
training. The process will be applied continuously from the age of 12 till the 
men become too old for service in the field, and, secondly, it will be seen that a 
supply of instructors and an organisation to handle complete classes of the nation, 
quite independent of the Reichswehr, have been created. The cumulative effect 
of these measures will be to produce a very large reserve of personnel who will 
require little further training to take their places in the armed forces of the country 
on the outbreak of war. All this the Germans claim to be able to do without 
violating Article 175 of the Treaty of Versailles, though much less time is wasted 
today in discussing how infractions are to be avoided. 

I have, &c., 
ANDREW THORNE, 
Colonel, G.S., Military Attaché. 


Gi 
Sir H. Rumbold (Berlin) to Sir F. Simon (Received May 15) 
No. 454 [C 4348/3692/18] 
BERLIN, May 5, 1933 
Sir, 

With reference to my despatch No. 402’ of the 24th April reporting on the new 
regulations for the exercise of the legal profession, I have the honour to report 
that further legislation has recently been put into force adversely affecting the 
position of Jews in Germany. Two important examples of this legislation are the 
new law for the prevention of overcrowding in German schools and high schools 
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and the decree restricting the number of Jewish panel doctors, dated the 25th and 
22nd April respectively. 

2. The school law does not apply to the compulsory primary schools (‘Volks- 
schulen’), but to the secondary schools and the high schools. At the beginning of 
each school year the Governments of the States decide how many new pupils may 
be taken by each school and university faculty. In the schools affected by the law, 
the number of scholars is to be so far reduced that a sound education will be assured 
to the remainder and that the needs of the various professions will be properly met. 
This reduction will be effected in different ways according to whether it affects 
the number of new scholars to be admitted or the number of those already present. 
In the case of new scholars the number of non-Aryans is to be regulated in propor- 
tion to the number of non-Aryans in the Reich, that is to say the proportion of 
new non-Aryan scholars in every school is not to exceed 1°5 per cent. In this 
figure will not be included scholars whose fathers fought at the front in the last war 
nor the children of mixed marriages if one parent or two grandparents are of 
Aryan descent. The dismissal of non-Aryan scholars will only take place in schools 
where the attendance is in strong disproportion to the possibilities of later profes- 
sional employment. In any case their numbers are not to exceed 5 per cent. of the 
total attendance. The same exemptions apply as in the case of new scholars. 
Dismissed scholars may not enter another school of the same kind, but, in case of 
necessity, the State Governments are empowered to take special steps to ensure 
the completion of their professional education. The Government are considering 
the possibility of permitting those scholars dismissed in accordance with this law 
to continue their education in unqualified purely Jewish schools. 

3. The admission of foreigners to the German schools in question will be 
regulated according to the provisions already established or to be established in 
international treaties. Further, a maximum attendance will be laid down for all 
grammar and high schools so that only so many scholars will be admitted as 
will not result in an overcrowding of the schools, and later of the various professions. 
It is anticipated that as from 1935 the number of ‘Abiturienten’ (those who have 
passed an examination corresponding to the English higher certificate) will be 
materially decreased. 

4. The law in regard to the admission of panel doctors is in most respects 
similar to that in regard to the admission of lawyers reported in my despatch 
under reference. The law begins with the statement that the activity of Jewish 
and Communist panel doctors is ended and will not be resumed. Doctors are 
exempted who have taken part in the world war or who have lost fathers or 
sons in it, or who have been in practice since the rst August, 1914. This exemption 
does not apply to Communist doctors. Further, all panel doctors must have been 
in practice for two years. If it seems probable that the dismissal of these doctors 
will seriously prejudice the care of insured patients, the Union of Panel Doctors 
or the Minister for Labour may postpone their dismissal until suitable provision 
for medical attention has been made. As the number of Jewish doctors in Berlin 
is reported to be some 8o per cent. of the total number of doctors practising, it may 
well be necessary to make use of this provision. No doctor may cease to practise 
on the ground that he anticipates dismissal under this decree. 

5. It is worthy of note also that under this law a foreigner who has qualified as a 
doctor of medicine in Germany cannot, as hitherto, be admitted as a panel doctor. 

I have, &c., 
Horace RuMBoLp 
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(iv) 
Sir H. Rumbold (Berlin) to Sir F. Stmon (Received May 16) 


No. 486 [C’ 4399/62/18) 
BERLIN, May 10, 1933 
Sir, 

I have the honour to transmit to you herewith a memorandum prepared by 
the Financial Adviser to this Embassy regarding the prospects in Germany at 
the end of April. 

I have, &c., 
Horace RuMBOLD 


ENCLOSURE IN DOCUMENT (iv) 


The Prospects in Germany at the end of April 1933 


BERLIN, May 9, 1933 
I.— Introduction 


In the autumn of 1932 a definite wave of optimism came over the German 
business world. Although the data on which this was based were not uniformly 
positive, they can be traced clearly enough by a glance at the statistical curves 
for the period. It is all the more clear in retrospect that many of these curves 
were showing a tendency to flatten out or even to rise after their long fall from the 
peaks of 1928 or 1929 and this tendency is in several cases clearly distinguishable 
from mere irregularity in the curves. Improvement was, for example, to be found 
in many branches of production, in foreign trade, in the capital market, and in 
the position of the savings banks. 

Against these signs had to be set the fact that, with minor intermissions, prices 
of both agricultural and industrial products were still slowly falling in Germany, 
and that world prices of raw materials, after their recovery between June and 
September, were again falling. Far-sighted observers were also uneasy about 
the future of the German export balance and foreign debt service, in view of the 
obscurity of the position as regards capital movements abroad in 1932 and the 
resentment caused in foreign countries by Germany’s protective measures; about 
the effect of the current and prospective budget deficits which, failing an improve- 
ment in the yield of taxation through economic revival or a substantial improve- 
ment in the capital market, must lead in the long run to a great increase in the 
floating debt and possibly to cash difficulties; and about the possible effect on 
Germany’s foreign exchange position of too rapid an expansion of internal credit 
through the financing of the unemployment programmes. Even in the event 
of a general economic revival in which Germany did no more than keep step, she 
would be subjected at least temporarily to a great strain, owing to her need for 
more (and probably dearer) raw materials, while the possibility of obtaining 
credit for the purpose from abroad was precluded by the complete freezing of 
her financial relations with the outside world through the currency restrictions 
and the Standstill. 

But the German optimist of that period was admittedly not a far-sighted 
observer. He may more nearly (if a little hyperbolically) be compared with a 
man who has just experienced an earthquake, and who has reached the stage (with 
some outside help) of rendering his house or factory habitable again, and of 
turning his mind once more to earning his living. So far his strength and attention 
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have been absorbed by the effort of repairing the abnormal damage caused by 
the crisis; now he is once more able to look forward. Though the signs of future 
improvement are uncertain he is once again permitted to hope. Even short- 
sighted optimism is a positive asset in such circumstances; and it is not surprising 
if Herr Warmbold’s' somewhat rosy speeches had a good audience. The business 
man asked for a truce from political instability, in order that he might concentrate 
on his new task. After the fresh political crises of November and December the 
Schleicher Government seemed to promise him the tranquillity he desired. He 
was beginning to assure himself that either the National Socialist movement was 
on the wane, or if it came into power it would avoid the excesses that nominally 
formed a part of its programme. 

On the fall of the Schleicher Government and the eleventh-hour advent of 
Herr Hitler to power, a political smoke-screen promptly spread over the country. 
The burning of the Reichstag, the election, and the capture of the Administrations 
of the German States, the excitement about alleged foreign propaganda and the 
persecution of the Jews, the restrictions on the press, naturally only served to 
make this smoke-screen thicker, and even in the third month of the Nazi régime 
it is impossible to distinguish the real march of events through the fog. Meanwhile, 
the economic life of the country of course continues and the usual statistics appear. 
But while these statistics must be examined, they cannot now be regarded as the 
indices of a regular operation of economic laws which are subject only to minor. 
disturbance by politics. At present, political events in Germany must cause at 
least a temporary disturbance of economic life, and further development may have 
to start from a different datum line than that shown by the statistics now available. 
It may even be that when a clear view is again possible it will be found that a 
definite change of direction has occurred in the German economy. Though the 
National Socialist is less committed to autarchical views than the more narrow- 
minded Nationalist, he may succeed in his ignorance (and particularly his ignor- 
ance of international affairs) in stamping on the country as a permanent feature 
what would otherwise have been only a temporary crisis-policy of trade restriction. 


Il.— The Statistical Material 
Industrial Production. 


The new index of production of the Institut fiir Konjunkturforschung? is worked 
out on a wider basis than the old and shows less irregularity. Eliminating seasonal 
movements, it shows a slowing of the fall after January 1932 (62, on the basis 
1928 = 100) until the lowest point (58) was reached in August. The February 
1933 figure (62:5, the latest available) is the highest since December 1931, and the 
curve appears to be rising. The rise since August last is mainly in production goods, 
the index for which is still, however, very low (August 1932, 47°5; February 1933, 
53°2). The curve for consumption goods shows no decided tendency; though it 
rose from a minimum of 75 in August to 78-7 in November 1932, it has since fallen 
again to 76-4 in February 1933. This inelasticity may be partly due to the continued 
reduction of stocks. These, it is true, are now very low, but the continual slow fall 
of the price level provides as yet no inducement for the replenishment of stocks. 


! Minister of Economics, 1931-33. 
2 Note in original: ‘Referred to below for short as the Institut’. 
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As regards individual industries :— 

Coal production in February 1933, at 72-7 per cent. of the ae level, is 
above the level of a year ago, and has recently been increasing after allowing 
for seasonal movements. But the Ruhr Coal Syndicate’s report for March 1933 
indicates a drop of some 15 per cent. in the daily deliveries below the February 
figure (mainly in non-competitive areas), while last year a small increase actually 
occurred for Germany as a whole. A recovery seems probable, however, for 
April 1933. 

Iron and steel production per day, at about 40 per cent. of the 1928 level, 
is nevertheless three to five points higher than a year ago. Production in 
February dropped slightly, but rose again in March. 

Machinery production is materially lower than a year ago, and fell in January 
1933 to 31 per cent. of the 1928 level—the lowest figure yet reached. Motor-car 
production has been steadying up to the last year’s level, and will be stimulated 
by the relief from taxation recently granted for new cars. 

Non-ferrous metal industries (refining, rolling, &c.): production in most 
branches was in recent months only slightly above that of a year ago. But 
lead production rose considerably in the autumn of 1932, and is now above 
the 1928 level: while copper production, though approximately at last year’s 
level, is about 140 per cent. of the 1928 production. 

Building activity fell steadily to 33 per cent. of the 1928 level in August 
1932 (seasonal influences being eliminated), and has shown no recovery since. 
The winter fall in the production of lime and cement has not gone so far as 
last year, though the minimum figures of December 1932 are very low, viz.: 
lime 24:6, cement 16:3 (1928 = 100). 

Electric current production rose at the end of 1932 to the level of a year 
ago, and in January and February 1933 exceeded the corresponding figures 
for last year by 4 to 6 points at 103-4 (January) and 96-4 (February) (1928 = 
100). 

Among other consumption goods, the production of shoes, paper and potash 
is somewhat above last year’s level. Textiles are varied; as a whole they are 
below last year’s level but the production of cotton goods is practically at the 
1928 level again. 


Agricultural Production. 

Agricultural production steadily increased in quantity from 1924 (index 86) 
to 1930 (index 107). The 1932 harvest was about equal in quantity to that of 
1930, but owing to the reduction of consumption, the 1932 harvest is enough 
(with minor adjustments) to avoid the necessity of imports except of animal 
products. But the value of the harvest has declined from a maximum of 10-2 
milliard reichsmarks in 1928 to 6-5 milliard reichsmarks in 1932. 

Since the increase in production corresponds to increased acreage, the high 
production level may be repeated in 1933 if equally favourable weather conditions 
prevail. 


Foreign Trade. 

After an average monthly export surplus of 90 million reichsmarks had been 
reached in 1932, the surplus suddenly dropped to 23 and 27 million reichsmarks 
in January and February 1933. A rise to 68 million reichsmarks in March was 
not altogether reassuring, since it was due partly to a normal seasonal movement 
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and partly to an increase in exports on credit to Russia. The fall in the surplus 
was due to a reduction of exports of finished goods. 


Prices. 

The wholesale price index, the cost of living figure and the index of prices 
of manufactured goods have continued to sag disappointingly, though the fall has 
been very slow in the last two or three months, and there have even been one or two 
irregular upward movements. Industrial raw materials have been steadier, and 
still remain above the lowest point in 1932. Agricultural products continued to 
fall in price in spite of the protectionist measures of the Papen Government; the 
extremer measures of Dr. Hugenberg have, however, caused a recovery from the 
low point of January (80:9) to over 82 in March and April (1913 = 100), which is 
mainly responsible for the slowing down in the fall of the general indices. 


Unemployment. 

The unemployment peak in the winter 1932-33 was slightly lower (at 6-05 
million) than in 1931-32, and the spring fall started earlier and faster. On the 
15th April, 1933, there were 5:5 million unemployed, as compared with 5:9 
million a year earlier. The improvement is confirmed by a somewhat larger 
increase of the numbers in employment as shown by the number of contributors 
to health insurance. The estimate made by the Institut of the wage income of the 
population shows, after eliminating seasonal movements, a slight increase since 
last August—the first increase since 1929. (N.B.—It is not known at present 
whether unemployed Nazis serving on a daily basis as auxiliary police are still 
included in the unemployed list. Many have by now been given employment, 
and it is difficult to see how the others who are still unemployed can be excluded 
from the list unless the figures are simply faked.) 


Transport. 


The monthly transport of goods by rail failed, at the usual peak in September- 
October 1932 (24:5 million tons), to reach the previous year’s level (27°7 million 
tons), but the low point in February 1933 (18-2 million tons) was appreciably 
above the previous year’s level (17:3 million tons). The loading of waggons on 
the railways, after lying below the previous year’s level during the later winter 
months, rose above that level early in March 1933. 


Credit. 


Until January 1933 the volume of credit continued to decline, except for the 
Christmas rise, which was smaller than usual. This is shown by the uniform 
downward movement of the total bill circulation, the bills held by the Reichsbank, 
and the monetary circulation. The decline in the apparent volume of credit in 
the last half of 1932 was, however, largely due to the return of bank-notes from 
hoards. In February and March 1933 there was some indication of an expansion 
of credit; the Reichsbank’s bills increased again at the end of March to the 
Christmas level (2-8 milliard reichsmarks), and the note circulation nearly as 
high (5°6 milliard reichsmarks). Such a movement has not occurred since 1929. 
On this occasion it was partly due to the fact that Easter fell at the end of March, 
but it may also have been appreciably influenced by the unemployment work 
schemes, which are only now beginning to be executed. 

The note-cover of the Reichsbank remained steady at about 920 million 
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reichsmarks in the three months December, January and February. Between the end 
of February and the end of April it fell by 390 million reichsmarks to 510 million 
reichsmarks. Of this reduction, however, 361 million reichsmarks resulted from 
the repayment of the Central Bank credit, and some ro million reichsmarks is 
reported to be due to payments in respect of the Lee—Higginson credit. The remain- 
ing 40 million reichsmarks can easily be accounted for by interest payments at the 
end of March and by further payments by the Gold Discount Bank in respect of 
guaranteed standstill credit. These items must, however, be allowed for in the 
annual balance sheet, and it appears at first sight that the heavy fall in the export 
surplus has already caused an appreciable reaction on the Reichsbank reserve. 
Since, however, the Reichsbank had on the 31st December, 1932, a reserve of 
48 million reichsmarks in eligible ‘Devisen’ over and above the amount assigned 
for note-cover, and a further reserve of 91 million reichsmarks in foreign bills and 
cheques (cf. 30 million and 106 million reichsmarks respectively on the 31st 
December, 1931), and since the movements in this hidden reserve are not shown 
in the weekly returns, the weekly changes in the published reserve are often with- 
out significance. 

Reichsbank discount rate has remained at 4 per cent., and the other market 
rates have remained unaltered since October except for a slight stiffening in the 
rate for day-to-day money, which rose from an average of 5-01 per cent. in Novem- 
ber to an average of 5:12 per cent. in March. 

The money market has continued to show considerable liquidity. The Govern- 
ment has found no difficulty in financing the budget deficit, and has, in fact, 
found it possible to extend the maturity period of the 4# per cent. Treasury notes, 
issued for the purpose, from five months (last autumn) to nine months. 


Capital Market. 

From the trough of April-June 1932 both share and bond values rose fairly 
steadily, until January 1933. The Institut’s share index (1924-26 = 100) rose 
from a minimum of 49-6 in April 1932 to 64:6 in January 1933, and the bond 
index for 6 per cent. bonds (per cent. of par) from a minimum of 60°4 in June 
1932 to 81°4 in January 1933. The advent of the Hitler Government at first occa- 
sioned a slight set-back, for bonds in particular, owing to the ambiguous attitude 
of Dr. Hugenberg on the subject of interest reduction. By the end of February, 
however, the situation was clearer and the upward movement progressed to a 
high point in the week 20th-25th March (shares 74:1, bonds 87:5). There was 
then a slight reaction (occasioned by the boycott of Jewish shops and other factors), 
shares falling back to 72-0 and bonds to 85-8. In the latter half of April a fresh 
rise in shares occurred, coupled with weakness in bonds, as a result of the departure 
of the United States from the gold standard, and renewed rumours of the Hitler 
Government’s intentions regarding interest rates. 


Public Finance. 

It has been known for some time that the Reich budget for 1932-33 would 
close this year with a net deficit (after allowing for debt redemption) of 400-450 
million reichsmarks, which in present circumstances is not unfavourable. As 
stated above, the Government can easily finance this by short-term borrowing, and 
the improvement in the capital market has even encouraged hopes that long-term 
borrowing would soon be possible. The accumulated deficit since 1924 amounts 
to about 2,000 million reichsmarks. 
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The accumulated deficits of the German States on the 31st March, 1933, are 
estimated at about 500 million reichsmarks, and those of the communes roughly 
at 1,000 million reichsmarks. Several of the States and larger cities have had 
to call meetings of their creditors in order to secure a renewal of their internal 
short- or medium-term debts—not always on favourable terms. 

The prospects for the Reich budget in the next few years are not encouraging. 
Income tax proceeds in 1933 can hardly fail to fall further, and there is little 
ground yet for expecting an increase in turnover tax proceeds. Deficits on at 
least the present scale must thus recur until there is some definite economic revival. 
Over and above this, the budgets of 1934-38 are already charged with annual 
sums falling from 750 million to 500 million reichsmarks arising from existing 
unemployment work schemes and assistance to banks, &c. 

On the other hand, the Government has an unprecedented opportunity for 
carrying out radical reforms in the whole financial administration of the country 
—tax collection, the relations between the Reich, the States and the communes, 
and unemployment relief. 


IlI.—The General Statistical Picture and its Salient Features. The United States Dollar 


Though the statistical jig-saw fits indifferently together, the background un- 
doubtedly shows convincingly a cessation of deflation and of the downward 
economic movement, and a flattening out of the curve. The level of activity, some 
60 per cent. only of the 1928-29 level, is low enough, but the country has survived 
this shrinkage and the acute crisis of 1931, and is at first glance steady on its feet 
again. German authorities have, indeed, repeatedly given the warning that there 
would be a long uphill pull towards recovery, but the country should now be 
ready for that pull. 

But on this general background one or two good and bad features stand out 
strongly. These are: (1) the state of the public finances; (2) the development 
of the capital market; (3) the export surplus and the question of Germany’s 
foreign debt; and (4) the effect of the departure of the United States from the 
gold standard. 


1. The State of the Public Finances. 


It is useless at present to look forward for many years at the budget difficulties 
of the Reich, and the worst spot in this part of the picture is the position of the 
States and especially of the communes. The primary causes are over-borrowing, 
the shrinkage of revenue, and the rise in the cost of [?un]employment relief. But the 
fundamental defects in the financial structure of the country have largely con- 
tributed to the present difficulties. The responsibility for expenditure is partly 
divorced from that for taxation, and the system of Reich grants fixed by bargains 
has in the fat years encouraged the traditions of extravagance in local administra- 
tion. When lean years came the system had no power of adapting itself to cir- 
cumstances, and fresh ad hoc bargains had to be made at short intervals to meet 
the strain of unemployment relief. Simplification of tax administration and the 
reduction of duplication and of staffs swollen in the post-war years would un- 
doubtedly effect great economies. The Reich Government has now at a blow 
abolished the particularism of the States, and has unlimited power to effect re- 
forms, of the necessity of which Germans are just as convinced as their foreign 
critics. The retention by the Hitler Government of Dr. Popitz as Finance Minister 
for Prussia—in spite of his previous associations with the Socialist Finance Minister, 
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Hilferding—is a reassuring sign that this problem will be seriously tackled. The 
Government intends to take its time and to begin with the unification of the three 
grades of unemployment relief. It is as well that this matter should not be hastily 
disposed of, since it is probably the most complicated practical problem the 
Government has to face. 


2. The Development of the Capital Market. 


The average value of a sample group of 6 per cent. bonds was 86 at the end 
of April, though the market is once again disturbed by the fear of a compulsory 
reduction of interest by the new Government. The upward movement, satis- 
factory as it is, is somewhat puzzling. The market has remained a narrow one, 
and the main causes of the rise have probably been buying by ignorant private 
investors who place unlimited hope in the Government and by more instructed 
investors who anticipate a cessation of obstruction by workmen under Communist 
influence. The purchase of securities out of Standstill moneys is also reported to 
have increased. The Government’s policy has given little specific ground for this 
movement; their tendency has been to prevent strikes, but maintain wages, while 
occasional incursions of Nazis into the management of private firms have not been 
entirely restrained. The lack of any early prospect of an increase in profits 
suggests that the fact that shares have improved more than bonds is to be inter- 
preted as a minor flight into equities, especially since the United States abandoned 
the gold standard. 

The rise is, of course, of real assistance to the banks and others in reducing 
their losses and enabling them to dispose of undesirable assets, and if the Stock 
Exchanges had not been so much dominated by Jews, it is probable that the 
Government would have been led to claim credit for the improvement, and thus 
commit themselves to maintaining it so far as lay in their power. But the prospect 
of an early resumption of capital issues is still distant, and the Government’s 
new plans for the reduction of interest rates (referred to below) will, if carried 
through, again depress the bond market. 


3. The Export Surplus and the Foreign Debt. 


The fall in the export surplus must certainly be interpreted in part as the 
natural reaction to the cessation of the deflationary pressure originated by the 
Briining Government, even though it may be difficult to find specific proof of this 
view in the statistics. At the same time the fall has certainly been accentuated 
by the policy of the Government. The commercial measures which have been 
taken in succession by the Papen and Hitler Governments have greatly antagonised 
Germany’s customers, and far from securing an improvement in the German 
balance of payments have probably had the opposite effect. Lastly, the internal 
measures of the Hitler Government, particularly the persecution of the Jews, have 
raised the strongest resentment abroad and will probably lead, for the time being 
at least, through psychological effects to a further shrinkage of German exports. 
Reports of such shrinkage have already been heard, e.g., from the German Dye 
Trust. No one can say that Germany’s policy in the last year has been deliberately 
designed in order to stage a default on her foreign debt, but one cannot resist the 
impression that many Germans are, nevertheless, disposed to rub their hands 
with glee when events so shape themselves that a default appears imminent. 

3 Note in original: ‘A recent Nazi interference in the management of the Charlottenburg 
Water Company led to a fall in the quotation of the company’s shares from 79 to 69.’ 
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The default may not, however, be so imminent as it appears. Though it 1s 
difficult to draw conclusions from the 1932 balance of payments, which does not 
take account of the rapid short-term movements that were still proceeding at the 
beginning of the year and the overlap of receipts in respect of the large export 
surplus of 1931, the main figures are, nevertheless, of interest. 

The Institut’s recently revised table (taking account of the corrected shipping 
figures and other adjustments) is as follows :— 


1932 (milliard reichsmarks) 
Credit. Debit. _—_ Balance. 


Foreign trade. : ; 5°81 4°78 +104 
Transport services , , 75 237 + -38 
Other services. . : : s - — +04 
Interest . , : : , ; "20 I°lo — ‘go 
‘Reparation’ : : - a3 — -16 
Total of current items _ + 31 
Gold and ‘Devisen’ + -26 
Total of current items, eee gold 
and ‘Devisen’ + +57 
Long-term credits, receipts or amortisa- 
tion : ; : : “10 “14 — +04 
Movement of securities | — "15 
Short-term credits , — 24 
Movement of foreign debt of German 
banks. ; si i — "44 
Movement of foreign claims of German 
banks. : : 34 sti + °25 
Other short-term movements ; i as — 34 
Not accounted for : : : ' — st + :38 
— *57 


(Discrepancies due to rounding off.) 


There is ground for belief that the exports of 1932, valued at 5°8 milliard 
reichsmarks, are underestimated, and the difference may easily absorb half or 
more of the unexplained item of -38 milliards. The remainder of this item probably 
represents in the main repatriation of capital, balanced by the re-export of capital 
in the form of the purchase of German bonds issued abroad for which the Institut 
gives a figure of -15 milliards. In reality, probably both the repatriation of 
capital and the purchase of German bonds were greater than these figures 
indicate. 

If the Reichsbank were able fully to control all short- and long-term capital 
movements outside the Standstill Agreement, they could probably eliminate from 
this table some 4 milliard reichsmarks of outward payments, which, with the 
undervaluation of exports, would more than correspond to the loss of gold and 
“Devisen’, together with the unexplained item of -38 milliards. Further, it should 
be noted that German foreign bonds purchased in 1932 can in many cases be 
brought to account in 1933 against the regular amortisation due in the latter 
year. On the assumption made it seems probable that an export surplus of the 
magnitude of that of 1932 would more than provide for the service of the foreign 
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debt in 1933, without any repatriation of capital, and that, if capital continued to 
be repatriated in 1933 on the 1932 scale without a corresponding re-export by the 
purchase of German bonds or otherwise, Germany could continue to meet her 
foreign debt even with a considerable fall in the export surplus. Much will, in 
fact, depend on the success with which the Reichsbank can control outward 
capital movements; the incentive for the purchase of German bonds abroad has 
lately been not so great as in 1932 owing to the recovery of the markets, though 
the recent fresh fall in German foreign bonds has been disappointing. The 
future position is, however, largely a matter of speculation, and it is impossible 
to go further than to conclude that a default should at least not be immediately 
imminent, even if the export surplus continues at its present low level. 

If this default occurs it will not be possible to regard it as due merely to transitory 
causes. A renewal of deflationary pressure in Germany, even if it were not 
thoroughly undesirable from the point of view of world economy, is today politi- 
cally impossible. A transfer moratorium will not be a cure, but merely a means 
of gaining time to negotiate. German solvency could not be restored without a 
cessation of the world crisis, which almost certainly requires as one condition a 
considerable writing down of international indebtedness. 


4. The United States Dollar. 


The position may, however, be considerably altered by the recent abandon- 
ment of the gold standard by the United States. On the one hand, this is likely 
to make the maintenance of the export surplus more difficult, although there may 
be compensations if the price of raw materials (particularly cotton), which 
Germany imports in large quantities from the United States, falls in terms of 
gold. In any case, since Germany imports nearly 600 million reichsmarks’ worth 
of goods from the United States and only exports 280 million reichsmarks’ worth, 
the adverse effect on Germany’s trade balance will occur rather in the areas in 
which she competes with America than in the United States itself. 

On the other hand, it appears that the United States intends on grounds of 
internal policy to allow the gold clauses which exist in internal American contracts 
to lapse, and will not, therefore, be able to resist a similar demand with regard to 
external contracts, particularly those concerning the German bonds issued in the 
United States. Some 10 milliard reichsmarks of German foreign debt is owed to 
the United States. Of this, about 5 milliards consists of short-term debt and 
American holdings in Germany, the dollar interest on which might be estimated 
at 150 million reichsmarks. The remaining 5 milliards of long-term debt is prob- 
ably all denominated in gold dollars, the annual interest and amortisation on 
which may be taken at 300 to 400 million reichsmarks. A depreciation of 10 per 
cent. in the dollar would, therefore, secure a saving of 15 million reichsmarks per 
annum on the short-term, &c., debt, and of a further 30 to 40 million reichsmarks 
per annum on the long-term debt if the gold clauses are not enforced. 

This is on the assumption that Germany remains on the gold standard. But 
while it might have been excessively dangerous in 1931 for Germany to follow 
sterling, the conditions are now substantially different. The very fact that two 
of the main currencies of the world have now gone off gold without (it is assumed) 
leading to a repetition of Germany’s experience of 1923, renders membership of 
the ‘Dollar Club’ in 1933 quite different from that of the ‘Sterling Club’ in 1931. 
Further, the psychological conditions in Germany have been completely altered 
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by the advent of the Hitler Government, which is able to control the press and 
public opinion in an unprecedented fashion. If the future course of the dollar 
were clear, the organs of the Government could probably secure at the present 
stage that a decision to let the mark follow the dollar, instead of provoking a 
panic, would be hailed by the country as an act of statesmanship. It is true that 
Dr. Schacht has pledged himself to maintain the value of the mark, but he never 
specifically said the ‘gold value’, and has thus left himself a loophole. 
- If Germany now decided to follow the dollar, and if, for example, Switzerland 
and Holland did the same, Germany’s debts to the United States, Switzerland and 
Holland would remain unaffected (as compared with the position before the 
United States went off gold), and only her debt to Great Britain (among Germany’s 
four principal creditors, of which Great Britain is the last with total claims of some 
24 milliard marks) would rise. On the other hand, Germany’s trade position 
would be maintained if not improved, and it may well be concluded that to follow 
the dollar is Germany’s best policy at the present moment, and that the material 
objections which have existed to such a course in the past have now disappeared. 


IV .—The Prospects 
1. The Polttical Foundation. 


The political events which followed Herr Hitler’s assumption of office have 
been fully reported and commented on in the despatches from this Embassy, and 
it is sufficient to call attention to two characteristics of the Nazi movement which 
stand out strongly and have a bearing on the economic prospects. The first is the 
great variety within the party itself, which, under a leader whose chief character- 
istic is his fanaticism and his emotional appeal to the masses, comprises at one end 
men of high qualifications (such as Dr. Schacht) and many who, though in- 
experienced, are able to learn (though these too, on the subject of the Jews, seem 
to be merely insane); and at the other end a party of violence which comprises 
Captain Goring and the subordinate leaders of the S.A. and S.S. For the time 
being, the more reasonable party leaders seem to have gained control. Strong 
injunctions to discipline have been made by Hitler to all local leaders, and pro- 
hibitions have been issued against interference by party men with industrial 
units or associations except on orders from headquarters—though local authorities 
still appear to exercise powers of interference. The difficulty is to appreciate 
how long the masses of adherents of the party, who are not intelligent enough to 
turn their minds to positive conceptions, can be kept satisfied under such control. 

The second characteristic of the Nazi movement is its amorphous, absorptive, 
and even absorbable nature. Many individuals who have never before taken a 
favourable attitude to the party are now disposed to join it, not merely on grounds 
of self-interest, but also on the ground that the new régime gives great hopes for 
the country if skilfully managed, and that all Germans of goodwill should associate 
themselves with it. There are even signs of whole political parties or sections 
being absorbed in the movement. The absorption of these foreign elements is 
bound progressively to alter the character of the movement, though it remains 
to be seen whether the assimilation can be so complete as to avoid the result that 
discord is merely transferred from without to within the party. 

Though the first activities of the new Government were exclusively on the 
political plane, their adherents presently came to put their hands on to some of 
the levers of the economic machine (for example, by the capture, from within or 
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without, of industrial associations, and by interference with individual firms). 
This did not occur without their receiving some unexpected shocks, but the broad 
effect has been to substitute leaders favourable to the new movement for Jewish 
or other presumed opponents to an appreciable extent throughout the economic 
machine. There is no especial sign at present that the working of the machine 
has been seriously affected by these changes, though the loss of competent leaders 
can only be a disadvantage. On the other hand, a movement so fluid and amor- 
phous cannot fail to be deeply influenced, and to some extent absorbed by close 
contact with the deep-rooted industrial and economic institutions of the country. 
An example is perhaps to be found in the influence of the new Nazi Burgomaster 
of Hamburg, Herr Krogmann, a Hamburg man whose views are naturally at the 
opposite pole from those of the autarchists. 


2. The Pronouncements of the Government. 

Herr Hitler, in an early wireless speech, announced a four-year plan for the 
revival of German industry and agriculture, but gave no particulars, since he 
had, in fact, no plans. Subsequent pronouncements have done little to fill the 
blank. The main economic points of Herr Hitler’s Reichstag speech were :— 


(a2) Promotion of private initiative and respect for private property. 

(6) Reform of taxation and economy in administration. 

(c) Avoidance of currency experiments and maintenance of the value of the 
mark. 

(d) Support for farmers by the restoration of profitability. 

(e) Unemployment work schemes, compulsory labour service, and other 
measures for the provision of work for the unemployed. 

(f) Support for the middle classes. 

(g) Encouragement of foreign trade on ‘sound’ conditions. 

In other official pronouncements it was stated that the subsidising of industry 

would cease. 


Some of these points—and one important new point—were dealt with in 
Herr Hitler’s speech on the 1st May: (i) He laid stress on the dignity of manual 
labour and on the social advantages of the proposed compulsory labour service 
(though the practical advantages are hard to see unless they are ulterior and 
military); (i) after urging that every German should make efforts himself to 
create work for the unemployed, Herr Hitler announced that the Government 
would undertake the reconstruction of the German road system. (It may be 
observed that a complete overhaul of the roads has been estimated to cost 4 
mulliard reichsmarks. The Government’s scheme, however, is understood to pro- 
vide for expenditure of 1 mulliard reichsmarks only, spread over four years, and 
financed in part by an issue of short-term securities with the help of the Reichs- 
bank, and possibly in part by a new mileage tax on motor cars, which would 
replace the existing licence duty and petrol tax); (iii) finally, Herr Hitler said 
that the Government would take definite steps for the reduction of interest rates. 

Dr. Schacht has pledged himself for his part to maintain the ‘value’ of the 
mark, but has adopted an attitude to unemployment work schemes which certainly 
discourages the idea that the Reichsbank will co-operate under his leadership on 
any large scale. A final decision on this subject no doubt awaits his return from 
Washington.* 


4 For Dr. Schacht’s visit to Washington see No. 551, note 3. 
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Meagre as these indications are it cannot necessarily be assumed that they 
are all reliable. The alleged economic aims of the party are promoted or dropped 
just as it happens to suit their political book from day to day, and internal political 
considerations will always be paramount with Hitler. 


3. The Government’s Activities. 


Economic activities proper have hardly begun; one can speak of little but 
political activities which have had economic repercussions. 

Dr. Hugenberg has been given some rope to pursue his protectionist ideas in 
favour of agriculture, and had [sic ? has] introduced several higher import duties 
and restrictive quotas. He was going on to produce his plans for a final reduction 
of the debt charges on agriculture, when the matter appears to have been linked 
up with Herr Hitler’s announcement about the reduction of interest rates generally. 
Some of the ideas on which the Government is working have appeared in the 
press. These comprise on the one hand a reduction of the capital of agricultural 
mortgages to the level of 60 per cent. of the real security available, and on the 
other side a reduction of interest on such mortgages to 4 per cent. Mortgage 
banks would be helped by advances in the form of Treasury notes to cover any 
consequent capital losses, and would be enabled to secure a corresponding con- 
version of their own bond obligations to a 4 per cent. basis by one or more of 
several measures, among which are suggested freedom from taxation for ten years 
on the new 4 per cent. conversion bonds, a guarantee against further compulsory 
interest reduction for ten years, inclusion in the list of trustee securities, and penal 
taxation on interest in excess of 4 per cent. on bonds not converted to a 4 per cent. 
basis. At the same time it is suggested that the Reichsbank discount rate and the 
rates charged on advances by the banks should also be reduced; in order to leave 
these institutes a margin for profits some reduction of their interest payments on 
credit balances would no doubt also be required. It is possible that these pro- 
posals would have to be extended to mortgages on non-agricultural property, 
since the mortgage banks’ bonds are secured on the whole of their mortgage 
holdings without distinction. 

Though this plan will not be fully worked out until Dr. Schacht’s return from 
Washington, the Government evidently intend to give some kind of formal effect 
to the long-standing Nazi policy against the ‘interest serfdom’. It is obvious, 
however, that the plan will only reduce the debt charge on agriculture by a levy 
on the taxpayer or on existing bondholders, and will do nothing to increase the 
supply or lower the cost of fresh capital for agriculture. A reduction of interest 
on the bonds of mortgage banks must further raise the question of interest rates 
on other bonds and even of dividends. On the short-term side, it is possible that 
a further reduction of deposit interest will react unfavourably on savings bank 
and other deposits; the savings banks have already been complaining that the 
existing deposit rate of 34 per cent. is too low. The conditions are less favourable 
for a reduction of money market rates than they were a month or two ago. 

Nazi interventions in industry, &c., have taken many different forms. In the 
case of many industrial or agricultural associations the movement has come from 
inside; the existing directors, particularly those that were Jews, have been in- 
duced to resign and new members favourable to the movement elected in their 
places. In other cases a Nazi Commissioner has been appointed from outside 
(it is usually difficult to ascertain by whom he was appointed), and has procured 
the transformation of the board and even, in the case of the big Association of 
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* Ruhr interests known as the ‘Long-Name Association,’ appointed a subordinate 
commissioner to work with the head of each branch of the association. The 
intervention in the Federation of German Industries came in this way from 
outside, and though the resignation of Herr Kastl, the managing director, was 
secured, the board of the association offered considerable resistance and announced 
that they would discuss the matter with no one but the Government itself. The 
matter has now ended with an undertaking that the federation shall be reorganised 
and adapted to the political aims of the Government, under the personal direction 
of Herr Krupp, and under the supervision of Herren Wagener (Nazi) and Mollers 
(Nationalist and Autarchist), who have been appointed ‘Reich Commissioners 
for the Federation of German Industries and for the remainder of the economic 
system, excluding agriculture’. 

Many of these interventions were clearly made by Nazi subordinates; and 
prohibitions in various forms have repeatedly been issued from headquarters 
against interference, without higher authority, with industrial associations, indivi- 
dual firms, or even with the local tax offices. These prohibitions do not, however, 
seem to have put a stop to frequent minor interferences in all fields. 

The real motives of these interventions probably did not extend at first beyond 
securing the exclusion of Jews or other individuals known or supposed to be 
hostile to the régime, and preventing industrial associations and the like from 
acting as centres of disaffection. There is no sign that the Nazis had any clear 
idea in their minds of using the associations constructively to further the Govern- 
ment’s policy. Nevertheless, from the very fact that persons in the confidence 
of the Government are now in control of nearly all the important industrial 
associations, the Nazis must receive some measure of the practical education in 
which they are lacking. 

So far there has been no interference with the banks; Jewish banks were indeed 
specifically exempted from the 1st April boycott. This restraint is, however, not 
likely to last indefinitely, though the Nazis will probably, under Dr. Schacht’s 
influence, handle the banks more carefully than they have handled other institu- 
tions in which Jews were active. The rumour that the Nazis have already collected 
a group of banker adherents ready to step into the shoes of evicted Jews go [sic] to 
confirm these anticipations. 

The idea of favouring middle class and small undertakings against the combines 
has been put into practice on a small scale by an increase of taxation on chain 
and department stores, which will probably lead to the transformation of many 
of these businesses, and by administrative measures to facilitate the granting of 
credits to small borrowers. In another instance the Government has appointed a 
commissioner for the iron and steel industry, apparently with the object of pro- 
tecting the manufacturers of finished goods against the big producers of raw iron 
and steel; and it has been suggested in this connexion that turnover tax should be 
charged on interdepartmental transactions of the combines. The Government’s 
attitude has even encouraged certain representatives of the cigar industry to 
demand that the further installation of labour-saving machinery in their industry 
should be prohibited and existing machines put out of use. 

The most important question of economic organisation which has come before 
the Government is that of the shipping industry. The Burgomaster of Hamburg 
(Herr Krogmann, already referred to) was requested to report to the Government 

$ The ‘Verein fiir Wahrung der gemeinsamen wirtschaftlichen Interessen in Rheinland 
und Westfalen’, commonly known as the ‘Langnamverein’. 
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on this subject, and has made proposals which fall into two parts. The first part 
involves Government subsidies in three respects: first, a kind of ‘exchange com- 
pensation’ in respect of the receipts of the companies from abroad; secondly, 
the reduction of taxation on shipping in particular; and thirdly, a credit to fill 
the gap left by the failure of the United States Government to release the proceeds 
of the companies’ assets in America. The second part involves the breaking up of 
the existing combine and the formation of a series of new companies, each of 
which would trade with one specified part of the world alone. In interested 
quarters opinion is naturally in favour of the first part of these proposals, which 
is in flat contradiction to the Government’s own pledge to stop the subsidising of 
industry; but the second part of the proposals has had a varied reception. No 
decisions have yet been reached. 

The reorganisation of the trade unions is another question which has been 
much discussed. Alternative proposals have been made (i) for a corporative 
scheme on Italian lines, (ii) for the absorption of all workmen in one Nazi union 
or ‘Gemeinschaft’, which would also comprise clerks and employers, and would 
be subdivided by trades, and have a local committee in every factory, and (iii) for 
the maintenance of the existing unions subject to the exclusion of all independent 
political activities. The second alternative, it appears, is now to be adopted— 
in spite of the difficulty of unifying the benevolent activities of the various existing 
unions. In preparation for this change the Government have recently replaced 
by their own commissioners or nominees the leaders of the ‘free’ trade unions 
(those loosely associated in the past with the Social-Democratic party), while 
announcing that the unions’ benevolent activities would be carried on as usual. 


4. Conclusions. 

Both the Government’s pronouncements and its activities, as a guide to its 
real economic policy, are somewhat bewildering; and it is impossible to resist the 
conclusion that the Government has, in fact, no economic programme and is living 
at present simply from hand to mouth. The plan of ‘Gleichschaltung’ (uniformisa- 
tion) is, however, being steadily pursued; on the economic side practically all the 
head organisations and associations have already been brought into conformity, 
and the ‘Gleichschaltung’ of the smaller ones will be arranged through the head 
organisations. One striking effect of this process is at least the sweeping away of 
all obstacles in the form of local jealousies and particular interests to reforms 
designed to improve the national organisation and interest. The whole question 
is in what manner the Government will use its magnificent opportunities. 

In public finance there is already an accumulation of evidence that the Govern- 
ment seriously intend in due course to carry out the reforms which have so long 
shown themselves to be necessary, beginning with the reform of unemployment 
relief. Even here, however, it is possible that unsound methods may be tacked 
on to sound. The question of further unemployment work programmes is under 
discussion and, in spite of the reserved attitude of Dr. Schacht, it is always uncertain 
in his case whether the politician or the banker will be uppermost. His pledges 
to maintain the value of the mark are widely regarded as containing a certain 
ambiguity, although there is no sign so far on his part of an intention to abandon 
the gold standard. In any case, if he deliberately intended to leave himself a 
loophole, it was no doubt not with the object of facilitating internal plans for 
inflation. If any international reflation plan can be fixed, however, it ought to 
find in Germany a strong adherent, not only because the opinion of the country 
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has for some time pointed in the direction of reflation, but also because international 
assistance appears to offer the only method of getting rid of the currency restrictions 
and standstill agreements at an early date. 

Apart from the reform of public finance, one of the most important parts of 
the Government’s programme is probably its pledge to support the middle classes, 
difficult as it may be to appreciate to what this may lead. It is hardly possible 
to believe that it is seriously intended to break up such large and efficient combines 
as the German Dye Trust, and in the field where foreign competition is concerned 
the Government will probably find that a high degree of combination is essential. 
In the internal field, however, it is probable that the Government’s policy will, to 
a certain extent, tend to break up large combines which justify themselves as a 
protection to particular interests rather than to the general interest. There is 
also a certain levelling tendency with regard to salaries, and suggestions that this 
should be extended to profits. This kind of action may serve the social purposes 
of the Government, but it is bound to weaken the economic efficiency of the country, 
and cause fresh disturbance to the slowly recovering money markets. It is even 
difficult to see how such objects can be achieved without an increasing measure of 
protectionism. The same course seems to be inevitably implied by the promise 
to help farmers by increasing the profitability of their undertakings. It is true 
that the Nazis as a whole, in spite of their perfervid patriotism, are not essentially 
autarchist; and it may also be the case that the widespread sentiment that it is 
patriotic by buy German rather than foreign goods will be more permanent and 
effective than usual and will postpone the necessity for a protectionist policy. But 
in the long run such a policy will probably be inevitable, if the essential objects 
of the Nazis are to be attained. 

The money markets will be further disturbed if the Government carry out 
their plans for the artificial reduction of interest, which may easily draw the 
Government further into a course of State regulation than it realises at present. 

The course thus seems to be set in the direction of autarchy in fact if not in 
name, and the Government’s attitude can only hasten the moment at which it 
will be necessary for German debtors to come to terms with their foreign creditors. 
The difficulty of reaching a settlement at all is obvious, since the difficulty arises 
not from the insolvency of individual debtors, but from the transfer difficulties 
of the country as a whole. A partial exchange moratorium is probably an in- 
evitable preliminary, and if Germany once falls into arrear there can be no early 
prospect of the arrears being caught up. 

The situation would be appreciably altered if Germany now took the decision 
to abandon the gold standard and peg the mark to the dollar. While this would 
stimulate her exports, it may be hoped that it would not materially increase her 
foreign obligations. It should minimise the exchange difficulties which are looming 
ahead, and might even form a counterweight to the autarchical tendencies in 
German politics. But, at present, there is no sign that this policy will be adopted. 

It must, however, be emphasised that any speculation regarding Germany’s 
economic prospects is subject at present to political hazards which can hardly be 
measured. The present anti-semitism is certain to be a lasting feature of the 
new Germany. Although the Nazis are far from being a compact minority in 
control of uneducated masses, like the Bolsheviks in Russia, the Nazi tyranny is 
already first cousin to bolshevism. There are those among the party who hold 
that a yet more thorough coercion of the population is required, and hope for a 
new Jacobin wave under Hitler’s leadership, the consequences of which might be 
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of the gravest, both internally and externally. Any incipient reaction or dis- 
content might be the cue for these forces, and it is not yet finally clear whether 
Hitler is able and willing to keep them under control. On the other hand, the 
Government has perhaps slowly come to realise that, aggressive though its ulti- 
mate projects may be, it cannot for some time afford any adventures in foreign 
politics. Internally, if it can control its own adherents, the Government can 
draw invaluable help and counsel from many sides and carry out reforms with 
a thoroughness which was never before possible. In spite of her desire for aggran- 
disement and her present tendency to autarchy, Germany’s new unity might, in 
capable hands, prove in time to have a constructive side which would counter- 
balance the extravagant or superficial social theories at present current in the 


movement. 
G. H. S. Pinsent 


(v) 
Sir H. Rumbold (Berlin) to Sir F. Simon (Received Fune 12) 
No. 568 [C 5223/5223/18] 
BERLIN, June 8, 1933 
Sir, 

I have the honour to report that the work of reorganisation and unification 
which has been taking place in all branches of the national life since the Hitler 
Government came into power was carried a step further by the nomination, on 
the 26th May, of a ‘Reichsbischof’ for the Evangelical Churches of Germany. 

2. The movement which has culminated in the election of a Reich bishop 
is a movement within the Church itself which has its origin far back in the past. 
At the time of the Reformation the various States of Germany were influenced in 
different ways. In the east of Germany Luther’s influence generally predominated, 
while in the west the predominating influence was that of Calvin (Evangelical 
Church), and in the south that of Zwingli (Reformed Church). The Lutheran, 
the Evangelical and the Reformed Churches are, therefore, the titles which apply 
to the Protestant Church in different parts of Germany, and it 1s not strictly correct 
to speak, for example, of the Lutheran Church as being the Church of Germany, 
although in practice the term ‘Evangelical Church’ is generally used to denote 
the various Protestant confessions in this country. 

g. After the Reformation the German States retained their State Churches, 
which were autonomous. Even when the union of Germany was achieved the 
State Churches preserved their individual freedom. German Protestantism as a 
whole was very loosely bound together and there was not even entire inter- 
communion, for a member of the Church in Prussia, which was for the most part 
Lutheran, was not necessarily received into communion by the Church in Saxony 
or Bavaria, which was mostly Reformed. In 1864, Wilhelm I, desirous of bringing 
more unity into the working of the Church, appointed a German Church Committee 
(‘Kirchenausschuss’) to meet yearly at Eisenach. This body corresponds roughly 
to Convocation in England. To it came representatives from the twenty-eight 
State Churches of the German Empire. The functions of these representatives 
were purely advisory and internal; they could make no law binding on the whole 
body and had little or no power. They were, however, a body with which the 
King could deal in matters requiring co-operation between Church and State. 
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4. After the revolution in 1918 a somewhat more democratic representative 
body, known as the German Evangelical Church Assembly (‘Kirchentag’), was 
set up. The Church Committee continued to exist as the permanent organ of 
‘the Union of Evangelical Churches, and a Church Union Council (‘Kirchen- 
bundesrat’) and a Church Union Office (‘Kirchenbundesamt’) came into existence 
as the representative body of the different Churches and as the governing board 
of the whole Union respectively. These bodies were elected from the various 
Churches, but were never satisfactory in general working, and the need of a 
centralised authority which would make for greater unity was more and more 
felt. The idea of a personal individual head of the Church gradually gained 
ground. 

5. In 1919 Adolf Hoffmann, the Minister of Education, endeavoured to force 
unity on the Church from without, but resistance was so strong that he was 
obliged to resign. The movement for union from within, however, continued and 
grew, and matters were already in train for a formal union before the accession to 
power of the present Government. 

6. The Hitler Government soon saw that it would both be convenient for them 
and in accordance with their general plans for the reorganisation and unification 
of the country if they could forward the movement for unity in the Evangelical 
Church. Although so many National Socialists were Church people that a body 
called ‘German Christians’ was formed within the party to forward party aims 
inside the Church, the Government were careful to leave the work of reorganisa- 
tion to the Churches themselves, and it eventually became possible to proceed 
with the choice of a single head for the various branches of the Evangelical Church. 

7. Some discussion took place regarding the title which this individual should 
assume. The old title of ‘Bischof’ had been generally replaced since the Reforma- 
tion in Germany by the term ‘Superintendent’ and had only been retained in 
certain of the State Churches. A desire to avoid any association of the new head 
of the Evangelical Church with Rome had perhaps some influence in the desire 
to continue the use of the term ‘Superintendent’, but eventually it was decided to 
return to the old title of ‘Bischof’. It is stated that the visit of Herr von Papen to 
Rome at Easter had some connexion with this decision. It appears that, in view 
of the fact that an Evangelical bishop was to be appointed, German Roman 
Catholic circles felt that the nomination of a Catholic ‘Reichsbischof’ who, in a 
similar way, would be head of the Roman Catholic Church in Germany might be 
desirable, and that Herr von Papen invited the Pope to nominate such a bishop 
from among the Catholic bishops in Germany. The Pope, however, is said to have 
refused, possibly because he thought that a ‘Reichsbischof’ of strong national 
political feelings might be tempted to sever the tie with Rome and to seek to make 
the German Catholic Church autonomous. 

8. A Direktorium of three churchmen was appointed to assist the committee 
of the State Churches in choosing the new bishop. With this Direktorium was 
associated a Pastor Miller who was closely associated with the Nazi German 
Christians, and had acted as the confidential adviser of the Chancellor in Church 
matters. The German Christians hoped to secure Pastor Miller’s election to the 
office of ‘Reichsbischof’, but the choice finally fell upon Pastor von Bodelschwingh, 
who is one of the best known of German clergy, especially for his work among 
the poor and unemployed. It must be remembered that the post of ‘Reichsbischof’ 
is an office and not an ‘Order’ in the Church as are bishops in the rest of the 
Church, and that there is no ceremony of consecration in connexion with his 
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appointment. The new ‘Reichsbischof’ has already assumed office, and it is stated 
that he is busy preparing plans for the reconstitution of the Evangelical Church 
in Germany in accordance with the new unity which has been given to it asca 
result of his appointment. 
I have, &c., 
Horace RuMBOLD 


(v1) 
Mr. Newton (Berlin) to Sir R. Vansittart (Received August 25) 
No. 828 [C 7567/62/18] 


BERLIN, August 23, 1933 
Sir, 
I have the honour to transmit some notes prepared by the Commercial Counsel- 
lor on the economic outlook in Germany. On the assumption that Herr Hitler 
is fundamentally a fanatic and not amenable to economic argument beyond a 
certain point, Mr. Thelwall foresees serious economic trouble in the early future. 

2. It remains, of course, to be seen whether the above assumption is justified. 
Latterly the order of the day from headquarters has been that revolution must 
be converted into evolution, and the Chancellor has seemed to be steering the ship 
of State into the waters of orthodoxy. No doubt a very strict and in fact autocratic 
control will continue to be exercised over the economic as well as over the political 
life of Germany. But the fundamental object of this control is to strengthen Germany 
and not to weaken her. If, therefore, it is seen that the object in view is not being 
attained, it seems likely that economic policy would, if necessary, be revised, though 
perhaps after a delay which might have serious consequences for the time being. 
No doubt, moreover, Herr Hitler will not shrink from imposing sacrifices on the 
standard of living of the people and using methods of compulsion in dealing with 
unemployment if he thinks that national ends will thereby be served. 

3. As regards the immediate future, Mr. Thelwall points out that Germany’s 
reserves are few, and that they are being increasingly drawn upon to finance 
uneconomic activities. For the very reason that the internal economic situation 
is weak, Germany has all the more need of foreign trade and foreign economic 
assistance and goodwill, and yet her economic as well as her political acts have 
estranged most of the world. The Commercial Counsellor thinks, however, that 
Germany may make an effort before long to enter into bilateral or group agree- 
ments excluding to some extent the most-favoured-nation principle. She has, 
moreover, in effect by her system of register and blocked marks an external 
currency on a different level from that at home, enabling her to sell much more 
cheaply abroad. Mr. Thelwall does not, however, think that this method has 
so far been very effective in stimulating Germany’s export trade, while he points 
out that the National Socialist policy of restricting imports and increasing agricul- 
tural prices is liable to reduce Germany’s competitive power and also her standard 
of living in a manner which, if carried far enough, would be suggestive of con- 
ditions in Russia. 

4. Acopy of the enclosure to this despatch has been sent to the Department of 
Overseas Trade. i 

I have, &c., 
B. C. NEwTon 
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ENCLOSURE IN DOCUMENT (vi) 
Reflections on the Situation in Germany, August 1933 


BERLIN, August 22, 1993 

The whole situation has been so overshadowed by the schemes for the pro- 
vision of work that, in order to avoid undue length and to preserve uniformity 
of treatment, a separate report on this subject and its effect on industry and 
employment is being prepared. The present notes are merely intended to be a 
general survey and to embody speculations as to possible future developments. 

Although Herr Hitler is not a German by birth, he certainly exhibits the 
thoroughly Germanic trait of seizing upon a group of ideas and of putting them 
into practice ruthlessly and tenaciously, without regard to the effects they may 
have outside those immediately aimed at, and without allowance for side issues; 
he has no flexibility or adaptability. In this he follows in the tradition of all 
prominent Germans since Bismarck and one is reminded in particular of Luden- 
dorff and Stinnes and cannot help wondering whether he will not fail similarly 
and for the same reasons. There is already visible a tug-of-war between the true 
Nazis like Goring (though he has been quieter of late), Goebbels, Réhm, Ley, 
Kube,! Engels? and a dozen others on the one side, and Hitler’s non-Nazi advisers, 
like von Krosigk, Schacht, and, specially, Schmitt, on the other, and the really 
vital question is: whom will Hitler finally and effectively back in the end? 

The answer is obscure and each observer will probably have a different opinion, 
according to his standards and predilections. My own view is that Hitler is 
primarily and fundamentally a fanatic and that he has appointed his advisers 
in order that they should help him to carry out his ideas, but that he would 
resist any attempt to make him change them; under these circumstances it seems 
to me that these men are placed before an impossible task. It is extraordinarily 
difficult to judge a man whom one does not know, who is immune from criticism, 
whose every word and action is hailed with rapturous applause, but I am inclined 
to credit those stories which describe him as amenable to economic argument 
only up to acertain point, and that beyond that he will not listen and simply insists 
that the experts must find a way to carry out his orders, no matter how. He might 
modify a plan, but never abandon it, and above all he would never go back or 
admit failure. If this supposition is correct, he is already so deeply committed that 
serious economic trouble seems inevitable. 

One would like to say that there is a great deal of good in the apparent optimism 
and energy with which the nation has been inspired, that it is better for the youth 
of the country to dig and drill and sing than to mope about aimlessly, that it 1s 
nobler for every man to work for the good of the community than for private 
profit, that it is an excellent thing that social strife has been compulsorily abolished, 
but then one thinks of the Jews, of the Marxist bogey, the burning of the Reich- 
stag, the air raid over Berlin, the relations with Austria, and one wonders whether 
the edifice of the new State is based on reality or on nebulous, ill-digested ideas, 
mostly copied from others; one wonders, too, whether the method of putting these 
ideas into practice and the consequences of doing so have been thought out. One 
feels that the Nazi party was created by propaganda and lives by it rather than 


™ Governor of West Prussia. 
2 The reference is uncertain, but may be to Herr J. Engel, a senior official of the German 
Labour Front and a founder of the National Socialist Factory Cell Organization. 
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by results, that it is in Herr Hitler’s view more important to have an artificial 
reduction of 2 millions in unemployment than a true decrease of 500,000, simply 
because it sounds better and that he has never troubled to consider that the former 
may in the end cost much more and be less effective than the latter. Having 
forced the industrial machine forward at a pace obviously in excess of natural 
demand and of financial capacity, Herr Hitler now announces that he intends to 
keep it there during the autumn and winter, at whatever cost. He has not revealed 
how he intends to do this, but it must evidently be either at the expense of the 
firms themselves whose reserves have been heavily drawn upon already to meet the 
wishes (they are really commands) for the creation of work, or by the further 
expenditure of public funds. 

It is inconceivable that there can be much in the way of reserves in Germany 
which financed even the boom period largely by foreign borrowing; part of this 
still forms one of the gravest embarrassments from which the country is suffering 
and the internal debt situation is not much better. The first legislative interference 
with interest rates occurred under Briining and since then a virtual moratorium 
has been introduced for large portions of the community, particularly agriculture; 
now renewed uneasiness has been caused by an announcement that the Government 
is contemplating yet further intervention in the relations between private creditors 
and debtors. From the Reich downwards, public authorities are burdened with 
heavy deficits, the municipalities and districts in particular being crippled. Except 
for current short-term requirements the money market is, so to speak, non-existent; 
foreign loans are out of the question, on the contrary, all foreign creditors are 
feverishly withdrawing their holdings from Germany, as far as the restricticns 
permit, and are in many cases willing to submit to large losses sooner than leave 
their money in the country. The banks are in no position to do big financing; the 
big banks have been half salved with Government aid, but obviously cannot remain 
in the position in which they are; of the others some are technically in excellent 
condition, but as they are mostly Jewish their fate is uncertain, and over all looms 
the coming banking enquiry. Under these circumstances the only thing that might 
make the situation tolerable is a substantial trade recovery, but it is equally obvious 
that Germany is singularly ill-fitted to finance such a recovery herself and that 
any activity which may have been brought about by artificial stimulation, in 
whatever form, has less chance of being maintained with purely national resources 
than any other country which is at all comparable. No lasting revival is possible 
anywhere except as part of a general re-establishment of international commerce, 
but Germany’s need to have a considerable share in it is more urgent than that of 
any other large industrial country. 

In view of these conditions one would have thought that she would be making 
every effort to be as conciliatory as possible, politically and economically, so as 
not only to hold such markets as she had, but to be able to expand them at the first 
possible opportunity. The exact opposite has been the case and the Chancellor’s 
attitude in this connexion, among other things, justifies those who believe that 
he will sacrifice the material welfare of his country to idealistic aspirations. After 
hurling political defiance at his important neighbours, the effect of his so-called 
pacific speech? which was painfully wrung from him by the Ministry for Foreign 
Affairs, has long since worn off, he further alienated them and other countries 
by the imposition of duties and quotas on and the creation of monopolies in’ 
agricultural products, a process begun by his predecessors and vigorously con- 

3 On May 17. See No. 153. 
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tinued by himself; he has also extended it to industrial goods, and now hardly a 
week passes without the appearance of some new restriction. 

The parlous state to which German exports have thus been reduced need 
not be dilated upon, in this case figures are really more eloquent than any words. 
It is the Government’s proud boast that this year the total requirements of bread 
cereals can be covered from home sources and in consequence of the price control 
which has reduced the competition of oilcake with German fodder cereals, it will 
be possible to replace the former to a large extent by the latter. The net result 
will be a reduction in imports of a million tons of grain and about 500,000 tons of 
oilcake and oil seed. As these examples and many others show, it is Germany’s 
general aim to improve her trade balance rather by the reduction of imports than 
the expansion of exports, a policy which might, if prices were stable, benefit her 
balance of payments, but which is definitely harmful to her many and important 
export industries. As regards the balance of payments, there is, however, an 
adverse factor which will make itself increasingly felt—this is the rise in price of 
raw materials and food-stuffs which has already set in and will progress as the 
world recovers; the advantage which Germany gains by lower imports will thus 
be more than neutralised and further difficulties in the transfer of her foreign 
debt payments must be anticipated. 

In conversation with an official of the Ministry for Foreign Affairs, I en- 
deavoured to elicit information concerning Germany’s probable foreign trade 
policy. He said that the Cabinet had not as yet formulated any proposals, but 
that, in his view, some activity in the negotiation of commercial treaties was 
inevitable in the autumn, partly on account of the number of countries with whom 
Germany either had no treaty or only a partial one and partly on account of the 
changes which had occurred since existing treaties were concluded. The treaty 
with the United Kingdom,‘ he pointed out, belonged to the last category and he 
could not imagine that the Government would allow it to continue as it was, 
considering the great alteration in the general economic situation of the world, 
the adoption of protection, the abandonment of the gold standard and the con- 
clusion of the Ottawa Agreements by the United Kingdom since the treaty with 
Germany was made. I replied that, also speaking only for myself, I did not see 
that it would be easy to substitute anything better for it and that it seemed to me 
futile for the United Kingdom to make treaties when conditions were so obscure, 
unless, of course, terms were obtainable which were advantageous to British 
interests under any circumstances. Our chief exports to Germany had long been 
and still were coal, herrings and yarns and the Germans did not seem inclined 
to help us as far as these were concerned; we, on our side, could certainly not 
expose our industries which were only just beginning to feel the benefits of pro- 
tection, to a renewed German attack. My informant then hinted that Germany 
might be compelled to make bilateral or group agreements which to a certain 
extent excluded the principle of most-favoured-nation treatment; the latter, he 
said, had, in any case, been much weakened of late years, as, for instance, in the 
British treaties with the Scandinavian countries. This is the second occasion on 
which these treaties have been mentioned to me in connexion with most-favoured- 
nation treatment—a sign how much we have hurt the Germans in this area. 
While the statements of this official are not authoritative, the German Government 
may possibly make an effort to remedy some of the damage which German 

4 i.e. the Anglo-German Commercial Treaty of December 2, 1924, printed in British and 
Foreign State Papers, vol. 119, pp. 369-81. 
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exports have suffered of late years, in spite of the reluctance to deal with such 
matters. 

There is already one general method in existence by which Germany is able 
to assist her exports, and that is the utilisation of blocked marks, of scrip arising 
out of the moratorium settlement, of the difference in price between German 
foreign bonds abroad and in Germany, and, for purposes of facilitating journeys 
in Germany, of register marks. Germany really has two sets of currencies: a 
gold currency for internal use and for imports, and a currency depreciated by 
about 20 per cent. for exports, or at least for such exports as she wishes to encourage. 
However, judging by results, this method is not effective, and if Germany really 
wishes to bring about a useful improvement in her exports she must recapture a 
number of markets with good potential purchasing power when trade becomes 
normal again. The prospects are not bright. His Majesty’s Government have 
been beforehand with Germany in Scandinavia and the Argentine; Holland is 
not likely to go very far, as Germany cannot make concessions in respect of 
agricultural produce; the same applies to France, which is, in any case, averse to 
commercial treaties; the same applies to Spain; there are no great opportunities 
in Switzerland or Italy; in fact, by a process of elimination all that is left for 
Germany to make an attempt on are the Baltic States and the Balkans, as Poland 
and Czechoslovakia show less signs than ever of entering into closer commercial 
relations with Germany. This is not very promising, as even at the best of times 
these countries are not capable of absorbing large quantities of manufactured goods. 
Reciprocal trade might be stimulated a little by Germany taking more tobacco 
and raisins from Bulgaria and Greece and oil from Roumania, but it could not 
amount to much. Moreover, so far German advances to Roumania and Yugoslavia 
have always been checked by French influence, so that Germany really only has 
a free field in the other two countries of the peninsula. As the three Baltic States 
can only offer agricultural products, the possibilities there, as in Hungary, are 
very limited. However, Hitler has said that, when he has put his own country 
politically and economically in order, he will turn his attention to foreign trade, 
and it remains to be seen how he will tackle the problem. He has manceuvred 
himself into an unfavourable position by making the consolidation of the German 
internal situation conditional upon the exclusion of as many imports as possible, 
and it will be very difficult for him to relax this attitude when he is expected 
to make concessions for the sake of German exports. Secondly, his whole policy 
must make production in Germany expensive, so that, even if he can obtain duty 
reductions from some countries, it will not be easy for German goods to compete. 
If by that time he finds himself strong enough, Hitler might meet this difficulty 
by open inflation and equalise matters by the consequent drop in the mark. If, 
on the other hand, he endeavours to strengthen Germany’s competitive power by 
lowering wages, then the German working man is, indeed, in for & bad time, as 
he will have to live on a small income in a country where the home-produced 
necessaries of life will be dear and the cheap ones from abroad excluded. 

Industry and trade in Germany are being compelled to do work for which 
there is no real demand, to employ men for whom there is no remunerative work 
(in spite of Schmitt’s speechS), and, in addition, to make substantial contributions 
to Government and party schemes, apart from paying heavy taxation. It seems 
as if a time must come when employers will then turn to the Government and 

5 In a speech on August 13 at Cologne, Dr. Schmitt said that he could not compel a firm 
to employ six workers where there was work for only three. 
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explain that they must dismiss men; as it is the avowed intention of the Govern- 
ment not to let unemployment increase during the winter, and as it has been 
definitely stated by party officials that employers will be forbidden by law to 
reduce their staffs, the only alternative is for the Government to subsidise industry 
so that it can pay the hands which it retains, but cannot profitably employ. 
This will, on the one hand, mean a yet further piling up of Government indebted- 
ness some day to be redeemed by taxation, and, on the other, either a veiled or 
open nationalisation of industry. The Government are not likely to supply firms 
with funds without demanding a corresponding control. It is also likely that the 
failure of the present policy will be made the occasion for the offering up of some 
public sacrifices; it will never be admitted that the system is wrong, but only that 
the people who run it are inefficient. There are several suitable victims available, 
and the Chancellor will then profit by the fact that his leading Ministers are not 
party members, as he will be able to say that if they had been there would have been 
no breakdown. Those who might be offered up are Schmitt, von Krosigk, and, 
outside the Cabinet, Schacht or Thyssen. The left wing of the party is already 
saying that Schmitt will be done for in the course of the autumn. Schacht, who, 
on the whole, had shown signs of resignation and of making the best of a bad job, 
is now said to have had an explosive interview with Hitler which has resulted in 
strained relations; it was provoked by a glimpse which Schacht was afforded of the 
mountain of bills which he is going to be asked to re-discount before long. Schmitt 
persists in asserting that, before taking office, he received binding assurances from 
the Chancellor and from Goring that he would not be asked to do anything 
economically unsound; when he is now confronted by his old friends with certain 
things which he has already done he merely has an embarrassed smile as answer; 
in any case, it has been shown again and again that promises made by Nazi 
leaders are always accompanied by the silent reservation that they are only binding 
as long as they do not conflict with party interests. It may be recalled that the 
Bavarian Minister of Justice a few weeks ago inculcated the principle into budding 
lawyers that, if justice and the interests of the Reich (only a Nazi Reich of course) 
came into conflict, the Reich took precedence, and that when his hearers became 
judges they must act accordingly. It may, therefore, be expected that one of these 
days the world will be treated to the spectacle of a Minister or prominent indus- 
trialist standing his trial at Leipzig as a ‘wrecker’ in the most approved Russian 
style, with broadcast and gramophone records complete. 

While Herr Hitler swings from left to right and back again in his economic 
policy, according to his requirements of the moment, there seems no doubt that 
his permanent direction is towards the left, if for no other reason, because a free 
capitalistic system is impossible under a Nazi régime. It is frequently said in 
public by the official orators of the party that the interests of shareholders no 
longer matter and that the object of an undertaking is not to pay dividends, but 
to give employment. This is the application to business of the party slogan: 
‘Public good comes before private gain.’ This sort of thing becomes less surprising 
when it is remembered that Hitler is a fanatic who has the power to move 66 
million people in any direction he pleases, that the acquisition of power by the 
Nazis is a fantastic dream come true, and that consequently the results are also 
liable to be fantastic. The régime is absolute and nobody dare resist it, nor is 
there the least indication that resistance is likely to come from any quarter in the 
future. I have said in earlier reports that the economic distress which the policy 
of the German Government is bound to produce might lead to its downfall, 
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but I must revise this estimate. Whether there is somewhere hidden among the 
German people a real national hero, who will rise up and try to lead them back 
to a sane and normal way of living, it is impossible to say, but even if such a man 
exists, there seems no conceivable chance of his being able to organise opposition. 
The harder the lot of the country becomes the severer will become the control to 
ensure the instant suppression of active discontent. It must also be remembered 
that, as history shows, the German people like being ruled by a relentless task- 
master, and if the head of the State is only ruthless and loud enough they never 
stop to think whether he is also sound. If the Social Democrats had set up a 
dictator who had defied the Allies and freely decapitated his internal opponents, 
the party would by now probably be firmly established in power whatever the 
sufferings into which they might have plunged the country; they failed because 
they combined reasonableness with mildness. Whether the necessary impulse 
might come from Bavaria, it is hard to say. I hear that the Bavarian youth do 
not relish being ordered about and told to work and drill as their fathers were 
in the days of compulsory service. It is alleged that the Niirnberg S.A. sent an 
impertinent message to Hitler and that he has taken disciplinary action; for this 
, reason, too, the party meeting is being held there, in the hope of counteracting 
disaffection and overawing opposition. That the Chancellor realises the necessity 
of keeping a special watch on Bavaria is also indicated by the fact that he has 
appointed particularly fierce Nazis to the leading positions there. 

When the more thoughtful adherent of the Nazi programme is asked whether 
he does not see to what a state its measures will reduce industry, he admits that 
times will be terribly difficult, but that the German workman will hold out, even 
if he has to eat grass, until the final victory is won. What this final victory will 
be and why it should be necessary for the nation to go through misery to achieve 
it, are among those points upon which the party is obscure. The idea seems to 
be that the rest of the world which follows liberal, capitalistic principles, is doomed 
to virtual destruction, and that Germany, much reduced in industrial strength 
and impoverished it is true, will be the sole survivor, and will then reap the 
reward of its sacrifices and self-abnegation. What will bring about the down- 
fall of the other countries is not quite clear, but presumably bolshevism resulting 
from continued unemployment. In any case Hitler’s final objective is certainly 
the organisation of German economy on a national and anti-capitalistic basis, and 
it would be a mistake to assume that the presence of Schacht or the appointment 
of Schmitt portended any modification of this aim. He needs the former for the 
time being on account of his technical knowledge and international prestige, and 
because he could be relied upon gradually to scale down Germany’s foreign 
indebtedness, as he has already done and will do again. Schmitt was probably 
called to put employers into a good temper, so that they would co-operate in the 
various schemes for providing work without too much obvious pressure, but when 
they have given all they can voluntarily, they will doubtless be coerced. Nor is it 
doubtful that when a man has served his purpose, particularly a non-party man, 
and becomes inconvenient, he will be dispensed with. 

In spite of sundry shocks, it seemed during 1932 that an era of conciliation 
might have been begun, and that Germany might have become a useful collabora- 
tor in general reconstruction. Any chance of this beneficial course now being 
adopted seems to have disappeared. Occasional, half-hearted public utterances 
notwithstanding, Germany has retired upon herself and breathes political and 
economic defiance from her isolation. Mussolini said that fascism was not an 
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export article, but Hitler regards himself as much the protector and sponsor of 
national socialism in other countries as Stalin sets up to be the leader of the 
international proletariat; in fact, German economic policy, particularly internally, 
seems to me to resemble that of the Soviet more than the Italian system, and I feel 
that the country is drifting, or, possibly, being pushed, towards a kind of orderly 
communism. I can imagine that Hitler will be gratified when Lord Snowden’s 
dictum concerning Russia is applicable to Germany: ‘There is no unemployment 
there or in Dartmoor, and for the same reason in both cases.’ 
F. THELWALL, 
Commercial Counsellor. 


(vii) 


Mr. Newton (Berlin) to Sir F. Simon (Received September 11) 
No. 868 [C 8037/245/18] 


BERLIN, September 6, 1933 
Sir, 

I have the honour to transmit to you herewith a detailed report' by the Military 
Attaché to this Embassy, which will, I think, be of considerable value to His 
Majesty’s Government in assessing the importance of the uniformed forces of the 
National Socialist party. 

2. These consist of the S.S. (Schutzstaffel), S.A. (Sturmabteilung) and St. 
(Stahlhelm). The S.S. is a comparatively small corps d’élite, and would, in Colonel 
Thorne’s opinion, probably retain its identity in the event of war and be used 
primarily for purposes of frontier defence. Although until recently it was con- 
templated that the Stahlhelm would retain its separate existence or else be absorbed 
into the S.S., the latest information is to the effect that the process of merging the 
Wehrstahlhelm into the S.A. has begun and will be shortly completed. The 
latter body would be used as a reservoir of trained and organised man-power to 
be drawn upon by the Reichsheer, which would in war time be expanded, and, 
perhaps, also by the S.S. The full numbers tentatively given for the S.A. are 
800,000, instead of the figure of 1 million given in paragraph 6 of my despatch 
No. 804? of the 15th August, and only some 80,000 for the S.S., as compared with 
the 200,000 there mentioned. The figure for the Stahlhelm is 700,000. The 
lower figures given by the Military Attaché have been derived by careful enquiry 
from various sources, and should be regarded as likely to be more accurate. His 
figures, however, are definitely intended to be estimates on the low side, and in 
the case of the S.A. elderly and unfit reservists have not been included. 

3. Colonel Thorne considers that the efficiency of these forces has been and 
is being greatly increased since the advent of the party to power, and it will be 
seen that in his opinion a highly-organised body has already been created. 
Although it has been authoritatively stated that its functions are purely internal 
and political, Colonel Thorne believes that in keenness and discipline, if not as 
yet in training, the Nazi forces are already superior to our own Territorial Army, 
and that by next year a further increase in efficiency will have been achieved. A 
much greater reinforcement of efficiency may be expected in due course when these 
forces can be recruited from men who have spent their nineteenth year in labour 
service camps, after having received preliminary training as members of the 
Hitler Youth Movement. 
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4. As reported in paragraph 5 of my despatch No. 837° of the 29th August, 
Dr. Alfred Rosenberg explained the other day that the mentality of the German 
people was different from that of other peoples, that law and order were un- 
thinkable without firm discipline, and that in times of danger (meaning presum- 
ably here Communist danger), the organisation of the creative forces of the 
nation was a necessity of the hour. I am myself inclined to think that there is 
some truth in the view that the character of the German people is such as to 
require a high degree of discipline and organisation, and, perhaps, therefore 
almost to need general training in some form if the efficiency of the nation is to be 
fully developed. But even if the professions of Dr. Rosenberg and other spokes- 
men are taken at their full face value, the Germans cannot reasonably complain 
if the actual and potential military value of what he calls the Brown, Black and 
Grey Battalions are taken into due account by other countries in assessing Ger- 
many’s military strength. I have, &c., 

B. C. NEwWToNn 
3 Not printed. 


(viii) 
Mr. Newton (Berlin) to Sir F. Simon (Received September 30) 


No. 939 [C 8598/113/18] 


~ BERLIN, September 27, 1933 
ir, 

As proposed at the end of my despatch No. 894! of the 14th September, I have the 
honour to transmit to you herewith a report, which has been prepared by the Mili- 
tary Attaché to this Embassy, on the military aspects of labour service in Germany. 

2. In my previous despatch I gave reasons for regarding the social and economic 
. objects of the scheme as genuine and in accordance with the spirit and educational 
aims of National Socialism in the true sense of the word. It can, however, obviously 
also serve military objects. The work being done at present is mainly of a non- 
military character, and its sub-division corresponds with that adopted by the 
Labour Ministry rather than with the pre-war army corps areas. It is significant, 
however, that the chief authority, Colonel Hierl, should be an ex-officer, who has 
been the technical military adviser to the National Socialist party since his re- 
tirement from the army. While, moreover, publicity is given to the fact that so 
few ex-officers are employed, it is nevertheless laid down by Dr. Stellrecht, the 
actual service organiser, that the labour service cadre is in the first place to be 
recruited from the ranks of retired members of the Reichswehr, particularly n.c.o’s. 
Those serving in labour camps are given lectures on their duty to their country, 
are subject to military discipline, drill and organisation, and are now being pro- 
vided with a very military looking dress, an illustration of which is enclosed.? 
While the Military Attaché is not prepared to regard the labour service simply as 
a form of militia, he does consider it to be a form of pre-military training. This 
training is subject at present to considerable limitations, but has the special advan- 
tage that it will enable Germany to create machinery for mobilisation and to 
maintain bodies of men under military organisation in the demilitarised zone and 
other frontier districts. I have, &c., | 


_B. CG. NEwron 
1 Not printed. 2 Not reproduced. 
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ENCLOSURE IN DOCUMENT (viil) 
Memorandum No. 6/33. 


Colonel Thorne to Mr. Newton 
BERLIN, September 26, 1933 
The Chargé a’ Affaires. 

As requested, I am sending you the following notes on the labour service 
from the military point of view. I do not wish to overestimate the military signifi- 
cance of the movement, but I think it is important to keep in mind the direction 
in which its social aims can be combined with others, some of which are semi- 
military in character, other entirely military. Apart from the social and economic 
benefits which the authorities hope to extract, the main reason for the introduction 
of the service on a compulsory basis is clearly to regain the benefits of a com- 
pulsory military (“Wehrpflicht’) service which is denied them by the Treaty of 
Versailles. 

2. Since 1918 the man-power problem of the Reichswehr Ministry has been 
to maintain outside the Reichswehr a supply of trained personnel, some of which 
is required to expand the Reichswehr to enable it to play an effective role, while 
the remainder is required as a frontier defence force. Up to a short time ago 
the Reichswehr Ministry has had to rely solely on the efforts of the semi-military 
associations to provide these requirements, but as the results were not considered 
satisfactory, General Schleicher introduced last year the Jugendertiichtigung 
organisation to provide pre-military training for members of the associations, 
and further demanded at Geneva the right to train an annual militia contingent 
for frontier defence. 

3. Before the Nazi party came into power, their attitude towards strategic 
problems had been much influenced by Colonel Hierl, who, since his retirement 
from the army, had been their technical military adviser. As a supporter of 
the theory of national armies, Colonel Hierl had already worked out on paper a 
scheme for instituting compulsory labour service as a step towards a national 
army, and had applied it in practice to volunteer camps. The Nazi Cabinet 
were therefore only too ready to assist the efforts of the Reichswehr Ministry by 
setting up another stage towards the attainment of trained reserves. The Jugender- 
tiichtigung organisation was transferred from the Ministry of the Interior to that of 
Labour under Seldte, himself a pioneer of the Stahlhelm labour camps. Colonel 
Hierl was further appointed Permanent Under-Secretary with the task of creating 
a new Department to co-ordinate the training of youth and to put into effect his 
scheme of compulsory labour. Colonel Hierl has never disguised the military 
characteristics of his scheme, and, having decided to adopt a military system of 
organisation, he selected his staff of organising personnel from the ranks of ex- 
officers; similarly, he decided to adopt uniform and badges of rank of military 
pattern and the military system of schools of instruction to train the personnel of 
the permanent units. I have added in an appendix’ extracts from a brochure by 
Dr. Stellrecht, who has been appointed to the Labour Service Department to 
draw up the actual organisation and produce the permanent staff, in which he 
emphasises the necessity of drawing the leaders of the movement from the ranks 
of ex-officers, and particularly n.c.o’s. It is perhaps complimentary to soldiers that 
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their particular form of organisation has been selected for the management and 
handling of a large number of men, who are to be taken from their homes, segre- 
gated together in considerable bodies and put to work in various parts of Germany, 
and it may have been impossible to avoid doing everything on a military basis. 
It is certainly remarkable that even in the United States of America, where public 
opinion is particularly susceptible to pacifist and religious influence and very 
suspicious of anything military, the President entrusted their new labour service 
to the military authorities to run on military lines. Since the Effectives Committee 
at Geneva began to take an active interest in the movement, there has been a 
strong tendency to suppress the military side of the picture, and official statistics 
have been produced to demonstrate how few ex-soldiers were at present on the 
staff of the volunteer camps. They did not, however, mention that the only camps 
in existence are those run by the Nazis or Stahlhelm, and that their leaders, 
who were not ex-soldiers, had been selected from those who had received most 
military training and had shown their powers of leadership in their semi-military 
associations. 

4. According to Dr. Stellrecht’s brochure, Germany is to be divided into thirty 
‘Gaue’ or inspections, which are to be the area and administrative units. They 
correspond to Army Corps. Each ‘Gau’ is to include ten to sixteen ‘Gruppen’, 
which correspond to regiments. Each ‘Gruppe’ is to comprise twelve ‘Abteilungen’, 
which correspond to companies. . . .? 

5. When the movement is under weigh the whole of each year’s class will 
be available either to fill the annual militia contingent or to pass into the S.A. 
or S.S. for repetition training. The Reichsheer have already begun to enjoy 
the benefits of the volunteer labour camps. I understand that nearly all this 
year’s intake of recruits came from the camps, and in the case of technical troops 
an officer told me that his unit had been able to dispense almost entirely with 
recruit training, and had put the men almost immediately into technical training. 
Further, a great deal of the fatigue work round barracks and camps is now under- 
taken by personnel from the labour camps. The men in the Reichsheer who are 
thus relieved of these duties are naturally available for purely military work. It 
is of no great importance at present with the long-service personnel, but it will be 
of the greatest value when short service is introduced. It may only be a coinci- 
dence, but the Reichsheer have this year introduced the experiment of drafting 
recruits for the infantry and artillery direct into service units instead of sending 
them for six months to the training units. 

A few of my colleagues are still inclined to look upon the labour service simply 
as a form of militia, which will be taken over by the Reichsheer the moment that 
agreement at Geneva is obtained over the question of effectives, but the majority, 
including myself, consider it as a form of pre-military training, with the additional 
advantage that it will enable Germany to create machinery for mobilisation, 
and to maintain considerable bodies of men under military organisation in the 
demilitarised zone or in frontier districts, where their manual labour, admittedly 
often uneconomic, can be applied secretly to military purposes, such as creating 
obstacles, building blockhouses, clearing fire belts and burying cable for inter- 
communication. There is, therefore, no reason why this work should not be con- 
tinued according to strategic demands when the service becomes compulsory and 
economic tasks difficult to find. 


2 The remainder of this paragraph deals with the distribution and organization of 
the ‘Gaue’, 
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6. In addition to extracts mentioned previously, I have attached tables showing 
the detailed organisation of various units and headquarters and two copies of the 
‘Labour Service Journal’ which have illustrations of the uniform, badges of rank 
and men at work.’ The scheme at present is naturally subject to modification, 
but I understand that the framework is likely to remain unaltered. 

ANDREW THORNE 
3 Not printed. 
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